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Periodicals,  see  Contemporary  Thought  Department;  ref.  to,  553. 

Hanson,  Olaf,  89. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  School,  P'red  H.  Roe  on,  503;  refs,  to,  254,  454. 

Hawkeye,  The,  extract  from,  135. 

Haynes,  Mabel  L.,  46. 

Heidsick,  Herr,  190. 

Heinicke,  Samuel,  286,  419. 

Hendrick,  Miss,  516. 

Hereditary  Deafness,  208. 

Herlin,  Herr,  184,  185. 

Hill,  Frederick  Moritz,  1,  75. 

Hilliard,  Ethel  M.,  Corrective  Work  in  Language,  538. 

Hilton,  Horace  G.,  478. 

Hitz,  John,  77,  289. 

Hogerheyde,  Herr,  184. 

Holder,  Wm.,  184. 

Horace  Mann  School,  see  Boston,  Mass.,  Newbury  St.,  School. 

How  a  Mother  Educated  Her  Own  Deaf  Child,  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wise,  103. 

How  My  Children  were  Educated,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Sanders,  489. 

Hubbard,  Gardiner  G.,  1,  506,  507,  552. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.,  Obituary  on,  by  Caroline  A.  Yale,  506;  refs,  to,  ir 
255,  259,  462,  466,  552. 

Hull,  Susanna  E.,  184. 

Hurd,  Edwin  G.,  75,  471. 

Huschens,  J.,  After  Care  of  the  Adult  Deaf,  especially  through  Unions  and; 
the  Press  for  the  Deaf,  191. 

Illustrated  Lessons  in  Morals,  by  Milton  Fairchild,  458. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  School,  426. 

Industrial  Education,  Cultural  Value  of,  by  E.  W.  Walker,  307. 

Industrial  Training  in  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  by  Frank  M.  Driggs,  311.. 

Inland  Printer,  extract  from,  137. 

Institute  Pendola,  134. 

Institution  Press  Department :  Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind,  40;  A  Royal  Deaf-mute,  42;  Attitude  of  the  Teacher  toward  the 
Pupil,  42;  Suggestions  for  Teachers,  43;  The  Right  Spirit  and  Attitude 
toward  Oral  Work,  44;  Are  the  Deaf  less  sensitive  to  Pain  than  other 
People,  45;  The  Deaf  as  Workmen,  45;  Teaching  the  Language  of  the 
Trades,  135;  The  Deaf  as  Linotype  Operators,  137;  Reading  for  Pupils, 
138;  How  Can  We  Reduce  Signs  to  a  Minimum,  198;  Census  of  the  Deaf 
in  1910,  200;  A  Sign-Language  Exhibit,  201;  Devices  in  Teaching,  204;  The 
New  Site  for  the  Salem,  Oregon,  School,  206;  A  Sad  Case,  207;  The  Deaf 
of  Sweden,  207;  Hereditary  Deafness,  208;  Opening  of  the  New  Building  of 
the  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  515;  George  Draper  Osgood,  516;  On  the 
Right  Track,  517;  The  Mantle  of  Elijah,  517. 

International  Bulletin,  The,  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  89;  by  B.  Thollon, 
184. 

Isawa,  S.,  72. 
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Jackson,  Miss.,  School,  256. 

Jane  and  the  Symbols,  by  Mary  S.  Breckinridge,  543. 

Jenke,  Herr,  420. 

Jones,  Eleanor,  478. 

Johnson,  Richard  O.,  Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome  at  the  Eighth  Sum¬ 
mer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association,  276;  Discussion  of  Normal 
Training,  440;  refs,  to,  76,  77,  78,  200,  417,  462,  471. 

Johnston,  Effie,  306. 

Jones,  J.  W.,  Discussion  of  “Oralism  in  Combined  Schools,”  343;  refs,  to,  200,. 
251,  326,  417. 

Jorgensen,  Rev.,  Is  the  Double-handed  Alphabet  Preferable  to  the  Single- 
handed,  190. 

Kansas  Star,  extracts  from,  140,  517. 

Keith,  E.  Douglas,  477. 

Keller,  Helen,  555. 

Keller,  J.,  38. 

Kendall  School,  see  Washington,  D.  C.,  College  and  School. 

Kennan,  George,  74. 

Kensington,  Md.,  School,  Fred  H.  Roe  on,  498;  refs,  to,  254,  255. 

Kentucky  Standard,  extract  from,  140. 

Kerger,  Herr,  419. 

Kiesel,  Theodore  A.,  obituary  on,  553. 

Kinsley,  Grace,  478. 

Kische,  Herr,  512. 

Klatt,  Prof.,  Practical  Proceedings  in  Formal  Language  Teaching,  196. 
Knisely,  Nora  B.,  326,  307,  418. 

Kremberger,  Dr.,  185. 

Kull,  Dr.,  Provisions  for  the  Care  of  the  Deaf  in  Switzerland,  11 7. 

Kunze,  Prof.,  35. 

Kutner,  S.,  477,  547- 

Language  and  Reading,  The  Beginnings  of,  by  Ruchiel  Merrielees,  385.  • 
Language,  Corrective  Work  in,  by  Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  388. 

Language  of  the  Trades,  Teaching  of  the,  135. 

Language  Teaching,  Formal,  Practical  Proceedings  in,  by  Prof.  Klatt,  196. 
Lasiur,  Herr,  419. 

Laundrain,  Mr.,  184. 

L'Educazione  dei  Sordo-muti,  extracts  from,  129,  134. 

Lessons  in  Lip-reading  for  Self  Instruction,  review  of,  547;  ref.  to,  477. 
Lip-reading  for  Adults,  by  Harriet  U.  Andrews,  179. 

Lip-reading  of  the  Deaf,  Difficulties  connected  with,  by  Prof.  Kunz,  35. 

Lone  Star  Weekly,  extracts  from,  135,  136,  517. 

Lucas,  Frances,  Corrective  Work  in  Speech,  403. 

Lyon,  Edmund,  75,  462,  463,  473. 

MacMillan,  D.  P.,  Laboratory  Methods  of  Determining  the  Status  of  the 
Deaf,  326. 

MacNees,  Miss,  33. 

Macon,  Georgia,  School,  552. 

Maimer,  Rev.  J.,  38. 

Malone,  N.  Y.,  School,  163. 

Mann,  Horace,  279.  284,  287,  288. 

Manning,  Arthur  C.,  417. 

Marage,  Dr.,  134. 

Marquardt,  Dr.,  195. 

Mashburn.  A.  G.,  76,  476. 

Massini,  Prof.,  131,  134. 

May,  Joseph,  419,  420. 

McCowen,  Mary,  75,  78,  167,  258,  259,  273,  438,  462,  466,  467,  475. 

McDermid,  D.  W.,  Obituary  on,  477. 
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McDermid,  Howard,  478. 

McMurray,  Oscar  L-,  311- 

Melville  Bell  Memorial  Department,  M.  Gardiner,  Editor:  Speech  Diagrams, 
48,  141,  209,  521 ;  Stories  and  Rhymes  in  Bell  Symbols,  50-65,  142-153,  210- 
227,  523-536;  Correspondence,  66,  154,  230,  545;  Queries,  68;  Notes  and 
Comments,  71,  228;  Speech  Diagram  Readings,  158,  233,  555;  Resolution 
Regarding,  offered  at  Eighth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion,  468;  ref.  to,  291. 

Metcalf,  Mrs.  Florence,  552. 

Milligan,  L.  E.,  109. 

Miller,  Antoinette,  311. 

Mills,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  Contributions  for  the  Chefoo  School,  547;  refs,  to,  77,  78, 
156,  325,  377,  47B  472. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  School,  437. 

Mirrielees,  Ruchiel,  The  Beginnings  of  Language  and  Reading,  385;  refs,  to, 
307,  377- 

Moeller,  Rev.  F.  A.,  515. 

Moeller,  Oscar,  122. 

Molldrem,  A.  O.  B.,  83. 

Monro,  Sarah  Jordan,  Correct  versus  Incorrect  Pronunciation,  213;  An  an¬ 
nouncement,  257. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Lucile  M.,  A  Plea  for  the  Education  of  Parents  of  Deaf  Children, 
455;  a  letter  from,  554. 

Morganton,  N.  C.,  School,  529. 

Morton,  Paul,  256,  476. 

Mt.  Airy  World,  extract  from,  140;  refs,  to,  553,  554. 

Names  and  Addresses  of  Members  of  the  Association,  556-568. 

Nance,  W.  B.,  correspondence  on  the  Use  of  Visible  Speech  as  an  aid  to  the 
Mastery  of  the  Chinese  Language,  156. 

National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  Notice  of  Meeting  of,  by  Geo.  W.  Veditz,  549. 

National  Educational  Association :  Program  of  Department  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the,  109;  Announcement  of  Meeting  of  Department  of  Special 
Education  of,  257;  refs,  to,  4,  5,  281. 

New  Books  received,  477. 

Newlee,  Clara  E.,  307,  317,  418. 

New  Schools,  83,  552. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Lexington  Avenue  School,  Fred  H.  Roe  on,  504;  refs,  to, 
^  85,  167,  254,  256,  476.  _ 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Washington  Heights  School,  Fred  H.  Roe  on,  503;  ref.  to, 
254-. 

Nitchie,  Edward  B.,  477,  547. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift  fur  Dofstumskolan,  extracts  from,  39,  190. 

Normal  Training,  By  Frances  Glenn,  431;  Discussion  of,  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Spen¬ 
cer,  437;  by  Gertrude  Van  Adestine,  438;  by  Mary  McCowen,  438;  by 
Richard  O.  Johnson,  440;  by  Caroline  A.  Yale,  442;  by  E.  McK.  Goodwin, 
443- 

Normal  Work:  Clarke  School,  442;  Chicago  School,  439;  Indianapolis  School, 
431 ;  Milwaukee  School,  437. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  School:  Normal  Department  of,  77;  Normal  Work  in, 
442;  Fred  H.  Roe  on,  499;  Bequest  to,  552;  refs,  to,  254,  291,  454,  455,  456, 
506. 

North  Dakota  Banner,  extract  from,  199. 

Notes  and  Comments:  in  Melville  Bell  Memorial  Department:  A  Large 
Amount  of  Reading  Matter  Necessary,  71;  Our  Japanese  Facsimile,  72; 
Our  Reproduction  of  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  74;  The  December 
Speech  Diagrams,  74;  Speech  Diagrams,  74;  Mt.  Airy  Work,  288;  An  Im¬ 
portant  Application .  of  the  Symbols,  228 ;  Melville  Bell  Symbols  Story 
Book,  228;  A  Beautiful  Sight,  229. 

Nyborg,  Denmark,  School,  553. 
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Obituary:  Dr.  Bezold,  37;  D.  W.  McDermid,  477;  Mrs.  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard,  506;  J.  A.  Boland,  453;  Theodore  A.  Kiesel,  453. 

Ohio  Chronicle,  extract  from,  140. 

Olathe,  Kansas,  School,  476. 

Olin,  Caroline  L-,  Corrective  Work  in  Speech,  405;  refs,  to,  215,  418. 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  School,  476. 

Oral  Method,  Psychological  Basis  of,  by  F.  Werner,  ref.  to,  195. 

Oralism  in  Combined  Schools,  by  Harris  Taylor,  332;  Discussion  of,  by  J.  N. 
Tate,  341,  343;  by  J.  W.  Jones,  343;  by  E.  S.  Tillinghast,  347;  by  Z.  F. 
Westervelt,  354;  by  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  355. 

Oralism,  The  Right  Spirit  and  Attitude  Toward,  44. 

Oregon  Outlook,  extracts  from,  138,  206. 

Organ  der  Taubstummen  Anstalten  in  Deutschland,  extracts  from,  37,  11 7> 
197,  510,  511,  514.  . 

Overcoming  Limitations  of  Human  Efficiency,  by  Seth  Gregory,  427. 

Osgood,  George  Draper,  516. 

Our  Letter  Box,  554. 

Parez,  Claude  H.,  113. 

Parkville,  Maryland,  School,  476. 

Pask,  Joachim,  419. 

Patterson,  Robert  E.,  346. 

Paul,  Dr.,  51 1. 

Peet,  Harvey  Prindle,  286. 

Pereira,  Mr.,  185. 

Peterson,  Mr.,  190. 

Philadelphia,  Bala  School,  Fred  H.  Roe  on,  497;  ref.  to,  254. 

Philadelphia,  Mt.  Airy,  School :  Specimens  of  writing  by  Pupils  of  Visible 
Speech  in,  216-224;  Report  of  Work  of  Visible  Speech  in,  by  A.  Evelyn 
Butler,  414;  Fred  H.  Roe  on,  495;  now  an  Oral  School,  editorial,  550;  refs, 
to,  136,  228,  254,  332,  553,  354. 

Philadelphus,  Galene,  77. 

Pipetz,  Herr,  34. 

Plantagenet,  Katherine,  42. 

Plume,  Jennie  E.,  307,  377- 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Pietro,  286,  419. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Day  School,  552. 

Practice  School  at  the  Eighth  Summer  meeting  of  the  Association,  307,  326, 
377,  418,  445 ;  resolution  upon,  467. 

Pronounciation,  Correct  versus  Incorrect,  by  Sarah  Jordon  Monro,  213. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  School. 

Queries,  see  Correspondence. 

Raindrop,  The,  77,  81,  552. 

Ramerez,  — ,  419. 

Read,  Elmer  D.,  The  Correlation  of  School  and  Shop,  320. 

Read.  Frank,  Jr.,  469. 

Reading  for  Pupils,  138. 

Reading  in  Intermediate  Grades,  by  Frances  W.  Gawith,  397. 

Reagan,  Margaret  A.,  83,  162. 

Real  Romance  of  the  Telephone,  or  Why  Deaf  Children  in  America  Need 
no  Longer  be  Dumb,  by  Fred  Deland,  1 ;  Editorial  on,  84. 

Reichart,  Dr.,  514. 

Reinhardt,  Anna  C.,  83,  229,  418,  498. 

Reiter,  Michel,  420. 

Report  on  a  Visit  to  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  by  Fred  H.  Roe,  495. 
Resolutions  :  Regarding  the  gift  of  the  Volta  Bureau  to  the  Association,  75, 
290;  by  Teachers  and  Officers  of  the  Rome,  N.  Y.,  School,  139;  of  the 
California  Convention,  277;  offered  at  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association,  467-470;  on  Necrology,  465;  regarding  Melville 
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Bell  Memorial  Department,  468;  Regarding  the  American  Industrial 
Journal,  469. 

.Reuschert,  Herr,  184. 

Rider,  Edward  C.,  163. 

Rieger,  Dr.,  514. 

Riemann,  Herr,  512. 

Ritter,  Herr,  36. 

Ritter,  Wm.  C.,  41. 

Roberts,  Emma,  Cultural  Studies  for  the  Deaf,  366. 

Robie,  Alice,  32. 

Robinson,  Warren,  The  American  Industrial  Journal,  316;  ref.  to,  469. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  School,  Fred  H.  Roe  on,  498;  refs,  to,  228,  254. 

Roe,  Fred  H.,  Report  upon  a  Visit  to  American  Schools,  495;  ref.  to,  254. 
Roe,  Wm.  R.,  254. 

Roessler,  Herr,  190. 

Rogers,  Harriet  B.,  1,  76,  462. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  School,  139,  167,  256,  476,  553. 

Romney,  West  Virginia,  School,  553. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Letter  Regarding  the  Deaf  and  Civil  Servcie,  89. 
Rothert,  Henry  W.,  418. 

-Royal  Deaf  Mute,  A,  42. 

Russell,  Mr.,  552. 

Salem,  Oregon  School,  A  New  Site  for,  206. 

Sanders,  Dorothy,  489-493. 

Sanders,  Lucy  M.,  How  My  Children  Were  Educated,  489. 

Sanders,  Margaret,  489-493. 

Schambaugh,  George  E.,  The  Function  of  Hearing  and  the  Cause  of  Deaf¬ 
ness,  445. 

Schara,  Josef,  Methods  and  Development  of  Schools  in  Austria,  418;  ref. 
to,  140. 

Schmitt,  Herr,  On  Training  of  Teachers,  509. 

Schmer,  Herr,  Address  on  Reading,  at  Bavarian  Union  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf,  508. 

•School  and  Shop,  the  Correlation  of,  by  Elmer  D.  Read,  320. 

School-room  Findings,  by  Agnes  Steinke,  357. 

'Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Confirmation  Instruction  in,  by  Dr.  Strackerjahn,  195. 
Schools  in  Austria,  Methods  and  Development  of,  by  Josef  Schara,  418. 
-Schuman,  Paul,  A  Basis  for  Articulation  Teaching,  123. 

Schwarzer,  Herr,  421. 

Signs,  How  Can  We  Reduce,  to  a  Minimum,  189. 

•Sign  Language  Exhibit,  201. 

Sign  Language  of  the  Deaf  and  Acts  of  Expression  of  the  Normal,  by  Prof. 
Schumann,  189. 

Silent  Hoosier,  extract  from,  200. 

Sister  Mary  Cecelia,  83. 
omith,  Ina  M.,  83. 

Smith,  Jennie  C.,  109. 

Smith,  J.  L.,  201,  346,  398. 

Social  Training  that  Makes  for  Efficiency,  by  Marion  E.  Washburn,  378. 
Sparrow,  Rebecca  E.,  Vote  of  Thanks  to,  468;  rqfs.  to,  79,  228,  447,  477,  499,  546. 
Speaking  Mouth,  The,  by  A.  J.  Story,  13. 

Speech  and  Speech-Reading,  the  Importance  of  the  Consonants  in,  by  A.  J. 
Story,  479. 

Speech,  Corrective  Work  in,  by  Frances  Lucas,  403;  by  Caroline  L.  Olin,  405; 
by  A.  Evelyn  Butler,  408. 

Speech  Diagrams,  48,  141,  209,  521 ;  Readings  of,  158,  233,  545. 

Speech  of  the  Deaf,  Breathing  Disturbances  in,  187. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  B.  B.,  Discussion  of  Normal  Work,  437. 

Stammering,  Course  for,  by  Mr.  Fisher,  121. 

Stapler,  Maury  M.,  552. 
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^Statistics :  Relating  to  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  United  States,  82 ;  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  in  United  States,  83;  Some  Prussian,  116,  122;  Progress  of 
Speech  Teaching  in  American  Schools,  March  10,  1909,  241,  242;  General 
Summary  of  Same,  243 ;  Means  of  Instruction  in  School  and  Outside,  244 ; 
of  Size  of  Classes  in  America,  297. 

Steed,  Lyman,  476. 

Steinke,  Agnes,  School-room  Findings,  357. 

Stern,  Prof.,  51 1. 

•Stevenson,  Margaret,  164,  478. 

Stewart,  R.  E.,  256,  476. 

Stories  and  Rhymes  in  Melville  Bell  Symbols,  review  of,  546;  refs,  to,  468,  477. 

Stork,  Abbe  Frederick,  419,  420. 

Story,  A.  J.,  The  Speaking  Mouth,  13 ;  The  Importance  of  the  Consonants  in 
Speech  and  Speech-reading,  479. 

•Story  Work,  by  Martha  C.  Bell,  437. 

Strackerjahn,  Dr.,  Confirmation  Instruction  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  195. 

Suggestions  for  Teachers,  43. 

Sullivan,  Anna,  552. 

Sutermeister,  Eugen,  120. 

•Swarthmore,  Pa.,  School,  1 66. 

Swett,  Nellie  M.,  492. 

Taft,  Oklahoma,  School,  552. 

Tate,  J.  N.,  Sidelights,  441;  Discussion  of  Oralism  in  Combined  Schools,  341, 
353;  Letter  of  Instruction  to  Parents  of  Pupils,  412,  416;  ref.  to,  307. 

Taylor,  Annah  S.,  307,  418. 

Taylor,  Harris,  Query  Regarding  Symbol  to  Represent  Contraction  of  the 
Pillars  of  the  Soft  Palate,  68;  Correspondence  Regarding  the  Symbolizing 
of  ch  and  j,  154;  The  Ancient  Joke  (in  Symbols  and  Roman  Type),  226-227; 
Oralism  in  Combined  Schools,  332;  refs,  to,  228,  256,  306,  417,  445,  469,  475, 
476. 

Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Union  of,  for  Northwest  Ger¬ 
many,  195. 

Tennessee  School,  extract  from  Report  of,  207. 

Thollon,  B.,  The  International  Bulletin  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  189; 
ref.  to,  89. 

Thompson,  Edwin  S.,  306,  417. 

'Thompson,  Emma  R.,  495. 

Tillinghast,  E.  S.,  Discussion  of  Oralism  in  Combined  Schools,  345. 

Tompkins,  Pearl,  33. 

Tritsche,  Dr.,  119. 

Trowbridge,  W.  S.,  273. 

Uchermann,  Prof.,  133. 

Upham,  N.  Louise,  449,  478. 

Urbantschitsch,  V.,  131. 

Van  Adestine,  Gertrude,  31,  478. 

Vatter,  Plerr,  512. 

Veditz,  Geo.  Wm.,  Notice  of  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
549;  refs,  to,  89,  346. 

Venus,  Alexander,  420. 

Virginia  Guide,  extracts  from,  41,  45,  139. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind,  40. 

Visible  Speech,  Report  of  Work  in,  at  the  Mt.  Airy  School,  by  A.  Evelyn 
Butler,  214;  Specimens  of  Writing  in  by  Pupils  of  the  Mt.  Airy  School, 
216-224;  ref.  to,  228;  see  Melville  Bell  Memorial  Department. 

Volta  Bureau,  regarding  its  Funds,  75;  refs,  to,  157,  251,  254,  258,  286,  456, 

504.  55L  553,  554- 

Vor  Ungdom,  extract  from,  121. 
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Walker,  E.  W.,  Cultural  Value  of  Industrial  Education,  307;  ref.  to,  317. 
Walker,  W.  Laurens,  252. 

Wallis,  John,  419. 

Walther,  Edward,  189,  195. 

Washburn,  Marion  F.,  Social  Training  that  Makes  for  Efficiency,  378. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  College  and  School,  254,  298,  344,  476,  498,  553. 
Washingtonian,  extract  from,  47. 

Watson,  James,  256,  476. 

Weise,  Herr,  116. 

Wende,  Mr.,  189. 

Werner,  F.,  The  Psychological  Basis  of  the  Oral  Method,  195,  196. 

Westervelt,  Z.  F.,  Discussion  of  Oralism  in  Combined  Schools,  354;  refs,  to, 
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THE  REAL  ROMANCE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE,  OR  WHY 
DEAF  CHILDREN  IN  AMERICA  NEED  NO 
LONGER  BE  DUMB.1 

By  Frsd  De  Land. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Wealth  and  Personal  Service  Devoted  to  World 

Benefactions. 

With  the  awakening'  of  a  general  interest  in  the  commercial 
value  of  the  telephone  came  honors  and  wealth  far  beyond  all 
that  the  inventor  ever  dreamed  of,  and  assuring  a  future  of  com¬ 
fort  and  ease  and  pleasurable  idleness.  Yet  never  was  Graham 
Bell  diverted  from  his  determination  to  devote  his  life  to  advanc¬ 
ing  the  educational  welfare  of  deaf  children,  a  joyous  labor  of 
love  that  his  cherished  wife  has  gladly  aided  him  in  promoting 
during  thirty  years  of  wedded  happiness. 

Six  years  of  broadest  experience  in  teaching  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  in  studying  methods  then  in  vogue  in  the  leading  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  deaf,  and  in  giving  speech  to  private  pupils,  had  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  injustice  in  the  prevail¬ 
ing  treatment  of  deaf  children,  a  cruel  wrong  unrecognized  or 
ignored  by  many  leading  educators  whose  approval  of  these  fal¬ 
lacious  methods  was  upheld  by  the  general  public,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  merits  inherent  in  the  oral  method  as  pursued  by  Miss 
Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard,  and  Miss  Fuller. 

Directly  contrary  to  the  accepted  teachings  of  many  old-time 
instructors  of  the  deaf  Graham  Bell  held  that  in  all  our  relations 
with  deaf  children  we  should  strive  to  forget  that  they  are  deaf, 
thoughtfully  encourage  them  to  forget  it,  and  to  understand  that 
this  infirmity  need  make  no  difference  in  winning  success  in  a 
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chosen  career;  that  we  should  teach  them  speech  and  speech¬ 
reading-,  and  should  speak  to  them  naturally  and  with  the  same 
voice  that  we  speak  to  other  people,  being  careful  not  to  make 
artificial  distinctions  in  the  mouth  by  exaggerated  movements 
that  would  distort  the  natural  appearance  of  speech.  To  the  deaf 
child  even  imperfect  speech  had  an  immeasurable  value  when 
compared  with  the  gestural  knguage.  For  “the  child  who  has 
been  taught  to  speak  not  only  has  all  the  advantages  that  those 
who  are  educated  by  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  have,  but  he 
can  read  and  write  as  well  as  they  can,  and  in  addition  to  all  that, 
he  can  speak,  and  those  who  have  acquired  the  art  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  speech  of  others  have  closer  companionship  with  hearing 
people;  and  the  great  aim  of  education  is  to  bring  the  deaf  child 
into  more  close  contact  with  the  hearing  in  order  to  restore  them 
to  society.” 

Not  only  in  indirectly  aiding  the  deaf  child  to  converse  readi¬ 
ly,  but  also  in  broadening  the  scope  of  its  mental  powers,  Graham 
Bell  held  that  the  deaf  child  can  form  no  habit  more  important 
than  that  of  reading.  For,  as  he  says:  “After  all,  the  utmost 
that  you  can  do  for  his  education  in  his  school  life  is  to  introduce 
him  to  the  wider  literature  of  the  world  ....  I  would  have  a  deaf 
child  read  books  in  order  to  learn  the  language,  instead  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  language  in  order  to  read  books  ....  We  should  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  child  such  books  as  are  of  absorbing  interest 
to  hearing  children  of  his  age.  If  we  wish  the  child  to  learn  lan¬ 
guage,  quantity  of  reading  is  more  important  than  quality  .... 
I  believe  that  in  the  acquisition  of  language  by  the  deaf,  reading 
will  perform  the  function  that  hearing  does  for  the  ordinary 
child.” 

Graham  Bell  believed  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  should 
begin  in  infancy,  just  as  the  hearing  child’s  does,  and  along  the 
same  lines;  that  the  teaching  of  speech  and  speech-reading  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  instructors  of  the  deaf,  and  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  the  deaf  child  for  securing  the  highest  mental 
development  and  free  intercourse  with  hearing  and  speaking 
people. 

Though  strongly  combatted  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
opening  of  Miss  Rogers’  school,  these  views  are  now  approved 
by  all  progressive  educators.  Yet  they  did  not  originate  wholly 
with  Graham  Bell,  but  substantially  were  advocated  two  hundred 
years  ago  in  an  admirable  treatise  upon  the  education  of  the 
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deaf,  written  by  George  Dalgarno,  a  Scotch  tutor  in  Oxford,  and 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  American  Annals  for  the  Deaf  in  1857. 
In  1888  Graham  Bell  told  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission 
the  use  he  had  made  of  Dalgarno’s  principles,  beginning  in  1872, 
and  how  this  '‘good  old  Scotchman  was  a  man  of  gigantic  intellect 
in  his  day,  and  when  you  consider  that  his  treatise  was  written 
about  the  year  1680,  before  the  deaf  were  educated  at  all,  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  clear  ideas  that  he  has.  If  I  have  any  ideas 
of  value  about  language  teaching  I  give  the  credit  to  Dalgarno.” 

Because  of  his  breadth  of  view,  and  his  willingness  to  gen¬ 
erously  discuss  all  differences  of  opinion,  and  because  he  kept 
his  mind  in  a  receptive  mood  and  devoted  the  greater  portion  of 
his  valuable  time  to  intelligent  continuous  research  and  experi¬ 
ment  in  ascertaining  what  methods  were  best  adapted  for  the 
mental  improvement  of  the  deaf  child,  Graham  Bell  naturally  be¬ 
came  the  lay-leader  towards  whom  progressive  minds  in  both 
laity  and  profession  turned  for  inspiration  and  guidance.  Then  his 
strong  desire  to  rise  above  all  that  was  erroneous  or  detrimental 
in  method  and  practice,  even  though  sanctioned  and  approved 
during  many  years,  was  admirably  shown  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  in  his  remarks  when  the  convention  was  discussing  the  need 
of  a  normal  training  school  for  teachers  of  the  deaf.  In  part  he 
said:  “I  think  that  this  subject  is  the  most  important  one  that  has 
been  brought  to  our  consideration.  The  success  of  articulation 
teaching  in  America  will  depend  upon  the  teachers.  Where  are 
the  teachers?  Our  teachers  are  all  fully  engaged.  Where  are  we 
to  get  more?  Where  are  they  to  get  sufficient  training?  ....  I  do 
not  like  the  isolation  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  from  teachers  of  the 
hearing  ....  Any  training  college  specially  for  the  deaf  would 
lead  to  uniformity  in  our  methods  of  teaching.  I  do  not  believe 
that  uniformity  is  a  good  thing.  I  would  rather  see  diversity;  a 
healthy  difference  of  opinion  is  what  makes  progress:  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  discovery  of  errors.  From  errors  we  advance,  and  by 
the  discussion  of  our  errors  we  improve.” 

Again  he  said:  “I  look  upon  the  diversity  of  opinion  at  pres¬ 
ent  existing  among  teachers  as  a  healthy  sign.  To  my  mind  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  any  of  us  are  wholly  right.  Let  us  look 
upon  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  as  our  friends,  whatever  may  be  the 
system  of  education  they  advocate.  Let  us  believe  that  they  are 
honestly  as  anxious  for  the  good  of  their  pupils  as  we  are;  and 
that  they  will  be  ready  to  join  hands  with  us  in  favor  of  articula- 
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tion  teaching",  the  moment  we  can  convince  them  of  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  our  ideas.  Let  us  labor  to  bring  about  a  public  and 
impartial  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  different  systems  of 
education,  and  then  the  friendly  competition  of  rival  methods  will 
surely  end  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 

In  1884,  Graham  Bell  went  before  the  National  Educational 
Association  and  made  his  memorable  plea  for  the  opening  of  day- 
schools  for  the  deaf,  a  proposed  departure  from  existing  methods 
of  educating  deaf  children,  so  radical  as  to  lead  to  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  contended  that  the  boards  of  education  in  all  centers 
of  population  should  establish  day-schools  for  the  deaf,  and  that 
classes  for  deaf  children  should  be  formed  in  public  schools. 
Thus  deaf  children  could  live  at  home  and  receive  their  education 
like  ordinary  children.  Then  he  again  earnestly  urged  “  the  abol¬ 
ition  of  the  sign-language  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  English  language  in  its  written  and  spoken  form, 
(for)  the  use  of  the  sign-language  is  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language  by  the  deaf.” 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  day-schools  for  the  deaf,  before 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  on 
July  20,  1884,  Graham  Bell  held  that  “an  uneducated  deaf-mute 
may  become  a  dangerous  member  of  society,  and  society  has 
therefore  the  right  to  demand,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection,  that 
deaf  children  shall  be  educated;  but  society  has  no  right  to  de¬ 
mand  the  compulsory  separation  of  a  deaf  child  from  its  parents 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  education  of  the  child 
necessitates  removal  from  home.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  establish  day-schools  for  the  deaf  wherever  possible.  If 
this  were  done,  the  present  institutions  would  be  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
commodate  all  who  could  not  attend  day-schools.” 

On  February  15,  1885,  in  his  advocacy  of  legislative  action 
in  behalf  of  day-schools  for  the  deaf,  Graham  Bell  stated  that  “the 
nearer  the  school  approaches  to  the  home  of  a  child  the  less  like¬ 
lihood  is  there  that  he  will  escape  instruction.  Little  by  little, 
as  the  measure  is  put  into  operation,  new  centres  of  instruction 
will  arise,  each  radiating  its  influences  into  the  neighboring  places, 
so  that  ultimately  the  benefits  of  the  bill  will  reach  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  state.  The  multiplication  of  small  schools  up¬ 
on  diverse  plans  renders  it  possible  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country  to  settle  by  a  natural  process  the  disputed  points 
concerning  the  education  of  the  deaf.  A  single  state  school  with 
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an  established  method  of  instruction,  like  an  established  religion, 
tends  to  intolerance.  A  number  of  small  schools  depending  for 
life  upon  the  results  produced,  is  favorable  to  progress.” 

Fourteen  years  later  he  again  went  before  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  and  after  briefly  showing  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  devising  improved  methods  of  teaching  deaf 
children,  said:  “In  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  a  new  policy 
whereby  the  State  furnishes  decentralization  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf,  combining  day-schools  with  the  central  institutions, 
so  that  children  can  be  reached  at  a  younger  age  in  the  day- 
schools  and  in  small  numbers;  and  those  who  cannot  attend  the 
day-school  have  the  State  institution  to  go  to.  All  deaf  children 
cannot  attend  the  day-schools,  all  deaf  children  cannot  go  to  the 
institutions  or  boarding  schools.  We  should  have  both;  the  day- 
school  moving  out  into  the  smaller  centres  of  population,  taking 
in  children  at  a  younger  age  than  they  could  be  received  into  an 
institution.  . . .” 

Then  he  repeated  his  former  arguments  that  for  economic 
reasons  the  new  policy  was  not  only  the  wiser  but  the  more  profit¬ 
able  one  for  the  State,  for  “the  deaf  child  is  born  among  hearing 
and  speaking  people,”  and  must  live  its  life  among  them.  There¬ 
fore  it  should  receive  that  form  of  education  which  would  best 
prepare  it  to  make  a  living,  and  thus  render  it  independent  instead 
of  tending  to  become  a  burden  on  the  community. 

Lack  of  space  renders  impossible  even  the  most  brief  mention 
of  all  the  meritorious  services  that  Graham  Bell  has  rendered  to 
humanity  while  striving  to  promote  the  educational  welfare  of 
deaf  children.  But  there  are  three  that  deserve  the  highest  recog¬ 
nition  by  reason  of  the  immeasurable  influence  each  has  exerted 
in  modifying  methods  and  arousing  a  broadening  interest  in  this 
work : 

First,  the  scholarly  address  in  which  he  commended  to  scien¬ 
tific  minds  the  question  whether  there  was  not  grave  danger  of 
the  formation  of  a  deaf  variety  of  the  human  race. 

Second,  his  masterly  presentation  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  the  necessity  of  eliminating  the  elements  of 
segregation  and  the  sign-language  in  the  education  of  deaf  chil¬ 
dren,  of  commencing  their  instruction  in  infancy  the  same  as  hear¬ 
ing  children,  and  of  establishing  day-schools  to  the  end  that  the 
home  or  normal  environment,  with  all  its  advantages,  might  be 
retained,  thus  insuring  to  the  deaf  child  the  greatest  possible  in¬ 
tercourse  with  hearing  children. 
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Third,  his  voluntary  contribution  of  six  years  of  strenuous 
labor  to  provide  a  correct  report  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  for 
the  census  of  1900,  and  one  that  would  serve  as  an  authoritative 
standard  for  all  future  researches. 

On  November  13,  1883,  following  several  years  of  diligent 
research,  Graham  Bell  read  his  now  often  quoted  memoir  “Upon 
the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the  Human  Race,”  before  the 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Therein  he  showed  that  the  “numbers  of  non-congenitally 
deaf  are  evidently  subject  to  great  and  sudden  fluctuations  on  ac¬ 
count  of  epidemical  diseases  which  cause  deafness,  whereas  the 
growth  of  the  congenitally-deaf  population  seems  to  be  much 
more  regular;  the  indications  are  that  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population  at  large; 
and  the  deaf-mute  children  of  deaf-mutes  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  congenital  deaf-mute  population  ....  that  we  have,  here  and 
there,  scattered  over  the  country,  groups  of  deaf-mute  families 
connected  together  by  blood  and  marriage.” 

Then  he  presented  statistics  indicating  that  this  unfortunate 
condition  of  affairs  was  traceable  to  the  fact  that  “of  the  deaf- 
mutes  who  marry  at  the  present  time,  not  less  than  eighty  per 
cent,  marry  deaf-mutes.” 

Quoting  from  the  annual  reports  of  six  leading  institutions  for 
the  deaf,  Graham  Bell  showed  that  of  2,262  pupils  who  were  “con¬ 
genitally  deaf-mutes,  more  than  one-half,  or  54.5  per  cent.,  had 
deaf-mute  relatives;  and  that  even  in  the  case  of  those  pupils  who 
became  deaf  from  apparently  accidental  causes,  13.8  per  cent,  had 
other  members  of  their  families  deaf  and  dumb;  and  that  of  1,089 
pupils  of  five  institutions,  856,  or  78.6  per  cent,  had  married  deaf- 
mutes  ....  (that)  a  hereditary  tendency  towards  deafness,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  possession  of  deaf  relatives,  is  a  most  important 
element  in  determining  the  production  of  deaf  offspring.” 

And  he  surmised  that  this  tendency  “may  even  be  a  more  im¬ 
portant  element  than  the  mere  fact  of  congenital  deafness  in  one 
or  both  of  the  parents.” 

Graham  Bell  offered  no  objection  to  the  deaf  marrying,  so 
long  as  they  were  careful  to  mate  with  hearing  persons  having  no 
deaf  relatives.  For  he  realized  that  “there  is  no  subject  on  which 
a  man  will  so  little  brook  interference  as  one  of  this  kind  where 
his  affections  are  involved.”  Yet  so  long  as  reliable  statistics  in¬ 
dicate  that  “the  liability  to  the  production  of  congenital  deaf- 
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mutes  is  nearly  twenty  times  that  of  the  population  at  large,*’  he 
earnestly  advocated  such  sensible  action  as  would  lead  deaf-mutes 
to  associate  with,  and  especially  to  marry  hearing  persons  having 
no  deaf  relatives. 

Concerning  the  causes  that  promote  intermarriage  among  the 
deaf,  he  held  that  this  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  was  largely 
due  to  the  unfortunate  system  of  education  adopted  by  many  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  deaf,  and  added:  “indeed  if  we  desired  to  create 
a  deaf  variety  of  the  race,  and  were  to  attempt  to  devise  methods 
which  should  compel  deaf-mutes  to  marry  deaf-mutes,  we  could 
not  invent  more  complete  or  more  efficient  methods  than  those 
that  actually  exist  and  which  have  arisen  from  entirely  different 
and  far  higher  motives  ....  Segregation  really  lies  at  the  root  ot 
the  whole  matter;  for  from  this  the  other  causes  have  been 
evolved  by  the  operation  of  the  natural  law  of  adaptation  to  the 
environment  ....  The  grand  central  principle  that  should  guide 
us,  then,  in  our  search  for  preventive  measures  should  be  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  normal  environment  during  the  period  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  natural  tendency  towards  adaptation  would  then  co¬ 
operate  with  instruction  to  produce  accommodation  to  the  per¬ 
manent  conditions  of  life.” 

Graham  Bell  then  offered  the  following  suggestions  of  a 
remedial  and  preventive  character:  “The  direction  of  change 
should  therefore  be  towards  the  establishment  of  small  schools 
and  the  extension  of  the  day-school  plan  ....  (and)  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  coeducation  with  hearing  children  ....  The  average  per 
capita  cost  of  the  education  of  a  deaf  child  in  an  American  institu¬ 
tion  is  $223.28  per  annum.  Very  small  day-schools  could  be 
maintained  at  no  greater  cost  ....  The  indications  are  that  in 
all  places  where  three  or  four  deaf  children  could  be  brought 
together  near  their  homes  the  cost  would  be  no  more  to  form 
them  into  a  class  in  the  nearest  public  school  building  under  a 
special  teacher -than  to  send  them  to  an  institution.” 

Furthermore,  he  strongly  asserted  that  “segregation  during 
education  has  not  only  favored  the  tendency  towards  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  race  of  deaf-mutes  but  has  led  to  the  evolution  of  a  spec¬ 
ial  language  adapted  for  the  use  of  such  a  race — ‘the  sign-lan¬ 
guage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.’  This  is  especially  true  in  America 
where  the  sign-language  is  employed  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
teachers  in  instructing  their  pupils.  In  foreign  countries  the  vast 
majority  employ,  for  this  purpose,  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
people.” 
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Naturally  these  radical  views  were  widely  discussed,  often  er¬ 
roneously  commented  upon,  and  frequently  cruelly  criticised. 
But  expediency  had  no  part  in  Graham  Bell’s  mentality.  From  his 
point  of  view  there  was  a  far  higher  potency  in  accurate  research, 
in  truthful  portrayal  of  actual  results,  and  in  logical  reasoning 
than  in  caustic  comments.  Right  and  truth  are  eternal;  captious 
criticism  is  ephemeral.  He  treated  all  his  critics  in  a  frank  open- 
hearted  manner  that  won  their  admiration  for  his  intelligent  en¬ 
thusiasm,  even  if  belief  was  not  always  speedily  modified. 

Replying  to  one  criticism  of  his  views,  in  1883,  Graham  Bell 
briefly  reiterated  his  teachings  of  the  previous  five  years,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “I  believe  that  we  should  aim  at  giving  the  deaf  in  child¬ 
hood  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  environment  they  should  have 
in  adult  life.  Bring  them  together  only  in  small  numbers  in  the 
midst  of  hearing  children  in  large  numbers.  Bring  the  deaf  to¬ 
gether  as  little  as  possible  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 
After  school-hours  separate  the  deaf  children  from  one  another  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  special  language,  and  scatter  them 
among  hearing  children  and  their  friends  in  the  outside  world.” 

Early  in  1888  Graham  Bell  received  an  invitation  to  appear 
before  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  deaf.  This  committee 
was  in  session  at  divers  periods  for  several  years,  and  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed  teachers  of  the  deaf 
of  many  schools  and  in  many  lands.  Prior  to  sailing  for  England 
he  mailed  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  superintendents  and 
principals  of  all  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  explaining  the  character  of  the  information  the  Commis¬ 
sion  desired,  enclosing  a  blank  form  for  reply  and  requesting 
prompt  co-operation  to  the  end  that  American  methods  and  pre¬ 
vailing  beliefs  might  be  justly  presented,  and  adding:  “I  shall  also 
be  glad  to  have  you  communicate  any  facts  relating  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf  which  you  think  would  be  of  value  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  lay  your  views  before  the 
members.”  Replies  were  received  from  officials  of  sixty-four  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  these  together  with  communications  from  experts 
and  scientists,  and  with  some  valuable  tables  were  printed  in  a 
book  of  about  two  hundred  pages  at  Graham  Bell's  expense, 
copies  of  which  he  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Commission 
and  others.  In  this  book  seventy-five  pages  were  devoted  to  a 
reprint  of  the  views  expressed  by  superintendents  and  principals 
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of  American  and  Canadian  schools  concerning  the  proper  in¬ 
struction  of  the  deaf,  sixty-five  pages  contained  opinions  and  sta¬ 
tistics  relating  to  intermarriages  of  the  deaf,  while  the  remaining 
pages  were  devoted  to  methods  employed  to  develop  latent  hear¬ 
ing  power,  the  serviceability  of  Visible  Speech,  etc. 

Graham  Bell  appeared  before  this  Royal  Commission  on  four 
days,  June  14,  21,  22,  and  26,  and  replied  to  more  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  questions,  his  testimony  covering  some  sixty  large  octavo 
pages.  He  plainly  showed  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of  making 
it  possible  for  every  deaf  child  to  receive  from  competent  and  well 
paid  teachers  thorough  instruction  in  speech  and  the  reading  of 
speech  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  if 
not  for  the  individual.  “Speech  for  all;  speech-reading  for  as 
many  as  can  readily  profit  by  it”  was  his  motto.  He  perceived 
the  rank  injustice  to  both  the  individual  and  the  race  in  using  as  a 
means  of  communication  and  instruction  a  language  of  signs  un¬ 
known  to  all  but  its  users,  and  which  led  the  deaf  children  so  in¬ 
structed  to  think  and  converse  and  live  in  a  language  foreign  to 
relatives  and  friends.  He  presented  statistics  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  “the  whole  question  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
is. the  question  of  language  teaching.”  And  he  hoped  that  “the 
moral  sentiment  of  society  in  the  future  will  be  such  that  it  will 
be  considered  a  crime  to  deprive  a  human  being  of  the  power  of 
articulate  speech  by  neglecting  to  instruct  him  in  the  use  of  his 
vocal  organs.” 

In  presenting  statistics  showing  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
the  congenitally  deaf  exceeded  the  growth  in  population,  Graham 
Bell  held  that  in  the  beginning  the  first  error  made  by  philan¬ 
thropists  was  in  taking  deaf  children  from  their  homes  and  from 
association  with  hearing  children,  and  that  through  this  segrega¬ 
tion  was  evolved  the  sign-language,  a  means  of  communication 
which  prevents  or  hinders  the  acquisition  of  English  as  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  thus  barring  its  users  from  association  with  the  hearing 
and  forcing  them  to  seek  companionship  among  those  similarly 
instructed,  and  to  marry  one  another.  His  statistics  showed  that 
of  a  total  of  1,443  deaf-mutes  reported  to  have  married,  1,372,  or 
95  per  cent,  married  deaf-mutes.  And  he  added:  “It  is  absolute¬ 
ly  certain — it  is  no  question  for  argument  or  opinion — that  of  the 
deaf  who  have  married  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing 
number  who  marry  deaf-mutes,  until  now  they  nearly  all  marry 
deaf-mutes,  and  of  those  who  marry  hearing  persons,  in  the  ma- 
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jority  of  cases  the  hearing  persons  are  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  deaf-mute  friends.” 

Referring  to  the  use  of  a  gestural  medium  of  communication, 
Graham  Bell  said:  “I  admire  it  as  much  as  any  teacher  of  signs 
can  do ;  and  yet  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  it  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  ....  The  proper  use  of  signs  is  to  illustrate  language, 
not  to  take  its  place  ....  I  believe  there  is  only  one  royal  road 
to  the  learning  of  a  language,  and  that  is  to  use  it  for  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  thought  without  translating  it  into  any  other  language. 
The  moment  you  teach  one  language  through  another  the  pupil 
thinks  in  the  one  language  and  translates  into  the  other.  You 
must  use  the  language  without  translation  ....  While  I  admit 
that  the  use  of  a  sign-language  might  start  the  mind  of  a  deaf 
child  more  quickly  than  the  other  methods,  the  mental  improve¬ 
ment  is  not  continued  but  retarded  as  time  goes  on;  for  printed 
literature  through  which  alone  much  advancement  can  be  gained, 
is  in  another  language  (the  English  language),  and  he  cannot 
profit  fully  by  this  until  he  has  unlearned  the  language  he  first  ac¬ 
quired,  so  as  to  be  able  to  think  in  English.” 

Regarding  the  better  method  of  teaching  children  born  deaf, 
Graham  Bell  said:  “ I  would  have  the  teacher  use  written  lan¬ 
guage,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  manual  alphabet  differs  from 
written  language,  excepting  that  it  is  more  expeditious  ....  1 

would  permit  the  pupils  in  every  school  to  know  and  use  a  man¬ 
ual  alphabet.  I  would  not  permit  the  use  of  the  sign-language. . .  . 
I  believe  that  for  the  congenitally  deaf  written  language  should 
form  the  basis,  because  it  is  clearly  differentiated  to  the  eyes;  it  is 
perfectly  distinct  and  perfectly  clear,  and  I  think  (when  necessary) 
it  should  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet, 
for  we  want  that  method,  whatever  it  is,  that  will  give  us  the  read¬ 
iest  and  quickest  means  o‘f  bringing  English  words  to  the  eyes  of 
the  deaf,  and  I  know  of  no  more  expeditious  means  than  a  manual 
alphabet  ....  I  believe  from  the  experience  I  have  had  that 
there  is  a  time  to  teach  a  child  a  thing,  and  that  you  may  teach  a 
child  a  thing  prematurely  ....  The  spoken  language  presented 
by  word  of  mouth,  what  we  term  speech-reading  in  America,  read¬ 
ing  from  the  mouth,  every  child  who  has  a  knowledge  of  language 
can  acquire;  but  I  think  that  with  the  congenitally  deaf  to  com¬ 
mence  their  education  by  speech-reading,  to  commence  to  have 
the  child  read  words  from  the  mouth,  before  he  knows  the  language, 
interferes  with  his  mental  development,  retards  progress  in  the 
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acquisition  of  language,  and  thus  defeats  its  own  end,  and  retards 
the  acquisition  of  speech-reading  itself.  When  you  look  at  the 
mouth  of  a  person  so  as  to  read  from  the  mouth,  you  find  that  the 
elementary  signs  or  positions  are  not  clearly  differentiated  to  the 
eye  ....  Context  differentiates  the  ambiguous  words  one  from  the 
other.  It  follows  from  this  that  those  who  have  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  English  language  to  be  able  to  judge  by  context  be¬ 
come  good  speech-readers,  but  those  who  have  not  do  not,  and 
speech-reading  alone  will  not  give  them  the  knowledge.  Those 
who  could  speak  before  they  became  deaf  have  that  knowledge 
naturally.  The  congenitally  deaf  must  first  be  given  it  artificially 
....  The  method  I  would  advocate  for  teaching  a  congenitally 
deaf-mute  would  be  that  method  by  which  you  could  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  repetitions  of  words  to  the  eye,  distinctly  and 
clearly  in  a  given  time  ....  I  say  there  is  great  hope  for  the 
deaf  in  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  language  by  accustoming 
them  to  form  the  habit  of  reading  ....  Ordinary  books,  like 
books  of  history,  Stanley’s  Travels,  and  so  on,  do  not  give  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people,  it  is  book  language;  but  novels  and  plays  are 
the  books  that  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  language  and  stim¬ 
ulate  the  pupil  to  read.  If  you  make  a  deaf  child  perforce  every 
day,  as  a  regular  school  exercise,  read  over,  not  a  few  paragraphs 
of  a  book,  but  many  pages,  he  will  gradually  learn  language;  he 
gets  the  repetition  of  words  to  the  eye  that  the  hearing  child  gets 
to  the  ear.  A  hearing  child  has  constant  repetition  of  words  to 
his  ear  for  two  years  before  you  expect  him  to  express  himself  in 
words.  A  deaf  child  should  have  constant  repetition  of  words  to 
his  eye  before  you  call  upon  him  for  any  great  exercise  in  English 
composition.  I  would,  therefore,  have  a  child  read  books  in  order 
to  learn  the  language,  instead  of  studying  the  language  in  order 
to  read  books.” 

In  some  respects  certain  wealthy  men  might  have  proven  as 
successful  benefactors  of  deaf  children  as  Graham  Bell,  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  telephone.  But  who  can  measure  the  value  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  services?  Of  his  time  and  his  abilities  he  has  given  in  un¬ 
stinted  measure  without  thought  of  compensation  other  than  the 
satisfaction  of  a  duty  well  done.  And  there  is  where  the  immeas¬ 
urable  value  of  his  services  will  loom  the  larger  with  the  passing 
of  time.  For  what  bears  his  signature  is  as  authoritative  as  it  is 
possible  for  human  effort  to  make  it. 

The  world  counts  Graham  Bell  a  millionaire.  Yet  with  all  his 
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wealth,  simply  as  a  labor  of  love,  he  hesitated  not,  in  addition  to 
his  many  other  time-absorbing  researches,  to  devote  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  six  years  to  the  most  trying,  most  difficult,  and  exacting 
work,  in  order  that  his  country  might  have  an  accurate  census 
report  relating  to  its  deaf.  And  the  result:  A  government  report 
such  as  the  future  will  rarely  see.  It  is  a  monumental  work  that 
will  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  all  statisticians  when  compil¬ 
ing  data  concerning  the  deaf  in  America. 

Not  only  did  Graham  Bell  initiate  the  enquiries  used  by  the 
enumerators,  and  supervise  the  vast  correspondence  incident  to 
their  returns,  but  he  “determined  the  scope  of  their  investigations 
and  specified  the  tabulations  to  be  made  from  the  data  secured” 
for  the  Twelfth  Census.  Then  he  outlined  the  many  graphical 
diagrams  that  bring  out  “clearly  in  relief  the  really  salient  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  tables.” 

Moreover,  long  before  the  enumerators  were  appointed, 
Graham  Bell,  as  chairman  of  the  Census  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf, 
was  instrumental  in  influencing  Congress  to  amend  the  act  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  taking  the  Census,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  full  enum¬ 
eration  of  all  the  deaf,  instead  of  the  returns  being  restricted  to 
the  deaf  in  institutions  only.  The  Director  of  the  Census  and  the 
members  of  the  House  were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and 
actively  co-operated,  but  only  after  unceasing  efforts  on  his  part 
did  the  Senate  acquiesce.  Then  the  Government  appointed  this 
millionaire  inventor  an  expert  special  agent  of  the  Census  Bureau 
in  order  that  he  might  be  in  a  position  where  he  could  authorita¬ 
tively  supervise  the  collecting  of  the  necessary  statistics  relating 
to  the  deaf  living  on  June  i,  1900.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  Graham  Bell  not  only  made  every  possible  effort  through 
correspondence  or  otherwise  to  eliminate  all  that  appeared  erro¬ 
neous  in  the  returns,  and  to  secure  such  additional  information 
as  would  insure  correct  tabulation  under  specialized  as  well  as 
general  headings,  but  he  also  bore  the  entire  expense  incurred  in 
gathering  data  for  which  the  Census  appropriation  was  no  longer 
available. 

Thus,  whilst  the  unremitting  labors  of  Graham  Bell  have  se¬ 
cured  to  mankind  the  invaluable  benefaction  of  the  electrical  trans¬ 
mission  of  speech  over  long  distances,  they  also  coincidentally ,  have 
insured  to  future  generations  of  the  deaf  in  America,  the  boon  of 
speech  and  the  blessedness  of  being  no  longer  dumb. 


THE  SPEAKING  MOUTH.1 

By  A.  J.  Story,  Stoke-upon-Trsnt,  England. 

At  the  present  time,  practically  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  re¬ 
sponsible  either  for  the  first  teaching  of  speech  or  for  its  continuing 
improvement  after  it  has  been  acquired.  The  importance  of  an  accu¬ 
rate  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  teacher  is  therefore 
obvious.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  of  the  errors  met  with 
in  the  speech  of  deaf  children  are  avoidable,  and  that  even  when 
errors  creep  in,  as  they  will,  they  are,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
remediable.  But  to  avoid  or  to  remedy,  the  teacher  must  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  the  principles  and  practice  of  speech  production ; 
and  in  his  work  of  developing  speech  without  the  assistance  of  the 
learner’s  ear,  guard  against  suggesting  anything  in  the  nature  of 
artificial  or  avoidable  difficulty,  too  easily  created  either  through 
lack  of  scientific  knowledge,  or  by  a  want  of  care  in  teaching. 

Comparing  the  speech  produced  by  the  average  deaf  speakers 
in  our  schools  with  that  emanating  from  hearing  children,  there  will 
be  observed  varying  differences  in  the  quality  of  voice,  in  the  purity 
of  individual  sounds,  in  combination,  and  in  the  ease  and  fluency  of 
production.  Some  may  object  that  the  comparison  is  an  unfair 
one;  but  it  cannot  be  so  regarded,  for  the  value  of  speech  to  the 
deaf  in  after-school  life  is  directly  dependent  upon  its  closeness,  in 
facility  of  production  and  intelligibility,  to  that  of  children  who 
hear,  and  consequently  that  speech  becomes  the  standard  at  which 
teachers  of  the  deaf  must  aim. 

Only  the  stimulus  to  set  similar  organic  provisions  in  motion 
varies.  Every  variation  apparent  to  the  ear  necessarily  represents 
some  corresponding  differences  in  the  position  or  in  the  action  of 
the  organs  of  speech ;  and  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  must  diagnose 
these  mechanical  defects  and  interpret  them  in  terms  that  are  intelli¬ 
gible  to  his  pupil  through  the  exercise  of  sight  or  touch,  or  both. 
This  constitutes  the  great  work  of  the  teacher  of  speech. 

The  tongue  is  the  chief  organ  of  speech  and  errors,  either  of 
position,  pressure,  or  action  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  defects 
observed  in  individual  sounds  and  in  the  quality  of  voice  in  the 
speech  of  deaf  speakers.  These  errors  and  what  lead  up  to  them 
may  be  embodied  in  a  consideration  of  what  may  be  called  “the 
speaking  mouth.” 


1  A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  at  Stoke-npon-Trent, 
England. 
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An  examination  of  the  mouths  of  hearing  persons  during 
speech  will  illustrate  that  the  part  in  which  the  definite  action  of  the 
tongue  takes  place  is  that  which  lies  between  the  teeth  and  the  edge 
of  the  hard  palate,  and  does  not  include  that  posterior  part  roofed 
over  by  the  soft  palate.  The  term  “speaking  mouth,”  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  paper,  is  therefore  distinctly  defined;  and  at  various 
points  of  this  fore  part  of  the  oral  cavity,  by  means  of  lingual  con¬ 
tact  or  approach,  with  varying  degrees  of  pressure  and  differing 
movement,  most  of  the  elements  of  speech  are  formed.  Any  inac¬ 
curacy  in  any  one  of  these  essential  features  of  speech  production 
directly  interferes  with  the  quality  of  speech  itself,  and  may  indi¬ 
rectly  mar  the  tone  quality  of  voice.  In  other  words,  these  faults 
enlarge  the  area  in  which  lingual  action  takes  place  beyond  that 
which  we  have  referred  to  as  the  speaking  mouth  of  natural  usage 
in  spoken  English. 

Taking  the  consonantal  sounds  formed  inside  the  mouth,  we 
may  fairly  accurately  mark  off  three  separate  parts  of  the  speaking 
mouth,  as  the  points  at  which,  higher  or  lower  in  the  mouth,  various 
groups  of  these  sounds  are  produced.  These  parts  are:  i,  at  the 
gums  near  the  teeth ;  2,  immediately  behind  this  point  about  the 
bend  of  the  gum ;  and  3,  at  the  neighborhood  of  the  edge  of  the 
hard  palate.  These  parts  are  all  well  forward  in  the  mouth,  and  all 
the  mouth-formed  consonants  are  associated  with  them. 

Thus  at  the  anterior  part  the  sound  t,  p}  n,  s,  z,  /,  and  r  are 
formed;  at  the  second  or  middle  part,  ch ,  sh,  j,  and  zh;  and  at  the 
third,  or  back  part,  the  sounds  h,  g,  and  ng  are  produced.  The  stu¬ 
dent  will  detect  small  and  almost  imperceptible  differences  in  the 
placement  of  the  tongue  in  individual  sounds  of  the  related  groups, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sounds,  t,  d,  and  n;  sh  and  ch;  and  others.  In 
the  first  named  a  slightly  increased  part  of  the  palate  is  affected  by 
the  tongue;  while  in  sh  the  point  of  approach  is  slightly  more  for¬ 
ward  than  the  point  of  contact  in  ch. 

These  variations  are  due  to  the  introduction  of  voice  or  to  the 
adoption  of  differing  principles  of  emission.  They  should  there¬ 
fore  be  taught  from  that  point  of  view,  and  not  from  any  labored 
attempt  to  bring  about  in  the  child  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  actual 
position  of  the  tongue  whilst  effecting  them.  Thus,  the  position  for 
t,  with  the  addition  of  voice,  will,  of  itself,  secure  the  altered  pres¬ 
sure  and  slightly  enlarged  area  of  lingual  contact,  without  unduly 
worrying  either  the  teacher  or  the  child  with  these  details.  In  sh 
the  substitution  of  an  explosive  emission  of  the  breath  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  emission  that  belongs  to  the  sound  will  produce  ch.  These 
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changes  may  be  mechanically  demonstrated  to  the  learner;  but  it  is 
proceeding  backwards,  after  the  earliest  lessons  which  necessarily 
involve  those  sounds  in  which  the  distinctive  organic  action  is 
clearly  seen,  to  seek  to  first  secure  the  exact  position  required  by  the 
sound  effect.  The  effort  should  rather  be  to  lead  the  child  to  in¬ 
telligently  reproduce  a  similar  manifestation  of  breath  or  voice  to 
those  he  has  learned  to  produce  at  the  lips  and  teeth,  at  other  points 
of  the  speaking  mouth,  using  the  tongue,  the  only  available  organ 
for  this  purpose,  instead  of  those  already  used. 

It  is  helpful  to  remember  that  the  distance  from  the  first  to  the 
third  point  in  the  mouth  is  really  very  small,  certainly  little  farther 
back  into  the  mouth  than  the  front  half,  or  perhaps  in  the  children 
we  teach  in  our  schools  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half.  All 
the  tongue-formed  sounds  are  made  within  this  small  space,  and 
not,  as  the  practice  of  some  teachers  seems  to  suggest,  farther  back 
in  the  oral  cavity.  The  smallness  of  the  operations  that  end  in 
speech  is  therefore  clearly  seen,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  requisite 
movements  is  apparent. 

There  are  natural  reasons  for  this  forward  use  of  the  mouth  in 
speech.  It  insures  freedom  of  muscular  action  to  the  tongue,  the 
most  flexible  and  easily  controlled  part  of  which  is  the  tip  and  fore 
part  generally.  It  also  allows  of  the  full  resonating  quality  of  the 
vibrating  air  from  the  larynx,  which,  in  order  to  obtain  the  added 
vibrations  necessary  to  proper  tone  quality,  must  be  thrown  upon 
the  hard,  bony  parts  of  the  mouth.  These  added  vibrations  do  not 
result  if  that  vibrating  air  is  directed  against  the  soft  muscular  parts 
of  the  back  of  the  mouth,  which  diminish  rather  than  increase  the 
original  vibrations,  just  as  covering  a  table  with  a  thick  cloth  would 
deaden  the  sound  given  off  by  knocking  it  with  a  hard  substance. 

It  is  a  rule  in  singing  that  the  voice  should  be  thrown  well  for¬ 
ward,  and  this  is  equally  important  in  speaking,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  those  to  whom  the  ear  affords  no  assistance.  The  backward 
use  of  the  mouth  by  deaf  speakers  sometimes  gives  the  idea  of 
“speaking  in  the  throat,”  or,  as  a  recent  writer,  richly  gifted  with 
imagination,  described  in  a  London  journal,  of  “a  voice  from  the 
grave.” 

There  are  two  outstanding  errors  that  clearly  tend  to  set  up  this 
harmful  habit  in  speech,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  unskillful  teaching  is  responsible.  The  action  of  the 
tongue  takes  place  too  far  backwards  in  the  mouth,  and  its  pressure 
upon  the  palate  is  too  great.  The  latter  may  be  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  former. 
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The  instruction,  sometimes  given  to  teachers,  to  “draw  the 
tongue  back  entirely/’  is  never  a  correct  guide.  The  tongue  cannot 
consistently  with  speech  production  be  drawn  back  entirely,  and  it  is 
never  so  withdrawn  for  any  natural  speech  purpose.  To  do  so 
would  prevent  its  proper  use  in  relation  to  the  palate,  destroy  the 
resonance  of  voice,  and  impede  its  escape.  In  forming  the  lingual 
sounds,  the  tongue  merely  arches  itself,  presenting  various  parts  of 
its  surface  against  or  towards  the  palate.  This  arching  necessarily 
shortens  its  length ;  its  body  thickens  while  its  tip  recedes.  This 
latter  movement  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  withdrawal ;  but 
actually  there  is  none.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably,  as 
compared  with  its  position  at  rest  in  the  mouth,  a  distinctly  forward 
movement  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  in  the  utterance  of  all  sounds 
in  order  to  leave  the  opening  of  the  throat  clear  for  the  escape  of 
the  medium  of  speech.  Even  in  the  back  sounds,  k,  g,  ng,  there  is 
no  withdrawal  of  the  tongue;  there  is  an  arching,  and  incidentally 
a  slight  recession  of  its  tip.  The  distinctive  action  takes  place  at 
the  region  of  the  hard  palate,  leaving  the  back  of  the  mouth  clear 
for  the  storage  and  escape  of  the  medium  from  the  larynx.  The 
slight  recession  of  the  tongue  is  an  effect  of  the  organic  action,  not 
a  cause  of  it.  It  is  sympathetic  to  the  elevation  of  the  tongue,  and 
it  is  ruinous  to  attempt  to  bring  about  this  elevation  by  pushing  the 
tongue  backwards  into  the  mouth.  Such  an  expedient  may  lead  to  a 
sound,  but  certainly  not  to  the  full-toned  one  of  easy  and  natural 
utterance.  The  teacher  should  never  give  the  child  the  idea  of 
withdrawing  the  tongue.  He  should  approach  the  matter  from  the 
proper  standpoint.  Normal  children  guide  their  attempts  to  speak 
by  the  sound  effect  to  be  produced.  The  deaf  child  should  be  shown 
the  mechanical  effect  desired  in  such  ways  as  are  intelligible  to  him, 
and  be  encouraged  to  imitate  it.  The  teacher  should  avoid  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  he  can  any  interference  with  the  tongue,  either  with  the 
finger  or  the  spatel.  Imitation,  both  with  the  deaf  and  those  who- 
hear,  is  the  stimulating  principle  of  speech,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  really  permanent  value  will  be  set  up  in  the  speech  of  the  deaf 
if  the  teacher  presumes  to  disturb  that  natural  stimulus. 

The  child  should  be  trained  to  appreciate  the  two  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  emitting  breath  and  voice,  and  to  apply  these  principles, 
vocal  and  non-vocal,  at  various  parts  of  his  speaking  mouth  as  re¬ 
quired  for  the  different  sounds,  allowing  him  the  advantage  of  any 
mechanical  aid  by  feeling  or  touch  or  sight.  Every  artifice  of  in¬ 
genuity  should  be  exhausted  before  any  external  manipulation  of 
the  tongue  is  attempted,  for  it  is  so  sensitive  that  in  self-defense  it 
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will  recoil  from  such  treatment.  The  finger  or  the  spatel  may  easily 
set  up  their  own  special  evils  and  disturb  the  quality  of  the  whole 
range  of  speech  by  enlarging  the  part  of  the  mouth  used  in  speaking. 

Another  error,  probably  arising  from  this  backward  use  of  the 
tongue,  is  found  in  the  degree  of  pressure  it  exerts  upon  the  palate. 
The  hardest  pressure,  consistent  with  facility  of  speech,  is  of  a  very 
slight  description,  even  in  the  non-vocal  explosive  sounds.  The 
muscular  delicacy  of  the  tip  and  fore  part  of  the  tongue  is  adapted 
to  this  very  gentle  usage,  which  becomes  less  possible  towards  its 
back  part.  Carefully  trained  from  the  beginning,  the  deaf  would 
probably,  like  the  hearing,  take  the  easiest  method  of  producing  the 
effect  aimed  at;  and  that  easiest  method  naturally  involves  the  for¬ 
ward  use  of  the  tongue.  Lingual  pressure  in  teaching  should  be 
regulated  to  produce  only  the  particularly  vocal  manifestation  re¬ 
quired;  anything  beyond  this,  by  the  rigidity  induced  from  constant 
misuse,  interferes  with  the  flexibility  of  the  tongue  and  the  quality 
of  the  resultant  speech. 

The  sound  t  requires  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
on  the  upper  gum.  Exaggerating  this  pressure,  the  area  of  contact 
recedes  slightly  farther  into  the  mouth  and  a  larger  surface  of  the 
tongue  than  is  necessary  is  applied  to  the  gum.  A  similar  error  in 
pressure,  exerted  in  all  sounds  formed  at  the  three  points  we  have 
referred  to,  tends  to  carry  the  actions  backwards,  and  thereby  to 
enlarge  the  speaking  mouth.  The  pressure  being  excessive,  the 
whole  of  the  tongue  is  thereby  more  or  less  rigidly  held,  and,  like  a 
wedge  pushed  farther  back  into  the  angle  of  a  hinge,  the  movements 
of  the  jaw  are  necessarily  exaggerated. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  wrong  usage  of  the  tongue  is  fre¬ 
quently  responsible  for  a  permanent  nasal  quality  in  the  speech  of 
the  deaf,  because  the  functions  of  the  soft  palate  are  impeded.  In 
speech  it  should  assume  an  almost  horizontal  position,  except  in  the 
nasal  sounds,  partitioning  off  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  from 
the  mouth.  But  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  tongue  making  the 
storage  and  escape  of  the  vibrating  air  from  the  larynx  unneces¬ 
sarily  difficult,  the  tendency  to  obtain  relief  by  dropping  the  soft 
palate  is  favored. 

The  effect  of  this  backward  action  of  the  tongue  upon  the  tone 
quality  of  voice  must  also  be  considered.  The  muscular  movements 
that  govern  the  conversion  of  breath  into  voice  are  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  complex  character.  The  complicated  action  of  the  involuntary 
muscles,  that  are  not  directly  subject  to  the  control  of  the  speaker, 
such  as  those  of  the  arytenoids  influencing  the  parallelism  of  the 
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vocal  cords,  are  responsible  for  this  change,  and  will  effect  it  satis¬ 
factorily  unless  overpowered  by  the  action  of  other  muscles  which 
are  directly  under  control.  Any  undue  action  of  the  muscles  exter¬ 
nal  to  the  larynx,  but  connected  with  it,  interferes  with  the  proper 
working  of  its  internal  muscles ;  consequently  an  excessive  move¬ 
ment  of  the  jaw,  or  of  the  tongue,  both  of  which  are  directly  con¬ 
nected  by  muscular  tissue  with  the  larynx,  produces  excessive  action 
of  its  external  muscles  and  prevents  the  easy  and  natural  working 
of  its  internal  muscles,  thereby  injuriously  affecting  the  quality  of 
voice.  Any  suggestion  likely  to  lead  the  pupil  to  become  too  con¬ 
sciously  aware  of  the  action  of  any  part  of  his  vocal  apparatus  is 
wrong,  and  should  be  avoided  in  teaching.  Such  exaggeration  may 
lead  to  straining  or  constricting  some  outside  laryngeal  muscle 
which,  thereby  held  or  overpowered,  cannot  allow  of  the  free  and 
unrestricted  play  of  its  inside  muscles  upon  which  the  quality  of 
voice  primarily  depends.  In  this  connection  we  may  point  out  that 
in  order  to  avoid  false  suggestions  to  the  pupil  it  would  be  better  to 
place  the  hand  on  the  chest,  rather  than  upon  the  throat,  when  en¬ 
deavoring  to  get  the  child  to  produce  voice. 

In  normal  use  the  general  construction  of  the  organs  provides 
that  the  opening  from  the  larynx  into  the  mouth  should  be  kept 
clear  of  the  tongue,  but  if  the  tongue  be  withdrawn  into  the  mouth, 
it  presses  upon  the  epiglottis  and  prevents  the  free  escape  of  the 
voice. 

Such,  then,  are  the  dangers  of  exaggeration  in  teaching  speech. 
They  indicate  a  policy  of  “no  interference”  with  the  tongue,  and 
suggest  that  the  element  of  direct  imitation,  without  mechanical 
manipulation,  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  in  teaching. 
They  proclaim  the  necessity  for  naturalness  in  developing  speech 
in  the  deaf,  if  ever  that  speech  is  to  become  of  value  to  them  in  later 
life.  What  can  be  done  to  render  that  speech  more  natural  in  its 
acquirement  and  results?  We  have  seen  that  exaggeration  of  all 
kinds  must  be  avoided,  and  that  the  stimulus  of  intelligent  imita¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  learner.  This  means  that  principles  must 
be  first  taught  in  easily  seen  sounds,  and  their  adaptations,  as  re¬ 
quired  for  less  seen  sounds,  must  be  obtained  direct  from  the  effects 
to  be  produced,  and  not  from  enforcing,  or  trying  to  enforce,  the 
almost  impossible  recognition  of  minor  differences  of  lingual  place¬ 
ment  or  pressure. 

At  the  present  time  the  teaching  of  speech  in  our  schools  is 
too  hurried.  Twelve  months  or  so  are  not  sufficient  for  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  its  elements,  to  say  nothing  of  their  combination.  The 
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hearing  child  takes  longer.  It  is  likely  that  the  preliminary  training 
in  the  form  of  tongue  exercises  and  others  tend  directly  towards 
the  wrong  usage  of  the  tongue  and  other  organs,  wrong  pressures, 
and  exaggerated  action.  These  results  easily  follow  from  directing 
too  much  consciousness  upon  the  physical  positions  of  speech  while 
the  child  is  quite  incapable  of  associating  any  intelligent  meaning 
with  them,  and  has  no  real  notion  of  what  he  is  attempting.  There 
must  of  necessity  be  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  imitation — that 
is,  speech  unaccompanied  with  an  idea  of  its  purpose — but,  as  speech 
in  the  deaf  necessitates  so  large  a  degree  of  local  physical  training 
in  organs  that  have  not  hitherto  served  its  purposes,  it  is  certain, 
as  in  all  other  forms  of  physical  training,  that  the  best  results  follow 
when  intelligence  detects  some  meaning  or  purpose  in  what  is  done 
and  seeks  to  deepen  that  meaning. 

The  teaching  of  speech,  so  far  as  the  children  learning  it  are 
concerned,  must  become  a  far  more  intelligent  exercise  than  it  now 
frequently  is.  For  this  purpose  a  longer  period  must  be  allowed 
for  its  development.  But  in  view  of  the  age  of  the  learners  and 
of  the  importance  of  their  larger  necessity,  language,  the  spreading 
of  the  teaching  of  speech  over  a  longer  period  would  demand  that 
the  cultivation  of  language  should  proceed  in  such  ways  as  are 
happily  available,  even  though,  for  the  time,  speech  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  represent  it.  This  will  almost  certainly  become  the 
method  of  the  future,  and  then,  beyond  doubt,  the  development  of 
speech  in  the  deaf  will  be  intensely  more  successful,  because  lan¬ 
guage,  previously  understood  to  some  extent,  will  give  aim  and 
purpose  to  the  child  while  seeking  to  acquire  it. 

Meanwhile  very  much  is  to  be  done  by  teachers  in  promoting  the 
naturalness  of  speech  in  their  pupils.  They  themselves  must  know 
its  principles  and  mechanism  so  perfectly  that  they  may  clearly  see 
what  to  avoid  in  teaching  it.  They  must  understand  the  relation 
of  the  hearing  child  to  speech  so  thoroughly  that  they  may  be  able 
to  adapt  his  conditions  in  suitable  manifestations  to  the  deaf  child, 
and  by  skilful  guidance  establish  in  the  deaf  the  correct  use  of  the 
speaking  mouth,  thereby  preventing  those  frequent  disappointments 
to  both  the  children  and  themselves  when  the  former  discover  the 
difficulty  and  comparative  uselessness  in  practical  life  of  a  speech 
that  differs  in  the  placements  of  its  organs,  its  pressures  and  move¬ 
ments,  from  the  easy  and  graceful  speech  of  hearing  people,  so 
much  that  they  cease  to  use  what  they  themselves  feel  to  be  cum¬ 
brous  and  other  persons  find  to  be  unintelligible. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BACKWARD  DEAF  IN  PRUSSIA.1 

By  Gustav  Bodensiek,  Hirdesheim,  Germany. 

During  the  last  few  decades  our  public  schools  as  well  as  the 
institutions  for  the  deaf  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  cope 
with  the  varying  ability  of  their  pupils.  An  inquiry  into  the  history 
of  this  movement  results  in  the  interesting  fact  that,  as  far  as  the 
public  schools  are  concerned,  it  was  started  by  psychiaters  (special¬ 
ists  for  mental  defects),  whereas,  with  regard  to  the  institutions  for 
the  deaf,  it  was  carried  into  effect  by  pedagogues.  The  motives  by 
which  each  of  these  two  groups  of  men  were  led  differed  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  chief  aim  of  the  physicians  was  that  backward,  in  a 
certain  sense  defective,  pupils  too  should  be  enabled  to  make  prog¬ 
ress.  The  instructors  of  the  deaf,  however,  were  striving,  above 
all,  to  further  the  normal,  healthy  pupil  as  much  as  possible.  In  the 
one  case,  therefore,  segregation  of  the  backward  was  an  end  in 
itself,  whereas,  in  the  other,  at  least  originally,  it  was  rather  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  measures  which  were  taken  by  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  deaf,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  benefit  of  their  normal 
pupils,  naturally  affected  the  backward  pupils  also,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that,  in  discussing  the  education  of  our  backward  deaf,  the 
whole  exterior  organization  of  our  scheme  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  My  treatise  consists,  there¬ 
fore,  of  two  parts,  namely :  Organization  and  Instruction. 

I. 

There  is  no  central  administration  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
in  Prussia,  consequently  its  organization  differs  widely  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  therefore  seems  best  to  treat  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  each  province  separately. 

East  Prussia. 

In  the  institution  at  Konigsberg  a  separation  of  the  pupils  ac¬ 
cording  to  mentality  was  introduced  on  April  i,  1901.  After  the 
first  school  year  the  pupils  are  divided  into  A  and  B  classes.  If 
necessary,  another  shifting  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
after  which  the  separation  may  be  considered  to  be  final.  The  plan 
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of  the  institution  provides  for  eight  A  and  eight  B  classes  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  eight  school  years  in  the  course). 

The  institutions  at  Angerburg  and  Rossel  are  at  present  in  a 
state  of  reorganization.  The  institution  at  Angerburg,  a  day  school, 
is  to  be  enlarged  to  sixteen  classes,  with  an  eight-years’  course  and 
separation  of  the  pupils,  as  at  Konigsberg.  In  the  fall  of  1906,  or 
at  the  latest  at  Easter,  1907,  the  institution  will  be  transferred  to 
Tilsit,  where  a  large  building  for  this  purpose  is  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  institution  at  Rossel  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in 
order  to  accommodate  hereafter  nine  classes,  eight  graded  classes 
and  one  class  for  articulation  (i.  e.,  beginners).  The  number  of 
pupils  admitted  each  year  is  sufficient  to  form  two  classes,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  backward  pupils  are  transferred  to  Tilsit,  so 
that  at  Rossel  there  will  always  be  only  A  classes  and  one  double 
admission  class. 

West  Prussia. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  an  eight-years’  course,  on  the  first  of 
October,  1905,  the  schools  of  this  province  were  newly  organized  as 
follows : 

The  institution  at  Schlochau  admits  three  beginning  (articula¬ 
tion)  classes  yearly.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils,  at  least 
thirty-six  in  number,  are  formed  into  two  A  classes  and  one  B  class. 
One  of  the  A  classes  remains  at  Schlochau,  while  the  other  A  class 
and  the  B  class  are  sent  to  Marienburg.1  In  making  that  division 
the  home  of  the  children  is  taken  into  consideration.  Marienburg, 
therefore,  has  seven  A  classes  and  seven  B  classes,  and  Schlochau 
seven  A  classes  and  three  articulation  classes. 

PoMMERANIA. 

After  May  1,  1901,  for  a  time  the  two  institutions  at  Koslin  and 
Stettin  taught  their  backward  pupils  during  the  first  two  years  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  pupils,  and  then  transferred  them  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  at  Stralsund.  The  three  classes  thus  formed  at  Stralsund 
consisted  of  children  who  had  been  admitted  at  totally  different 
periods,  so  that,  in  order  to  avoid  this  incongruity,  arrangements 
have  been  made  that  the  backward  of  the  two  institutions  at  Koslin 
and  Stettin  are  to  be  transferred  every  second  year  only.  Thus  a 
six-years’  course  in  the  B  institution  is  provided  for  the  backward 
in  addition  to  the  two-years’  course  of  the  admission  schools. 


1  See  “Blatter  fiir  Taubstummenbildung,”  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  326. 
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Brandenburg. 

The  deaf  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg  have  been  admitted 
every  year  since  1899  by  the  two  institutions  at  Guben  and  Wriezen 
alternately.  Because  of  its  situation,  the  institution  at  Wriezen 
always  admits  more  pupils  than  the  other  institution,  and  is  thereby 
enabled  to  divide  them  according  to  mentality  into  three,  eventually 
even  in  four,  classes,  whereas,  the  institution  at  Guben  is  obliged  to 
be  content  with  a  division  into  two  classes.  In  the  municipal  insti¬ 
tution  of  Berlin  pupils  are  not,  as  a  rule,  separated  according  to 
mentality,  but  the  organization  of  the  classes  and  the  whole  course 
of  instruction  provide  for  special  attention  to  very  dull  or  even 
weak-minded  children;  if  necessary,  individual  instruction  is  given, 
and  two  small  classes  in  the  intermediate  and  the  upper  grade  are 
formed  for  backwards  only. 

Posen. 

As  yet  there  is  no  uniform  organization  in  this  province,  but 
the  institution  at  the  city  of  Posen,  as  well  as  that  at  Schneidemiihl, 
have  each  taken  steps  to  meet  as  much  as  is  within  their  power  the 
difficulty  involved  by  the  varying  mentality  of  their  pupils.  At 
Posen,  where  yearly  two  or  three  classes  are  admitted,  separation 
into  A  and  B  classes  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  while 
at  Schneidemiihl  arrangements  have  been  made  to  gather  as  far  as 
possible  all  the  backward  pupils  in  one  class,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  previously  belonged  to  different  classes  and  were 
admitted  in  different  years.  At  the  institution  in  Bromberg,  which 
is  not  as  large  as  the  other  two,  the  backward  of  the  upper  grades 
sometimes  form  a  special  class. 

Sieesia. 

At  the  two  large  Silesian  institutions,  in  Ratibor  and  in  Breslau, 
the  principle  of  separation  was  adopted  at  an  early  date  (Ratibor, 
1875  i  Breslau,  1882) .  Soon  after  their  admission  the  pupils  of  both 
institutions  are,  according  to  their  mentality,  divided  into  three  or 
four  groups,  and  this  sifting  is  continued  during  the  course  of 
articulation.  In  order  to  bring  about  a  final  segregation,  each  pupil 
is  once  more  closely  examined  in  Breslau  at  the  end  of  the  first 
school  year.  A  and  B  groups  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  at 
the  institution  in  Tiegnitz,  where  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
pupils  is  admitted  every  year. 
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Saxony. 

The  question  of  segregation  is  still  being  discussed  in  the 
province  of  Saxony,  although  collective  or  backward  classes  have 
here  and  there  been  formed. 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

In  this  province  there  is  only  one  institution,  that  at  Schleswig,, 
but  it  consists  of  two  buildings — a  boarding  and  a  day  school,  situ¬ 
ated  in  entirely  different  parts  of  the  city.  Admission  takes  place 
every  second  year,  and  the  pupils  are  soon  divided  into  three  classes, 
graded  according  to  mentality.  The  C  pupils  remain  in  the  board¬ 
ing  school  during  the  whole  course,  whereas  the  A  and  B  pupils  are 
sent  to  the  day  school  after  their  second  year. 

Hanover. 

Since  Easter,  1904,  there  have  been  in  Hanover  (barring 
Ostfriesland)  two  admission  schools,  at  Hildesheim  and  at  Stade, 
to  each  of  which  a  certain  district  of  the  province  is  assigned.  The 
two  institutions  admit  alternately  every  other  year,  so  that  every 
other  year  the  children  are  sent  to  the  institution  of  the  district  to 
which  they  belong.  During  the  first  year  they  are  divided  into  A, 
B,  and  C  pupils.  The  A  and  B  pupils  remain  in  the  admission 
schools  during  the  whole  course  of  their  instruction,  whereas  the 
C  pupils,  after  a  two-years’  course,  are  assigned  to  the  institution 
at  Osnabriick. 

Westphalia. 

In  the  province  of  Westphalia  there  are  four  institutions.  Two 
are  Roman  Catholic,  the  other  two  Protestant.  By  a  rule  enforced 
about  six  years  ago,  one  of  the  Protestant  as  well  as  one  of  the 
Catholic  institutions  were  bound,  every  year,  to  admit  the  new 
pupils,  and  to  separate  them  according  to  their  mentality  into  A  and 
B  classes.  For  reasons  unknown  to  me  this  arrangement  has  been 
abandoned,  after  a  few  years’  trial,  and  the  old  order  of  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  reinstated.  The  erection  of  an  institution  for  back¬ 
ward  deaf  at  Soest  is  being  planned. 

HessE-Nassau. 

The  situation  in  Hesse-Nassau  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Posen. 
The  institutions  at  Camberg  and  Frankfurt  do  not  separate  at  all, 
whereas  at  Homberg  separation  into  three  groups  has  been  success- 
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fully  carried  out  since  1894.  To  accomplish  this  more  consistently 
the  latter  institution  admits  new  pupils  only  every  second  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  school  year  the  separation  into  A,  B,  and  C 
classes  is  considered  to  be  final. 

Rhineprovince. 

Each  of  the  seven  institutions  of  this  province  admits  pupils. 
Usually  after  two  years,  but  sometimes  earlier,  they  transfer  their 
backward  either  to  the  Roman  Catholic  B  institution  near  Essen, 
or  to  the  Protestant  B  institution  at  Neuwied.  The  B  institution  at 
Ifuttrop  has  five  classes  and  the  one  at  Neuwied  three. 

The  above-mentioned  facts  show  that  separation  of  pupils  ac¬ 
cording  to  mentality  has  been  carried  into  effect  nearly  all  over 
Prussia.  In  not  less  than  seven  provinces  the  education  of  the  deaf 
has  been  uniformly  organized  according  to  the  principle  in  question. 
The  large  institutions  in  the  provinces  of  Posen,  Silesia,  and  Hessen- 
Nassau  likewise  divide  according  to  the  mentality  of  their  pupils, 
Westphalia  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  only  the  province  of 
Saxony  is  behind  in  this  respect. 

But  even  those  institutions  which  have  as  yet  not  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  segregation,  for  in  many  places 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  carry  out  segregation  because  of  the  great 
difficulties  involved  by  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  but  very  few  teachers 
nowadays  advocate  uniform  instruction  of  classes  comprising  all 
sorts  of  pupils. 

Another  result  of  our  statistics  is  the  diversity  of  the  various 
organizations.  There  are  four  different  schemes,  namely:  1.  Group¬ 
ing  the  backward  of  different  grades  into  one  (small)  class,  called 
a  ‘'collective  class.”  2.  The  complete  segregation  of  backwards  by 
removal  to  a  separate  school.  3.  Separation  into  two  classes.  4. 
Separation  into  three  or  four  classes. 

The  collective  classes  which  are  met  with  in  the  intermediate 
and  upper  grades  only  are,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  merely 
formed  to  suit  occasional  wants.  Experience  has  taught  us  (as  an 
instance  I  only  need  to  quote  the  development  of  the  institution 
at  Pluttrop)  that  of  all  the  different  arrangements  for  separation 
according  to  mentality,  this  is  the  most  imperfect.  The  lower  classes, 
which  are  so  heavily  burdened  with  speech  gymnastics,  are  not 
relieved  by  it  at  all.  It  is  true  that,  when  separation  takes  place 
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at  last,  the  normal  pupils  may  yet  largely  profit  by  it,  but  we  can 
hardly  expect  satisfactory  results  from  the  poor,  luckless  children 
who  are  thus  finally  brought  together  indiscriminately  from  all  the 
different  grades.  The  later  these  collective  classes  are  formed  the 
smaller,  of  course,  is  their  usefulness;  that  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  special  groups  of  those  children  who  have  reached  the  limit  of 
age  for  confirmation  and  must  acquire  the  minimum  of  knowledge 
prescribed  for  them.1 

The  second  scheme  of  organization,  “Complete  segregation  of 
backwards,”  is  practiced  in  ten  institutions,  with  about  790  children, 
or  nearly  eighteen  per  cent  of  all  deaf  pupils  in  Prussia.  It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  preferable  to  formation  of  collective  classes,  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  much  earlier  separation  of  the  more  or  less  capable 
pupils ;  still  there  are  considerable  disadvantages  pertaining  to  this 
mode  of  separation,  as  experience  has  shown : 

1.  Before  the  various  institutions  transfer  their  backwards,  the 
latter  ordinarily  have  spent  two  years  in  the  articulation  (begin¬ 
ning)  class,  together  with  the  normal  pupils.  During  the  first  year 
they  lag  behind  after  a  few  months,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  simply  occupy  their  seats,  lacking  sufficient  and  adequate  occu¬ 
pation.  It  is  true  that  in  the  second  year  energetic  efforts  again 
are  made  to  advance  the  backward,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  spend 
too  much  time  with  them  out  of  consideration  for  the  normal  pupils, 
they  soon  lag  behind  again.  For  a  little  while  they  stumble  along, 
but  soon  they  are  obliged  to  give  up  and  the  old,  sad  business  of 
idly  occupying  their  seats  is  again  resumed.  Thus  the  B  pupils,  not 
to  mention  other  disadvantages,  are  losing  much  time,  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as,  with  the  backward,  progress  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  in  all  grades  can  only  be  made  at  a  considerably 
slower  rate. 

2.  Deficiency  in  acquiring  mechanical  speech  is  not  always  a 
criterion  of  deficient  mentality,  and,  vice  versa,  the  good  results  in 
articulation  are  not  always  a  proof  of  a  higher  grade  of  mentality. 
Therefore  all  teachers  are  agreed  that  a  correct,  conclusive,  and 
positive  judgment  regarding  the  intellect  of  a  child  may  only  be 
attained  after  determining  whether  and  to  what  degree  the  child  is 
able  to  think  in  the  symbols  of  our  language,  and  it  is  only  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  that  such  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  articula¬ 
tion  classes.  According  to  the  mode  of  separation  adopted  in  the 

1  Confirmation  is  morally  obligatory  in  Germany,  and  must  not  be  deferred 
beyond  the  sixteenth  year. 
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Rhine  province  and  Pommerania,  transfers  of  pupils  have  to  be,  or 
ought  to  be,  made  also  after  the  regular  final  term,  and  how  very 
troublesome  that  is  the  following  instance  may  illustrate: 

On  October  6,  1902,  a  B  class  II  was  formed  in  X  with  five 
pupils;  of  these  five,  two  had  been  admitted  in  1901,  and  three  in 
1902.  In  February,  1903,  another  pupil  was  added  who  had  been 
admitted  in  1901.  At  Easter,  1903,  the  institution  at  Y  assigned 
four  backwards,  admitted  1901,  who  joined  this  II  B  class,  so  that 
from  then  on  it  consisted  of  ten  pupils.  As  these  children,  physically 
as  well  as  mentally,  differed  widely  from  each  other,  two  divisions 
had  to  be  formed.  The  four  pupils  from  Y  and  one  pupil  from  X 
formed  the  first  division,  the  five  remaining  ones  the  second.  In 
September,  1903,  two  more  pupils  were  added  to  the  first  division  of 
class  II  B.  At  Easter,  1904,  it  became  necessary  to  segregate  the 
second  division  as  a  separate  class  III  B,  with  a  special  teacher,  so 
that  the  class  II  B  thereafter  consisted  of  seven  pupils  in  one  division. 

3.  As  the  new  material  yearly  admitted  differs  greatly  in  qual¬ 
ity,  the  separation  of  pupils  into  A  and  B  classes  ought  to  be  based 
on  their  relative  instead  of  their  absolute  capabilities.  In  order  to 
do  that,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  pupils  is  necessary,  and 
such  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  if  admission  of  pupils  is  con¬ 
fined  to  one  institution  only.  If  several  institutions  contribute  their 
share  to  the  formation  of  a  B  class,  a  common  standard  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  relative  degree  of  capability  of  the  individual  pupil  is 
wanting;  consequently,  the  chances  are  that  pupils  are  assigned  as 
backwards  to  the  B  institution,  who,  after  all,  are  better  fitted  for  the 
A  institution  than  for  the  B  institution,  or  vice  versa. 

Separation  into  two  classes  takes  place  in  eight1  institutions, 
with  987  pupils,  about  23  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  It  is  either 
carried  out  within  one  institution,  or  it  involves  transfer  to  another. 
As  to  the  latter  mode,  we  have  as  yet  no  material  derived  from  ex¬ 
perience,  whereas  the  former  has  been  tested  sufficiently  to  reach 
definite  conclusions.  First,  it  must  be  said  that  teachers  who  are 
familiar  with  separation  into  two  classes  are  not  at  all  agreed  in  their 
judgment  as  to  its  practical  value.  To  be  sure,  they  all  agree  that 
separation  into  two  classes  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  first  two 
modes  of  separation  (formation  of  collective  classes  and  complete 
segregation  of  backwards),  but  they  disagree  considerably  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  separation  into  two  classes  and  separation  into 


1  Schneidemuhl  and  Ostpreussen  included. 
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three  classes.  The  latter  is  introduced  in  nine  institutions,  with 
1,323  pupils,  or  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Many 
teachers  consider  separation  into  two  classes  to  be  entirely  sufficient 
and  separation  into  three  classes  to  be  superfluous ;  others  prefer  the 
former  to  the  latter;  and  again  others  think  that  the  separation  into 
three  classes  is  “the  ideal  organization.”  In  explanation  of  these 
contradictions,  I  may,  in  the  first  place,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
each  system  is  put  into  practice  by  individuals,  and  that  consequently 
the  mode  of  separation  which  is  successfully  carried  out  in  X  may  be 
less  satisfactory  in  Y.  Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  comparing 
the  two  systems  of  organization,  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  first  to 
settle  the  question  where  are  the  lines  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  extent 
•  to  which  our  deaf  are  at  all  capable  of  being  educated.  If  in  sepa¬ 
rating  according'to  mentality  it  is  intended  not  to  go  beyond  debility, 
separation  into  two  classes  suffices,  but  if  imbecility  and  the  light 
forms  of  idiocy  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  separation  into- 
three  or  four  classes  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  true  that  institu¬ 
tions  with  the  two-class  system  have  tried  to  do  as  much  justice  as 
possible  to  the  very  weakest  pupils,  but  the  result  was  that  the  B 
classes  were  confronted  with  the  very  calamity  which  they  had  de¬ 
sired  to  remove  by  separation — too  great  a  difference  in  mental 
capability.  To  remedy  this  evil  somewhat  the  old  way  was  tried  of 
forming  a  collective  class  from  pupils  of  the  B  class,  admitted  in 
various  years,  with  the  result  that  it  is  usually  introduced  to  a  visitor 
with  the  characteristic  words :  “Now  this  group,  you  see,  is  really  a 
genuine  C  class.”  Experience  has  taught  us  that  separation  into 
two  grades  is  bound  to  be  superseded  by  the  three-grade  system, 
unless  the  weak-minded  are  altogether  to  be  excluded.  Experience 
has  also  shown  that  each  attempt  to  force  the  different  groups  of  the 
three-grade  system  into  the  two-grade  scheme  would  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  progress  of  the  B  and  C  pupils.  The  following  inci¬ 
dent  may  serve  as  an  example : 

The  institution  at  Hildesheim  admitted  Easter,  1905,  thirty-four 
pupils,  out  of  which  number  fourteen  were  assigned  to  the  A  class, 
thirteen  to  the  B  class,  and  seven  to  the  C  class.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  one  pupil  (idiot)  was  dismissed,  and  two  pupils  of  the  B  class, 
who  were  greatly  hindering  its  progress,  were  transferred  to  the 
C  class.  These  very  children  are  now  making  good  progress,  owing 
to  the  moderate  and  cautious  mode  of  proceeding,  and  have  become 
very  dear  to  me,  and  so  have  two  other  pupils  who  are  very  much 
like  them,  and  who  have  been  in  the  C  class  since  Easter.  Besides 
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these  four,  there  are  in  the  class  two  imbeciles,  who  at  first  seemed 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  making  any  progress — a  deaf  girl  of  very 
weak  constitution  and  suffering  from  enervation  of  the  tongue,  and  a 
half-witted  boy,  who  has  been  totally  neglected  at  home  and  who  is 
suffering  with  St.  Vitus’  dance.  How  would  these  eight  pupils 
have  fared  if  the  separation  into  two  classes  had  been  strictly  car¬ 
ried  out?  As  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  promote  the  four 
pupils  first  mentioned,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  repeat¬ 
edly  through  every  one  of  the  courses,  and  would  thus  have  proved 
a  serious  hindrance  to  every  class  in  which  they  happened  to  be; 
the  two  imbeciles  would  have  been  dismissed  after  some  months, 
and  the  last-named  one  after  a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  question  what  degree  of  weak-mindedness  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  within  the  province  of  institutions  for  the  deaf,  is 
best  answered  by  the  experience  won  from  those  pupils  who,  under 
the  strict  two-grade  system,  could  not  have  made  any  progress  what¬ 
soever;  i.  e.,  the  imbeciles  and  those  pupils  who  are  at  the  border 
between  imbecility  and  idiocy.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  labor,  pains,  and  time  bestowed  upon  them  did  well  pay  with  a 
surpassing  majority  of  these  pupils,  even  if  looked  at  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  It  is  true  that,  with  those  pupils  who  incline  to 
idiocy,  the  obvious  success  is  very  small,  though  relatively  speaking 
of  high  value.  For  this  reason  many  teachers,  and  among  them 
those  who  have  the  largest  experience,  do  not  wish  to  exclude  them 
from  the  instruction  which  they  can  obtain  nowhere  but  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  deaf.  In  the  institution  for  idiots,  the  only  other 
institution  to  be  considered,  the  language  in  which  instruction  is 
given  is  addressed  to  the  ear.  This  language  does  not  exist  for  the 
deaf ;  they  depend,  when  and  wherever  communication  between  them 
and  their  fellow-men  is  to  be  established,  on  the  one  other  great  en¬ 
trance  to  the  soul — the  eye.  If  a  systematic  educational  influence  is 
to  be  exercised  upon  these  pupils,  they  are  not  to  be  treated  as  deaf 
idiots,  but  as  idiotic  deaf,  and  it  is  not  the  teacher  of  the  idiots  who 
ought  to  be  entrusted  with  their  education,  but  the  teacher  of  the 
deaf.  Prompted  by  this  conviction,  prominent  teachers  have  been 
successfully  at  work  to  place  with  the  separate  classes  for  backward 
deaf  those  deaf  inmates  of  institutions  for  idiots  who  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  dismissed  as  incapable  of  instruction  from  the  institutions 
for  the  deaf,  but,  needing  institutional  care,  had  been  assigned  to 
the  institution  for  idiots,  according  to  the  law  passed  on  July  II, 
1891.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  instruction  which  these  weak- 
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minded  deaf  received  in  those  classes  has  proved  to  be  very  success¬ 
ful  with  quite  a  number  of  them. 

But  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf,  and  to 
judge  from  the  fact  just  related  it  doubtless  is,  to  be  the  full  equiva¬ 
lent  for  deaf  children  of  all  the  provisions  made  for  hearing  chil¬ 
dren,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  replace  to  them  not  only  the  public 
and  auxiliary  school,  but  also  the  schooling  of  the  institutions  for 
idiots,  it  is  evident  that  no  deaf  child  ought  to  be  dismissed  as  in¬ 
capable  of  instruction,  unless  an  institution  with  an  extensive  system 
of  separation  has  passed  judgment  on  the  case.  It  might  for  various 
reasons  be  very  difficult  sometimes  to  carry  out  this  idea;  theoret¬ 
ically,  however,  it  is  correct. 

But  even  with  the  adoption  of  this  measure  the  institution  for 
the  deaf  ought  not  to  rest  content  in  its  care  for  the  weak-minded. 
Every  teacher  of  some  experience  knows  that  the  medical  certificates 
required  for  the  admission  of  our  children  are  sometimes  neither 
sufficient  nor  exact.  For  admittance  into  institutions  for  idiots,  a 
physician’s  certificate  is  also  obligatory,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  very  detailed  and  extensive  blank  form  has  to  be  filled 
out  by  him  for  that  purpose,  errors  will  sometimes  occur.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  children  are  sometimes  assigned  to  the  institutions 
for  the  deaf  who  properly  belong  to  those  for  idiots,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  latter  sometimes  admit  children,  who  would  be  better 
provided  for  in  the  former.  The  one  error,  as  well  as  the  other,  is 
doing  great  harm  to  the  children  thus  misplaced.  To  avoid  such 
mistakes  as  much  as  possible,  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  those 
for  the  idiots  ought  to  be  constantly  in  touch  with  each  other.  Just 
as  even  the  auxiliary  schools,  with  their  system  of  separation  into 
three  classes,  ask  for  a  trained  teacher  of  the  deaf,  it  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  advisable  that  the  institutions  for  the  idiots  also  employ  at  least 
one  such  teacher. 


{To  he  continued.) 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF,  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  ONE 
WHO  HAS  BEEN  A  PUPIL.1 

By  Mary  Hagan,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  my  feelings  as  I  start  to  write 
of  and  recall  the  days  of  my  life.  The  feelings  of  a  deaf  child! 
Can  any  of  you  realize  what  they  are?  The  sadness  mingled  with 
the  sweetness,  the  strangeness  of  it  all,  and  very  often  silent  despair, 
until  some  dear  heart  teaches  us  that  we  are  not  alone  in  the  world, 
but  a  true,  active,  living  part  of  it. 

Today,  I  cannot  realize  what  heartaches  isolation  means,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  so  many  friends  who  care  for  me  and  teach  me  the  joy 
of  life ;  but  when  a  child  and  this  deafness  came  on,  all  too  well  I  felt 
alone  and  discouraged,  yet  it  is  a  dear  pleasure  now  to  recall  the 
days  of  my  childhood,  so  many  things  have  happened,  and  all  hap¬ 
pened  for  the  best,  too,  I  am  sure.  I  find  it  a  sweet  joy  to  look  at 
all  things  happily  now. 

When  I  was  a  child  of  five  years,  my  eyes  troubled  me  greatly ; 
an  abscess  formed  on  the  right  eye,  and  the  inflammation  in  both 
eyes  made  me  nearly  blind.  I  remember  so  well  of  having  bandages 
over  them  and  having  to  stay  in  a  dark  room  a  long  time ;  then, 
when  I  did  go  about,  I  would  always  fall.  Even  that  little  trouble 
seemed  endless  then.  After  three  trips  to  Chicago  for  treatments, 
an  operation  was  performed  on  the  right  eye.  How  vividly  that  all 
comes  back  to  me !  The  long  table,  a  pillow  at  my  head,  a  shade 
over  my  eyes  to  keep  the  light  out,  the  doctors  said,  but  I  found  out 
afterwards  that  it  held  something  to  put  me  to  sleep.  After  the 
operation,  my  eyes  were  very  weak,  but  gradually  grew  stronger, 
and  in  a  year  I  could  see  as  well  as  before.  How  happy  and  thank¬ 
ful  I  was ! 

At  the  age  of  six  years  I  started  in  school,  and  loved  it  from  the 
very  beginning  with  an  inexpressible  love,  and  even  now  the  dear 
old  school-room  holds  its  first  impressive  charm.  To  be  a  teacher 
was  my  one  ambition.  Music  had  its  fascination  for  me  also,  and 
when  I  was  eight  years  old  my  father  gave  me  a  piano  for  my  birth- 

1  Read  before  the  Special  Education  Section  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers’  Association,  at  its  meeting,  November  12-14,  1908. 
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day  gift.  It  has  been  my  one  great  treasure  ever  since.  My  teacher 
said  I  could  sing  very  well,  and  often  had  me  sing  at  the  school  ex¬ 
ercises.  I  remember  so  well  the  last  song  I  sang.  Often  now  it 
sings  in  my  ears.  As  I  practiced  singing,  it  somehow  didn’t  sound 
right  to  me.  I  could  not  sing  what  the  piano  said ;  my  voice  was  so 
unnatural  to  me.  Finally  I  was  persuaded  into  learning  it,  and 
sang  it  as  best  I  could. 

After  this  my  hearing  became  duller  every  day ;  my  parents 
realized  that  something  was  radically  wrong  with  my  ears.  One 
day  I  was  crossing  the  road,  and  was  run  over  by  a  team.  I  neither 
saw  nor  heard  it.  I  escaped,  fortunately,  with  but  a  few  bruises, 
but  from  that  on  I  was  totally  deaf.  I  was  nine  years  old  then. 
Everything  possible  was  done  for  me,  but  of  no  avail. 

I  have  had  noises  in  my  ears  ever  since  I  became  deaf,  and 
sometimes  they  are  appalling,  sometimes  so  sad  they  make  me  lonely, 
and  often  they  seem  to  be  the  music  of  the  songs  I  used  to  sing. 

At  the  time  I  became  deaf  I  was  in  the  third  grade  at  school, 
and  kept  on  with  the  hearing  children  until  I  was  half  through  the 
seventh  grade.  The  studies  were  easy  for  me,  but  it  was  hard  to 
understand  everything  going  on  about  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
would  never  be  able  to  go  on  and  keep  up  with  my  class,  yet  my  love 
for  school  made  me  cling  lovingly  to  it.  I  finally  learned  the  sign- 
language,  letting  speech  go,  as  I  thought  there  was  no  other  way  of 
understanding  or  being  understood.  My  mother  never  used  signs 
to  me ;  she  would  always  talk,  and  gradually  I  began  to  watch  her 
lips ;  soon  the  art  of  this  wonderful  lip-reading  came  to  me. 

My  parents  wished  me  to  continue  my  schooling  in  some  school 
for  the  Deaf.  Delavan  was  talked  of,  but,  as  they  used  the  sign- 
language  there,  they  were  afraid  I  would  never  learn  to  talk  again.1 
They  heard  of  the  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  their  methods,  and 
decided  to  send  me  to  the  one  at  Stevens  Point.  I  had  an  aunt  liv¬ 
ing  there,  so  the  home  ties  still  continued,  even  though  I  was  away. 

I  started  in  the  fall  of  1900,  and  was  then  sixteen  years  old. 
My  first  day  at  the  school  for  the  Deaf  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
everything  was  so  strange  to  me.  I  had  grown  shy  and  reticent, 
and  was  afraid  and  wished  to  be  home  again. 

Miss  Gertrude  Van  Adestine,  of  Manawa,  now  principal  of  the 
Detroit  School  for  the  Deaf,  was  my  first  teacher.  How  well  I  re- 

1  In  1900 — the  year  Miss  Hagan  entered  a  school  for  the  Deaf — of  the  223 
pupils  reported  in  the  Delaware  school,  113  were  taught  speech,  without  the 
use  of  the  sign-language  “in  recitation  or  study-room.'’  (See  Association 
Review,  Vol.  II,  page  307,  and  Note,  page  315.)  —  [Editor  Review.] 
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member  the  elation  I  felt  when  she  greeted  me  with  a  sweet  smile, 
and  her  kindness  won  my  love  immediately.  I  was  happily  sur¬ 
prised  at  her  methods  of  teaching;  it  was  so  good  to  know  that  I 
could  be  like  hearing  children  again  and  put  away  the  signs.  A 
great  load  seemed  lifted,  and  before  I  knew  it  a  week  had  gone  by, 
and  I  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  school  and  its  work.  I  worked  un¬ 
interruptedly  for  two  years,  then  Miss  Van  Adestine  resigned  her 
position.  I  was  nearly  heartbroken,  for  I  thought  then  there  was 
never  another  teacher  so  kind  and  good. 

The  work  I  took  up  in  the  Deaf  School  was  Articulation,  Lip- 
reading,  Poetry  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Language,  Geog¬ 
raphy,  and  Sewing.  I  made  such  wonderful  progress  in  lip-reading 
that  the  first  time  I  went  home  my  parents  and  friends  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  my  ability  of  understanding  what  other  people  said  by  the 
movements  of  the  lips. 

Miss  Alice  Robie,  of  Black  River  Falls,  took  our  school  next, 
but  resigned  in  two  months.  Miss  Fannie  Ferguson,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  came  next,  but  as  there  were  only  three  pupils  the  school  went 
down.  I  went  home  then,  and  stayed  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  I  went  to  the  Eau  Claire  School  for  the  Deaf,  but  remained 
there  only  four  months.  My  parents  moved  to  Stevens  Point,  so  I 
decided  to  go  home.  I  spent  my  time  profitably  sewing  and  keeping 
house. 

In  the  fall  of  1905  our  State  Inspector  came  to  Stevens  Point 
to  see  about  re-establishing  our  Day  School.  I  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  idea,  and  willing  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  school 
a  success.  We  made  sure  of  seven  pupils,  and  had  several  more  in 
view. 

Miss  Blanche  Argyle,  of  Black  River  Falls,  now  Mrs.  Fred 
Ball,  of  Stevens  Point,  was  selected  as  our  teacher.  I  waited  with 
eager  interest  to  see  her.  I  knew  I  would  like  or  dislike  her  at  first 
sight.  She  came  to  see  me  and  I  knew  quickly  that  I  had  found  a 
dear  companion,  a  kind  helper  again,  and  what  a  pleasant  year  we 
had !  Miss  Argyle  thought  my  speech  good,  but  my  voice  lacked 
expression,  and  she  told  me  that  she  intended  teaching  me  to  recite 
pieces.  We  began  with  memory  gems,  from  the  simple  to  the  very 
hard,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  I  could  forget  myself  entirely  and 
with  deepest  pleasure  recite  with  expression.  I  owe  her  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  only  a  life  of  kindness  can  repay,  for  she  taught 
me,  in  the  words  of  Froebel,  “To  silently  nourish  my  own  dumb 
thought ;  that  life  in  itself  is  a  unity  wrought,”  and,  best  of  all,  “To 
feel  and  to  think  that  of  this  great  whole,  I,  too,  am  a  link.”  To 
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my  sorrow  Miss  Argyle  stayed  but  one  year.  It  seemed  to  me  those 
I  loved  best  would  always  go.  That  year  I  finished  the  eighth  grade 
and  took  up  a  few  high  school  studies. 

The  next  year  Miss  Carrie  Archibald,  of  New  London,  came 
to  teach  us,  and  besides  having  my  own  studies,  I  helped  her  a  good 
deal  with  the  small  children,  and  when  school  closed  in  June  the 
school  board  hired  me  to  look  up  deaf  children.  I  got  along  splen¬ 
didly.  The  parents  were  delighted  with  my  progress,  and  were 
anxious  to  have  their  children  enter  our  school. 

Then  Miss  Pearl  Tompkins  came  to  take  the  school  and  I  was 
hired  to  assist  her.  Our  school  was  large  and  each  pupil  seemed 
to  demand  so  much  individual  work.  One  pupil,  especially  needed 
constant  attention,  and  most  of  my  work  was  with  her.  She  was 
deaf  and  had  no  speech  at  all.  She  was  nervous,  and  her  eyesight 
was  very  poor.  I  had  her  learn  the  elements  of  the  chart,  then 
small  words,  using  objects  for  every  word.  I  had  classes  in  lip- 
reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  besides  helping  with  the  sewing. 
I  enjoyed  the  work  so  much  and  learned  more  every  day.  Miss 
Tompkins  was  a  dear  friend,  and  so  eager  to  help  me  in  all  things. 

I  have  taken  great  interest  in  all  schools  for  the  deaf  and  espe¬ 
cially  this  one,  and  I  shall  always  do  my  best  to  make  it  a  flourish¬ 
ing  one. 

This  summer  I  looked  up  deaf  children  again ;  we  have  only 
seven  at  present.  Miss  MacNees  is  our  teacher  now.  I  go  to  the 
school  very  often.  The  children  look  upon  me  as  a  second  mother, 
I  guess;  they  are  always  so  happy  to  see  me.  I  shall  stay  at  home 
this  year  and  sew;  that  seems  to  be  a  natural  talent  for  me  and  I 
enjoy  it. 

I  will  again  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Day  School  for 
the  Deaf,  especially  on  account  of  the  younger  and  weaker  ones, 
who  need  so  much  individual  attention  and  so  much  the  care  of  a 
mother,  or  the  one  who  takes  the  place  of  a  mother. 

The  home  influence  at  home  and  in  school  is  what  we  deaf 
children  need,  and  it  is  what  we  get  in  our  day  schools.  Through 
the  firm  love  of  our  teacher  we  understand  the  difference  between* 
right  and  wrong,  and  so  our  true  character  is  formed  and  brought 
out.  We  are  taught  the  same  as  hearing  children,  to  play  with 
them,  to  demand  our  rights  of  them,  even  though  we  are  deaf,  and, 
best  of  all,  through  the  guiding  love  of  our  parents  and  the  firm, 
sympathetic  interest  of  our  teachers,  we  are  put  in  communication 
with  the  outside  world  and  not  left  to  be  isolated  in  a  world  by 
ourselves. 


CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  AND  GERMAN 

PERIODICALS.1 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  hand-touch  system  devised  by  Herr  Pipetz, 
in  Gratz,  Austria.  He  is  continually  studying  the  suitability  of  this  means  of 
communication  with  the  deaf-blind.  With  it  in  view  an  investigation  of  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  attained  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind,  he 
tells  in  the  Blatter  fur  Taubstummenbildung  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States  to  call  on  Miss  Helen  Keller,  and  he  gives  a  vivid  description  of  his 
reception  by  her. 

His  attention  was,  perhaps,  especially  directed  toward  the  difference  in 
speed  of  conversation  with  the  deaf-blind  when  using  the  ordinary  manual 
alphabet  and  when  using  his  hand-touch  system.  In  ordinary  oral  conversa¬ 
tion  between  hearing  persons,  conversation  runs  thrice  faster  than  the  rate  in 
which  Mrs.  Macy  spoke  to  Miss  Keller  in  his  presence,  viz.,  about  50  to  60 
words  per  minute.  He  says  that  in  speaking  on  several  topics  with  Miss 
Keller  he  felt  as  if  he  was  dealing  with  these  matters  in  company  with  a 
normal  and  highly  educated  young  lady. 


LITTLE  THINGS  IN  THE  PRAXIS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  one  of  his  articles  of  the  series  on  questions  of  importance  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  deaf,  Prof.  Baldrian,  of  the  Vienna  Institution,  has,  under  the 
above  heading,  investigated  the  importance  and  practice  of  reading  in  unison 
or  in  chorus,  a  feature  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  that  recently  has  come 
more  to  the  front  than  perhaps  previously.  In  his  estimation  of  the  value  of 
this  means,  Herr  Baldrian,  who  has  a  long  career  of  experience  to  look  back 
upon,  uses  commendatory  terms,  because  it  furthers  the  employment  of  the 
speech  apparatus,  a  fact  which  makes  it  of  high  importance.  How  often  has 
each  single  pupil  occasion  to  speak  during  a  recitation  hour?  Not  so  often,  at 
least,  as  we  would  wish.  Notwithstanding  the  principle  that  the  bad  speaker 
and  mentally  poor  shall  have  his  full  portion  of  the  time  to  speak  in,  practice 
is  often  contrary  to  theory,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  bright  pupil  and  good  speaker 
who  takes  the  lead  and  speaks  oftener  than  the  pupil  who  needed  most  to 
speak. 

Speaking  in  unison  excludes  some  of  the  pupils  who  should  at  least  find 
opportunity  to  speak  during  the  recitation.  The  speaking  in  unison  is  a  wel¬ 
come  ijtteans  for  multiplying  oral  exercises,  and  it  constitutes  a  considerable 
saving  of  time  which  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  class.  Besides  this 
advantage,  the  reading  in  unison  constitutes  an  excellent  means  for  mental 
discipline  and  for  arousing  the  attention. 


1  Translations  and  condensations  made  by  A.  Hansen,  of  Nyborg,  Denmark 
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But  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  it,  its  technic  must  be  mastered,  and  the 
pupils  must  know  that  after  having  read  a  sentence  in  unison  the  teacher  may 
ask  any  one  to  repeat  it.  And,  with  experience,  the  teacher  will  soon  find  out 
whether  a  pupil  joins  the  exercise  mechanically,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his 
attention  is  without  reproach. 

Speaking  and  reading  in  unison  is  well  adapted  for  committing  to  mem¬ 
ory,  because  emulation  among  the  pupils  can  be  appealed  to  which  is  a  matter 
of  importance  in  a  class.  Through  the  influence  of  speaking  in  unison,  rem¬ 
nants  of  hearing  in  the  several  pupils  will  be  stimulated.  For  this  reason  the 
author  thinks  it  unwise  to  neglect  this  means  of  instruction,  but  it  must  be  used 
with  discretion. 

In  order  that  speaking  in  unison,  however,  shall  give  good  results,  some 
essential  conditions  must  be  obeyed :  The  pitch  must  be  kept  within  a  natural 
height,  and  all  shouting  avoided,  and  the  tempo  must  be  of  a  suitable  quickness. 
The  reading  must  continually  keep  time  with  the  movements  of  the  teacher’s 
mouth,  for  the  chorus  must  sound  as  if  the  “speaking  were  by  one  single 
mouth,”  so  the  most  careful  exactitude  must  be  observed  by  each  pupil. 

To  secure  the  observance  of  these  demands  good  articulation  training  is 
necessary,  so  as  to  extend  or  shorten  any  sound  or  syllable  and  to  provide  good 
rhythm.  The  rhythmical  speech  is  also  of  high  importance  for  another  reason, 
as  the  sensoric-motoric  nerve  activity  therewith  connected  stimulates  the  very 
process  of  alertness  in  thinking. —  [Blatter  fur  Taubstummenbildung.] 


DIFFICULTIES  CONNECTED  WITH  LIP-READING,  AND  WHAT 
MAKES  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  UNDERSTAND 
THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Though  not  containing  any  new  points,  an  article  written  by  Prof.  Kunze, 
in  Weissenfels,  in  the  October  issue  of  Blatter  fur  Taubstummenbildung,  de¬ 
serves  perhaps  to  be  briefly  mentioned,  owing  to  the  rule  that  old  truths  need 
to  be  reheard  lest  they  be  forgotten.  The  introductory  word  is  somewhat 
lengthy:  Celavautlapeinedenparler,  which  is  a  compilation  of  a  whole  French 
sentence,  and  which  is  intended  for  giving  us  an  illustration  of  the  usual  con¬ 
tractions  of  whole  sentences  which  the  deaf  person  constantly  has  to  deal  with. 
If  we  are  compiling  a  long  row  of  words  into  one  written  whole,  it  takes  us 
some  moments  to  split  it  up  into  the  unities  we  are  accustomed  to  read. 
When  reading  lips  the  deaf  have  Continually  to  perform  such  an  act  of  discern¬ 
ment. 

The  better  a  person  reading  aloud  from  a  book  understands  the  art  of 
emphasizing  and  laying  stress  upon  the  single  words,  the  better  he  is  under¬ 
stood,  but  reading  in  a  monotone  he  is  hardly  understood.  This  illustrates 
why  the  deaf  child  understands  his  teacher  best,  because  the  teacher  knows 
how  to  emphasize  the  pronounciation  and  how  to  pause  so  as  to  facilitate  in 
the  deaf  the  perception  of  what  is  said. 

The  writer  thinks  that  a  German  youth  acquires  as  thorough  an  under¬ 
standing  of  French  during  one  year  as  the  deaf  acquire  of  the  sound  language 
during  the  eight  years’  school  terms.  The  greatest  difficulty  the  deaf  person 
has  to  overcome  is  when  he  is  spoken  to  in  expressions  whose  sense  he  does 
not  know ,  the  breaks  thereby  caused  in  his  comprehension  may  be  so  serious 
that  he  is  quite  bewildered  and  confused. 
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Because  of  its  monotony  and  its  lack  of  the  melodious  element,  the  speech 
of  the  deaf  is  difficult  to  understand  by  the  non-expert  who  is  accustomed  to 
hear  melodious  voices  and  emphasized  pronunciation.  He  fails  to  distinguish 
between  the  single  words.  Other  additional  drawbacks  of  the  pronunciation 
of  the  deaf  are  his  generally  dull  vowels,  and  his  accentuation  of  words  or 
sentences  which  is  lacking  or  quite  wrong. 

After  all  this  we  may  well  ask,  is  it  then  worth  while  to  base  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf  on  speech  and  lip-reading?  Surely.  But  for  all  things,  let  us 
not  expect  more,  and  especially,  let  us  not  promise  more,  than  really  can  be 
accomplished. 


EXTENSION  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  THROUGH 

LITERATURE. 

The  teachers  of  the  deaf  from  Wiirtenberg  and  Baden  held  a  conference 
at  Meersburg  this  spring,  and  Herr  Ritter  read  a  paper  with  the  above  heading. 
It  considers,  however,  especially  the  question  how  to  lead  deaf  pupils  to  the 
mastery  of  independent  reading,  and  in  reviewing  this  article  we  shall  only 
point  to  some  of  the  main  thoughts  of  the  long  and  minute  paper : 

The  literature  of  any  nation  constitutes  its  spiritual  wealth.  It  is  a  great 
blessing  to  possess  the  key  that  opens  to  the  treasury,  and  thus  be  able  there¬ 
from  to  acquire  mental  food. 

It  has  always  been  the  goal  for  the  school  of  the  deaf  to  impart  the  neces¬ 
sary  command  of  language  to  the  pupils  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  under¬ 
stand  easy  literature.  All  the  teachers  of  the  olden  time  agree  that  the  term 
of  instruction,  being  only  six  years,  was  too  short  for  the  acquisition  of  suffi¬ 
cient  understanding  of  language  to  enable  the  pupil  to  enjoy  the  reading  of 
literature. 

But  since  the  term  has  been  extended  to  cover  eight  years,  we  may  often 
hear  the  aim  of  the  school  thus  formulated :  “The  language  instruction  of  the 
school  has  the  aim  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  intercourse  with  the  hearing,  in  oral 
and  written  form,  and  to  educate  him  for  independent  understanding  of  easy 
literature.” 

The  conditions  that  must  be  complied  with  to  attain  this  end  are :  Skill  in 
speaking  and  reading,  accurate  understanding  of  the  linguistic  forms,  quick 
conception  of  the  content  of  language,  and  individual  mastering  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  These  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  about  the  seventh  year  in  school. 

The  choice  of  readers  is  of  high  importance  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  select  a  good  reader  for  the  hearing  than  are  especially  compiled  for 
the  deaf.  In  presenting  a  new  word  or  expression,  or  new  notion,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  only  to  give  the  necessary  explanation  for  the  momentary  understand¬ 
ing  and  to  avoid  a  too  minute  splitting  up  of  the  text,  which  causes  distrac¬ 
tion  in  the  total  understanding. 

The  provision  for  our  pupils  should  not  only  be  for  the  school  life,  but  we 
must  have  them  in  mind  when  scattered  in  the  world.  We  know  that  they  then 
mostly  will  be  dependent  on  reading  for  further  mental  development  as  only 
a  minor  part  will  have  the  privilege  of  living  in  families  who  are  able  to 
further  develop  their  minds. 

It  is  commendable  to  let  the  graduates  keep  the  various  lesson  books  they 
have  used  in  school  when  they  leave.  Another  valuable  link  between  the 
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former  pupil  and  the  school  is  secured  through  the  special  periodicals  for  the 
deaf  which  the  teachers  must  be  in  contact  with.  Still  another  important 
feature  for  the  mental  growth  of  the  deaf  is  found  in  the  several  unions  and 
circles  for  the  deaf,  and  periodical  conferences  prove  also  an  aid  in  keeping 
the  mind  of  the  adult  deaf  alert.  This  fact  remembered  should  prevent 
teachers  keeping  aloof  from  these  gatherings. — [Organ  der  Taubstummen 
Austalten  in  Deutschland.] 


THE  HAND-TOUCH  SYSTEM. 

Director  Simon  Adler,  in  Buda-Pest,  presents  in  the  August  issue  of 
Blatter  his  estimation  of  Herr  Pipez’s  method  of  educating  a  deaf-blind  boy. 
He  begins  by  saying  that  the  pedagogy  for  the  deaf-blind  is  still  at  the  experi¬ 
menting  stage ;  a  definite  proceeding  has  not  yet  been  fixed ;  each  teacher  is 
trying  to  find  a  new  path.  Then  follows  a  short  introductory  description  of 
his  “case.”  The  girl  he  instructs  is  about  ten  years  old,  and  she  lost  sight  and 
hearing  about  four  years  ago  through  a  brain  disease,  and  Herr  Adler  began 
her  education  after  she  recovered,  in  June,  1904. 

His  task  was  facilitated  through  the  presence  of  language  and  ideas,  but 
her  articulation  was  already  deficient.  To  educate  her  tactile  sense  proved  to 
be  somewhat  difficult.  When  the  Braille  system  was  mastered,  conversation 
took  place  in  writing,  but  owing  to  the  slowness  of  this  means  the  teacher 
tried  to  find,  a  quicker  medium,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  manual  alphabet, 
devised  for  the  seeing  deaf,  does  not  suit  well  enough  for  the  deaf-blind. 

As  it  was  intended  later  on  to  enroll  the  pupil,  Margit  Egri,  in  a  newly- 
erected  blind  school  in  the  city,  her  educator  thought  it  most  practical  to  press 
the  Braille  system  into  his  service. 

After  long  experimenting  he  decided  to  apply  the  six  points  of  the  Braille 
system  on  the  six  joints  of  three  fingers,  namely,  on  the  first  and  second  joints 
of  the  middle  finger,  the  ring  finger,  and  the  little  finger,  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  through  this  device  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Now,  after  the  pupil 
has  become  quite  familiar  with  this  means  of  communication,  she  guesses  very 
often  whole  sentences  when  she  has  perceived  a  word  or  two,  and,  owing  to 
this  excellent  means,  the  pupil  is  in  possession  of  an  amount  of  knowledge  that 
would  do  honor  to  hearing  children  of  her  age.  Herr  Adler  thinks  his  system 
well  suited  for  being  generally  used  in  the  education  for  the  deaf-blind. 


PROFESSOR  DR.  FR.  V.  BEZOLD. 

The  world-known  othologist,  Dr.  Bezold,  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  died  in 
October,  1908,  after  a  long  illness,  at  the  age  of  66  years.  The  not  less  famous 
Doctor  Itard,  in  France,  was  the  first  to  introduce  aural  exercises  into  our 
special  education  upon  an  extended  scale,  and  he  believed  both  in  a  qualitative 
and  quantitative  improvement  of  the  remnants  of  hearing. 

Bezold  brought  new  life  into  aural  instruction  after  it  had  been  neglected 
during  many  decenniums,  and  he  threw  new  light  upon  it  and  gave  it  a 
scientifical  basis,  stating  that  the  improvement  of  the  hearing  was  only  of 
qualitative  nature,  and  he  wrote  several  books  and  treatises  on  this  matter. 
He  devised  also  the  “Bezold  continual  scale,”  by  the  help  of  a  fife  and  tuning 
forks,  thus  making  it  possible  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  hearing  capacity, 
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and  to  state  whether  any  pupil  is  in  possession  of  exactly  that  region  of  the 
hearing  nerve  that  perceives  the  human  voice. 

Prof.  v.  Bezold  advocated  forcefully  that  all  deaf  children  admitted  into 
the  institution  should  be  examined  by  an  othologist,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  could  derive  any  profit  by  aural  instruction,  and  no  doubt  many 
semi-deaf  persons  owe  it  to  him  a  better  application  of  the  hearing  they  have 
left. 


The  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  in  Sweden  had  a  successful 
meeting  in  Venersborg,  in  June,  1908,  well  attended  by  representatives  from 
the  seven  public  schools  for  the  deaf  of  Sweden.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  work  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  for  the  deaf  in  Sweden, 
similar  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished  both  in  Norway,  in  Fredberg, 
and  in  Denmark,  in  Nyborg.  A  member  urged  it  as  necessary  to  have  two 
schools  owing  to  the  great  difference  of  the  climate,  and  consequently  the  agri¬ 
cultural  methods  and  products  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  country. 

Possibly  I  have  already  previously  mentioned  that  in  regard  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf  Sweden  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  each  provided  with  a 
school  for  the  deaf.  Recently  parts  of  these  districts  have  appointed  hearing 
clergymen,  one  in  each  district,  whose  only  duty  it  is  to  care  spiritually  for  the 
deaf.  Rev.  J.  Maimer,  of  the  third  district  in  south  Sweden,  introduced  a 
question  that  aroused  great  interest  in  the  ensuing  discussion :  “What  ought 
to  be  done  to  provide  work  for  the  mentally  poor  among  deaf  women.”  He 
said  that  this  question  had  first  been  solved  in  Denmark,  thanks  to  Prof.  J. 
Keller’s  energetic  activity,  almost  40  years  ago,  in  establishing  the  “Working 
Home  for  Deaf  Women”  in  Copenhagen,  strongly  supported  by  public  means, 
besides  some  endowments,  which  home  is  open  for  every  deaf  girl  unable  to 
support  herself.  Probably  it  was  true  to  say  that  “no  adult  deaf  woman  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  and  its  dependencies  was  homeless.  The  work  or 
poor-house  needs  not  to  be  the  bugbear  to  the  deaf  girl.”  1  When  planning  to 
better  the  condition  for  the  deaf  the  speaker  thought  it  best  to  learn  from 
Denmark,  and  continued:  But  perhaps  I  shall  be  met  by  an  objection  quite 
commonly  advanced  by  educators  of  the  deaf  of  the  present  day.  We  do  not 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  agglomerating  the  deaf  in  towns  and  cities ;  we 
believe  in  placing  them  in  their  natural  surroundings  among  relatives  in 
their  own  district  where  conditions  will  be  most  favorable  for  earning  a  living. 
This  theory  is  good  enough.  I  have  myself  adhered  to  it  and  warmly  defended 
it,  but  my  views  have  changed  after  I  have  come  in  closer  contact  with  the 
naked  reality.  Statistics  from  Denmark  and  Norway  show  that  insanity  is  ten 
times  more  frequent  amongst  the  deaf  living  in  country  districts  than  when 
living  in  towns.  But  what  has  made  me  most  indignant  is  the  fact  that  I 
have  found  more  than  half  of  the  deaf  women  in  my  district  to  be  “unmarried 
mothers,”  a  good  many  of  them  owing  their  downfall  to  the  man  in  whose 
service  they  were.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  conditions  better  in  other 
provinces.  It  is  not  necessary  to  travel  much  about  among  the  deaf  to  come 
to  the  conviction  that  the  unmarried  women  of  poor  intellect  are  living  in  sad 
circumstances.  In  my  district  are  about  50  such  poor  creatures,  12  of  whom 


3  Dr.  C.  Goos :  The  Royal  Institution  in  Copenhagen,  1907,  page  375. 
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want  training  and  work.  Perhaps  somebody  would  object  that  it  is  a  modest 
number,  but  I  adhere  to  the  views  of  the  Master  about  the  value  of  the  soul. 
We  need  to  start  aid  and  protection  associations  in  the  districts  after  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  that  in  the  fourth  district,  one  of  whose  by-laws  runs :  “If  it  should  be 
found  difficult  to  provide  work,  especially  for  the  female  deaf,  the  association 
purposes  to  erect  an  establishment  in  connection  with  a  home  where  they  can 
have  occupation.”  If  three  or  four  of  such  circles  would  unite  they  would  be 
able  to  start  a  laundry  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  Copenhagen.  The  best  plan 
would  be  not  to  put  up  a  great  concern  immediately,  as  did  the  Fins  last  year 
in  copying  the  Danes,  but  let  it  grow  gradually.  The  inmates  ought  to  learn 
general  housework  besides,  including  cooking  and  sewing,  and  not  exclusively 
be  occupied  in  the  laundry  department,  as  in  Copenhagen,  as  it  is  always 
probable  that  some  inmates,  after  a  time,  leave  to  be  married  or  for  other 
purposes. 

After  an  animated  discussion  on  this  important  subject  a  resolution  was 
carried  that  the  staffs  of  teachers  should  work  for  the  establishment  of  protec¬ 
tive  aid  associations  for  the  deaf  in  the  different  districts,  and  induce  such 
unions  to  adopt  the  paragraph  from  the  fourth  district  about  special  provision 
for  deaf  women. —  [Nordisk  Tidskrift  for  Dofstumskolan.] 
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VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  COLORED  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  session  last  January  and  February, 
having  provided  the  funds  with  which  to  make  a  start,  and  the  Board  of 
Visitors  having  selected  Newport  News  as  the  location  of  the  school,  the 
past  summer  has  been  a  busy  one  with  those  intrusted  with  getting  the  ma¬ 
chinery  into  operation.  As  was  to  be  expected,  there  have  been  innumerable 
details  to  work  out,  obstructions  to  be  overcome  and  a  foundation  laid  upon 
which  the  superstructure  of  the  new  establishment  can  forever  rest  secure. 

The  building  of  a  new  state  instituton  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year.  After  twelve  years  of  constant  “hammering,”  the  funds  for 
the  start  are  just  available. 

What  the  coming  twelve  years  have  in  store  for  the  new  school  is,  of 
course,  to  a  degree,  uncertain,  but  Virginia,  as  a  State,  and  Virginians,  as 
individuals,  are  not,  to  use  a  commonplace  expression,  “quitters.”  The  old 
Commonwealth  has  never  willfully  neglected  any  of  her  many  institutions. 
There  have  been  times,  it  is  true,  when  she  appeared  rather  slow  in  some 
matters,  but  this  can  be  charged  to  her  ever  present  conservatism,  due’  to  the 
long  experience  that  comes  only  with  old  age — for  is  Virginia  not  the  Mother 
of  States  ?  Her  people  have  silently  shouldered  many  burdens  known  only  to 
themselves. 

The  State’s  educational  system  can  take  its  place  alongside  of  any  in  this 
country  without  fear  of  comparison.  Her  seeming  delay  in  providing  a  school 
for  the  colored  deaf  and  blind,  is  now  showing  itself  to  have  been  a  “blessing 
in  disguise.”  Unlike  her  sister  States,  she  has  placed  her  new  institution 
separate  and  distinct  (and  even  distant )  from  her  white  school.  No  one  but 
the  graduates  of  the  white  school,  present  pupils  and  pupils  to  come,  can  fully 
understand  and  appreciate  this  last  statement.  Southern  people,  as  it  is  so 
well  known,  are  ever  sensitive  of  their  personal  and  social  surroundings.  The 
Virginia  deaf  and  the  blind  have  been  spared  the  humiliation  of  attending 
school  at  a  place  where  persons  of  another  race  are  admitted  under  the  guise 
of  being  pupils  in  another  “department.”  Such  an  arrangement  has  never 
been  fair  to  either  race.  The  weaker  “department”  has  suffered  and  been  a 
mere  “shack,”  as  a  man  who  travels  much  among  them  observed  to  the  writer 
some  time  ago.  Such  an  alliance  is  highly  undesirable  from  every  point  of 
view. 

Virginia  waited.  She  has  now  done  the  right  thing,  and  with  due  mod¬ 
esty,  but  just  pride,  she  will  be  able,  within  a  few  years,  to  show  her  sister 
Southern  States  something  which  every  one  of  them  needs. 

The  contract  for  the  first  building  was  awarded  August  5.  This  building 
is  to  be  129  feet  in  length  by  about  70  feet  in  depth.  A  fine  quality  of  red 
brick  is  to  be  used  in  its  construction,  the  trimmings  being  six  white  brick 
columns  extending  from  ground  to  roof  on  the  front  of  the  building  and  four 
40 
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on  the  rear.  These  columns  (or  “quoins”)  are  to  project  from  the  face  of  the 
wall  one-half  inch.  The  class-rooms  are  arranged  in  the  front  part  of  the 
building,  also  the  assembly  room  (or  auditorium).  The  study  halls  are  in  the 
rear.  There  are  two  dormitories  on  each  side  of  the  building  on  the  second 
floor,  and  play-rooms  in  the  basement,  as  well  as  necessary  storage  rooms. 

In  arranging  the  plans  for  the  new  school,  the  paramount  idea  has  been 
to  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  deaf  and  blind  in  buildings  of  their  own, 
with  no  contact  except  in  the  dining-room.  This  first  building  is  planned  for 
the  use  of  the  deaf  exclusively.  The  Legislature  will  be  asked  at  its  next 
session  to  provide  the  funds  with  which  to  erect  an  exact  duplicate  of  this 
structure  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  In  time  an  administration  building  may 
stand  between  them.  A  scheme  of  development  has  been  planned  for  the  fu¬ 
ture — not  a  mere  patchwork.  The  much-discussed  and  much-desired  matter 
of  “separate  schools”  is  thus  provided  for  in  a  satisfactory  and  inexpensive 
manner. 

With  an  eye  to  future  value  in  lands,  caused  by  the  erection  of  the  school, 
with  its  park-like  grounds,  and  the  intended  opening  of  half  a  dozen  streets 
in  front  of  the  school,  on  the  east,  the  Board  of  Visitors  has  secured  a  five- 
year  option  on  fifty  acres  adjoining  the  site  on  the  north,  which  will  be  added 
to  its  farming  land. 

From  the  second  stories  of  the  buildings  a  magnificent  view  of  Hampton 
Roads  may  be  secured,  Old  Point  Comfort  being  seen  in  the  distance,  with  the 
city  of  Hampton  lying  between,  while  on  the  west  is  the  new  and  enterprising 
city  of  Newport  News,  whose  wide-awake  Chamber  of  Commerce  secured  the 
location  of  the  new  school  near  that  city  by  offering  land  that  is  roughly 
valued  at  between  $8,000  and  $10,000,  at  present,  but  which  will  in  a  decade  or 
two  be  worth  many  thousands  more,  as  the  site  is  in  the  present  direct  line  of 
the  eastward  suburban  growth  of  that  city  and  the  westward  growth  of  the 
city  of  Hampton — a  distance  of  abo»ut  five  miles,  with  three  growing  settle¬ 
ments  already  between  the  two  cities.  One  of  the  best  interurban  electric 
lines  maintains  a  fifteen-minute  schedule  between  the  four  cities  of  Newport 
News,  Hampton,  Phoebus,  and  Old  Point  Comfort,  passing  the  school  site  and 
the  growing  settlements  between  each  place. 

Skirting  the  northern  line  of  the  present  school  grounds  is  the  main 
country  road  from  Newport  News  to  Hampton — most  of  it  a  hard,  level  road 
made  of  oyster  shells  that  have  been  ground  and  packed  into  as  fine  a  piece 
of  road  as  macadam  will  make.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  main 
line,  passes  within  fifty  yards  of  the  school’s  northern  line  also,  and  there  a 
bran  new  siding  has  been  built  for  the  school’s  exclusive  use,  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  Trainmaster  Ford,  of  Newport  News,  who  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Board  July  1,  by  Governor  Swarson.  Another  public  road  runs  north¬ 
wardly  from  the  school  grounds  towards  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  is  a  pleasant 
drive  of  some  miles. 

In  the  rear  of  the  school’s  grounds  is  a  tidal  creek  (salt  water),  with  a 
gentle  declination  from  the  building  site,  thus  providing  a  good  sewerage. 
The  water  mains  of  the  city  also  skirt  the  grounds  on  the  west,  providing  easy 
connection. 

In  short,  Virginia  appears  to  have  a  tiptop  site  for  her  new  institution. — 
[Wm.  C.  Ritter  in  the  Virginia  Guide.] 
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A  ROYAL  DEAF  MUTE. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  kings  was  deaf 
and  dumb.  Katherine  Plantagenet  was  the  youngest  child  of  Henry  III,  and 
was  born  at  Westminster,  on  St.  Katherine’s  day,  November  25,  1253.  Her 
christening  feast  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing,  some  of  the 
items  of  the  bill  of  fare  consisting  of  “fourteen  wild  boars,  twenty-four  swans,, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  partridges,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  fowls,  sixty-one 
thousand  eggs,  etc.”  The  little  princess  was  styled  “the  queen’s  beautiful,” 
and  is  described  as  a  remarkably  lovely  child. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  two  years  old  that  her  royal  parents  realized 
the  sad  fact  that  their  darling  was  deaf,  and  we  find  that  at  that  time  Henry 
made  large  offerings  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  behalf  of  “Katherine,  the 
king’s  daughter.”  The  prayers  of  her  sorrowing  parents  were  surely  answered, 
though  not  as  they  had  hoped  themselves,  for  the  lovely  deaf-mute  was  not 
left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and. helplessness,  which  in  those  days  was  the 
fate  of  all  thus  afflicted.  In  May,  1257,  the  ears  which  had  been  deaf  to  all 
mortal  sounds  heard  the  voice  of  the  angels  calling  her  to  paradise,  at  the  age 
of  three  and  a  half. 

Katherine’s  health  had  always  been  delicate,  and  the  year  before  she  died 
she  had  been  sent  for  some  time  into  the  country  to  be  under  the  charge  of 
Emma,  lady  of  Swallowfield,  in  Berkshire.  The  king  sent,  among  other 
presents,  a  little  kid  from  his  royal  forests  to  be  her  play-fellow  at  Sparrow- 
field.  He  continually  despatched  messengers  to  inquire  after  her  health,  and 
once,  when  the  report  was  better  than  usual,  he  bestowed  in  his  delight  “a 
good  robe”  upon  the  messenger  who  brought  the  welcome  tidings.  But  the 
fair  child  was  fast  fading  away  from  earth,  and  she  only  returned  to  Windsor 
in  time  to  die. 

The  king  and  queen  were  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  their  daughter,  and 
Henry  fretted  himself  into  a  low  fever.  Costly  gifts  were  bestowed  upon  her 
nurses  in  remembrance  of  the  sweet  little  maiden  after  her  gorgeous  funeral, 
and  a  silver  statue  as  large  as  life  was  placed  over  her  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey  as  last  proofs  of  love  by  her  heartbroken  parents. — [Australia  Gesture.] 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  TEACHER  TOWARDS  THE  PUPIL. 

The  qualities  that  a  teacher  needs  most  to  cultivate  in  her  relations  with 
the  pupils  are  interest,  sincerity,  patience,  and  justice. 

The  teacher  who  goes  to  her  daily  work  with  a  sense  of  repugnance  for 
it  and  for  her  pupil  has  mistaken  her  calling.  She  will  be  irritable,  irritating, 
and  irritated.  There  will  be  no  harmony  in  her  class-room;  she  finds  cause 
for  her  discouragement.  The  awkward,  stumbling  efforts  her  pupils  make  in 
their  efforts  to  grasp  and  express  a  new  idea  will  be  to  her  only  an  indication 
of  stupidity  instead  of  the  promise  of  future  growth.  The  natural  physical 
activity  and  restlessness  of  children  will  be  to  her  disorder,  to  be  restrained 
by  reprimand  and  punishment,  when  the  understanding  that  comes  from  a 
genuine  interest  in  her  pupils  would  open  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  but 
a  natural  expression  of  their  mental  activity  upon  which  she  must  depend 
for  their  advancement,  and  that  her  best  opportunity  lies  in  its  wise  direction. 
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Between  such  a  teacher  and  her  pupils  there  will  be  an  antagonism  that  will 
make  impossible  effective  work.  Children  are  very  sensitive  to  the  attitude  of 
their  teacher  toward  them.  They  will  learn  much  from  and  do  much  for  one 
of  whose  interest  they  feel  assured,  and  will  respond  quickly  and  easily  to 
her  instruction  and  training;  but  from  one  whom  they  feel  regards  them 
only  as  a  task  to  be  accomplished,  a  means  of  making  a  living,  they  are 
instinctively  repelled.  Their  mind  and  heart  are  closed  to  her  and  she  can 
enter  into  neither. 

The  teacher  should  bring  her  interest  down  to  the  level  of  her  pupils’ 
interest.  She  must  wish  to  know — really  wish  to  know,  not  pretend  to — what 
they  do  out  of  school.  She  should  know  the  rules  of  the  games  they  play, 
that  she  may  be  able  to  discuss  them  with  them.  She  must  learn  all  about  their 
home  and  be  as  much  interested  in  the  letters  they  receive  and  write  as  they 
themselves  are.  She  should  be  able  and  ready  to  throw  off  the  cloak  of  re¬ 
serve  she  may  properly  wear  before  the  rest  of  themselves,  talk  with  them, 
play  with  them — be,  in  short,  that  person  whom  the  deaf  child  is  fond  of 
referring  to  as  “my  best  friend,”  a  comrade  whom  he  looks  up  to  because 
wiser  and  stronger  than  himself,  and  loves  because  her  strength  and  wisdom 
are  at  his  service. — [Georgia  School  Helper.] 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Suggestions  from  here  and  there,  supplementary  to  Dr.  Argo’s  very  in¬ 
teresting  talk  on  “‘Economy  of  Time  and  Effort,”  given  at  a  recent  teachers’ 
meeting  at  the  Colorado  school : 

Size  up  your  pupils  before  attempting  to  deal  with  them,  and  be  sure  that 
you  find  something  interesting  in  each  case.  Otherwise  you  will  have  little 
reward  for  all  time  and  labor  you  may  bestow  upon  them. 

In  preparing  your  work,  come  down  to  the  child’s  level  and  look  at  things 
from  his  point  of  view.  Begin  where  he  must  begin  and  work  up  together. 

“Wisdom  is  sometimes  nearer  when  we  stoop  than  when  we  soar.” — 
Wordsworth. 

Require  nothing  of  a  child  that  is  not  suited  to  his  capacity.  Steer  clear 
of  things  for  which  you  have  not  gradually  prepared  him.  Keep  the  subject- 
matter  within  the  scope  of  his  interest  and  mental  grasp. 

Teach  the  child  how  to  study;  sit  down  with  him  and  share  his  study 
hour.  Make  sure  that  he  knows  what  you  expect  from  a  given  lesson  and 
then  insist  upon  definite  returns. 

Learn  the  assigned  lesson  thoroughly  yourself.  Be  ready  for  the  children 
when  they  come  into  the  school-room.  Be  sure  that  both  you  and  the  pupils 
know  just  what  you  want  them  to  do,  and  get  to  work  without  dawdling. 

Give  a  stated  time  for  the  working  out  of  each  lesson,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  child’s  working  capacity  and  his  familiarity  with  the  subject. 

Don’t  require  children  to  do  any  more  copying  work  than  is  necessary. 
Save  time  and  energy  (the  pupil’s)  through  the  medium  of  the  hektograph 
and  the  printed  page. 

Emphasize  the  essential  points  in  a  lesson.  Be  simple  and  thorough  in 
explanation,  remembering  that  the  value  of  an  idea  or  of  an  expression  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  clearness  of  its  first  impression. 
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Make  out  a  list  of  mistakes  common  to  deaf  children  and  teach  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  these  mistakes. 

In  correcting  work  find  out  what  the  child  intended  to  say  before  recon¬ 
structing  what  he  has  said.  Failure  to  do  this  often  throws  a  child  from  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

Note  the  errors  common  to  the  class,  classify  them  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  each,  and  deal  with  them  one  by  one  in  a  class  exercise.  Don’t  empha¬ 
size  mistakes.  Focus  attention  upon  the  correct  form  of  expression.  Don’t 
dodge  idioms.  When  you  give  a  written  definition  of  a  word  or  a  phrase, 
give  it  in  good  English.  Don’t  use  baby  talk. 

Waste  no  time  on  discipline.  Simply  make  yourself  interesting. 

“Don’t  forget  the  difference  between  the  pupil’s  capacity  and  your  own.” 
Shorten  your  steps  to  keep  pace  with  his.  He  cannot  stride  without  loss  of 
energy,  and  will  reach  the  goal  too  tired  to  go  further.  Let  him  work  as 
fast  as  he  can  easily  and  without  getting  out  of  breath.  Go  slowly  enough 
to  make  his  own  whatever  he  attempts  to  learn.  Present  things  clearly  and 
simply,  making  thorough  work  all  along  the  line. — [Colorado  Index.] 


THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT  AND  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  ORAL  WORK. 

It  would  be  a  blessing  to  humanity  in  general,  not  only  in  this  gener¬ 
ation,  but  in  all  generations  to  come,  if  we  could  learn  not  to  judge  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  any  undertaking  by  past  failures. 

Some  one  advances  ideas  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  similar  to  that 
undertaken  by  another  person  who  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  straightway  we 
become  skeptical,  saying  that  such  a  thing  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  failure. 
We  who  believe  in  oralism  have  all  this  to  contend  with  and  realize  most 
fully  how  discouraging  it  is  to  have  people  who  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
its  possibilities  come  to  us  with  assertions  that  the  thing  which  is  nearest  and 
dearest  to  our  hearts  is  a  failure  and  that  we  do  not  accomplish  what  we 
claim  to. 

We  must  admit  that  there  are  children  of  normal  mental  capacity  who  are 
poor,  both  in  speech  and  speech  reading.  The  reason  for  this,  we  do  not  take 
the  liberty  to  give,  but,  were  we  to  express  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  we  could  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head. 

We  believe  with  all  our  heart  that,  if  a  child  of  ordinary  brightness  is  put 
into  an  oral  class  and  required  through  all  the  course  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  and  gain  his  ideas  by  means  of  speech  and  speech  reading  only,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  understand  and  be  understood  by  most  every  one. 

It  would  be  considered  absolute  folly  for  parents  of  hearing  children  to 
refuse  to  have  them  taught  the  languages,  the  sciences  and  other  things,  be¬ 
cause  one,  the  oldest  perhaps,  had  failed  to  get  very  much  of  value  from  them. 

Neither  should  parents  of  the  deaf  bitterly  condemn  oral  work  and  say 
that  they  do  not  care  to  have  their  other  children  taught  that  way  because  it 
has  been  a  failure  in  the  case  of  one. 

Some  parents  fail  to  realize  that  a  hearty  cooperation  on  their  part  is 
necessary,  that  they  cannot  spell  and  sign  to  their  children  three-fourths  of 
the  time  and  talk  the  other  fourth,  expecting  to  be  understood. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  are  parents  who  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  work 
and  help  us  as  best  they  can.  Such  parents  have  nothing  but  words  of  praise 
for  what  we  are  doing. 

We  believe  the  day  is  coming  and,  not  far  distant,  when  parents  of  the 
deaf  in  Georgia  will  realize  that  oralism  is  not  a  farce  and  that  wonders  can 
.be  accomplished  by  those  who  champion  its  cause. —  [Georgia  School  Helper.] 


ARE  THE  DEAF  LESS  SENSITIVE  TO  PAIN  THAN 

OTHER  PEOPLE? 

One  of  our  teachers  taught  throughout  last  week,  conducted  chapel 
services,  and  delivered  the  regular  Friday  evening  lecture  with  his  face  so 
swollen  by  neuralgia  that  it  was  as  tight  as  a  toy  balloon.  But  he  is  a  deaf 
man,  else  he  would  have  been  in  bed  all  that  time  with  his  head  enveloped  in 
bandages,  and  making  life  miserable  to  his  wife  and  everybody  else  within 
earshot  of  his  groans. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  give  a  physical  or  psychological  explanation  of  it, 
but  a  deaf  person  can  endure  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  equanimity  what 
would  put  a  normal  person  half  crazy.  Can  it  be  because  the  general  nervous 
system  is  somewhat  deadened  by  the  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  thus 
rendered  less  sensitive  to  pain? 

Sometime  ago  one  of  the  deaf  employes  of  the  school  had  a  wen  as  large 
as  a  turkey  egg  removed  from  the  back  of  his  neck.  The  doctors  insisted 
upon  giving  him  chloroform,  but  he  refused  to.  take  either  an  anaesthetic  or  a 
stimulant  and  submitted  to  the  operation  without  a  groan  or  a  quiver. 

One  of  our  former  deaf  pupils  picked  up  on  the  railroad  a  dynamite  cap 
such  as  is  used  in  signalling  trains.  He  was  curious  to  see  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  he  pounded  it  with  a  brick,  and  he  found  out  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
His  legs  were  riddled  by  fragments  of  the  metal  shell,  and  the  surgeon’s 
services  were  immediately  necessary.  The  boy  could  not  be  persuaded  or 
forced  to  take  chloroform,  and  calmly  looked  on  while  the  doctor  probed 
deep  for  the  ragged  splinters. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  like  instances  that  have  come  under  our 
observation  during  a  long  association  with  the  deaf.  We  know  that  they 
complain  less  than  other  people,  but  whether  it  is  because  they  are  less  sensi¬ 
tive  to  suffering  is  a  question  which  we  submit  to  the  learned  doctors. — 
[Virginia  Guide.] 


THE  DEAF  AS  WORKMEN. 

Wt  have  chanced  this  summer  to  see  a  good  deal  of  deaf  persons  as 
workers  in  various  lines  of  business,  including  numbers  who  have  no  speech 
and  have  by  no  means  perfect  familiarity  with  written  language. 

One  gentleman  manages  the  operating  department  of  one  of  the  leading 
photographic  establishments  in  New  York.  The  necessity  of  making  reports 
to  him  in  writing  does  not  seem  to  make  business  drag.  I  noticed  that  the 
substance  of  a  business  interview  with  him  generally  managed  to  get  itself 
expressed  on  a  small  extent  of  paper,  and  everybody  seemed  to  know  just 
what  he  had  to  do,  too. 
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Several  graduates  of  prominent  schools  for  the  deaf  we  found  in  print¬ 
ing  offices,  and  in  every  case  they  were  holding  good  jobs.  One  had  charge 
of  printing  the  illustrations  in  a  well-known  weekly.  Another  was  foreman 
of  the  press  work  on  a  city  daily. 

In  one  of  the  largest  rolling-mill  concerns  of  the  East  we  learned  that 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  deaf  workmen,  and  that  they  were  valued 
not  only  for  their  skill  but  for  their  sobriety  and  steadiness. 

We  were  told  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  societies  of  the  deaf,  situated  in 
an  important  manufacturing  center,  that  every  man  belonging  to  that  society 
had  been  steadily  employed  all  through  the  last  winter. 

We  think  these  facts  very  instructive,  and  in  several  ways. 

Of  course  the  first  lesson  that  lies  on  the  surface  is  the  value  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  getting  a  living.  But  what  kind  of  education?  Of  all  kinds  of  book 
teaching,  we  very  justly  consider  the  use  of  language  that  which  is  most 
important  to  the  deaf.  In  the  direction  of  business  affairs  it  is  essential. 
But  one  is  surprised  to  find  with  how  little  use  of  speech  or  of  writing  a  good 
workman  can  get  along. 

The  training  of  the  hands  which  is  given  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  is, 
no  doubt,  of  great  use  to  the  pupils  in  after  life.  Even  if  they  take  to  other 
trades  than  those  they  were  taught,  the  deftness  of  hand  they  have  acquired 
in  boyhood  remains  with  them.  And  if  not  acquired  in  boyhood  this  deftness 
cannot  be  gained  later  in  life. 

Again,  young  men  brought  up  in  institutions,  while  they  lose  some  ad¬ 
vantages,  do  get  (if  the  institutions  are  properly  managed),  by  contact  with 
refined  men  and  women,  manners  and  habits  better  than  those  of  the  average 
workingman. 

They  are  more  likely  to  be  sober  and  regular  in  their  habits,  to  be  careful 
in  their  dress,  saving,  and,  when  married,  home-keeping.  The  very  difficul¬ 
ties  they  meet  among  strangers  restrain  them  from  making  changes  when  they 
find  satisfactory  employment. 

So,  at  least,  we  have  found  it,  the  deaf  workingman,  of  good  natural 
capacity  and  application,  seems  to  get  on  quite  as  well  as  his  companion  who 
can  hear. — [Messenger  (Ala.).] 


Miss  Mabel  L.  Haynes,  formerly  a  valued  teacher  in  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Morganton,  but  now  in  Cuba  with  the  view  to  doing 
missionary  work  among  the  deaf  there,  writes  interestingly  to  the  Morganton 
school  paper,  the  Deaf  Carolinian,  of  her  experiences  as  follows : 

“Two  months  and  a  half  have  passed  so  rapidly,  and  not  a  word  have  I 
sent  you  about  Cuba;  but  school  from  eight  until  three,  and  a  Spanish  lesson 
from  four  to  five,  haven’t  left  me  very  much  time  for  letter  writing.  .  .  . 

“I  live  in  the  school,  which  was  originally  an  old  theater,  not  very  suitable 
for  school  purposes,  but  we  hope  to  have  a  better  one  some  day.  It  is  on  a 
corner  of  two  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  and  street  cars  pass  both 
ways,  making  it  very  noisy.  .  .  . 

“Every  afternoon  I  have  a  lesson  in  Spanish  under  a  very  scholarly 
Spaniard.  The  language  is  very  difficult  for  me,  and  the  task  of  teaching  it 
to  little  deaf  children  seems  a  Herculean  one.  Think  of  trying  to  teach  two 
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verbs  to  be!  Wasn’t  one  hard  enough?  And  how  shall  I  ever  teach  the 
forty-seven  endings  to  each  verb  (indicative  mood  only),  and  the  many 
changes  in  adjectives  and  nouns?  Since  studying  the  language,  I  have  so 
often  thought  of  Mrs.  Winston’s  remark,  that  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  should 
be  required  to  study  some  foreign  language  in  order  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  many  difficulties  against  which  the  little  deaf  child  labors.  Resolved  never 
to  be  impatient  again  with  a  little  deaf  child  for  saying  ‘pie-apple,’  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  English  pronunciation  is  much  more  difficult,  but  Spanish  con¬ 
struction  is  awful. 

“So  far  I  have  not  done  any  work  at  all  among  the  deaf,  but  expect  to 
begin  the  first  of  January.  I  am  anxious  to  begin,  and  hope  to  sow  a  few 
seeds  before  spring.  Cuban  parents  consider  deafness  a  disgrace,  and  the  little 
deaf  child  is  seldom  seen,  but  let  us  hope  that  better  days  are  coming  and  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  deaf  of  Cuba  shall  be  educated,  respected, 
and  honored.  May  Cuba  soon  advance  to  that  place  where  she  will  open  her 
heart  to  her  afflicted  children  as  has  our  own  beloved  State.” 


The;  Simplex  type-setting  machine,  which  had  been  expected  for  a  long 
time,  was  received  last  week  and  is  now  being  installed  for  service  in  the 
printing  office.  For  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  machine,  we  will 
state  that  it  is  not  like  a  Mergenthaler,  which  casts  type  slugs,  but  sets  and 
distributes  type  with  special  nicks.  The  machine  is  six  feet  high,  the  upper 
half  largely  a  revolving  cylinder  about  18  inches  in  diameter.  A  keyboard 
controls  the  setting  of  the  type,  while  the  distributing  is  automatic.  The 
mechanism  is  run  by  a  one-fourth  horse-power  motor.  It  is  all  so  simple  that 
any  intelligent  boy  can  learn  its  operation  in  a  short  time.  These  machines  are 
quite  common  in  small  towns,  Superintendent  Clarke  having,  received  eleven 
requests  so  far  for  boys  able  to  operate  them. — [Washingtonian  (Wash.).] 


A  Canadian  deaf  student  has  won  a  university  scholarship.  He  was  one 
of  the  cleverest  and  most  satisfactory  pupils  ever  in  the  Belleville  school. 
After  he  had  left  the  school  he  fitted  himself  for  the  high  school,  which  he  at¬ 
tended  until  he  graduated.  Then  he  succeeded  in  getting  admission  into  the 
Victoria  University,  which  has  conferred  honor  on  him,  “by  presenting  him 
with  a  scholarship  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his  success  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  arising  from  his  deafness.  He  is  now  succeeding  admirably  in  his 
course,  and  is  very  popular  with  the  students  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
staff.” — [British  Messenger.] 
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FAREWELL  OF  HECTOR  TO  ANDROMACHE.1 
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xThe  heavy  characters  in  the  Greek  rendition  indicate  accent. 
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1  Transcribed  by  a  member  of  the  Normal  Class,  Clarke  School,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 


By  courtesy  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  Photo  from  Mrs  Alexander  Graham  Bell 

RUINS  OF  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  TEMPLES  OF  SELINUS  OR  SELINUNTO 

Selinus  for  years  rivaled  Syracuse  in  wealth  and  luxuriousness.  The  people  spent  more  money,  however,  on  their  magni¬ 
ficent  temples  than  on  their  fortifications,  with  the  result  that  Hannibal  II  captured  the  city  in  409  B.  C.,  and  nearly  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  its  half  million  inhabitants  was  massacred  by  the  Carthaginians. 
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Note. — Illustrations  and  story  from  “Far  and  Near  Graded  Stories  for 
Little  Folks,”  by  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  C.  Balis,  of  the  Publication 
Committee. 
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1  Transcribed  by  a  member  of  the  Normal  Class  of  Clarke  School,  North¬ 
ampton. 
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School  for  the  Deaf, 

- , - ,  Jan.  12,  1909. 

To  the  Editor: 

Noting  that  you  desired  material  written  in  the  symbols,  I  am 
sending  you  a  short  article  on  Lincoln.  I  am  a  manual  teacher  in 
a  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  have  been  taking  oral  training.  I  have 
read  all  you  have  printed  in  symbol  form  in  the  Association  Re¬ 
view,  taking  it  up  as  outside  work.  I  hope  to  teach  orally  some  time. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Answers  to  our  circular  request  for  the  results  of  study  of  the 
diagrams  in  the  October  Review  came  in  too  late  for  insertion  in 
the  December  number,  and  at  this  late  date  it  hardly  seems  ad¬ 
visable  to  refer  to  them  in  detail.  But  the  accompanying  letters 
selected  from  many  are  too  interesting  to  omit  altogether: 


To  the  Editor: 

In  regard  to  your  inquiry  about  the  “face  diagrams”  printed  in 
the  October  Association  Review,  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  at 
present  no  teacher  in  this  school  to  whom  they  would  not  prove  as 
difficult  as  a  cuneiform  inscription.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Visible 
Speech  Rhymes  and  Stories  running  in  the  Review.  However,  a 
class  has  been  formed  in  these  occult  sciences,  and  we  hope  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year  to  have  made  considerable  progress. 

For  myself,  I  read  the  diagrams  without  any  difficulty,  though 
I  confess  my  imagination  was  called  into  service  on  some  of  the 
vowel  diagrams.  Those  for  the  consonant  positions  seem  to  me 
good ;  those  for  the  vowel  less  successful,  especially  that  for  the  i 
in  think  and  the  aw  in  saw. 

I  am  making  use  of  the  practice  sheets  in  the  class  work  with 
the  teachers,  but  it  is  too  early  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  value 
for  that  purpose.  I  am  inclined  to  prefer,  in  the  early  stages,  to 
have  the  entire  diagram  drawn  by  the  student.  I  shall  soon  use 
the  Visible  Speech  matter  furnished  in  the  Review.  I  am  happy 
to  have  it  put  in  such  attractive  form  at  this  time,  when  I  need  it 
in  the  work  here. 

To  the  Editor: 

My  five  hours  are  so  short  and  I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  didn’t 
test  the  children  on  the  diagrams  on  page  422,  October  Association 
Review,  until  last  week.  The  class  is  now  in  its  third  year  in  school 
and  is  doing  fourth  year  work  for  the  most  part.  None  of  the 
children  have  had  any  work  on  diagrams  since  their  first  year  in 
school,  two  years  ago.  Out  of  a  class  of  eleven,  the  result  of  their 
reading  was  as  follows : 

One  failed  on  “pencil.” 

One  failed  on  “button.” 

Two  failed  on  “Thomas.” 

The  other  three  groups  were  read  easily  by  the  entire  class. 
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I  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  record.  It  has  been  so  long 
since  they  had  seen  any  diagrams  that  I  am  positive  that  their  ability 
to  read  them  showed  reasoning  instead  of  memory  power. 

We  have  two  first-year  classes,  but  of  course  they  still  lack  so 
many  sounds  that  a  test  would  be  impossible  for  them  yet.  - 

The  second-year  classes  would  not  be  able  to  translate  the 
diagrams  either,  not  so  much  because  they  are  second-year  classes, 
but  because  they  are  both  composed  of  average  and  below  the  aver¬ 
age  children. 

This  third-year  class  of  which  I  write,  is  an  exceptional  class. 
I  have  never  seen  a  brighter  class  anywhere. 

May  I  add  that  I  think  this  occasional  reading  of  face  diagrams 
will  prove  a  valuable  “waker-up”  in  my  class,  and  that  I  thank  you 
for  the  suggestion. 


To  the;  Editor: 

The  diagrams  are  one  of  the  essentials  with  me,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  puzzle  page  in  the  October  Association  Review. 
After  working  it  out  myself,  I  took  the  page  to  school  and  was 
pleased  with  the  result  there. 

At  the  Superintendent’s  request,  I  enclose  herewith  the  work 
of  one  of  my  pupils,  a  boy  nine  years  old,  who  has  a  good  idea  of 
position.  You  will  observe  that  he  began  in  the  middle  instead  of 
at  the  top  of  the  page: 


thingk 

think 

pensl 

pencil 

butn 

button 

akup 

a  cup 

i-eseeroo 

Tomas 

Thomas 

The  child  was  shown  that  Thomas  was  spelled  with  “th.” 


To  the;  Editor: 

This  is  a  tardy  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  the  diagram  reading. 
I  had  not  read  the  diagrams  as  words,  though  I  had  picked  out 
nearly  all  the  symbols  at  first  glance,  but  had  not  read  them  in  order. 
I  quite  approve  of  the  drill,  and  hope  we  will  have  a  page  or  two 
each  time  the  Revie;w  is  printed.  The  symbols  interest  me  im¬ 
mensely,  and  I  turn  to  the  Visible  Speech  Department  first  thing  in 
reading  the  Review. 
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Please  send  me  a  hundred  sheets  of  the  blank  diagrams.  They 
fill  a  long  felt  want  in  correcting  articulation  defects  in  my  pupils. 
They  are  excellent. 

Regarding  the  reading  of  the  face  diagrams  by  my  pupils,  I 
do  not  use  the  vowel  symbols  or  diagrams  with  my  pupils,  but  three 
of  my  pupils  read  several  of  the  consonant  diagrams.  My  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  vowels  are  read  more  from  the  position  of  the  lips 
than  from  the  position  of  the  tongue,  and  the  pupils  think  of  lip, 
rather  than  tongue,  positions  for  the  vowel  sounds.  This  applies  to 
my  general  experience,  as  well  as  to  the  three  pupils  with  whom  I 
made  the  diagram  test. 


QUERIES. 

Danville,  Ky.,  January  4,  1909. 
Editor  Visible  Speech  Department: 

Please  give  me  symbol  or  symbols  to  represent  contraction  of 
the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate. 

Harris  Taylor. 

January  20,  1909. 

Editor  oe  the  Melville  Bell 
Memorial  Department  : 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Harris  Taylor’s  communication,  I  may  say  that 
Professor  A.  Melville  Bell  gave  us  no  symbol  to  represent  the  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft  palate. 

In  my  own  practice  with  the  deaf  I  employed  the  following 
symbol  for  the  purpose : 

s 

This  is  fairly  pictorial  of  the  position  intended,  although  not 
expressed  upon  the  same  scientific  basis  as  the  other  symbols.  I 
found  that  it  was  readily  understood  by  a  deaf  child,  after  he  had 
once  seen  in  his  own  mouth  the  position  represented  reflected  in  a 
mirror.  The  symbol  is  capable  of  modification  to  show  degrees  of 
approximation  up  to  complete  closure  of  the  passage-way  in  the 
pharynx  by  bringing  the  curved  lines  representing  the  posterior 
pillars  of  the  soft  palate  into  actual  contact  with  one  another. 

I  used  this  symbol  as  a  “governing  sign”  in  the  manner  usually 
employed  to  express  peculiar  qualities  of  voice  or  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  any  kind.  For  example: 

2  Ol  ttu I  3JI  3]r3  olao  013$  &c.) 
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This  means  that  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft  palate  are  ap¬ 
proximated,  as  shown  in  the  symbol,  all  the  time  the  articulations 
within  the  parentheses  are  being  pronounced. 

“Held  positions'”  represented  bv  ‘‘governing  signs”  as  a  rule 
affect  the  quality  of  the  voice  rather  than  the  articulation  proper. 
For  example : 

1.  s  (33C0  Ol  15U I  3JI  US®  OH  3JIO) 

2.  C<  (J9]CD  Ol  ISUL  3JI  IOO  OH  3JIO) 

1.  This  expresses  the  habitual  depression  of  the  soft  palate. 
The  governing  symbol  or  sign  is  the  usual  contraction  for  “a 
center  aperture  between  the  soft  palate  and  the  back  of  the 
pharynx.”  This  position,  if  held  continuously  during  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  speech,  produces  a  nasal  quality  of  voice. 

2.  A  small  center  aperture  between  the  base  of  the  tongue 
(“back  of  tongue,  inner  part”)  and  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
continuously  held  during  the  utterance  of  speech,  produces  a 
peculiar  hollow  or  guttural  quality  of  voice.  Although  this 
quality  is  rarely  heard  during  ordinary  conversation,  many  per¬ 
sons  affect  it  when  they  sing,  and  evidently  admire  the  guttural 
quality  that,  to  other  people,  appears  decidedly  affected  and 
peculiar. 

Of  course,  any  constriction  in  the  pharynx  affects  the  quality 
of  the  voice ;  but  even  purely  mouth-positions,  if  held  continuously, 
produce  upon  the  ear  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  quality  of  voice.  Try, 
for  example : 

3.  CO  (3]G3  Ol  OUl  3JI  IOO  OH  3JI 15) 

4.  O  (J9]C0  Ol  OO I  3JI  TOO  OH  3JIO) 

3.  Point  of  the  tongue  held  continuously  against  the  upper 
gum,  with  two  side  apertures.  Mouth-position  for  CO  (1  in  love). 

4.  Small  center  aperture  between  the  lips  retained  contin¬ 
uously.  The  resulting  quality  of  voice  is  heard  very  commonly 
from  people  who  “mumble”  their  words.  Of  course,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  deaf  speech-readers  to  understand  the  utterance  of 
such  persons,  because  they  do  not  open  their  mouths  freely 
during  the  act  of  speech. 

Lisping,  burring,  and  other  of  the  so-called  “defects  of  speech” 
can  also  generally  be  expressed  by  “governing  signs.” 

Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
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541  Lexington  Avev  New  York,  January  12,  1909. 

Editor  Review  :  I  am  puzzled  to  know  how  to  symbolize  a  cer¬ 
tain  sound  that  has  just  been  correctly  located  by  me  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out.  Some  fifty  odd  years  ago,  one 
Czermak  professed  to  discover  the  formation  of  two  Arabic  sounds, 
and  his  description  of  them,  as  quoted  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
and  other  phonetic  works,  is,  according  to  my  investigations,  quite 
wrong.  The  two  letters  are  the  Hha  and  the  Ain,  which  he  gave  as 
being  formed  in  the  cartilaginous  glottis,  whereas  they  are  formed 
by  the  approximation  of  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  uvula.  If  you 
will  look  on  page  20  of  “The  Mechanism  of  Speech”  you  will  find  a 
diagram  that  will  help  you  to  understand  my  problem.  When  we 
form  the  ch  in  loch,  these  pillars  approach,  but  the  tongue  also  rises 
so  as  practically  to  rule  out  the  approximation.  In  these  two  let¬ 
ters,  however,  the  tongue,  being  severely  depressed,  is  kept  quite  out 
of  contact,  with  the  result  that  the  entire  character  of  the  letter  is 
given  by  the  friction  on  these  two  posterior  pillars.  I  use  /HV  to 
represent  one  and  X  for  the  other,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  think  how  to 
make  a  Bell  symbol  that  would  do  for  it.  Can  you  give  me  any  help 
in  it?  Sincerely  yours, 

Thos.  F.  Cummings. 

[Dr.  Bell’s  reply  to  Mr.  Harris  Taylor  seems  to  cover  this 
case. — Editor.] 


904  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City, 

December  16,  1908. 

Editor  Association  Review  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  some  work  in  Visible  Speech1  done 
by  the  students  in  our  Normal  Class  for  the  Association  Review. 
I  read  the  Association  Review  with  interest,  but  it  was  with  re¬ 
gret  I  saw  the  statement  in  the  October  number  that  you  disclaim 
responsibility  for  such  symbols  as  are  employed  by  correspondents 
published  in  your  magazine.  Can  the  editor  of  the  Association 
Review  consistently  permit  the  publication  of  uncorrected  symbols? 
Incorrect  matter  can  only  be  detrimental,  while  as  a  student  of  Visible 
Speech  you  must  appreciate  the  assistance  derived  therefrom  by 
other  students  and  the  incalculable  value  of  a  correct  standard  of 
pronunciation. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Jueia  M.  Connery. 


1  To  be  printed  in  the  forthcoming  April  number. 
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This  letter  touches  a  most  vital  point  in  the  whole  question  of 
the  part  which  the  Melville  Bell  Symbols  should  play  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  our  English  language. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  have  no  authoritative  dictum  on 
this  question  at  this  late  day,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell’s  manuscript,  The  Pioneer ,  which  only  ran 
through  half  a  dozen  editions,  there  was,  during  Professor  Bell’s 
life-time,  no  periodical  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the  sj^stem  and 
no  books  were  published  beyond  a  few  text  books  written  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bell  himself.  It  is  therefore  only  since  the  Melville  Bell 
Memorial  Department  has  afforded  a  means  for  the  publication  of 
articles  by  different  writers  that  this  question  has  pressed  for  solu¬ 
tion.  We  have  our  own  ideas  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Melville  Bell 
Memorial  Department  towards  it.  We  indicated  it  to  some  extent 
in  the  editorial  inaugurating  the  Department  last  April,  but  we  feel 
that  this  is  a  question  broader  than  the  Department ;  that  it  affects 
the  whole  future  of  the  system  itself.  In  another  issue  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  publish  the  views  of  one  or  two  authorities  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  open  our  pages  to  some  further  discus¬ 
sion  to  all  desiring  to  give  their  views. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


A  LARGE 
AMOUNT  OF 
READING  MATTER 
NECESSARY. 


It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Melville  Bell  Memorial  De¬ 
partment  is  the  familiarizing  of  the  symbols. 
For  the  time  being,  this  is  the  great  object. 
Until  we  can  read  them  as  we  do  ordinary  print, 
we  cannot  be  said  to  really  know  them — their 
possibilities,  advantages,  and  disadvantages;  the  justice  of  the  claim 
that  they  meet  all  philological  wants;  their  usefulness  as  a  joint 
means  with  ordinary  Roman  characters  for  the  education  of  children 
deaf  and  hearing. 

“  Transsymbolization  ”  is  dreadfully  slow  work,  and  while  we 
would  gladly  have  all  our  reading  matter  emanate  from  the  pens  of 
such  authorities  as  Dr.  Bell,  Miss  Yale,  Miss  Fuller,  and  many 
another,  they  are  very  busy  people,  and  it  is  impossible  to  hope  that 
they  can  always  find  time  even  to  revise  the  great  quantity  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  which  is  required  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  Shall  we 
then  fold  our  hands  and  wait,  printing  a  few  choice  bits  now  and 
then  ?  We  think  not.  While,  then,  we  shall  always  endeavor  to 
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have  our  reading  matter  of  high  standard  and  shall  make  special 
efforts  that  every  number  shall  have  articles  revised  by  the  best  au¬ 
thorities,  we  shall  continue  to  welcome  contributions  from  whatever 
source  we  can  obtain  them  which  seem  to  us  interesting,  worthy  of 
publication,  and  also  sufficiently  accurate.  We  shall  also  welcome 
criticism  of  all  our  publications  ;  we  invite  it,  for  through  discus¬ 
sion  comes  improvement.  We  especially  invite  our  critics  to  con¬ 
tribute  pieces  written  as  they  think  proper  and  let  our  readers  adopt 
whichever  rendering  they  prefer. 


Reference  was  made  in  the  December  Review 
our  Japanese  to  Mr.  Isawa,  of  Tokyo,  and  his  work  in  intro- 
facsimiue.  ducing  the  symbols  to  the  Japanese. 

We  print  this  month  (see  opposite  page)  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  the  title  page  of  his  latest  work :  “The 
New  Treatise  on  Phonetics  as  an  Application  of  the  Visible 
Speech.”  “  Being  linguistic  inquiries  into  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Corean  pronunciation  with  the  aid  of  the  Visible  Speech  somewhat 
modified.” 

This  is  an  octavo  volume  of  some  hundred  pages,  illustrated 
with  all  the  usual  Bell  face  diagrams  or  charts,  several  original 
drawings  of  mouth  positions,  and  two  large  folded  tabular  sheets 
showing  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Corean  characters  with  symbols. 
The  symbols  are  also  continuously  and  profusely  used  throughout 
the  book,  both  ordinary  Bell  characters  and  some  modified  by  Mr. 
Isawa.  The  mouth  positions  are  beautifully  executed  and  are  re¬ 
markably  accurate,  comparing  favorably  with  any  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished.  The  modified  symbols  are  most  suggestive  and  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  particularly  for  the  special  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed,  the  cure  of  stammering. 

Another  book  dealing  with  the  practical  application  of  the  Bell 
system  to  the  correction  of  the  peculiar  dialects  of  the  northeastern 
provinces  of  Japan  is  in  press.  These  dialects,  it  is  said,  are  quite 
unintelligible  to  the  Japanese  of  the  rest  of  Japan. 

This  is  not  Mr.  Isawa’ s  first  attempt  to  utilize  the  symbols  for 
language  teaching  on  a  large  scale.  Besides  the  work  in  these 
provinces,  which  he  states  is  already  bearing  fruitful  results,  he 
has  successfully  employed  them  in  teaching  Formosan  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Japanese  to  the  Formosans. 

Mr.  Isawa  reports  that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  symbols  as  an  alphabet  in  Japan,  but  believes  that  the 
system  will  be  widely  used  as  an  instrument  for  phonetical  research. 


THE  NEW  TREATISE  ON  PHONETICS 

&s  &Q  Application  of 
the  Visible  Speech. 


[Facsimile  of  the  title  page  of  the  Japanese  book  by  Mr.  Isawa  referred  to 
editorially.  The  English  at  the  top  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  middle 
column  ;  at  the  right  is  the  author’s  name,  Isawa  ;  at  the  left,  the  name  of  the 
publisher  of  the  book.] 
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We  celebrate  Abraham  Lincoln’s  centenary  by 
our  reproduc-  the  symbolization  of  his  Gettysburg  address, 

tion  of  phrazed,  accented,  and  emphasized  for  use  as  a 

Lincoln’ s  GET-  recitation  piece  in  our  schools. 
tysburg  address.  This  address  being  also  one  of  our  finest 

classics  is  eminently  fitted  to  serve  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  possibilities  of  Bell  symbols  as  a  means  of  teaching  correct 
elocutionary  delivery.  It  has  been  prepared  especially  for  us  by 
Mr.  George  Kennan,  the  well-known  lecturer,  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell.  The  symbolization  is  Dr.  Bell’s  own  handiwork. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Bell  employs  three  different  sets  of 
symbols:  i,  ordinary  characters;  2,  characters  same  size,  but 
heavier  ;  and  3,  larger  size.  The  first  and  second  sets  are  to  be 
enunciated  with  the  same  loudness,  the  speaker  merely  dwelling 
a  trifle  longer  on  the  heavier  characters,  which  represent  the  more 
important  accented  syllables.  The  third  set  and  larger  size  shows 
the  emphasis  which  requires  greater  loudness  of  utterance. 

Before  long  we  hope  to  increase  the  variety  of  our  type,  so  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  print  articles  accented  and  emphasized  whenever 
desired. 

THE  DECEMBER  FACE  DIAGRAMS. 

Our  diagrams  in  the  December  issue,  appropriately  to  the 
season,  formed  the  greeting. 

laiofaoloaio  itfaioiDftfttloli  oljco 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

Note  that  there  is  no  O  in  “  Christmas”  and  that  the  mouth 
position  for  O  in  “  happy  ’  ’  is  the  same  as  in  the  succeeding  vowel  X. 
Also  the  word  “New”  is  written  according  to  the  English  pro¬ 
nunciation  CCGl  (n-you)  and  not  in  the  American  way  G3l  (noo). 
The  lips  in  the  first  B,  we  regret,  are  not  entirely  closed — an  over¬ 
sight  due  to  unavoidable  haste  in  going  to  press. 


THE  SPEECH  DIAGRAMS. 

* 

We  had  expected  to  present  in  this  number  a  complete  set 
of  speech  diagrams,  many  requests  having  been  received  for  such 
a  publication,  but  the  work  of  preparation  requires  both  care  and 
time,  and  as  yet  the  diagrams  have  not  been  sufficiently  perfected 
to  give  out.  It  is  hoped  to  have  them  for  some  early  number  of 
the  Rlview,  also  to  print  them  in  pamphlet  form.  F.  W.  B. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  was  held  at  the  Volta  Bureau,  35th  Street  and  Volta  Place, 
Washington,  on  Thursday,  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1908,  at 
10  o’clock  A.  M. 

The  members  present  were :  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  President,  in 
the  chair;  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  first  Vice-President;  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Yale,  second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard,  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruver,  Mr.  Edwin  G. 
Hurd,  Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Edmund  Lyon,  and  Dr.  Z.  F. 
Westervelt,  Secretary;  also  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  Treasurer  and  General 
Secretary. 

After  the  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing,  held  May  6,  1908,  in  Rochester,  the  President  presented  as  un¬ 
finished  business  the  Agreement1  between  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  and  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  dated  July  15,  1908,  duly  executed,  by  which 
agreement  the  Volta  Bureau  and  its  funds  are  placed  under  the  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  the  American  Association,  thus  to  continue 
so  long  as  the  agreement  in  its  various  provisions  is  faithfully  car¬ 
ried  out. 

Upon  motion  the  President  appointed  as  a  committee  to  draft 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  Board’s  appreciation  of  the  gift  to  the 
Association  of  the  funds  and  the  building  of  the  Volta  Bureau  the 
following  named :  Mr.  Lyon,  Miss  Yale,  and  Mr.  Goodwin.  This 
committee  later  reported  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  Under  the  date  of  July  15,  1908,  Dr.  Alexander  Gra¬ 
ham  Bell  created  a  trust  whereby  the  ownership  of  all  the  funds  and 
property  heretofore  used  by,  or  in  the  interests  of,  the  Volta  Bureau, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  $120,000,  was  formally  transferred  to  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  without  loading  the  gift  with  any  condition  which  in  the 
slightest  degree  burdens  the  Association  in  its  assumption  of  the 
benefits  arising  therefrom,  and, 

*Published  in  the  Association  Review,  December,  1908,  number,  pgges 
542-545- 
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Whereas,  This  magnificent  crowning  of  a  series  of  magnificent 
gifts  from  Dr.  Bell  to  the  Association,  totalling  the  grand  sum  of 
nearly  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  not  only  evidences  Dr.  Bell’s 
lifelong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf,  but  guarantees  enduring 
strength  to  the  Association,  and  makes  it  possible  greatly  to  increase 
the  breadth  and  enlarge  the  efficiency  of  its  work.  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved ,  That  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  for  his  inesti¬ 
mable  gifts  of  heart  and  head  and  funds  to  instrumentalities  designed 
to  further  the  education  of  the  deaf,  we  extend  most  heartfelt  ac¬ 
knowledgements  on  behalf  of  this  Board,  and  also  on  behalf  of 
countless  numbers  of  deaf  children  who  in  the  days  to  come  shall 
arise  to  call  his  name  blessed. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  President  be  instructed  to  have  the 
resolution  properly  engrossed  and  signed  by  the  committee  and  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  then  to  present 
it  to  Dr.  Bell.  This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Bell,  responding  to  the  expression  of  thanks,  stated  that 
many  such  expressions  of  appreciation  were  formal  and  perfunctory, 
but  he  felt  assured  that  in  this  instance  it  was  heartfelt. 

The  annual  report  of  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  cov¬ 
ering  the  year’s  work  of  the  Association  and  giving  a  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  financial  year  was  presented. 

The  President  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  W.  O.  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Carnegie  Teachers’  Pension  Fund, 
concerning  the  possibility  of  including  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the 
provisions  of  this  fund.  Upon  resolution  this  communication  was 
referred  to  the  special  committee  on  the  Carnegie  Fund,  the  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  President  Crouter,  Mr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Bell,  and 
Mr.  Lyon. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers  resign¬ 
ing  her  membership  of  the  Board.  Upon  resolution,  formally  pre¬ 
sented,  Miss  Rogers’  resignation  as  a  Director  of  the  Corporation 
was  accepted  with  regret,  and  then,  upon  motion  of  Dr.  Bell,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Miss  Yale,  Miss  Rogers  was  elected  to  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association. 

Upon  motion,  Mr.  David  Fairchild,  of  Washington,  was  elected 
to  the  position  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Rogers. 

Miss  Yale  made  report  upon  the  Normal  Training  work  ear¬ 
ned  on  at  Clarke  School  for  the  year,  which  report  was,  upon  mo- 
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tion,  ordered  accepted  and  filed ;  and  upon  motion  the  action  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Crouter  in  recommending  that  Miss  Philadelphia,  of  Syria,  be 
received  into  the  class,  making  the  number  of  the  class  eleven  and 
increasing  the  appropriation  for  the  year  to  $1650,  was  approved. 

It  was  upon  motion  ordered  that  the  appropriation  of  $1500 
made  last  year,  and  the  request  to  the  Clarke  School  to  continue  the 
Normal  Training  Class,  be  renewed. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  Summer 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  Miss  McCowen  informed  the  Board 
that  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  general  assembly  hall  could 

be  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  the  schoolrooms  in 
the  building  could  be  used  by  classes  for  model  school  work,  and  the 
concessionaire,  who  provides  noon  lunches  for  the  students,  would 
serve  the  members  of  the  Association  on  the  cafeteria  plan.  Miss 
McCowen  also  stated  that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  rooms 
and  board  at  nearby  hotels  and  boarding  houses  for  all  those  who 
wished  assignments. 

Upon  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  President  should  appoint 
a  committee  of  five,  of  which  he  should  be  chairman,  to  confer  with 
the  Director  of  the  Census  and  with  the  Census  Committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  with  regard  to  securing  a  proper  enumeration  of  the  deaf  in 
the  next  United  States  Census.  The  following  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  :  Dr.  A.  L.  F.  Crouter,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Mr. 
W.  O.  Johnson,  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  and  Dr.  E  A.  Fay. 

Mr.  Booth  made  report  in  the  matter  of  securing  subscriptions 
for  a  new  edition  of  “The  Raindrop,”  stating  that  914  copies  had 
been  subscribed  for  by  schools  and  individuals.  It  was,  upon  mo¬ 
tion,  ordered  that  Mr.  Fairchild  and  Mr.  Booth,  as  a  committee, 
should  proceed  to  secure  the  publication  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Booth,  asking  for  instructions  with  regard  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  becoming  the  repository  for  the  distribution  of  publications  of 
a  technical  character  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  was 
directed  to  prepare  and  maintain  an  annotated  card  catalogue  of  all 
books  that  have  been  published  that,  in  any  way,  relate  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf. 

Upon  resolution  Mr.  Booth  was  instructed  to  collect,  tabulate, 
and  publish  quinquennial  world  statistics  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  as  was  formerly  done  by  Mr.  Hitz,  and  to  prepare  for  the  next 
publication  in  1910. 

The  question  of  a  type-writer  for  Visible  Speech  was  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  General  Secretary  was  directed  to  see  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  securing  a  Visible  Speech  shuttle  for  use  on 
one  of  the  standard  machines  with  it  in  view  that  it  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  individuals  and  schools  desiring  it  at  a  low  price. 

A  communication  was  presented  from  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  with  regard  to  the  Association’s  helping  Mrs.  Mills,  of  the 
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Chefoo,  China,  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  the  publication  of  her  Visible 
Speech  work.  Upon  motion  the  General  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  learn  from  Mrs.  Mills  just  what  her  plans  are,  and  what  the  Board 
can  do  to  help  her  in  her  work,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Bell  that  Mr.  Fairchild  and  Mr.  Uyon  be 
a  committee  immediately  to  interview  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  China,  now  in  Washington,  with  a  view  to  interesting  him 
in  Visible  Speech  and  its  possible  use  in  providing  a  phonetical  means 
of  representing  Chinese  words,  of  writing  Chinese  as  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  thus  simplifying  the  acquisition  of  the  language  by 
foreigners,  this  committee  to  attend  to  this  business  during  the  re¬ 
cess  and  before  the  meeting  should  be  called  to  order  at  Dr.  Bell’s 
residence  in  the  city,  to  which  the  Board  would  adjourn. 

This  committee  reported  later  as  follows :  “Your  committee  met 
Mr.  Yung  Kwei,  Secretary  of  the  Commissioner,  and  told  him  the 
nature  of  our  instructions.  He  did  not  offer  any  encouragement  to 
our  suggestion  that  we  should  be  glad  to  point  out  the  way  by  which 
Chinese  might  acquire  an  accurately  illustrative  means  of  writing 
its  speech.  He  stated  that  a  phonetical  method  of  writing  speech, 
while  it  might  be  a  help  to  foreigners  learning  to  speak  Chinese, 
would  be  confusing  to  the  natives  of  different  parts  of  China,  owing 
to  the  very  positive  differences  in  the  spoken  languages  that  are  used 
in  the  several  provinces,  while  the  ideographical  writing  universally 
used  throughout  the  nation,  and  by  Japan  and  Corea  as  well,  made 
it  readily  possible  for  all  citizens  of  China  to  communicate  with  ease 
through  their  common,  conventional  picturing.” 

The  President  presented  a  communication  from  Prof.  S.  S. 
Curry,  of  the  School  of  Expression,  Boston.  Upon  motion,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Curry’s  communication  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
Melville  Bell  Memorial  Fund.  The  committee  later  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  committee  on  the  Melville  Bell  Memorial  Fund  having 
examined  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  School  of  Expression,  Boston, 
respectfully  report  that  while  it  is  aware  of  the  deep  interest  that 
Professor  Alexander  Melville  Bell  entertained  for  the  School  of  Ex¬ 
pression,  and  while  it  would  be  gratifying  to  see  him  honored  by 
the  endowment  of  a  chair  as  suggested  in  the  appeal  of  Professor 
S.  S.  Curry,  the  committee  feels  that  the  income  from  said  fund  is 
not  sufficiently  large  at  present  to  permit  undertaking  such  endow¬ 
ment.  If,  however,  the  way  should  be  presented  for  assisting  the 
School  of  Expression  in  its  Visible  Speech  work,  we  should  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  a  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board.’* 
Adopted. 

By  resolution,  formally  presented  and  adopted,  the  following 
committee  was  named  as  the  committee  on  program  of  the  1909 
Summer  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Chicago:  Miss  McCowen,  Dr. 
Crouter,  Miss  Yale,  Mr.  Johnson,  Miss  Bingham,  Miss  Wettstein 
Mr.  McCleavy,  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane. 
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Upon  resolution,  formally  presented  and  adopted,  the  present 
officers  of  the  Board  were  elected  to  succeed  themselves :  Dr.  A.  L.  E. 
Crouter,  President;  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  first  Vice-President;  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Yale,  second  Vice-President;  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Secre¬ 
tary;  E.  A.  Gruver,  Auditor;  F.  W.  Booth,  Treasurer. 

Upon  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


THE  EIGHTH  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  Summer  Meeting  (the  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting) 
of  the  American  Association  to  promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  June  26th  to  July  2nd  inclusive, 
1909. 

Negotiations  for  special  railway  rates  are  under  way  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  McClevey,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  transportation, 
and  will  be  reported  upon  later.  But  in  any  case,  Chicago,  being 
the  greatest  railroad  center  of  the  middle  west,  and  accessible  by 
trunk  lines  from  every  direction,  it  is  believed  that  whatever  we 
may  or  may  not  be  able  to  secure  in  the  way  of  special  rates,  all 
teachers  and  their  friends  coming  to  the  Meeting,  can  secure  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  by  availing  themselves  of  some  one  of  the  many 
summer  excursions  passing  through  Chicago. 

A  program  is  being  prepared  that  will  include  among  other 
interesting  features,  a  series  of  daily  lessons  on  the  Bell  Symbols 
(Visible  Speech),  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale  to  be  in  charge  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  class  for  teachers  who  have  given  the  subject  previous 
study,  and  Miss  Rebecca  Sparrow  of  a  class  for  those  who  wish 
to  begin  the  subject. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  a  conference  on  topics  relevant  to  Sun¬ 
day  work  and  occupation  for  the  deaf,  will  be  held  in  the  Hull 
House  auditorium. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Meeting,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  the  regular  forenoon  sessions  from  9  to  1,  Monday  to  Fri¬ 
day  inclusive,  will  be  held  in  the  Chicago  Normal  College. 

The  first  period  of  the  morning  on  those  days  will  be  devoted 
to  class  work  with  children,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  the 
schools  will  participate  in  this  exhibit. 

There  will  be  the  usual  opportunity  for  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  present  papers  or  subjects  for  discussion,  and  it  is  de¬ 
sired  that  all  who  contemplate  doing  so  should  communicate  at 
once  with  some  member  of  the  program  committee. 
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The  afternoons  will  be  largely  given  up  to  recreation  and  en¬ 
tertainment,  the  plans  of  the  Social  Committee  including  a  half¬ 
-day  excursion  on  the  lake,  an  automobile  ride,  a  visit  to  the  Small 
Park  System  of  Chicago  (unique  in  the  world),  and  trips  to  some 
of  the  most  interesting  industrial  and  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  in  and  near  Chicago,  while  plans  for  the  evenings  include 
a  banquet,  one  or  more  theater  parties,  and  a  lecture  by  an  eminent 
Illinoisan. 

General  information  as  to  both  the  character  and  the  expense 
of  the  different  housing  accommodations  is  offered  with  the  hope 
that  those  expecting  to  attend  the  Meeting  and  wishing  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  secure  accommodations  for  them  will  express  an  early 
choice  and  so  enable  the  committee  to  make  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  for  all. 

Comfortable  lodgings  can  be  secured  for  the  week,  in  private 
homes  within  walking  distance  of  the  Normal  School,  at  fifty  cents 
to  a  dollar  a  day,  and  at  hotels  in  the  city,  at  one  to  two  dollars  a 
day  by  the  European  plan.  Breakfast  and  dinner  can  be  had  con¬ 
venient  to  lodgings,  and  an  a  la  carte  lunch  will  be  served  at  the 
Normal  School  at  very  moderate  price  in  the  regular  college  lunch 
room,  at  the  close  of  the  morning  program,  beginning  Monday, 
June  28th.  Luxurious  accommodations,  a  half  hour’s  ride  from  the 
Normal  School,  can  be  secured  at  some  one  of  the  large  hotels  on 
the  lake  front  which  command  an  unsurpassed  view  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  combine  all  the  attractions  of  lake  shore,  country,  and 
city.  The  expense  in  these  hotels  by  the  American  plan,  will  be 
from  two,  to  two  and  a  half,  or  three  dollars  a  day,  according  to 
rooms  selected  and  the  size  of  the  party  wishing  entertainment 
there.  Additional  information  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest,  and  the  selection  of  a  hotel  for  the  Association  Headquarters 
will  be  made  a  little  later,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish 
of  members  who  expect  to  be  present  at  the  Summer  Meeting. 

Address,  Local  Committal  on  Arrangements, 

512  N.  Normal  Parkway,  Chicago. 


Copies  of  “Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,”  written  in  oratorical 
style  in  the  Bell  Symbols,  will  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  ten  copies 
for  twenty  cents.  Address,  the  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  RAINDROP. 

As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  it  has  been  decided  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  re¬ 
publishing  “The  Raindrop.’'  The  number  of  subscriptions  received, 
while  not  sufficient  to  meet  fully  the  primary  expense  of  publica¬ 
tion,  was  deemed  by  the  Board  large  enough  to  warrant  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  hence  their  action.  The  matter  is  now  at  the  stage 
of  securing  a  publisher  or  of  arranging  for  the  printing  of  the 
book,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  stage  will  soon  be  passed  and  that 
the  work  will  be  then  actually  under  way.  In  the  meantime,  it 
would  be  well  for  all  wishing  copies  of  the  book  who  have  not  or¬ 
dered  it,  to  send  in  their  subscriptions — a  statement  of  the  number 
of  copies,  at  the  price  of  $1.50  each,  that  they  want. 


THE  ANNALS  STATISTICS. 

The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  for  January,  1909,  gives  its 
usual  annual  statistics  relating  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  reported  as  present  on  November  10,  1908. 

The  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  boarding,  day,  and  private  and  denominational  schools,  was 
141,  an  increase  of  4  over  the  number  reported  a  year  ago.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  school  November  10  was  11,990,  an  increase  of 
342  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  pupils  “taught  speech” 
(Column  A)  was  increased  in  the  year  by  259;  the  number  “taught 
wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  oral  method”  (Column  B)  was  increased  by 
260  in  the  year.  The  number  of  pupils  “taught  wholly  or  chiefly 
by  the  auricular  method”  was  this  year  decreased  by  5. 

The  number  of  teachers  of  all  kinds  (including  industrial)  was 
increased  by  96 — the  number  of  academic  teachers  increasing  by  61, 
and  of  industrial  teachers  by  35.  The  latter  increase — of  35  indus¬ 
trial  teachers — is  unusually  large,  and  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact 
that  the  22  Wisconsin  day  schools,  which  a  year  ago  reported  but  2 
industrial  teachers,  this  year  report  28  industrial  teachers.  The 
number  of  articulation  teachers  was  increased  in  the  year  by  69. 
This  is  an  unusual  increase  also,  and  it  is  in  part  accounted  for  in 
the  fact  that  one  large  school,  reporting  29  articulation  teachers  this 
year,  reported  none  a  year  ago,  while  reporting  349  pupils  as  being 
taught  speech  and  all  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  oral  method. 

The  following  tables  give  the  footings  of  the  Annals  tables  for 
the  years  from  1893  to  1908  inclusive,  with  percentages  computed 
from  them.  (See  also  tables  published  in  the  Association  Rtvidw, 
June,  1908,  pp.  290  and  291,  and  pp.  299  and  300. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statistics  from  the  Annals. 


Year. 

Total 

schools. 

Total 

pupils. 

Number  of  pupils 
taught  speech. 

Percentage  of  pupih 
taught  speech. 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

1893 . 

79 

8,3c4 

4,485 

2,056 

80 

54-o 

24.7 

0.96 

1894 . 

82 

8,825 

4,802 

2,260 

109 

54-4 

25.6 

1.24 

1895 . 

89 

9,252 

5,084 

2,570 

149 

54-9 

27.7 

1 .61 

1896 . 

89 

9,554 

5,243 

2,752 

166 

54-9 

28.8 

1. 71 

1897 . 

95 

9,749 

5,498 

3,466 

162 

56  4 

35-6 

1.66 

1898 . . 

IOI 

io,i39 

5,8i7 

3,672 

116 

57-4 

36.2 

1. 14 

1899 . 

112 

10,087 

6,237 

4,089 

128 

61.8 

40.5 

1.27 

1900 . 

115 

10,608 

6,687 

4,538 

108 

63.0 

42.8 

1 .02 

1901 . 

118 

11,028 

6,988 

5A47 

73 

63.4 

46.7 

0.66 

1902  . 

I2\ 

10,952 

7,017 

4,888 

63 

64.1 

44.6 

0.58 

I9°3 . 

128 

11,225 

7,482 

5,433 

100 

66.6 

48.4 

0.89 

I9°4 . 

133 

11,316 

7,601 

5,508 

154 

67.2 

48.7 

1.36 

1905 . 

128 

n,544 

7,700 

5,733 

149 

67.9 

50.5 

1. 3i 

1906 . 

132 

11,648 

7,846 

5,645 

152 

67.4 

48.5 

1. 3i 

1907 . 

137 

11,648 

8,040 

6,500 

148 

69.0 

55-8 

1.27 

1908  . 

141 

11,990 

8,299 

6,760 

143 

69.2 

56.4 

1. 19 

A,  taught  speech  ;  B,  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  Oral  Method  ;  C, 
taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  Auricular  Method. 


The  percentages  in  the  above  table,  in  the  direction  and  measure 
of  the  changes  that  they  show,  are  illustrated  in  the  diagram: 


A,  pupils  taught  speech  ;  B,  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  Oral  Method  ; 
C,  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  Aurciular  Method. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  instructors  of  the 
several  classes  indicated,  as  compiled  from  the  Annals  footings.  It 
will  be  noted  that  since  1898  the  industrial  teachers  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  returns  to  the  Annals  and  hence  in  its  totals.  The  per¬ 
centages  as  computed  relate  exclusively  to  the  academic  teachers, 
there  being  no  means  of  determining  the  number  or  percentage  of 
industrial  teachers  employing  articulation  in  their  work  of  instruc¬ 
tion  : 

INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statistics  from  the  Annals. 


Year. 

Total 

teachers. 

Industrial 

teachers. 

i893 . 

1894 . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

1895 . 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1896 . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1897 . 

1,188 

260 

1898 . 

F253 

304 

1899 . 

1,309 

323 

1900 . 

U353 

343 

1901 . 

1,385 

358 

1902 . 

1,388 

349 

1903 . 

i,438 

373 

1904 . 

U453 

328 

1905 . 

1.491 

332 

1906 . 

1,525 

35i 

1907 . 

1,552 

359 

1908 . 

1,648 

394 

Not  including  industrial 
teachers. 


Total 

teachers. 

Articulation  teachers 

Number. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

765 

33i 

43-3 

784 

372 

J7.4 

835 

397 

47-5 

879 

427 

48.6 

928 

487 

52.5 

949 

530 

55-8 

986 

561 

56-9 

1,010 

588 

58.2 

1,027 

641 

62.4 

1,039 

664 

63-9 

1,065 

696 

65-4 

1,125 

734 

65.2 

i,i59 

749 

64.6 

UI74 

765 

65.2 

i,i93 

767 

64-3 

1,254 

836 

66.6 

Since  the  last  report  in  the  Annals  new  schools  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  or  added  to  the  list,  as  follows :  In  Chicago,  the  Bernhard 
Moos  Day  School ;  at  Lake  Linden,  Mich.,  in  charge  of  Miss  May 
E.  Duggan;  in  New  York  City,  in  charge  of  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Reagan ;  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  charge  of  Miss  Matild  Flatley ;  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  in  charge  of  Miss  Ina  M.  Smith;  at  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Md.,  in  charge  of  Miss  Anna  C.  Reinhardt;  at  Northfield,  Minn., 
in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  O.  B.  Molldrem;  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  charge 
of  Sister  Mary  Cecilia.  Schools  discontinued  or  dropped  from  the 
list  are  the  Darwin  and  Goethe  Schools,  Chicago,  and  the  Dundee, 
Illinois,  School. 


Tongue  manipulators,  used  by  articulation  teachers,  for  sale. 
Price,  40  cents  each.  Address  the  General  Secretary. 
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‘‘THE  REAL  ROMANCE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE,  OR  WHY 
DEAF  CHILDREN  IN  AMERICA  NEED  NO 
LONGER  BE  DEAF.” 

With  this  issue  is  presented  the  concluding  chapter  of  “The 
Real  Romance  of  the  Telephone,  or  Why  Deaf  Children  in 
America  Need  no  Longer  be  Deaf,”  by  Fred  De  Land.  The  pub¬ 
lication  was  begun  in  the  October,  1905,  number  of  the  Review, 
and  most  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  followed  the  series  of  chap¬ 
ters  in  their  intensely  interesting  narrative  from  the  beginning,  so 
it  would  be  useless,  even  did  space  permit  it,  to  review  the  story 
or  to  comment  upon  it  at  this  time  in  the  way  of  extended  criticism. 
However,  something  that  the  narrative  itself  does  not  tell,  may 
here  be  hinted  at,  namely,  that  the  story  has  itself  a  story — the 
romance  a  romance  of  its  own.  This  story,  if  given,  would  re¬ 
late  how  the  papers  came  to  be  written,  and  the  method  of  their 
writing — and  it  is  a  story  that  we  shall  hope  some  time  to  have 
from  Mr.  De  Land  himself,  who  has  so  entertained  and  instructed 
us  through  all  the  months  and  years  in  the  work  now  completed, 
and  which,  as  a  task,  we  may  say  was  wholly  self-imposed,  and  one 
prosecuted  from  beginning  to  end  entirely  as  a  labor  of  love.  We 
may  add  further,  that,  while  the  narrative  reveals  in  its  author  the 
fullest,  the  most  detailed,  and  the  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  its  history,  he  has  never  met,  so  has  no  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with,  its  inventor ;  nor  has  he  had  written  communication  with 
him  in  all  the  work  and  research  incident  to  the  preparation  of  the 
papers.  In  fact,  each  chapter  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Review  has  been,  we  believe,  as  new  to  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Bell 
as  to  the  eyes  of  any  other  of  the  Review  readers.  These  facts  we 
state  in  the  interest  of  history,  that  they  may  be  considered  and 
have  their  weight  in  judgments  that  may  be  formed  in  all  future 
studies  made  of  Mr.  De  Land’s  work,  which  because  of  its  accuracy 
and  fullness  must  stand  for  all  time  one  of  the  consulted  and  relied 
upon  authorities  in  all  the  bibliography  relating  to  the  telephone. 

We  have  not  referred  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  work,  nor 
need  we,  for  they  have  spoken  for  themselves  in  every  line — the 
story  as  a  story  could  not  have  been  more  delightfully  told.  Nor 
have  we  spoken  of  the  work  as  a  history  of  the  inception  and  the 
early  development  of  the  oral  method  of  educating  the  deaf  in 
America.  As  such  a  history,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
its  writing,  it  is  little  enough  to  term  it  a  marvelous  production.  A 
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non-professional,  with  no  close  knowledge  of  the  deaf  and  with  no 
experience  in  the  methods  employed  in  their  education,  the  au¬ 
thor,  purely  by  study  and  research,  has  made  himself  a  complete 
master  of  his  subject,  and  has  given  us  a  history  that  draws  its 
picture  as  accurately,  fully,  and  impartially  as  it  could  possibly  be 
drawn  had  his  pen  been  guided  with  the  full  experience  and  trained 
judgment  gained  through  years  spent  in  the  school-room.  It  may 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  a  great  service  has  been  rendered  to 
history  in  the  writing  of  this  work  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  thus  by  a  layman,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  wholly  with¬ 
out  professional  prejudices,  and  therefore  one  entirely  impartial — 
as  impartial  at  any  rate  as  it  is  possible  to  be — in  all  his  judgments 
and  conclusions.  It  may  be  viewed  as  a  most  significant  thing  that 
an  outsider,  with  no  connection  with  or  special  interest  in  the  deaf, 
should  have  taken  up  the  question  of  the  oral  education  of  deaf 
children,  to  become  enamored  of  it  thus  to  an  extent  to  lead  him 
to  give  to  the  world,  and  to  the  profession  with  the  rest,  this  in¬ 
valuable  contribution  to  our  professional  literature.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  we  say,  for  it  typifies,  we  can  not  but  believe,  a  widespread 
interest  in  the  general  public  in  this  self-same  question  of  the  oral 
education  of  the  deaf,  now  coming  so  rapidly  to  its  own  in  our 
country. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  all  who  have  been  interested  in  the  work 
as  it  has  appeared  serially  in  the  Review,  to  know  that  it  is  to  have 
early  publication  in  book  form,  thus  making  it  available  for  library 
uses.  It  will  be  a  publication  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  and  further 
information  regarding  it  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 


THE  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SCHOOL, 
PLACED  UNDER  NEW  CONTROL. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  a  change  of  some  kind 
in  the  management  of  the  New  York  City,  Lexington  Avenue, 
School,  was  imminent.  One  change  that  was  for  a  time  seriously 
considered  was  to  turn  the  Institution  over  to  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  city  to  assume  all  liabilities 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  Day  School.  There  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  consummation  of  this  proposition, 
and  the  problem  has  been  solved  now  in  another  way,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  note  of  information  that  we  have  received : 

“The  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes, 
No.  904  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  not  be  transferred 
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to  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  city  for  Day  School  purposes, 
as  has  been  reported.  The  Council  of  Jewish  Communal  Institu¬ 
tions,  of  New  York  city,  will  hereafter  control  the  Institution,  as¬ 
suming  its  liabilities,  reorganizing  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  work  of  the  Institution  in  substantially  its  present  form.” 


EOCAE  MAPS  OF  THE  U.  S.  GEOEOGICAE  SURVEY. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  geography  (and  for  that  matter  at  any  subse¬ 
quent  stage  of  that  discipline)  a  very  present  help  will  be  found  in  the  local 
maps  of  the  Coast  Survey.  Of  course  the  one  you  most  want  is  that  covering 
the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  but  you  can  use  with  profit  as  many  as  you 
can  get,  showing  the  different  parts  of  the  state  from  which  your  pupils  come. 

Even  the  youngest  children  who  are  fitted  to  take  up  the  study  of  geo¬ 
graphy  will,  with  the  slightest  assistance,  learn  to  identify  familiar  objects  in 
the  country  round — the  ponds,  the  turns  in  the  road,  the  hills  and  streams. 
They  can  point  out  the  very  field  where  they  helped  to  pick  cotton,  the  very 
point  on  the  branch  where  they  caught  the  big  catfish,  the  patch  of  woods  with 
the  brier  swamp  in  it  where  is  such  a  good  place  to  set  rabbit-traps.  They 
won’t  grow  up  with  the  notion  of  maps  which  Tom  Sawyer,  like  so  many 
other  real  boys,  had.  You  remember  that  when  he,  with  a  boy  friend,  ran 
away  with  the  balloon,  and  after  some  hours  of  rapid  drifting  toward  the  east 
saw  the  ground  beneath  them,  Tom’s  companion  hazarded  the  guess  that  it 
might  be  Indiana,  but  Tom  scornfully  repelled  the  idea.  “Don’t  you  know 
Indiana  on  the  map?  It’s  pink!” 

And  the  idea  of  scale,  so  puzzling  to  the  juvenile  mind,  is  solidly  fixed  by 
comparing  the  familiar  natural  features  as  they  appear  on  the  map  with  the 
same  as  they  appear  on  the  map  of  the  State  which  hangs,  or  should  hang,  on 
the  wall  of  the  school  room. — [Messenger  (Ala.).] 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  teachers  of  geography  in  our 
schools  for  the  dSaf  are  unaware  that  they  may  obtain  government 
maps,  such  as  are  described  above,  of  the  immediate  locality  of  the 
school  in  which  they  are  teaching,  as  well  as  of  those  localities  where 
their  pupils  individually  reside.  These  maps  are  drawn  to  large 
scale,  and  show  every  city,  hamlet,  main  road,  creek,  and  even  hill 
of  any  region  included.  While  the  entire  United  States  has  not  as 
yet  been  thus  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey,  the  work  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  progress  and  in  time  it  will  be  completed,  as  we  under¬ 
stand,  to  cover  every  section  of  the  country.  The  maps  as  made  are 
14 XI7/^  inches,  and  they  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  2  miles  to  an  inch ; 
they  are,  moreover,  so  made  that  four,  or  any  number,  may  be  joined 
together  to  include  thus  a  larger  area.  The  map  opposite  is  a  some¬ 
what  reduced  copy  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  original  sheet  contain¬ 
ing  it,  and  represents  the  immediate  region  about  Talladega,  Ala¬ 
bama,  the  seat  of  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf.  These  govern- 
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ment  maps  are  furnished  to  applicants  at  the  nominal  price  of  5  cents 
for  each  sheet,  and  can  be  obtained  by  enclosing  the  price  and  ad¬ 
dressing:  “The  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C.  ”  stating  the  particular  map  desired  by  designating  the  main 
town  which  the  map  is  to  contain.  Thus,  in  writing  for  the  map 
illustrated,  the  applicant  would  ask  for  the  “Talladega,  Alabama, 
sheet.”  We  feel  very  sure  that  geography  teachers  in  Institutions 
for  the  Deaf  securing  these  maps — local  to  their  schools  and  others 
local  to  the  homes  of  their  pupils — will  find  them  in  the  extreme 
helpful  in  all  their  teaching  work. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  BULLETIN  OE  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  DEAF. 

We  have  received  a  preliminary  statement  relative  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  International  Bulletin  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  to  be 
issued  annually  and  to  cover  for  exhaustive  discussion  in  each 
volume  some  one  special  subject  in  our  pedagogy;  also  to  give 
review  to  books  relating  to  our  special  literature  as  they  issue,  like¬ 
wise  occasionally  to  books  of  authors  no  longer  living.  While  no 
permanent  place  or  plan  of  publication  is  understood  to  have  been 
adopted,  the  first  volume  is  to  issue  from  Paris,  under  direction  of 
a  committee  of  instructors  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
of  that  city.  Later  volumes  may  issue  either  from  Paris,  or  from 
Berlin,  Rome,  Milan,  London,  or  Washington,  under  editorial  man¬ 
agement  such  as  may  be  appointed. 

The  first  question  to  be  studied  and  discussed  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  will  be :  Speech-reading.  In  what  does  it  consist  ? 
Is  there  a  characteristic  facial  image  for  every  phonetic  element? 
If  so,  describe  it.  If  not,  what  is  the  result?  What  plan  should 
be  followed  in  teaching  speech-reading  to  the  deaf  (a)  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  instruction,  ( b )  in  the  later  years  of  the  course?  Indicate 
the  office  of  speech-reading  at  school  and  in  social  life.  Charac¬ 
terize  the  results  that  may  be  expected  from  different  classes  of 
pupils.  Give  statistics  based  upon  examinations  held  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  school  course  and  upon  information  received  relative 
to  the  adult  deaf. 

It  will  be  conceived  that  the  plan  of  this  publication  is  an  ambi¬ 
tious  one,  but  it  is  likewise  meritorious  and  worthy  of  the  united 
support  of  the  profession.  If  carried  out  upon  the  lines  proposed, 
it  will  do  much  to  unify  our  work  upon  the  best  models,  and  will 
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serve  to  create  a  permanent  bond  of  union  among  educators  of  the 
deaf  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  proposed  to  constitute  a  “Society  of  the  Bulletin,”  com¬ 
posed  of  all  subscribers  who  accept  membership  and  engage  to  pay 
a  dollar  annually,  the  amount  to  become  due  when  the  volume  goes 
to  press.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  Thollon, 
Institution  Nationale  des  Sourds-muets,  254  rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris, 
France. 


THE  DEAF  AND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE.1 

The  unjust  discrimination  against  the  deaf  for  government 
service,  has,  through  efforts  made  to  that  end,  finally  been  removed 
by  executive  action.  On  December  1,  1908,  President  Roosevelt 
issued  the  following : 

Executive  Order. 

Deaf  mutes  may  be  admitted  to  examination  for  all  places  in 
the  classified  civil  service  of  the  LTnited  States  whose  duties,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  they  are  capable  of  per¬ 
forming. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House, 

December  1,  1908. 

Much  credit  for  this  outcome  is  due  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
deaf  themselves,  and  principally  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Veditz,  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  and  Mr.  Olaf  Hanson, 
of  Seattle.  They  were  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  and 
Dr.  E.  A.  Fay,  of  Washington,  who  used  their  influence  with  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  James  R.  Garfield,  who,  in  turn,  brought  the 
matter  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  President,  securing  from 
him  favorable  consideration  and  action.  But,  while  justice  has  been 
secured  in  the  order  made,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  will  have 
result  in  the  employment  of  the  deaf  in  the  government  service 
to  any  considerable  extent,  for  examination,  or  the  passage  of  an 
examination,  does  not  mean  an  appointment  by  any  means,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  deaf  man  or  woman,  successful  thus  far,  must  finally 
be  preferred  under  the  rules  over  two  other  candidates  who,  hav¬ 
ing  passed  the  same  examination,  will  possess  besides  the  ability 
to  speak  and  to  hear.  However,  in  cases  of  the  deaf  in  possession 

1  See  Association  Review,  Vol.  X,  pp.  224  and  437,  for  other  articles  upon 
the  subject. 
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of  perfect  or  fair  speech,  supplemented  by  good  or  fair  ability  at 
reading  speech  on  the  lips,  their  handicap  may  be  considered  as  in 
so  much  removed  as  no  longer  to  be  counted  against  them.  So 
there  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  will  be,  cases  in  the  future  where 
young  deaf  men  and  women  well  equipped  with  respect  to  speech 
and  lip-reading,  will  seek  positions  under  the  government,  and,  too, 
with  good  assurance  of  preferment.  But  it  is  not  so  much  that 
certain  government  positions  will  hereafter  be  open  to  the  deaf, 
that  is  a  ground  for  satisfaction  and  congratulation,  as  that  an  im¬ 
plied  stigma  upon  the  class  has  been  removed,  a  stigma  that,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain,  would  undoubtedly  have  operated  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  deaf  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  fields,  even 
of  private  employment.  The  deaf  in  their  efforts  in  this  matter 
have  emphasized  this  point  particularly,  and  they  were  wise  in 
so  doing,  for  it  was  the  one  point  that  could  not  be  argued  out  of 
existence,  but  rather  appeared  the  more  just  the  more  it  was  pressed 
to  the  front. 


The  Association  Review  is  a  publication  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  It  is 
sent  free  to  Active  Members  of  the  Association.  Active  member¬ 
ship  is  obtained  upon  payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  membership 
fee  of  two  dollars  ($2),  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign  currency — 8s.  4d. 
in  English  money;  8m.  2pfg.  in  German  money;  iofr.  2c.  in  French 
money;  7  kr.  50  ore.  in  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  money; 
and  iol.  2C.  in  Italian  money.  Postal  money  orders  should  be 
drawn  on  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  favor  of  F.  W.  Booth. 


Teachers  wishing  positions  and  Superintendents  wishing  teachers 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  office  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  so  far  as  it  may  be  of  service  to  them.  The  General  Secretary 
aims  to  keep  a  list  of  teachers,  and  one  of  Superintendents,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  above  classes,  ready  for  use  by  any  person  who  may  write 
for  them. 


Reprints  in  pamphlet  form  of  “  My  List  of  Homophenous 
Words”  (words  that  look  alike  on  the  lips),  by  Emma  Snow,  may 
be  obtained  through  the  office  of  the  General  Secretary.  Price  for 
single  copies,  25  cents. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BACKWARD  DEAF  IN  GERMANY.1 

By  Gustav  Bodrnsirk,  Bremen,  Germany. 

( Continued  from  page  29.) 

II. 


I  shall  now  attempt  as  well  as  I  can,  on  the  basis  of  my  own 

experience  and  of  information  communicated  to  me,  to  describe  the 

manner  of  instructing-  the  backward  deaf  as  practiced  at  present  in 

Prussia.  To  avoid  repetitions,  I  shall  first  consider  the  question  of 

principles,  thus  endeavoring  to  throw  light  on  following  details  and 
♦ 

to  exclude  misunderstandings. 

I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  state  what  part  in  the  instruction  of  the 
backward  deaf  is  at  present  assigned  to  signs. 

The  highest  aim  of  the  German  school  is  to  place  the  deaf  in 
possession  of  speech.  This  aim  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  and 
therein  lies  its  force.  But  in  so  far  as  we  teachers  in  pursuing  this 
aim  do  not,  and  in  view  of  the  task  set  before  us  cannot,  pay  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  the  capabilities  which  may  be  slumbering  or  wrest¬ 
ling  for  development  in  our  pupils,  we  offend  against  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  pedagogics,  which  demands  the  development 
of  all  the  faculties  of  the  pupil.  There  is  no  use  of  denying  that  the 
few  new  conceptions  of  things  which  we  may  instil  into  our  pupils 
according  to  their  capability  during  the  first  three  or  five  years,  are 
hardly  worth  mentioning;  nor  do  we  cover  more  ground  with  the 
speech  which  we  have  taught  them  during  that  period,  than  they  do 
where  signs  are  used.  We  teachers  of  the  deaf  regret  this  fact,  but 
we  simply  cannot  help  it  without  endangering  our  whole  plan  of 
instruction,  and  we  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  pos- 


1  Translated  for  The  Association  Review. 
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sess  in  speech  a  means  which  will,  at  least  later  on,  tend  to  equalize 
the  incongruity  that  exists  between  their  thoughts  as  they  struggle 
for  adequate  expression  and  the  artificial  way  of  expressing  them 
as  it  is  forced  upon  them.  The  weaker  our  pupils  are,  the  more 
time  is  required  for  the  never  ceasing,  intensely  fatiguing  struggle 
against  the  immense  difficulties  involved  by  our  special  pedagogy, 
and  the  less  the  time  and  opportunity  we  have  to  watch  and  guide 
from  the  beginning  the  entire  mental  development  of  the  individual 
pupil.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  little  wonder  that  we  meet 
with  the  utmost  extremes,  especially  in  the  instruction  of  the  back¬ 
ward,  as  may  be  seen  from  two  examples  as  follows : 

In  the  institution  at  X  (outside  of  Prussia),  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  a  class  in  which  the  sign-language  was  not  only  toler¬ 
ated,  but  had  been  sanctioned  unconditionally,  and  had  supreme 
sway.  This  class  had  been  formed  four  months  before,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  pupils,  mentally  and  physically  abnormal  and  of  very 
different  age,  from  whom,  in  spite  of  ardent  efforts,  no  results  worth 
mentioning  in  mechanical  speech  and  lip-reading  had  been  obtained. 
As  the  pupils  were  not  suited  for  any  of  the  regular  classes,  they 
had  been  grouped  in  a  special  class,  and  now  the  attempt  was  made 
to  fan  the  spark  of  mental  life  that  was  glimmering  in  them,  if,  by 
any  means,  it  might  become  a  light,  however  dim.  The  means  of 
communication  between  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  was  a  queer  mix¬ 
ture  of  signs  for  things  and  signs  for  words,  grammatical  forms 
being  occasionally  pointed  out ;  the  whole  instruction  hinged,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  on  the  translating  of  written  language  into  sign- 
language  and  vice  versa.  The  teacher  told  me  frankly  that  she  did 
not  feel  quite  equal  to  her  task,  and  I  myself  noticed  that  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  her  and  her  pupils  was  broken  at  times,  and  yet  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  how  these  pupils  were  stimulated  in  many  respects, 
and  how,  thanks  to  their  motherly  friend,  their  hearts  and  feelings 
gained  in  such  a  manner  as  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible 
for  such  poor,  wretched  beings. 

And  now  the  opposite.  A  teacher  in  Y  (in  Prussia),  rehearsing 
a  short  story  with  pupils  who  had  been  six  years  in  the  B  and  C 
classes,  soon  found  that  the)'-  had  forgotten  the  greater  part  of  the 
story.  The  rehearsing  went  on  for  about  an  hour,  and  all  this  time 
the  teacher  sat,  whenever  possible,  with  folded  hands,  or  even  with 
crossed  arms,  lest  he  should  commit  an  offense  against  the  power 
that  alone  can  save — the  spoken  word.  And  yet  he  worked  with  all 
his  energy  and  without  sparing  himself.  The  pupils,  too,  took  the 
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greatest  pains,  especially  in  mechanical  speech,  ai\d  they  articulated 
well ;  but  one  thing  was  wanting :  the  story  did  not  have  real  life  for 
them ;  it  did  not  take  hold  of  their  feelings ;  and  yet  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  new  ideas  may  become  an  inalienable  and  profitable  pos¬ 
session  of  the  soul. 

The  use  of  signs  to  such  an  extent  as  was  exhibited  in  the  first 
case,  is  at  present  entirely  prohibited  in  all  Prussian  institutions,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  nowhere  else  in  Prussia  is  that  manner  of  expres¬ 
sion  likely  to  be  so  completely  ignored  as  it  was  by  the  teacher 
quoted  in  the  second  case.  A  systematic  distinction  based  on  prin¬ 
ciple  as  to  the  use  of  natural  signs — officially  permitted  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  institutions  for  the  deaf,  as  between  A  classes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  B  and  C  classes  on  the  other,  is  not  made  at  all  in  Prussia.  The 
very  qualities  which  render  the  use  of  them  in  any  degree  necessary, 
whether  less  or  more,  in  the  instruction  of  the  more  capable  pupils, 
namely,  the  temperament  of  the  teacher,  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  degree  of  perfection  attained  by  the  pupil  in  the 
use  of  speech,  make  the  use  of  these  expedients  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  teaching  of  backwards.  As  far  as  pantomime  is  concerned, 
the  method  of  instruction  in  the  C  classes  does,  therefore,  not  differ 
essentially ;  it  is  only  modified  because  of  the  third  quality  above 
mentioned,  which  necessitates  the  more  frequent  and  larger  applica¬ 
tion  of  mimics  and  gestures,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  actual 
representations  of  situations  are  frequently  resorted  to. 

Now,  I  have  to  show  how  speech  fares  in  the  instruction  of 
backwards,  as  practiced  at  present. 

From  what  has  been  stated  before,  it  follows  that  speech  must 
be  the  aim  of  instruction  in  all  C  and  D  classes,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  the  progress  of  the  deaf  in  speech  which  in  all  Prussian 
institutions  finally  determines  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  his 
education.  To  put  it  negatively :  if  a  pupil  is  incapable  of  acquiring 
speech,  it  is  not  considered  worth  while  to  advance  him  by  means  of 
sign-language.  In  all  the  fundamental  questions  relative  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  deaf,  the  Prussian  school  has  not  deviated  by  a  hair’s 
breadth  from  the  resolutions  of  that  famous  convention  of  teachers 
of  the  deaf  in  the  year  1880.  Now  the  convention  at  Milan  did  not 
only  vigorously  fight  the  Tangue  des  signes”  of  the  Abbe  de  l’Fpee, 
but  it  positively  demanded  “the  methode  orale  pure a  demand 
which  even  the  Prussian  institutions  would  or  could  not  live  up  to 
with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  backward. 
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I  have  known  C  pupils  who  spoke  well,  others  who  did  so  satis¬ 
factorily,  still  others  who  could  only  be  understood  with  difficulty, 
while  with  some  speaking  was  a  mere  stammering  or  lifeless  vocal¬ 
izing,  and  some  finally  were  perfectly  mute.  Poor  articulation  or 
total  incapacity  for  mechanical  speech  was  by  no  means  always  the 
result  of  obvious  or  traceable  defects  and  disturbances  in  the  organs 
of  speech  of  the  pupils.  In  the  Prussian  institution  at  X,  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  class  the  pupils  of  which,  like  those  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  class,  conducted  after  the  manner  of  Abbe  de  l’Epee,  were 
utterly  mute,  and  still  with  one  exception  all  possessed  unimpaired 
organs  of  speech.  The  teacher  spoke  and  the  pupils  read  from  his 
lips,  the  answers  being  given  in  writing.  The  course  of  dictation 
proper  having  already  been  finished,  the  pupils  were  able  to  under¬ 
stand  short,  simple  sentences  and  to  answer  questions  with  assur¬ 
ance,  if  they  were  distinctly  articulated  and  appropriate  to  their 
standard  of  speech.  Two  of  them,  moreover,  were  able  to  imitate 
vowels,  to  be  sure  without  sound,  but  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
teacher  now  and  then  was  able  to  make  out  an  answer. 

I  have  never  seen  a  class  in  which  both  the  receiving  and  the 
reproducing  of  speech  was  done  by  writing  alone  without  the  help 
of  lip-reading,  nor  does  at  the  present  time,  within  my  knowledge, 
any  such  class  exist  at  any  of  the  Prussian  institutions,  but  I  have 
been  told  by  different  parties  that  a  pure  writing  method  has  some¬ 
times  been  successfully  employed  with  individual  pupils. 

According  to  our  plan  of  instruction :  “Speech  is  to  be  the  funda¬ 
mental  form  of  thinking  for  the  deaf.  He  must  therefore  learn  to 
express  his  thoughts  intelligently  by  speech  and  by  writing,  and  to 
understand  spoken  and  written  communications.”  Consequently  a 
deaf  pupil  who  is  entirely  insufficient  either  in  articulation  or  in 
written  language  is  dismissed,  for  our  institutions  are  schools  and 
not  asylums.  As  the  deaf-mute  proper,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
finds  it  far  more  difficult  to  master  mechanical  speech  than  mechan¬ 
ical  writing,  their  fate  depended  until  now  above  all  on  their  capa¬ 
bility,  by  sight  or  by  touch,  to  apprehend  and  to  conceive  the  various 
manifestations  which  accompany  articulation.  Now,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  number  of  those  pupils  who,  during  the  last  twenty 
years  previous  to  the  reorganization,  were  dismissed  from  the  insti¬ 
tutions  at  Osnabruck  and  Hildesheim  on  account  of  their  insuffi¬ 
ciency  in  speech,  would  not  have  been  sent  away  without  any  im¬ 
provement  whatsoever  from  a  school  conducted  on  different  princi¬ 
ples.  In  X  and  Y  I  counted  nineteen  pupils,  who  either  could  not 
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speak  at  all,  or  were  just  able  to  imitate  speech.  If  I  deduct  from 
this  number  the  five  pupils  of  the  class  where  signs  are  taught  and 
in  which  the  instruction  of  articulation  is  only  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance,  there  still  remain  fourteen,  who  could  not  have  stayed  longer 
than  two  years  in  Osnabriick  or  Hildesheim.  Accordingly,  the  above 
quoted  regulation  of  our  plan  of  instruction  should  no  longer  be 
binding  as  far  as  our  backward  pupils  are  concerned,  for  our  organ¬ 
ization  is  meant  to  be  above  all  a  blessing  for  “the  poor  in  spirit.” 

If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  speech  is  not  the  condition  sine  qua  non 
of  the  instruction  of  C  pupils,  which  position  does  it  hold,  then,  in 
the  practice  of  today?  The  answer  is:  Acquisition  of  articulation 
is  the  aim  at  first  incessantly  pursued  in  the  interest  of  every  child 
entering  our  schools.  If,  for  reasons  not  to  be  discussed  at  present, 
the  results  in  articulation,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  energy  and 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  are  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  time  and  pains  bestowed  upon  it, 
we  deviate,  little  by  little,  from  the  law  of  the  pure  oral  method  and 
end  by  abandoning  speech  altogether. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  wish  to  remark : 

1.  Theoretically  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  indifference  if  the  deaf 
pupil  speak  poorly  or  well  in  the  opinion  of  hearing  people ;  if  only 
each  element  of  articulation  awakens  in  him  a  correspondent  spe¬ 
cific  perception  of  its  meaning  in  speech,  he  is  able  to  acquire 
speech  in  speaking,  and  finally  to  think  in  speech.  One  need  only 
bear  this  in  mind  in  order  to  fully  understand  and  approve  of  the 
strict  adherence  to  the  German  method  even  in  the  instruction  of 
those  backward  pupils  whose  articulation  is  poor. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  pupils  will  never  be  able 
to  complete  the  whole  course  of  articulation,  speech  is  constantly 
practiced  with  them,  because  it  renders  valuable  service  in  pro¬ 
moting  quickness  of  lip-reading.  The  optical  concomitant  mani¬ 
festations  of  articulated  speech  are  so  insignificant,  imperfect,  and 
indistinct  that  by  them  alone  no  human  being  could  ever  hope  to 
learn  speech;  the  teacher,  therefore,  in  order  to  enable  his  pupil  to 
distinguish  the  optical  elements  of  articulated  speech,  avails  himself 
also  of  those  concomitant  manifestations  of  it  which  are  discernible 
by  touch.  Accordingly  the  deaf  in  reproducing  articulated  speech 
should  apply  before  a  mirror  implements  of  touch  to  their  organs  of 
speech,  as  is  usually  done  during  the  first  stage  of  the  course.  But 
it  is  by  continuing  this  method  that  gradually  the  deaf  pupil  gains 
entirely  new  elements  for  his  speech,  namely:  his  own  sensations  of 
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speech.  These,  as  compared  with  the  elements  needed  for  reception, 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  them,  inasmuch  as  they  correspond 
to  the  written  symbols  of  speech,  and  may  therefore  be  combined  so 
as  to  form  larger  or  smaller  series,  not  marred  by  breaks  or  by 
heterogeneous  elements.  These  sensations  of  speaking  gradually 
enable  the  pupil  acutely  to  analyze  and  exactly  to  localize  his  own 
movements  in  speaking,  which  at  first  were  only  conceived  by  means 
of  reflection.  From  this  it  follows  that,  in  reading  from  the  lips  of 
others,  the  deaf  pupil  who  can  talk  is  better  qualified  to  observe  and 
interpret  the  delicate,  half-concealed  movements  of  the  organ  of 
speech,  than  the  deaf  who  cannot  talk. 

3.  In  endeavoring  to  endow  the  deaf  with  speech,  which  to 
him  is  an  artificial  language,  we  also  render  his  thinking  artificial  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  elements  which  govern  this  artificial  think¬ 
ing  of  the  deaf,  are  determined  by  the  various  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Thus  a  deaf  person  taught  by  the  pure  oral  method  will  learn 
to  think  by  sensations  of  speaking,  while  another  one  taught  by 
writing  only,  will  learn  to  think  by  picturing  written  words  to  him¬ 
self  (sensations  of  writing).  But  when  according  to  the  writing 
method  oral  reproduction  is  discarded,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
mode  of  reception,  as  exacted  by  the  pure  oral  method,  is  insisted 
upon,  matters  are  not  quite  so  simple.  Are,  in  this  case,  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  convey  the  conception  of  words  to  the  deaf  pictures  of 
writing,  or  of  lip-reading?  To  judge  from  the  stress  which  this 
method  lays  upon  the  conception  of  speech  by  means  of  the  spoken 
word,  one  would  assume  that  a  deaf  pupil  thus  instructed  is  bound 
to  learn  to  think  through  pictures  conveyed  to  him  by  lip-reading, 
whereas,  the  pictures  obtained  by  writing  are  to  him  only  indirect 
signs  of  language.  A  little  reflection,  however,  proves  this  assump¬ 
tion  to  be  without  foundation. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  our  organism  that  conditions  of 
psychical  suspense  find  a  way  of  relief,  which  we  may  observe  our¬ 
selves,  and  by  means  of  which  psychical  actions  may  materialize 
and  become  accessible  to  our  senses.  This  fact  teaches  us  that  the 
deaf  are  bound  to  arrive  spontaneously  at  a  sign-language,  but  it 
also  shows  us  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  and  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  our  spoken  language  may  become  to  the  deaf  a  “living  organic 
activity.”  Word  pictures  gained  by  lip-reading  serve  only  for  re¬ 
ception  ;  they  lack  the  relieving  power  of  expressing  the  inner  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  soul.  Accordingly,  they  can  never  rank  in  importance 
for  the  psychical  mechanism  of  the  deaf  with  the  sensations  of 
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speech,  nor  even,  if  these  are  wanting,  with  the  sensations  of  writing, 
which  also  possess  stimulating  power. 

There  is  another  point  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Even  with  distinct  articulation  and  favorable  light,  some  movements 
in  speaking  cannot  be  seen  at  all.  The  result  is  that  many  words 
which  by  no  means  sound  alike  to  the  ear,  appear  to  be  homo- 
phenous  (words  that  look  alike  on  the  lips).  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  words  “eilen”  and  “heilen,”  “Brot”  (uvular  r)  and  “Boot/7 
produce  the  same  picture  for  the  lip-reader.  Such  a  congruity  of 
word  pictures  is  not  only  caused  by  the  fact  that  some  movements 
are  obscured  in  speaking  (being  almost  invisible),  but  also  by  the 
ambiguity  of  some  of  the  articulations.  The  pictures  of  the  voiced 
and  voiceless  sounds  are  exactly  alike,  as  are  also  the  sounds  f  and  w 
(v  in  English),  and,  if  pronounced  naturally  u  and  ue,  o  (closed) 
and  oe,  p  and  b  and  m,  t  and  d  and  n  and  1,  k  and  g  and  ng  and  ch 
(German).  With  the  decrease  of  distinguishable  elements  of  speech 
grows  the  difficulty  of  combining  them  in  a  given  series  so  as  to 
form  clearly  defined  characteristic  groups  (word  pictures).  In  lip- 
reading  this  is  the  more  important,  as  the  eyes  perceive  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  within  the  same  small  focus,  not  side  by  side,  but  one  after 
the  other,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  they  cannot  read  emphasis. 
It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  for  the  deaf  the  individual  word-pic¬ 
tures  will  often  run  into  each  other.  In  order  to  demonstrate  what 
the  deaf  perceive,  or  might  perceive,  from  speech,1  even  if  it  is  clearly 
and  distinctly  articulated,  it  is  only  necessary  in  a  given  sentence  to 
eliminate  all  the  “h”s  and  the  “r”s  (uvular  r),  to  substitute  the  voiced 
for  the  voiceless  sounds,  and  vice  versa,  f  for  w,  oe  for  o,  ue  for  u, 
and  so  on,  and,  finally,  to  write  these  pictures  of  the  whole  sentence, 
thus  .mutilated  and  altered,  as  one  single  word,  e.  g.,  Inkoedestra- 
ben  =  In  Goethes  Dramen,  or  Fikedesieb  =  Wie  geht  es  ihm?  A 
comparison  of  the  corresponding  series  of  pictures  shows  how  supe¬ 
rior,  with  regard  to  clearness  and  distinctness,  the  pictures  conveyed 
bv  writing  are  to  those  received  by  lip-reading.  The  one  drawback 
of  the  former  is  their  being  so  much  more  complicated  (compare,  for 
instance,,  the  letters  “p”  and  “P”  [in  German],  which  seem  to  be  so 
intricate  to  the  beginner,  with  the  simple  lip-shut),  but  this  disad¬ 
vantage  is  offset  by  the  stability  of  the  written  forms,  which  war¬ 
rants  an  enormous  plus  of  separate  impressions. 

As  a  means  conducive  to  artificial  thinking,  written  pictures 

1  Unfortunately,  we  thus  far  lack  experiments  in  this  respect  which  are 
reliable  and  not  objectionable  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
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(i.  e.,  written  language)  after  all  appear  to  be  much  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  the  movements  of  articulation  as  conceived  by  the  eye, 
and  consequently  for  deaf  trained  by  writing  and  lip-reading  the 
pictures  gained  by  lip-reading  will  only  be  indirect  signs  of  language, 
and  therefore  of  less  importance.  This  result,  though  based  on 
theory,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  practice,  for  in  instruct¬ 
ing  by  writing  and  lip-reading  it  compels  us  always  to  make  the 
former  the  basis,  and  in  endeavoring  to  give  the  pupil  a  second  way 
of  communicating  his  thoughts,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  chief  aim, 
the  acquiring  of  spoken  language. 

Now  how  much  value  is  attached  to  writing  in  the  present 
method  of  teaching  the  backward?  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
evident  that  the  graphic  symbols  of  speech  cannot  have  the  same 
significance  for  all  categories  of  C  pupils.  For  an  example,  I  refer 
to  the  signing  class,  mentioned  on  page  92,  in  which  writing  held 
a  very  insignificant  place.  There  the  gesture  stepping  between  the 
conception  of  the  object  and  that  of  the  word,  prevented  the  direct 
association  of  the  two,  and  consequently  rendered  thinking  by  means 
of  the  elements  of  speech  (in  this  case  graphic  pictures)  impossible. 
The  pupils  of  that  class  understood  of  written  language  about  as 
much  as  a  moderately  endowed  hearing  pupil  understands  of  a  for¬ 
eign  language,  the  grammar  of  which  he  has  studied  insufficiently. 
The  very  best  result  gained  is  awkward  and  very  incorrect  trans¬ 
lating.1 

Written  language  had  an  entirely  different  significance  for  the 
pupils  of  the  class  mentioned  on  page  94.  They,  too,  were  mute ; 
they,  too,  were  expected  to  accomplish  the  enormously  difficult  task 
of  differentiating  between  the  infinitely  varying  groups  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  writing  as  produced  by  word  formation.  But  the  teacher 
never  made  use  of  gestures  as  a  means  of  description,  and  thus  the 
pupils  were  enabled  to  associate  every  object  directly  with  its  corre¬ 
sponding  term.  While  the  signing  class  pupils  only  had  a  meager 
knowledge  of  written  language,  the  pupils  of  the  last-named  class 
possessed  a  positive,  if  modest,  amount  of  knowledge,  and,  being 
able  to  apply  it,  they  were  far  better  equipped  for  intercourse  with 
hearing  people  than  their  fellow-sufferers  in  the  signing  class. 

It  was  very  interesting  for  me  to  observe  that  in  the  mute  classes 
hardly  any  orthographical  mistakes  were  made,  and  above  all  that 

1  I  know  very  well  that  all  these  comparisons  are  not  quite  to  the  point,  but 
the  tertium  comparationis  lies  not  in  the  essence  of  the  one  language  or  the 
other,  but  in  its  practical  value  fcr  the  deaf  or  the  hearing. 
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there  were  no  stumblers  over  syllables,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
As  this  cannot  have  been  purely  accidental,  there  must  be  a  real 
cause  for  it.  In  my  opinion,  the  reason  for  this  is  merely  the  con¬ 
siderably  larger  amount  of  attention  that  was  bestowed  on  the  written 
word.  The  far  greater  practice  in  the  reception  and  reproduction 
of  graphic  pictures  explains  to  me  also  the  close  association  between 
the  conception  of  objects  and  that  of  words  which  the  pupils  possess. 
Innumerable  repetitions  caused  such  a  distinct  and  clear  conception 
of  the  word  that  it  could  at  last  be  reproduced  with  a  degree  of  quick¬ 
ness  and  assurance  that  the  pupils  could  use  almost  their  entire 
psychical  power  to  connect  it  with  the  conception  of  the  object,  and 
in  this  way  association  became  secured. 

In  those  C  classes,  too,  where  the  pupils  speak,  the  written  word 
is  practiced  a  great  deal  more  than  in  the  normal  classes,  although 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  demanded  by  Gopfert.  Preference  is  given 
to  the  spoken  word,  as  the  form  in  which  language  best  manifests 
itself,  and  only  if  the  reception  meets  with  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  children,  use  of  writing  is  made,  and  this  without  further  hesita¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  I  have  observed.  For  the  same  reason  new  words,  not 
easily  learned  by  lip-reading,  are  at  first  written  down.  I  have  only 
known  one  teacher  of  the  C  classes  who  stuck  to  the  spoken  word 
with  inflexible  consistency.  And  what  was  the  consequence?  Facial 
speech  degenerating  at  times  into  grimaces,  constant  intimating  of 
articulation  by  movements  of  hand  and  fingers,  with  the  result  that  a 
regular  dactylology  grew  out  of  it,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  use  of 
the  sense  of  touch.  Now  it  may  be  asked,  where  in  the  world  are 
hearing  people  to  be  found,  who  would  be  able  or  willing  to  use  these 
means  in  their  intercourse  with  the  deaf?  Very  considerable  is  also 
the  loss  of  time  under  which  the  whole  course  of  instruction 
suffers,  if  the  pure  oral  method  is  strictly  carried  out.  How  many 
times  might  not  all  the  children  have  been  able  to  speak  a  given  word 
if  writing  had  been  employed  at  the  right  time,  and  how  many  times 
might  not  the  teacher  have  been  able  to  explain  its  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  use  of  examples !  If  a  language  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  constant  practice,  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  waste  a  minute’s  time 
in  fruitless  efforts  of  lip-reading,  especially  as  the  time  allotted  to 
our  pupils  for  their  education  is  scanty  enough,  considering  the  high 
aim  set  before  us  by  the  German  method. 

I  have  to  mention  here  also  that  the  capacity  of  lip-reading  is  so 
insignificant  with  most  C  pupils  of  the  lowest  standard,  that  one  can¬ 
not  help  asking  if  the  results  gained  by  it  justify  all  the  pains  and 
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time  which  it  took  to  acquire  them,  or  if  it  is  not  more  in  the  interest 
of  these  pupils  to  receive  language  only  by  writing.1 

The  principal  task  of  the  German  school  for  the  deaf  is  to  make 
the  deaf  capable  of  intercourse  with  their  hearing  fellow  beings.  In 
determining  which  of  the  various  means  of  intercourse  is  the  best,  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration,  first,  the  reliability,  and,  second,  the 
quickness  of  each  of  them  respectively.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  writing  is  indisputably  superior  to  the  spoken  word,  and  as  to 
the  second  point,  the  proportion  varies  with  the  capacity  of  the  deaf. 
The  better  endowed  pupils  no  doubt  gain  considerable  time  by  lip- 
reading.  As  far  as  our  weaker  and  weakest  pupils  are  concerned, 
they  may  perhaps  also  gain  time  by  the  reception  of  the  spoken  word 
as  long  as  they  are  at  school,  but,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  not  later 
on  in  life.  In  the  school-room  the  teacher  is  most  of  the  time  seated 
in  the  front  of  his  pupils,  and  takes  care  to  place  his  face  in  the  right 
light ;  he  articulates  distinctly  and  at  a  suitable  rate ;  the  pupils  are 
familiar  with  his  articulation,  and  know  how  to  interpret  each  of 
those  accessory  movements  of  his  organ  of  speech  which  are  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  many  sounds.  The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  his  pupils,  and  also  every  grammatical  form 
familiar  to  them,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  the  most  extensive 
use  of  the  power  of  apperception  of  his  pupils.  Who  of  all  the  hear¬ 
ing  people  with  whom  the  deaf  person  comes  in  contact  in  later  life 
knows  all  these  presuppositions  necessary  for  an  oral  understanding, 
and  who  is  able  to  respond  to  them?  In  my  opinion,  it  is  much 
easier  for  hearing  people,  in  the  intercourse  with  former  C  and  D 
pupils,  to  learn  the  use  of  natural  signs  than  to  acquire  the  methodi¬ 
cal  use  of  the  spoken  word  as  taught  in  these  classes.  As  the  hearing 
soon  find  out  that  they  can  reach  an  understanding  with  such  deaf 
much  surer  and  quicker  by  signing  than  by  speech,  they  decidedly 
prefer  the  former,  and  if  signing  fails,  they  resort  to  the  reliable 
writing,  much  rather  than  to  the  unreliable  spoken  word.  Why  then 
do  we  attempt  to  teach  even  our  weakest  pupils  during  the  whole 
course  to  receive  language  by  lip-reading?  The  German  method 
emphasizes  more  than  any  other  the  practical  aim  of  instruction; 

1  The  conception  of  spoken  language  by  sight  presupposes  not  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  skill,  but  demands  also  an  extensive  and  often  very  complicated  amount  of 
apperception.  The  art  of  lip-reading  is,  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  entire  mental  and  linguistic  training. 
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would  it  therefore  not  be  more  rational  with  these  low-grade  pupils 
entirely  to  abandon  the  reception  of  the  spoken  word — in  other 
words,  simply  to  drop  the  pure  oral  method,  and  to  base  the  entire 
instruction  more  than  ever  merely  upon  writing  ?  How  much  would 
that  contribute  to  brighten  the  childhood  of  these  poor,  afflicted 
deaf ! 

It  is  not  only  in  receiving  spoken  language,  but  also  in  repro¬ 
ducing  it,  that  writing  is  more  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  C  classes 
than  in  the  other  classes. 

The  teacher  of  the  A  class  may  cause  every  one  of  his  pupils 
individually  to  repeat  each  little  particle  of  speech,  in  order  to  make 
sure  whether  the  tiny  movement  of  the  mouth,  from  which  the 
spoken  word  results,  has  been  rightly  comprehended  by  them.  The 
teacher  of  the  C  class  can  rarely  test  his  pupils  in  this  way,  for  there 
are  always  some  among  them  who  either  cannot  articulate  at  all,  or 
so  poorly  that  even  he  is  often  unable  to  understand  them.  What 
better  way  is  there  for  pupils  of  that  kind  but  to  reproduce  the 
spoken  word  by  writing? 

One  thing  more !  The  capacity  of  thinking  with  C  and  D 
pupils  is  not  only  very  limited  as  to  depth  and  extent,  but  these 
pupils  are  likewise  unable  to  fix  at  their  own  volition  their  thoughts 
on  specific  things  or  subjects;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  attentive.  The 
teacher  of  the  backward  deaf  should  therefore  take  care  to  limit  as 
much  as  possible  the  time  spent  on  each  lesson,  as  is  the  case  in 
well-conducted  institutions  for  idiots  and  in  auxiliary  schools,  where 
it  is  obligatory  to  change  the  subject  of  the  lessons  every  half  or  at 
least  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  more  difficult  the  work, 
the  sooner  fails  the  strength.  As  the  perception  of  speech  as  ex¬ 
acted  from  our  deaf  pupils  is  in  itself  fraught  with  immense  diffi¬ 
culties  even  for  the  normal  children,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  not 
only  wearies  the  backward,  but  completely  exhausts  them.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  not  only  from  the  pedagogical,  but  also  from 
the  purely  humane  point  of  view,  frequently  to  interrupt  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  is  mainly  imparted  by  the  very  artificial  mimicry  of  the 
mouth,  and  thus  to  give  the  pupils  time  to  recuperate  their  strength. 
How  can  this  be  done  better  to  the  purpose,  or  more  profitably  to 
the  pupils,  than  by  occupying  them  with  writing? 

From  the  fact  that  finger  spelling  is  not  being  used  anywhere 
in  Prussia  within  my  knowledge,  I  conclude  that  no  institution  so 
far  has  taken  favorably  to  the  Copenhagen  method. 
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With  regard  to  the  principal  questions,  we  may  therefore  char¬ 
acterize  the  present  status  of  the  instruction  of  the  backward  deaf  in 
the  Prussian  institutions  as  follows : 

The  practice  of  today  excludes  the  sign-language  even  from  the 
instruction  of  the  backward ,  and ,  adhering  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  pure  oral  method,  it  endeavors  to  endow  with  speech  even  the 
least  gifted  pupils. 


{To  be  continued.) 


HOW  A  MOTHER  EDUCATED  HER  OWN 

DEAF  CHILD. 


[It  has  been  said  that  the  ideal  school  is  the  school  with  one 
pupil.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  making  for  the  best  results  in  education  and  culture  will  be 
found  where  the  school  is  the  child’s  own  home  and  where  the 
teacher,  competent  in  all  respects  as  such,  possesses  the  added  quali¬ 
fication  of  being  the  child’s  own  mother.  While  it  is  not  often  that 
we  have  instances  of  this  ideal  combination  of  the  single  pupil,  the 
home,  and  the  mother-teacher,  they  have  not  been  heretofore  un¬ 
known,1  and  they  quite  invariably  have  proven  that  deaf  children, 
in  the  environment  of  the  home  life  and  with  the  language  of  that 
life  in  constant  use  about  them,  may,  with  sympathetic  and  intelli¬ 
gent  teaching,  reach  practically  any  grade  of  development  and  cul¬ 
ture  that  would  have  been  attainable  for  them  had  they  possessed 
the  power  of  hearing.  Our  readers  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  glad  to 
have  another  instance  of  this  kind  of  teaching  brought  to  their  atten¬ 
tion,  which  is  done  in  the  following  contribution  from  a  mother, 
who  in  it  relates  most  gracefully  and  modestly  the  story  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  born-deaf  child  and  the  part  that  she  bore  in  it  as  her 
teacher.  It  should  be  said  that  the  contribution  comes  in  answer  to 
a  request  for  it  by  the  Editor,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  of  Boston,  who,  writing  us  upon  the  subject,  gave  interesting 
facts  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  complete  history  of  the  case,  we  feel 
should  have  reproduction  here.  Miss  Fuller  wrote :  “I  want  to  have 
you  know  about  a  young  deaf  lady,  whom  I  met  in  London  last 
July,  a  Miss  Dorothy  Wise.  She  is  a  gifted  artist,  and  the  story  of 
her  education  is  one  that  I  think  the  readers  of  the  Review  would 
enjoy.  I  have  her  mother’s  promise  to  write  an  account  for  publica¬ 
tion,  if  you  wish  it.  Mrs.  Wise  is  a  cultured  lady,  and  is  interested 
in  the  County  Council  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  and  is  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  direction  of  them.” — Editor  oe  the  Review.] 

The  education  of  my  daughter  had  been  so  governed  by  circum¬ 
stances,  and  is  so  far  from  the  ideal  training  for  a  deaf  person,  that 

1  An  account  of  such  an  instance  is  given  in  the  Association  Review, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  under  the  title,  “The  Home  Instruction  of  a  Little  Deaf 
Child,”  by  Mrs.  Stella  K.  White. 
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I  should  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  record  its  progress  except 
for  the  assurance  that  the  information  may  be  useful  to  other 
mothers  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

We  had  no  fears  about  her  until  she  was  two  years  old.  She 
cooed  and  laughed  like  any  other  baby,  looked  up  when  I  entered 
the  room,  and  was  particularly  lively  and  happy;  but  when  she 
reached  that  age,  and  still  only  cooed  and  laughed,  I  was  afraid  she 
must  be  tongue-tied.  The  doctor  soon  settled  that  point,  and,  after 
a  few  minutes’  careful  watching,  broke  to  me  what  the  real  trouble 
was.  He  talked  about  my  waiting  a  while,  taking  her  later  to  an 
aurist,  and  so  on,  and  casually  remarked,  “I  suppose  you  know  that 
now  the  deaf  are  taught  to  speak,  and  to  understand  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  lips.”  I  did  not  know ;  we  had  no  deaf  friends,  and  the 
matter  had  never  interested  me;  but  suddenly,  at  that  one  sentence, 
the  whole  horror  of  the  shock  fell  away,  and  a  future  of  infinite 
possibilities  opened  out.  The  doctor  was  kind  and  sympathizing; 
I  stood  by  the  window  looking  down  the  familiar  street,  but  I  saw 
all  the  old  objects  under  the  new  light  required  for  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  Dorothy,  and  her  education  began  from  the  moment  she 
skipped  out  of  his  doorway.  We  went  slowly,  looking  at  things 
around  us ;  the  many  stoppages  which  had  seemed  to  me  before  a 
vexatious  hindrance  were  now  welcome,  showing  her  intense  desire 
to  see  and  understand. 

My  life  was  a  very  busy  one.  We  had  a  boys’  boarding  school, 
in  which  I  helped  my  husband.  I  had  my  four  children  and  a 
large  house  to  attend  to,  but  I  soon  found  that  in  dealing  with 
Dorothy  there  must  be  no  hurry.  Whatever  she  wanted  explained 
must  be  dwelt  upon  patiently  until  it  was  clear,  so  that  we  might 
build  upon  a  good  foundation. 

When  she  was  five  I  sent  her  to  a  kindergarten  every  morning 
to  learn  games,  drawing,  modelling,  and  prompt  obedience ;  also 
regularly  to  dancing  classes.  At  seven  she  left  the  kindergarten 
and  I  began  to  face  the  misery  of  having  to  part  with  her.  There 
was  no  school  for  the  deaf  within  fifty  miles  of  us,  and  we  could 
not  afford  a  private  teacher.  At  that  time  trained  teachers  of  the 
deaf  were  scarce  and  their  salaries  very  high.  I  had  heard  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold,  of  Northampton,  highly  spoken  of,  so  Dorothy  and  I  went  to 
visit  him.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  he  delighted  me  by  saying 
I  had  much  better  go  on  with  the  work  I  had  begun,  as  she  was 
so  unusually  orderly,  obedient,  and  capable.  The  only  thing  now 
wanted  was  that  I  should  have  some  technical  knowledge.  I  stayed 
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for  a  fortnight  watching  his  method  of  teaching  and  brought  away 
with  me  books  to  study  at  different  stages,  and  Mr.  Arnold  prom¬ 
ised  that  every  year  he  would  see  her  and  report  if  her  progress 
was  satisfactory. 

So  now  we  began  a  regular  course  of  work ;  half  an  hour  a 
day  lip-reading;  the  same  for  writing  and  counting  and  for  needle¬ 
work.  We  had  a  large  tray  of  damp  sand  and  made  raised  maps,, 
first  of  our  garden,  then  of  the  streets  near  by,  then  of  the  town, 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  so  on  till  we  reached  whole  countries. 
Everything  was  interesting  to  both  of  us.  I  delighted  in  discov¬ 
ering  how  to  give  the  information ;  she  loved  receiving  it.  But 
above  all  there  was  to  be  no  bad  temper  on  either  side.  I  have 
watched  many  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  our  elementary  schools  and 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  early  stages  this  teaching  is 
more  trying  to  nerves  and  temper  than  any  other.  It  is  especially 
so  when,  instead  of  being  free  to  give  undisturbed  attention  to  it, 
one  is  subject  to  the  interruptions  of  a  large  household.  But  I  had 
one  great  resource.  If  there  was  any  trace  of  impatience,  we  ran 
into  the  garden,  played  a  few  minutes  together,  and  came  back 
quite  happy;  and  if  any  point  seemed  very  difficult  and  Dorothy 
could  not  take  it  in,  I  put  it  aside,  and  we  tried  it  the  first  thing  the 
next  day  when  we  were  both  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  the  difficulty 
was  always  conquered. 

In  the  first  stages  of  voice  production  and  the  combination 
of  sounds  I  kept  strictly  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  Manual  and  some  manu¬ 
script  notes  he  lent  me.  This  was  the  work  Dorothy  liked  the 
least.  She  saw  no  practical  result  to  come  from  ba,  bo,  etc.  One 
morning  we  got  as  far  as  mo-ther.  She  called  it  out  loudly  and 
I  jumped  up  and  kissed  her.  She  liked  that  game,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  whenever  she  called  “mother”  I  came,  so  she  began  to 
feel  that  it  was  my  name,  and  then  suddenly  the  light  dawned. 
After  this  it  was  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  her  increasing  desire 
for  knowledge.  We  named  our  family  and  friends,  then,  room 
by  room,  all  the  articles  of  daily  use.  Then  she  was  eager  to  go 
on  to  verbs  to  express  her  actions.  Every  day  when  I  led  her 
back  to  the  nursery  we  took  also  a  list  of  the  new  words  she  had 
learned,  and  if  she  wanted  any  of  these  things  she  had  to  ask  for 
them.  The  old  way  of  mumbling  and  stretching  out  her  hands 
would  not  do  any  longer,  and  this  daily  practice  helped  on  her 
speech  far  more  than  our  short  lessons. 
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Her  own  intelligent  questionings  led  me  to  think  we  might 
now  begin  history,  but  not  book  history,  the  vocabulary  was  still 
too  small  for  that.  I  divided  a  large  chart  into  chronological 
columns,  dating  from  the  earliest  historical  times.  The  first  few 
columns  were  for  five  hundred  years  each,  the  later  ones  only  for 
centuries,  and  the  dates  were  plainly  marked  at  the  top.  As  with 
geography,  I  began  with  familiar  things.  Our  own  town  was  rich 
in  historical  interest.  I  told  her  stories  in  very  simple  words  of 
events  that  happened  there,  sometimes  on  the  very  spots  where 
they  took  place.  The  next  day  she  had  to  produce  an  illustration 
of  the  story,  and  soon  learned  for  herself  where  to  look  in  our 
library  for  correct  costumes  and  architecture.  When  this  was 
finished  we  entered  the  event  in  the  right  column  on  the  chart. 
I  know  this  was  a  very  unmethodical  way  of  teaching  history,  but 
it  appealed  to  Dorothy.  If  she  saw  a  castle,  a  monument,  a  paint¬ 
ing,  she  wanted  to  know  all  about  it  there  and  then,  not  to  wait  till 
it  came  in  its  due  period,  and  by  means  of  the  chart  she  managed  by 
degrees  to  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  sequence  of  events. 

We  found  time  for  lessons  in  cooking  and  dressmaking,  and 
she  became  skillful  in  both.  Her  brothers  took  care  that  the  athletic 
side  was  not  neglected.  They  made  her  an  excellent  tennis  player, 
and  taught  her  swimming  and  skating.  I  was  very  anxious  that 
she  should  excel  in  sports,  because  she  would  then  hold  a  good 
place  among  young  people  of  her  own  age  in  spite  of  her  lack  of 
conversation. 

Her  love  of  reading  has  been  a  great  help  to  me,  supplying  so 
much  information  that  I  had  no  time  to  give.  We  are  careful 
about  the  choice  of  books.  She  reads  rather  slowly  and  remembers, 
so  it  is  worth  while  to  choose  the  best. 

When  we  came  to  London  and  had  wider  opportunities  I  sent 
her  every  spring  to  the  College  for  the  Deaf  in  Fitzroy  Square  for  a 
course  of  lessons.  We  were  so  accustomed  to  each  other  that  I 
understood  immediately,  however  faulty  her  pronunciation  might  be, 
so  it  was  desirable  she  should  go  to  other  teachers  who  would 
require  a  higher  standard.  She  made  good  progress  there,  and 
we  still  keep  up  the  practice  of  an  annual  course  of  lessons,  also  of 
half  an  hour’s  daily  reading. 

I  have  left  her  art  education  till  last,  because  it  has  been  the 
largest  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work.  As  soon  as 
she  left  the  kindergarten  she  went  twice  a  week  to  a  school  of  art 
for  the  usual  course  of  freehand  and  model  drawing.  When  she 
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had  taken  first-class  certificates  in  these,  and  I  noticed  from  her 
illustrations  what  an  excellent  idea  of  form  she  had,  we  arranged 
for  her  to  learn  modelling.  She  soon  refused  to  model  apples, 
carrots,  and  the  like,  and  persuaded  us  to  sit  for  portraits.  The 
results  were  good  for  a  beginner. 

Now  she  formed  a  definite  plan  of  taking  up  sculpture  as  a 
profession,  and  her  desire  was  to  study  in  the  Royal  College  of  Art 
under  Professor  Lanteri.  We  found  that  to  qualify  for  this  she 
must  pass  in  a  list  of  subjects,  including  anatomy  and  perspective  and 
geometrical  drawing.  There  were  excellent  classes  in  the  town 
for  these  subjects,  but  classes  were  of  no  use  to  her,  so  somehow  we 
must  manage  to  cover  them  ourselves.  When  his  day’s  work 
was  done  her  father  taught  her  perspective ;  her  younger  brother  sat 
with  her  on  the  garden  bank  every  evening  busy  with  compasses 
and  pencils  over  the  geometrical  drawing.  I  bought  an  artistic 
anatomy  book  with  diagrams,  borrowed  a  box  of  bones  and  a  skull, 
and  devoted  half  an  hour  every  night  to  preparing  the  next  day’s 
lesson  for  Dorothy.  I  am  ashamed  when  I  remember  how  super¬ 
ficial  this  teaching  was,  but  I  had  no  time  for  more.  As  now  her 
life  modelling  is  said  to  be  extremely  good,  she  must  have  acquired 
a  great  deal  of  anatomical  knowledge  on  her  own  account.  How¬ 
ever,  with  our  united  efforts  she  passed  in  these  three  subjects  at 
the  first  trial  and  we  felt  triumphant. 

The  work  in  the  sculpture  studio  was  very  stimulating.  So 
far  her  studies  had  chiefly  been  carried  on  alone,  but  here  the 
companionship  of  students  considerably  in  advance  of  her  roused 
her  energy  and  ambition ;  also  she  had,  for  the  first  time,  to  make 
her  own  position  without  our  help.  She  was  fortunate  in  studying 
under  so  patient  and  sympathetic  a  teacher  as  Professor  Lanteri. 
From  the  first  there  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  his 
instructions. 

After  five  years’  work  she  began  to  think  of  taking  the  sculp¬ 
ture  degree.  We  found  that  some  knowledge  of  architecture  was 
necessary,  so  we  worked  together  through  various  books,  visited 
museums,  and  studied  London  street  architecture  in  our  daily  walks. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  how  rapidly  she  noted  features  of  the 
different  classes  and  periods,  and  how  her  interest  in  our  surround¬ 
ings  widened  day  by  day.  Every  walk  and  ride  seemed  a  voyage 
of  endless  discovery.  She  took  the  degree  and  was  the  only  suc¬ 
cessful  girl  student  of  that  year  in  sculpture.  Since  leaving  the 
College  of  Art  she  has  worked  in  a  studio  at  home  at  portraits 
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(bust  and  medallion),  figures  for  electric  light,  architectural  designs, 
and  so  on.  She  continues  to  attend  classes  in  life  drawing  and 
modelling  design,  lest  her  work  should  fall  off  for  want  of  com¬ 
radeship.  My  child  has  never  regretted  our  decision  that  she  should 
take  up  sculpture.  It  has  meant  years  of  strenuous  work  and  the 
giving  up  of  many  small  pleasures,  but  the  study  of  the  beautiful, 
with  a  steadfast  purpose,  has  brought  a  rich  harvest  of  quiet  happi¬ 
ness 

(Mrs.)  E.  A.  Wise, 

84  Overstrand  Mansions,  Battersea  Park ,  S.  W ., 

London,  England. 


A  CORRECTION. 

Beinn  Btireagh,  near  Baddeck,  N.  S.,  March  16,  1909. 

Editor  oe  the  Association  Review, 

1:525  35th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  February  Review  (page  12)  Mr.  Fred 
De  Eand,  in  speaking  of  the  last  Census  of  the  Deaf,  remarks  that 
I  “bore  the  entire  expense  incurred  in  gathering  data  for  which 
the  Census  appropriation  was  no  longer  available/’ 

In  justice  to  the  Census  Bureau  allow  me  to  say  that  I  was 
put  to  no  expense  in  the  matter  whatever,  and  simply  contributed 
my  services.  Mr.  De  Land  has  taken  such  pains  to  make  all  his 
statements  of  fact  accurate  and  reliable  that  I  am  sure  he  will  wel¬ 
come  this  correction  of  a  statement  which,  though  literally  true, 
conveys  a  false  impression  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

“The  entire  expense  incurred  in  gathering  data  for  which  the 
Census  appropriation  was  no  longer  available”  amounted  to  nil — 
and  I  bore  it  all ! 

The  statement  is  therefore  true,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  false — 
a  curious  combination. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arexander  Graham  Bell. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  National  Educational  Association  meets  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer,  in  July,  at  Denver,  Colorado.  The  Department  of  Special 
Education,  with  officers,  Miss  Jennie  C.  Smith,  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
President ;  Miss  Cornelia  D.  Bingham,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Vice-President ; 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell,  New  York  City,  Secretary,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  following  program : 

The  Exceptional  Child. 

1.  Public  Schools  for  the  Exceptional  Child— Carroll  G.  Pearse, 
Superintendent  City  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

2.  The  Duty  of  the  State  towards  the  Exceptional  Child — S.y- 
brant  Wesselius,  Ex-State  Senator,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

3.  The  Indiana  plan  for  handling  truants,  indigent,  and  pauper 
Children — A.  O.  Neal,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Discussion  led  by  Carrie  B.  Levy,  Principal  Public  Schools  for 
Blind,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1.  Practical  Industrial  Training  and  Trades  for  the  Exceptional 
Child — L.  E.  Milligan,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Montana  School 
for  Blind  and  Deaf,  Boulder,  Mont. 

2.  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Ohio — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Super¬ 
intendent  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

3.  Open  Air  Schools  as  developed  in  Germany  and  England. 
Illustrated  by  pictures  of  the  schools  and  children — (Mrs.)  Ida 
Hood  Clark,  Director  Elementary  Manual  Training  Milwaukee  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Open  discussion. 

Jennie  C.  Smith, 

Bau  Claire,  Wis. 


SCHEME  OF  THE  JOINT  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

OF  THE 

Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;1 
the  Society  for  Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  for 
the  Diffusion  of  the  “German”  (Pure  Oral)  System;2 
THE  CoEEEGE  OF  Teachers  OF  THE  Deaf  AND  DUMB.3  As 
Formueated  by  the  Delegates  Appointed  by  the  Three 
Bodies,  and  Agreed  to  by  the  Respective  Committees,  No¬ 
vember,  1907. 

[We  have  received  and  give  below  a  copy  of  the  complete 
scheme  of  the  Joint  Examination  Board  of  the  Association,  the 
Society,  and  the  College  named  in  it,  for  conducting  examinations 
given  candidates  for  “Certificates”  of  qualification  as  teachers  of  the 
Deaf.  It  is  published  here  for  purposes  of  record,  and  to  give  our 
readers  a  view,  such  as  it  suggests,  of  the  training  work  and  study 
that  must  be  gone  through  with  in  order  to  bring  teachers  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  skill  and  knowledge  sufficient  to  win  for  them  the  cer¬ 
tification  of- the  Board.  Our  British  cousins  have  certainly  in  this 
matter  of  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  taken  a  long 
step  forward  on  the  road  to  securing  a  higher  grade  of  teaching 
ability  throughout  their  schools,  for  the  system  aims  at  and  se¬ 
cures  classification  of  teachers  on  a  basis  of  capacity.  This  classi¬ 
fication,  by  operation  of  the  laws  of  selection  and  remuneration, 
must  make,  as  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  for  the  retention  m 
the  work  of  the  competent,  and  the  elimination  likewise  from  it  of 
the  incompetent,  with  the  result  to  raise  the  general  average  of 
capacity  in  teachers  throughout  the  work.  We  should  be  glad  indeed 
if  our  own  work  in  America  could  have  the  advantage  of  some 
system  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers.  It  might 
be  a  system  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  our  English 
co-laborers.  Why  indeed  may  not  our  American  Association,  or 
our  American  Convention,  or  both  bodies  in  conjunction,  seek 
affiliation  with  the  three  English  bodies,  making  a  fourth  with  them, 
in  the  work  of  the  existing  Joint  Examination  Board?  Of  the 
same  race  and  tongue  as  we  are,  and  having  the  same  problems  and 
methods,  all  the  advantages  and  economics  would  be  conserved  by 

1  Training-  College  for  Teachers  and  School  for  Children,  11  Fitzrov 
Square,  London. 

2  Training  College  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W. 

3  Office — Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  419  Oxford 
Street,  London,  W. 
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thus  uniting  forces  for  a  common  end  and  purpose.  There  could 
be  nothing  urged  against  such  a  union  except  the  merely  physical 
argument  of  distance,  and  this  argument  quite  loses  its  force  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  necessary  connection  may  be  instituted 
and  communication  carried  on  entirely  through  correspondence. 
With  all  the  possibilities  of  the  future  in  mind,  this  one  of  such  a 
union  or  affiliation  in  the  conduct  of  our  work  would  seem  not  at 
all  impracticable  or  impossible.  At  any  rate  it  is  worth  considera¬ 
tion,  and  at  some  future  international  gathering  of  our  educators 
it  may  be  brought  about. — Editor  or  the  Review.] 

Resolved  by  the  Committees : 

1.  That,  the  Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  the  Society  for  Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  for  the 
Diffusion  of  the  “German”  (Pure  Oral)  System,  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  hereinafter  called  the  Association, 
the  Society,  and  the  College,  agree  to  grant  a  Joint  Certificate  after 
a  Joint  Examination,  and  also  agree  not  to  examine  for  or  grant 
any  other  Certificate  or  hold  any  other  Examinations. 

2.  That,  the  Association,  the  Society  and  the  College  shall  each 
retain  its  independence,  amalgamating  only  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Examination  for  the  Joint  Certificate. 

3.  That,  a  Registrar  and,  if  necessary,  an  Assistant  Registrar  be 
appointed  by  the  Association,  Society  and  College  jointly. 

4.  That,  the  form  of  the  Certificate  be  set  out  as  on  sheet  “A.” 

5.  That,  the  Examination  be  held  annually  in  July  at - -. 

6.  That,  the  Examination  consist  of  written  papers  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  in  Practical  Teaching,  the  latter  to  include  a  viva  voce  Ex¬ 
amination. 

7.  That,  the  Association,  the  Society  and  the  College  shall  each 
be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  Examiners,  this  equal  number 
always  to  be  maintained. 

8.  That,  the  Association,  the  Society  and  the  College  shall  each 
appoint  four  Examiners,  one  of  these  to  be  an  Aural  Surgeon  for 
the  purpose  only  of  conducting  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  Ex¬ 
amination. 

9.  That,  in  January  the  Association,  Society  and  College  shall 
appoint  their  Examiners  and  communicate  the  names  of  such  Ex¬ 
aminers  to  the  Registrar,  who  shall  summon  a  meeting  of  these 
Examiners  to  make  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  Examination. 

10.  That,  in  the  event  of  any  one  Examiner  resigning  or  being 
otherwise  incapacitated,  the  Association,  Society  or  College,  whose 
representative  he  or  she  is,  shall  appoint  another  Examiner  to  take 
his  or  her  place. 

11.  That,  the  total  expenses  of  the  Examination  be  calculated 
per  candidate,  and  that  the  Association,  Society  and  College  each 
pay  pro  raid  according  to  the  number  of  their  candidates. 
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12.  That,  the  Association,  Society  and  College  shall  each  satisfy 
itself  as  to  the  general  fitness,  capability  and  personal  character  of 
the  candidates  sent  up  by  them  for  Examination. 

13.  That,  the  subjects  of  the  Examination  be: 

(1)  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

(2)  Principles  of  Education  generally,  including  their  spec¬ 
ial  application  to  the  Deaf,  and  Elementary  Psy¬ 
chology. 

(3)  Mechanism  of  Speech  and  the  Method  of  teaching 
Articulation. 

(4)  The  method  of  teaching  Language  to  the  Deaf. 

(5)  Anatomy  and  Psysiology  of  the  Organs  of  Respira¬ 
tion,  of  Circulation  and 'of  Speech.  The  Ear.  The 
Nervous  System. 

(6)  Practical  Teaching  and  viva  voce. 

14.  That,  half  marks  in  each  subject  be  necessary  for  a  pass. 
The  marks  for  Practical  Teaching  be  double  the  maximum  for  any 
other  subject.  Failure  in  any  one  subject  constitute  a  failure  in  the 
Examination.  Any  candidate  failing  in  one  or  more  subjects  must, 
on  reexamination,  take  all  the  subjects. 

15.  That,  in  setting  the  papers,  .the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
papers  be  set  by  the  Aural  Surgeons  in  conjunction,  and  that  each 
Aural  Surgeon  shall  examine  all  the  papers.  Subjects  1,  2,  3,  4,  be 
divided  amongst  the  remaining  Examiners,  each  paper  be  set  and  ex¬ 
amined  by  three  Examiners,  consisting  of  one  representative  of  the 
Association,  one  of  the  Society  and  one  of  the  College.  For  the 
Practical  Teaching  the  Examiners  be  divided  into  three  groups,  each 
group  to  consist  of  one  representative  of  the  Association,  one  of  the 
Society  and  one  of  the  College. 

16.  That,  All  the  candidates  be  examined  in  their  Practical 
Teaching  under  the  same  conditions,  i.  e.,  all  to  be  examined  at  their 
places  of  training,  if  possible  ;  failing  this,  all  to  be  examined  at  a 
chosen  center  in  London,  in  the  latter  case  all  the  children  to  be 
strangers  to  the  candidates. 

17.  That,  a  list  of  lessons  for  the  Practical  Teaching  be  sent  to 
each  candidate  one  week  before  the  Examination,  and  that  acces¬ 
sories,  when  necessary,  be  provided  for  the  candidates  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners. 

18.  That,  Examiners  receive  all  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

19.  That,  no  alteration  or  modification  be  made  in  any  one  of 
the  above  rules  save  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
Committee  respectively  of 

The  Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  Society  for  Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  and  for 
the  Diffusion  of  the  German  (Pure  Oral)  System. 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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In  the  event  of  any  such  alteration  or  modification  being  made, 
this  alteration  or  modification  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Chairmen 
of  the  above  Association,  Society,  and  College. 

Signed  and  sealed  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  above  Association, 
Society,  and  College. 

Claude  H.  Parez, 

For  the  Association  for  the  Oral 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

B.  St.  John  Ackers, 

For  the  Society  for  Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf ,  and 

for  the  Diffusion  of  the  German  ( Pure  Oral)  System. 

Richard  Eeeiott, 

For  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


(Sheet  A.) 

Form  oe  Certificate. 

THE  JOINT  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

OF 

The  Association  for  the  Orae  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  : 

The  Society  for  Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  for  the 
Diffusion  of  the  “German”  (Pure  Oral)  System: 

The  Coeeege  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

This  Certificate  is  granted  to . 

certifying  that  he  (she)  has  satisfied  the  Examiners  of  the  above 
Joint  Examination  Board  of  his  (her)  competence  to  teach  on  the 
Oral  method. 

Subjects. 

1.  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

2.  Principles  of  Education  generally,  including  their  special  appli- 

tion  to  the  Deaf,  and  Elementary  Psychology. 

3.  Mechanism  of  Speech,  and  the  method  of  teaching  Articulation. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching  Language  to  the  Deaf. 

5.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration,  Circula¬ 

tion,  and  Speech.  The  Ear,  the  Nervous  System. 

6.  Practical  Teaching  and  Viva  Voce. 


Examiners  appointed  by  the  above 
Association,  Society,  and  College. 
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(To  be  added  when  necessary). 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  above  Candidate  has  also  satisfied  the 
undersigned  Examiners  of  his  (her)  ability  to  use  and  read  Finger 
Spelling  with  facility,  and  also  to  make  and  understand  Natural 
Signs. 


Examiners  appointed  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 


(Sheet  B.) 

Regulations  tor  Candidates. 

1.  The  Examination  is  held  annually  in  July,  at - ■. 

2.  The  Examination  consists  of  written  papers  and  of  an  Ex¬ 
amination  in  Practical  Teaching,  the  latter  includes  a  viva  voce  Ex¬ 
amination. 

3.  The  subjects  of  the  Examination  are  as  follows: 

(1)  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

(2)  Principles  of  Education  generally,  including  their  spec¬ 
ial  application  to  the  Deaf,  and  Elementary  Psychology. 

(3)  Mechanism  of  Speech  and  the  method  of  teaching 
Articulation. 

(4)  The  method  of  teaching  Language  to  the  Deaf. 

(5)  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration,, 
of  Circulation,  and  of  Speech.  The  Ear.  The  Ner¬ 
vous  System. 

(6)  Practical  Teaching. 

4.  Names  of  intending  candidates  must  be  sent  to  the  Registrar 
not  later  than  May  1st. 

5.  Black  ink,  paper,  and  blotting  paper  will  be  provided. 

6.  A  list  of  lessons  to  be  prepared  for  the  Practical  Teaching 
will  be  sent  to  each  candidate  one  week  before  the  Examination. 
Accessories,  when  necessary,  to  be  provided  by  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers. 

7.  Suggested  list  of  some  of  the  books  recommended  to  can¬ 
didates  : 

(1)  Teachers’  Manual  (for  History)  by  the  late  Rev.  T. 
Arnold. 

(2)  Fitch’s  Lectures  on  Teaching. 

Cowham’s  “Oral  Teaching  and  Mental  Training.” 

(3)  Articulation  and  Lip-reading,  by  Dr.  Elliott. 

Speech  for  the  Deaf,  by  Arthur  J.  Story. 

(4)  Various  courses  of  Language  Lessons  for  the  Deaf. 
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General  Directions  eor  Candidates. 

1.  Candidates  are  forbidden  to  bring  into  the  Examination 
Room  any  books,  written  papers  or  other  means  of  information, 
and  while  in  the  Examination  Room  must  abstain  from  any  kind 
of  communication  wth  one  another. 

Any  infringement  of  these  rules  will  subject  Candidates  to  im¬ 
mediate  dismissal  from  the  Examination. 

2.  No  name,  either  of  the  Candidate,  or  of  the  Training  Col¬ 
lege  or  School,  is  to  appear  on  any  part  of  the  papers. 

3.  The  number  of  each  question  is  to  be  copied  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  answer  to  it. 

4.  The  answer  to  each  question  is  to  be  begun  on  a  new  line, 
one  line  being  left  blank  between  the  answers. 

5.  One  side  only  of  the  paper  is  to  be  written  on,  and  in  no 
case  are  any  but  whole  sheets  to  be  used.  Each  sheet,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  to  be  numbered  and  turned  face  downwards  on  the  table. 

6.  When  the  Candidates  have  completed  their  answers  to  any 
paper,  they  must  arrange  all  the  sheets  on  which  they  are  written 
in  their  numerical  order  (beginning  with  page  1),  fasten  them  to¬ 
gether  at  the  left  hand  upper  corner,  filling  in  and  attaching  to  the 
paper  the  printed  sheet  supplied,  and  give  them  up  unfolded. 

7.  Candidates  are  not  allowed  to  leave  their  seats. 

8.  Any  Candidate  desiring  to  communicate  with  the  Ex¬ 
aminers  in  charge,  should  raise  the  hand. 

9.  No  Candidate  is  to  take  any  papers,  written  or  otherwise,  out 
of  the  room. 


CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF.1 

Herr  Weise,  the  temporary  editor  of  Blatter,  gives  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  issue  a  very  interesting  compilation  of  statistics  of  the  Prussian 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  deaf  as  they  were  on  January  i, 
1908. 

The  number  of  localities  where  school  accommodations  for  the 
deaf  are  provided  are  4 6,  as  it  was  the  year  previous. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  on  roll  at  that  date  was  4,491  chil¬ 
dren,  2,463  male  and  2,028  female,  an  increase  in  number  from  the 
previous  year  of  102  pupils,  or  2.32  per  cent.  The  general  in¬ 
crease  of  the  whole  population  of  the  state  being  only  1.53  per  cent, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  fewer  deaf  pupils  of  school  age  were 
unlawfully  kept  from  school  attendance  this  year. 

Out  of  the  number  of  schools,  only  7  were  internats  (boarding 
schools),  whilst  27  were  externats  (day  schools),  the  rest,  12,  being 
inter-externats.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen  pupils, 
706  male  and  608  female,  were  accommodated  in  the  internats,  and 
about  double  the  number,  viz.,  2,506  pupils,  1,421  male  and  1,085 
female,  were  in  private  families,  from  where  they  went  to  school 
daily,  and  671,  336  male  and  335  female,  out  of  the  total  lived  with 
their  parents.  A  very  slight  increase  from  the  previous  figures  was 
noticeable  in  the  number  living  in  the  schools  (internats). 

Previous  to  1906  no  figures  as  to  pupils  leaving  school  had  been 
collected.  That  year  717  pupils  left  the  Prussian  schools  for  the 
deaf,  63  of  whom,  however,  in  order  to  enter  other  schools  for  the 
deaf ;  45  were  sent  home,  being  unfit  for  education ;  25  left  for  other 
reasons;  18  died;  and  the  remaining  566  had  finished  the  ordinary 
school  term. 

As  far  as  the  official  reports  show,  about  three-fifths  of  the  boys 
went  into  the  three  main  trades  of  artisans — cabinet-making,  tailor¬ 
ing,  and  shoemaking — whilst  about  three-quarters  of  the  girls  went 
in  for  dressmaking. 

The  figures  for  1907  of  pupils  leaving  the  schools  are  given  to  be 
447,  but  Mr.  Weise  doubts  its  correctness.  For  that  year  no  sta¬ 
tistics  as  to  trades  chosen  were  given,  and  the  writer  thinks  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  have  these  figures  sent  in  every  year.  He  thinks  each 
fifth  year  sufficient  for  that  material,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  consider¬ 
able  alteration  in  the  choice  of  vocation  will  take  place  from  one 


1  Reviews  of  articles  in  German  periodicals,  by  Prof.  A.  Hansen,  Nyborg, 
Denmark. 
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year  to  another.  He  draws  attention  to  the  probability  that  the 
given  figures  do  not  give  a  final  statement  of  the  occupations  of  the 
former  pupils  as  a  certain  number  change  trades  later  on. 

In  regard  to  the  statistics  concerning  the  staff's  of  teachers,  the 
writer  regrets  a  slight  incorrectness  on  the  side  of  some  of  the  head 
masters  having  omitted  to  designate  themselves  amongst  the  “ordi¬ 
nary  men  teachers”  or  otherwise,  an  omission  that  causes  a  drop 
from  405  in  the  1907  to  397  in  the  1908  column  of  the  ordinary  men 
teachers.  The  whole  number  on  the  staffs  was,  in  1907,  566 — 456 
male  and  no  female — of  which  figure  9  male  and  13  female,  were 
supervisors.  The  number  of  scientifically  trained  teachers  in  the 
Prussian  schools  for  the  deaf  was,  in  1907,  498,  but  the  number,  on 
January  1,  1908,  after  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Weise,  must  be  a  little 
more  than  five  hundred. 

The  statistics  also  include  the  number  of  deaf  children  having 
reached  school  age  without  having  entered  any  school  for  the 
deaf,  and  giving  the  various  grounds  for  the  delay — temporary  or 
chronic  disease,  feeble-mindedness,  etc.  The  figures  dealing  with 
this  most  unfortunate  lot  run,  for  the  stated  years,  as  follows :  1903, 
the  first  year  the  census  report  contained  this  branch,  866;  1904, 
360;  1905,  430;  1906,  357,  and  1907,  424. 

The  statistics  show  a  satisfactory  progress  in  every  respect  as 
to  the  care  and  expenses  spent  by  the  authorities  to  relieve  these 
fellow-men  from  some  of  the  burdens  fate  has  laid  upon  them. 

—  [Blatter  fiir  Taubstummenbildung.]  A.  H. 


PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  DEAF  IN 

SWITZERLAND. 

Herr  Director  Kull,  in  Bern,  read  a  paper  under  the  above  head¬ 
ing  in  September  last,  for  the  “Swiss  course  of  information  on  the 
care  of  youth,”  which  paper  contained  several  points  of  special  in¬ 
terest  : 

1.  Medical  provisions  for  the  reduction  of  deaf-mutism  in 
Switzerland. 

Dr.  Bircher,  in  Aarau,  has  studied  this  question  intensively,  and 
he  has  gathered  material  to  prove  that  deaf-mutism  is  mostly  preva¬ 
lent  in  tracts  where  goiter  endemy  is  common.  This  form  of  de¬ 
generacy  manifests  itself  in  two  ways :  Under  the  one  form  deafness 
or  deficiencies  in  speech  are  conspicuous,  and  the  other  symptoms, 
as  lacking  intelligence  and  bodily  misshapes;  are  either  rare  or  en¬ 
tirely  absent,  this  being  the  endemical  deaf-mutism.  Under  the 
other  form  physical  inefficiency,  in  unison  with  bodily  deformity,  is 
prevalent,  this  being  the  endemical  idiotism,  or  cretinism. 

These  theoretical  researches  have  been  followed  by  an  impor¬ 
tant  practical  result.  Formerly  the  canton  Aargan  got  its  water 
supply  from  local  wells,  but  then  an  expensive  pipe  system  was  estab¬ 
lished,  bringing  water  from  the  Jura  plateau  to  the  place,  and,  as 
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will  be  seen  from  the  statistics,  a  sudden  change  in  regard  to  cretin¬ 
ism  and  deaf-mutism  took  place.  The  figures  illustrate  the  decrease 
in  the  rate  in  a  single  parish,  Rupperswil,  where  the  new  water  sup¬ 
ply  was  provided  in  1884: 

Cretinism  amongst  children  of  school  age  amounted,  in  1883,  to 
59  per  cent;  in  1886,  to  44  per  cent;  in  1889,  to  25  per  cent,  and  in 
1895,  to  it  per  cent;  and  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of  deaf-mutism 
was  analogous. 

2.  A  considerable  number  of  aurists  are  lending  their  time  and 
energies  to  combat  the  spread  of  ear  diseases.  A  new  feature  in 
this  struggle  is  the  recent  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  othol- 
ogy  in  unison  with  a  polyclinic  for  ear  diseases,  at  the  new  univer¬ 
sity  in  Zurich. 

3.  The  pedagogical  care:  The  main  object  in  the  school  training 
for  the  deaf  is  to  bring  them  in  possession  of  spoken  language  and 
the  reading  thereof.  To  this  end  the  oral  method  has  long  since 
supplanted  the  original  sign-language,  used  in  Geneva  by  Isaac 
Etienne  Chomel  in  the  sixties  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  oral 
method  forms  now  the  means  of  communication  in  the  sixteen 
schools  for  the  deaf  of  the  country.  The  following  scheme  gives  a 
picture  of  the  Swiss  schools : 
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Canton  Graubuenden  is  one  of  the  largest,  but  it  has  hitherto 
omitted  to  do  justice  toward  the  deaf  element  of  the  population. 

The  teachers  of  the  deaf  have,  through  pamphlets  and  meetings, 
induced  the  public  authorities  to  perform  their  duty  in  erecting 
special  schools,  and  the  teachers  have  likewise  prepared  themselves 
for  their  work  through  the  passing  of  special  examinations;  they 
have  besides  worked  on  for  the  separation  of  the  deaf  of  poor  intel¬ 
lect  from  the  normally  endowed.  Much  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  has  been  wrought  at  the  “Conventions  of 
Teachers”  that,  at  intervals,  have  been  held  at  different  localities. 
Altogether  ten  such  meetings  have  been  held  from  1849,  in  Aarau, 
to  1901,  in  Zurich.  The  two  schools  for  the  deaf  of  poor  intellect, 
but  still  fit  for  education,  are  located  in  Bettingen,  near  Basel,  since 
i860,  and  in  Turbental,  Canton  Zurich,  since  1905.  Besides,  two 
asylums  for  the  deaf,  unfit  for  school  education,  are  established,  one 
in  connection  with  the  school  in  Bremgarten,  and  the  other,  opened 
in  1904,  in  Uster,  under  the  auspices  of  a  philanthropic  society  in 
Zurich. 

4.  The  Swiss  deaf  seem  to  have  more  practical  difficulties  to 
cope  with  in  order  to  enter  a  remunerative  profession  than  is  the 
case  in  many  other  countries,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  trade 
unions.  It  was  formerly  quite  common  to  find  successful  composi¬ 
tors  amongst  the  deaf,  earning  good  salaries.  But  it  is  now  more 
than  difficult  for  them  to  engage  in  this  trade  because  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  at  the  conclusion  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  passing  of  which 
demands  a  good  command  of  both  the  German  and  the  French  lan¬ 
guages,  together  with  a  secondary  equipment  of  general  knowledge. 
An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  secure  some  concessions  in  these 
severe  rules  in  favor  of  the  deaf ;  but  also  in  other  trades  high  re¬ 
quirements  are  to  be  found  in  the  professional  examinations,  as  in 
the  case  of  cabinet-makers  and  blacksmiths.  And  conditions  are 
not  much  more  favorable  for  the  girls  who  want  to  enter  the  trade 
schools  for  dressmaking. 

A  trade  school  for  the  adult  deaf  of  poor  intellect  has  been 
opened  in  Erlenbach,  near  Zurich,  which  is  proving  of  great  use  for 
this  needful  lot  of  humanity.  Two  important  projects  have  been 
advanced  by  Director  Tritschi  for  the  establishment  of  a  trade  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  deaf,  and  by  Director  Gukelberg  for  the  foundation 
of  a  “working  home”  for  the  adult  female.  The  need  of  an  asylum 
for  aged  and  infirm  deaf  is  also  felt  very  much. 

5.  The  most  part  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  State  sup¬ 
ported,  and  the  tendency  of  the  State  to  acknowledge  its  duty  to  pay 
for  the  school  training  for  the  deaf  child  is  growing.  An  encour¬ 
aging  feature  in  this  direction  is  stated  by  the  plebiscite  of  the  Can¬ 
ton  Zurich,  in  April  last,  resolving  to  undertake  the  whole  charge  of 
.the  education  of  the  deaf  as  being  a  public  interest.  An  appropria¬ 
tion  of  200,000  francs  for  the  renewal  of  school  premises  has  also 
been  given  to  the  Zurich  school. 
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As  a  whole,  the  State  subventions  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
may  be  called  modest  in  the  Swiss  Commonwealth,  compared  with 
many  other  countries  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  as  shown  in 
the  present  tabular : 


Canton.  School. 

Bern . Muenchenbuchsee  . 

Wahern . 

Luzern . Hohenrain  . 

Freiburg . Gruyeres  . 

Zurich . Zurich  . 

Tessin . Locarno  . 

Aargau . Laudenhof,  Baden,  and  Bremgarten 

Valid . Moudon  . 

St.  Gallen . St.  Gallen . 

Valais . Geronde  . 

Geneva . Petit  Saconnex . 


Annual  Subvention. 

.  . .  .  32,050  francs 
. .  . .  8,400 

.  .  .  . '  11,100 
.  .  .  .  3,000 

.  .  .  .  11,000  +  1,500  1 
. . .  .  8,750 

.  .  .  .  IO,OCO 

. .  . .  14,000 
.  .  .  .  10,000 
. . . .  5,400 

. .  . .  6,000  +  300 1 


6.  It  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  public  authorities  that  the 
deaf  need  special  religious  care.  The  first  appointed  pastor  for  the 
deaf  was  a  deaf  man  himself.  Rev.  Eugen  Sutermeister,  who  offi¬ 
ciates  within  Canton  Bern.  Canton  Zurich  has  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  given,  and  has  appointed  a  clergyman  to  attend  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  deaf  in  that  locality.  Besides,  the  Reformed  church 
in  Zurich  has  also  provided  regular  services  for  the  deaf  of  that 
creed.  In  many  other  of  the  cantons,  some  of  the  ordinary  pastors 
have  got  the  necessary  training  to  make  them  able  to  hold  special 
service  for  the  deaf ;  and  in  two  of  the  cantons  two  educators  of  the 
deaf  lend  their  leisure  hours  to  the  commendable  task  to  spiritually 
influence  the  deaf  through  regular  services. 

7.  Whereas  the  attainments  of  the  training  of  the  deaf  in  past 
years  used  to  be  depicted  almost  as  miraculous,  the  teachers  of  the 
present  day  are  more  moderate,  and  they  own  the  imperfection  of 
the  results  obtained.  But  is  it  any  wonder  the  voice  of  the  deaf 
being  monotonous,  or  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  deaf  to  cover  the  same  ground  of  learning  in  eight  years  as 
the  hearing  may,  having  had  six  years  of  previous  training  in  the 
“maternal  school”  ? 

In  spite  of  all  lackings,  the  training  and  education  of  the  deaf 
rendered  by  the  school  make  him  fit  for  taking  a  place  in  society, 
and  it  is  of  value  not  only  to  himself  and  his  nearest  relatives,  but  to 
society  itself. 

The  appreciative  assertion  recently  pronounced  publicly  by  our 
authorities  are  well  worth  notice : 

“A  large  number  of  the  deaf  can,  empirically,  be  brought  to  in¬ 
dependently  earn  their  own  living,  and  thus  successfully  compete 
with  the  hearing  in  many  trades.” — [Organ  der  Taubstummen- 
Anstalten  in  Deutschland.]  A.  H. 
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COURSE  FOR  STAMMERING,  ETC. 

The  Danish  periodical  on  education,  “Vor  Ungdom”  (Our 
Youth),  for  October,  contained  a  retrospective  article  on  the  State 
course  for  stammering  and  correction  of  deficient  speech,  written 
by  one  of  the  teachers,  Mr.  Fisher,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  tenth 
year  birthday  of  that  activity.  This  course  is  connected  with  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf — C  children,  manual  method — whose 
principal  is  also  the  manager  of  the  stammering  course. 

A  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  a  French  pedagogue,  M.  Ber- 
quand,  made  a  proposal  to  the  Danish  government  to  introduce  his 

method  of  treatment  for  stammering,  for  the  “overcoming”  of  that 
affliction.  And  a  committee  that  was  appointed  to  study  the  course 
of  exercises  and  proceedings  elaborated  by  M.  Berquand  declared  his 
treatment  to  be  “easy,  rational,  and  systematic,”  and  consequently  it 
was  decided  to  accept  the  proposal  made  and  to  adopt  the  “Berquand 
method.”  The  leading  thought  in  the  system  is  almost  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  and  that  within  the  very  short  space 
of  time  of  four  weeks ;  to  insure  quiet  surroundings,  give  the  speech 
apparatus  some  days’  rest,  and  to  arouse  self-confidence  in  the  pupil. 
The  boarding-in  system  for  all  partakers  has  proved  its  efficiency  for 
these  ends. 

If  the  results  obtained  during  the  training  in  four  weeks  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  the  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  attend  at  an  ensuing  course 
of  similar  duration.  The  instruction  and  board  is  not  necessarily 
free  to  all  pupils;  the  director  is  invested  with  power  to  charge  12  to 
25  crowns  for  a  full  course,  and  in  the  case  that  pupils  of  well-to-do 
parents  are  concerned,  they  may  be  charged  up  to  100  crowns  a 
course — a  crown  being  of  equal  value  to  23  cents.  Both  children 
and  grown-up  pupils  are  admitted. 

The  students  are  engaged  from  morning  till  night  with  lessons, 
self-controllable  exercises,  gymnastics,  and  motion  in  the  open 
air,  etc. 

The  institution  consists  of  three  separated  departments:  1,  the 
course  for  stammering ;  2,  the  course  for  deficient  speech,  and  3,  the 
course  for  persons  with  cleft  palate.  The  classes  for  stammering 
contain  some  10  pupils  each.  The  total  number  in  attendance  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  was  1,200.  The  entire  population  of  the 
kingdom  is  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions.  Statistics 
show  that  more  than  3,000  children  of  school  age  suffer  from  this 
trouble;  these  figures  make  it  evident  that  only  a  limited  fraction 
have  sought  relief. 

In  making  a  compilation  of  the  asserted  result  in  the  annual  re¬ 
ports — inquiries  in  each  case  are  made  by  the  institution  from  one- 
half  to  one  and  one-half  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion — the  pupils  are  divided  into  four  groups:  1,  complete  recovery; 
2,  considerable  improvement ;  3,  slight  improvement ;  4,  retrogression. 
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The  respective  figures  for  each  of  these  four  groups  are :  23.89  per 
cent,  38.89  per  cent,  20.55  Per  cent,  and  16.67  Per  cent.  As  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  satisfactory  result  follows  immediately  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  course,  but  that  it  will,  however,  appear  little  by  little, 
a  change  may  be  justifiable  in  this  classification  so  as  to  only  distin¬ 
guish  between  two  categories— satisfactory  results,  62.78  per  cent, 
and  unsatisfactory  results,  37.22  per  cent. 

The  writer  of  the  article  thinks  the  lack  of  will  power,  coupled 
with  pauperism,  accountable  for  the  great  bulk  of  persons  suffering 
from  this  deplorable  affliction.  If  the  number  of  poor,  miserable 
homes  could  be  reduced,  a  corresponding  sinking  in  the  stammering 
rate  would  follow.  One  of  the  remedies  must,  therefore,  be  as  far 
as  possible  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  will  power,  mentally 
through  encouragement,  and  physically  through  gymnastics,  etc. 
And  for  the  second,  society  must  raise  the  conditions  of  the  poor 
to  a  higher  level. 

When  retrogression  was  recorded  after  the  graduation,  this 
deplorable  fact  was  often  due  to  negligence  from  the  parents,  who 
were  either  ignorant  or  indifferent  as  to  how  to  assist  in  restoring 
the  child.  In  coming  in  personal  contact  with  such  parents,  the  in¬ 
stitution  succeeded  in  not  a  few  cases  in  influencing  them,  and  thus 
keeping  the  former  pupil  from  backsliding,  and  even  helping  him  to 
further  improve. 

These  experiences  have  induced  the  leaders  of  the  course  to 
apply  for  the  necessary  money  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  invite  the 
parents  of  poor  pupils  from  the  provinces  to  attend  at  the  instruction 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  explain  for  them  the  secret  that  leads  to 
success,  refunding  to  them  all  expenses  therewith  connected. 

The  length  of  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  courses 
for  deficient  speech  and  cleft  palate  varies  extremely;  some  pupils 
need  only  to  attend  for  a  week  or  two,  and  others  need  years. 

The  pedagogical  leader  of  the  treatment  is  a  man  who  has  a  long 
and  successful  career  to  look  back  upon  in  this  special  line  of  work. 
His  name  is  Oscar  Moeller,  and  he  is  appointed  as  “chief  teacher.” 

As  mentioned  above,  this  institution  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  institution  for  the  deaf,  but  the  authorities  consider  it  to  be  only 
a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  severed  therefrom  and  made  an 
independent  institution. —  [Vor  Ungdom.]  A.  H. 


SOME  PRUSSIAN  STATISTICS. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  census  for  Prussia  there  was  a 
total  number  of  33,344  deaf  (male,  17,980;  female,  15,364)  on  De¬ 
cember  1,  1905,  in  the  state  of  Prussia;  the  deaf  only  were  31,364; 
deaf  and  also  of  poor  mental  capacity  or  feeble-minded,  1,684.  One 
hpndred  and  forty-four  individuals  were  both  blind  and  deaf,  and 
79  were  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-minded.  The  total  sum  of  individuals 
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being  afflicted  with  deafness  was  then  33,567  (male,  18,096;  female, 
15,471).  In  each  10,000  individuals  there  are  thus  an  average  of 

9.0  deaf,  but  the  proportion  of  the  deaf  varies  greatly  in  the  several 
provinces  of  the  state  of  Prussia.  It  is  highest  in  East  Prussia 
(19.3)  and  some  other  eastern  localities,  as  West  Prussia  (17.4)  and 
Posen  (15.9)  ;  the  percentage  sinks  in  the  central  and  western  re¬ 
gions:  Berlin  (8.2),  Saxonia  (7.0),  Rheinland  (6.1),  Westphalia 
(6.0),  and  Sleswig-Holstein  (5.8). 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  was  21,019,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  figure  for  the  deaf,  whilst  the  number  of  feeble-minded 
is  double,  or  68,161,  altogether  amounting  to  a  total  sum  of  191,130 
abnormal  in  a  population  of  37,293,324  individuals. —  [Blatter  fur 
Taubstummenbildung.]  A.  H. 


A  BASIS  FOR  ARTICULATION  TEACHING. 

Dr.  Paul  Schumann,  in  Leipzic,  wrote,  in  1905,  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  German  quarterly  “Eos”  on  articulation  teaching,  recom¬ 
mending  the  schools  for  the  deaf  to  abolish  the  prevailing  system  of 
articulation  instruction  which  is  based  upon  the  isolated  sound,  and 
supersede  it  by  a  new  system  founded  upon  the  syllabic  method,  giv¬ 
ing  his  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  a  change.  When  Dr.  S.  first 
wrote  on  this  topic,  he  invited  the  educators  of  the  deaf  to  advance 
their  views  as  to  the  advisability  of  his  theories. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Blatter,  Dr.  S.  comes  back  to  this  same 
object  to  reconsider  his  formerly  advocated  opinions  and  proposi¬ 
tions  in  order  to  induce  our  profession  to  adopt  them. 

The  object  in  view  is  through  exercises  of  the  bodily  system 
(muscles,  sinews,  and  organs)  to  arouse  and  develop  the  central 
activities  that  govern  them. 

Some  theorists  have  raised  objections  against  the  ordinary  series 
of  preparatory  exercises  before  articulation  begins  (breathing  exer¬ 
cises,  movements  of  the  speech  organs,  etc.),  because  such  exercises 
should  only,  in  following  nature,  be  used  in  connection  with  actual 
language ;  if  not  so,  they  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  over¬ 
done,  which  only  furthers  the  unnaturalness  of  the  speech. 

Articulation  instruction  must  be  directed  by  two  dominating 
principles — the  lazes  for  speech  and  the  application  of  speech,  and 
the  isolation  of  difficulties.  But  the  application  of  these  laws  in  the 
practice  of  articulation  instruction  is  contrary  to  the  common  pro¬ 
ceeding — to  start  from  isolated  sounds. 

A  keen  and  unprejudiced  observation  of  our  own  speech  or  that 
of  others  will  soon  convince  us  that  the  single  sound  is  exposed  to 
undergo  many  transfigurations  when  applied  in  different  words-  or 
sentences.  It  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  vowels  are  not  change¬ 
able,  but  even  if  it  is  true  that  they  are  of  more  fixed  quality  than  the 
consonants,  they,  too,  undergo  also  alterations. 
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The  scientific  researches  of  the  phonetists  have  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  theorists  on  articulation  instruction  for  the  deaf,  for 
Vatter,  Walther,  and  Claveau  severally  call  attention  to  the  factic 
alterations  of  organ  positions  when  sounds  are  produced  isolated  or 
when  they  form  part  of  a  compound. 

Dr.  Schumann  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  an 
isolated  sound  is  nothing  but  an  artificial  abstraction,  nay,  a  fiction ; 
practically,  it  does  not  exist.  No  speech  compound  can  be  produced 
by  the  sum  of  isolated  sounds. 

In  spite  of  his  radical  views,  Dr.  S.  dare  not  commence  articu¬ 
lation  instruction  through  whole  words,  but  he  says  that  words  con¬ 
sist  of  organic  and  definite  parts,  the  syllables  which,  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  speech,  exist  as  the  smallest  phonetic  unity  of  articulation. 
Distinctly  observable  pauses  between  tlie  syllables  appear,  however, 
only  in  artificial  pronunciation. 

In  1900,  Dr.  S.  resolved  to  apply  the  syllabic  system  as  an  artic¬ 
ulation  basis  for  a  class  containing  some  10  pupils,  mostly  congenital 
deaf  children.  He  was  strongly  induced  to  adopt  this  system 
through  the  reading  of  the  reasonable  argument  upon  the' develop¬ 
ment  of  vowel  sounds  by  the  use  of  compounds,  as  held  by  Paul ; 
likewise  through  the  opinions  advocated  by  Lenz,  never  to  produce 
isolated  consonants.  He  was,  however,  most  influenced  through  the 
reading  of  George  Raphel  upon  ‘‘The  Art  of  Teaching  the  Deaf  to 
Speak’'  (1718). 

On  the  invitation  by  Dr.  S.  to  colleagues  to  advance  their  views 
and  experiences,  Mr.  Roorda,  Holland,  gave  a  reply  the  ensuing 
year.  He  made  the  objection  to  Schumann’s  theories  that  even  the 
normal  babe  produced  isolated  sounds  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  He  thought  also  that  the  normal  sometimes  use  isolated 
sounds  when  employing  certain  interjections,  as,  oh,  eh,  ah,  etc. ; 
and  finally,  he  thought  it  impossible  radically  to  control  and  correct 
the  organic  positions  by  adopting  the  syllabic  system. 

In  response  thereto,  Dr.  S.  now  announces  that  he  intends  to 
add  a  series  of  exercises  when  the  course  is  finished,  consisting  of 
facial  reproductions  of  sounds  in  their  isolated  form,  and  that  he  will 
anew  reconsider  the  content  of  the  syllabus ;  he  takes  also  occasion 
to  state  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  elaborate  a  phonetic  basis  for  recip¬ 
rocal  understanding. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  of  exercises,  the  pupil  is  first 
taught  to  produce  groups  of  syllabic  material,  whereupon  some  short 
words  of  practical  bearing  are  introduced  into  the  instruction  in 
connection  with  each  group. 

Exercises. 
a  au 

b  d  f  sch  m 

ba  da  fa  scha  ma  —  baba  dada  fafa  scliascha  mama  —  bababa 
dadada  fafafa  schaschascha  mamama  —  bab  dad  faf  schasch  mam 
—  bau  dau  fan  schau  man  —  baub  daud  fauf  schausch  maum. 
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The  visible  sounds  easily  imitated,  which  are  also  preferred  in 
baby  talk,  are  first  introduced.  All  vowels  are  pronounced  as  long ; 
the  consonants  are  voiceless. 

Then  comes  some  few  words  sometimes  giving  expression  for  a 
sentence:  da  —  bau!  (please-build),  schau !  (show  it,  please). 

a  au 

b  d  f  sch  m 

bad  dab  fab  schab  mab  —  baf  daf  fad  schad  mad  —  basch  dasch 
fasch  schaf  maf  —  bam  dam  fam  scham  mam  —  baud  daub  faub 
schaub  maub  —  bauf  dauf  faud  schaud  maud  —  bausch  dausch 
fausch  schauf  mauf  —  baum  damn  faum  schaum  mausch. 

a  au 

b  d  f  sch  m 

bfa  bfad  bfau  bfaum  —  bscha  bscham  bschau  bschaum  —  schba 
schbad  schbau  schbauf  —  schma  schmab  schmau  schmaud  —  schda 
schdam  schdau  schdauf  —  dscha  dschaf  dschau  dschauf. 

Then  again  some  words  as  Bad  (bath),  Schaf  (sheep),  Baum 
(tree),  Schaum  (foam),  etc. 

bas  das  fas  schas  mas  —  baus  daus  faus  schaus  maus  —  basa 
dasa  fasa  schasa  masa  —  bausau  dausau  fausau  schausau  mausau  — 
bausa  dasau  fausa  schasau  mausa  — •  bsa  bsau  —  sa  sab  sad  saf 
sasch  sam  sas  —  sasa  sausau  sasau  sausa  —  sba  sbau  sda  sdau  (s  is 
voiceless  in  the  dialect  of  Dr.  S.). 

Then  follows  again  some  words,  as  Maus  (mouse),  Sau 
(sow),  etc. 

Long  and  Short  Vowtds. 

baf  baf  basch  basch  bam  bam  bas  bas  —  daf  daf  dasch  dasch 
dam  dam  das  das  —  faf  faf  fasch  fasch  fam  fam  fas  fas  —  schaf 
schaf  schasch  schasch  scham  scham  schas  schas  —  maf  maf  masch 
masch  mam  mam  mas  mas  —  saf  saf  sasch  sasch  sam  sam  sas  sas. 

The  short  vowels  are  placed  before  consonants  that  allow  of 
being  dwelt  upon ;  the  exercise  is  too  difficult  at  this  stage  placing 
them  before  explosive  consonants. 

k 

bak  dak  fak  schak  mak  sak  —  bauk  dank  fauk  schauk  mauk 
sauk  — •  baks  daks  faks  scliaks  maks  saks  — •  bakau  faukau  daka 
schauka  maka  sakau  —  ka  kab  kad  kaf  kasch  kam  kas  —  kau  kaub 
kaud  kauf  kausch  kaum  kaus. 

Then  words. 

w 

wa  wab  wad  waf  wasch  warn  was  wak  —  wau  waub  waud  wauf 
wausch  waum  wans  wauk  —  wawa  wauwau  bawa  bauwau  fawau 
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schauwa  sauwa  kawau  —  schwa  schwab  schwad  schwas  schwak 
scliwam  schwad  schwaf  —  schwau  schwaud  schwauk  schwauf 
schwaum  swa  swau  swab  swaub  —  kwa  kwad  kwab  kwaf  kwau 
kwas  k wan sch  kwauk. 

Then  words. 

u 

bu  du  fu  schu  mu  su  ku  wu  —  babu  dadu  fafu  schaschu  mamu 
sasu  kaku  wawu  —  babubau  dadudau  fafufau  schaschuschau 
mamumau  mua  suau  —  bud  dub  fusch  schuf  mus  sus  kum  wuk  — 
bfu  schbu  schdu  schmu  schwu  kwu  dschu  bsu. 

Then  words. 

I 

1.  bla  blau  bin  fla  flau  flu  —  schla  schlau  schlu  kla  klau  klu 

2.  bal  baul  bul  dal  daul  dul  —  fal  faul  ful  schal  schaul  schul  — 
mal  maul  mul  kal  kaul  kul  — •  wal  waul  wul  sal  saul  sul  —  bfal 
schbaul  schmul  schwal  kwal 

3.  bald  falb  schuld  wulf  kalk  malsch 

4.  la  lau  lu  las  laus  lus  — •  lab  laub  lub  lasch  lausch  lusch  —  lad 
laud  lud  lam  laum  lum  —  laf  lauf  luf  lak  lauk  luk 

Then  words. 

n 

ban  dan  fan  schan  man  san  kan  wan  lan  —  baun  daun  faun 
schaun  maun  saun  kaun  waun  laun  —  bun  dun  fun  schun  mun  sun 
kun  wun  lun  —  bfan  schban  —  schdan  schwan  dschaun  bsun  schlun 
kwun  klun  — -  schna  schnau  schnu  kna  knau  knu  —  11a  nau  nu  nab 
nad  naf  nasch  nam  nas  nak  nal  — •  naub  naud  nauf  nausch  naum 
naus  nauk  naul  —  nub  nud  nuf  nusch  num  nus  nuk  nul 

Then  words. 

i  ei 

bi  di  fi  schi  mi  si  ki  wi  li  ni  —  bid  dif  fisch  schim  mis  sik  kil 
wib  lin  nil  — •  bia  diu  flau  schia  miu  siau  kia  liu  wiau  nia  —  bei  dei 
fei  schei  mei  sei  kei  wei  lei  nei  —  beid  deif  scheim  meisch  seil  weik 
keil  leik  nein  feis  —  beidi  difuschei  wawisei  keili  lineifei  beia  —  bfi 
sclibi  schdi  schni  schmi  schwi  —  bfei  schbei  schdei  schnei  schmei 
schwei  — -  schli  fli  bli  kli  kwi  kni  —  schlei  flei  blei  klei  kwei  knei 

Then  words. 

o 

bo  do  fo  scho  mo  so  ko  wo  lo  no  —  bod  dof  fosch  schom  mos 
sok  kon  wol  nob  dol  —  bfo  schbo  schdo  schmo  schwo  schlo  schno 
bio  flo  schlo  klo  kno  —  bao  duo  mauo  fio  seio  schoa  moau  kou  loi 
woei 

Then  words. 

p  t  k 

ba  pa  da  ta  ga  ka  —  ban  pau  dau  tau  gau  kau  —  bu  pu  du  tu 
gu  ku  —  bi  pi  di  ti  gi  ki  —  bei  pei  dei  tei  gi  ki  —  bo  po  do  to  go  ko 

Then  words. 
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st  sp 

sta  stau  stu  sti  stei  sto  —  stab  staut  stup  stib  steik  stosch  —  spa 
spau  spu  spi  spei  spo  —  spat  spaul  spuk  spis  epeip  spot  —  bast  faust 
must  dist  weist  nost  —  bistu  mausti  lustei  fastu  weista  kostau  — 
faspa  lauspi  suspo  schispei  neispa  wospu 
Then  words. 

Long  and  Short. 

bosch  bosch  fos  fos  schom  schom  tof  tof  kon  kon  wol  wol  ■ — 
schif  schif  sim  sim  bin  bin  fis  fis  wisch  wisch  kil  kil  —  busch  busch 
dus  dus  schum  schum  tuf  tuf  kul  kul  mun  mun 
Then  words. 

Short  Vowels  beeore  Explosives. 

dap  fap  schap  map  sap  lap  kap  wap  bap  —  lat  dat  fat  schat 
mat  sat  lat  kat  wat  —  back  dack  fack  schack  mack  sack  lack  kack 
wack  —  Dieselben  Reihen  auch  mit  u  o  und  i  —  sapf  sopf  pitsch 
klatsch  paps  schips  lupst  stopfst  stickst  schickst 
Then  words. 


Long  and  Short  Vowels. 

schabt  pappt  fackt  —  lobt  foppt  lockt  —  fubt  kuppt  gnckt  — 
gibt  tippt  tickt  —  staubt  knippt  knackt  — •  schleibt  schwappt  stickt  — 
schnaubt  kloppt  schmuckt 
Then  words. 

z  tz  x 


za  zau  zu  zi  zei  zo  — -  zal  zaum  zusch  zim  zof  zeik  —  leiza 
wauzo  kazu  nizau  fozi  lauzo  —  baz  fauz  deiz  schoz  muz  kiz  —  walz 
pilz  folz  tulz  tanz  sclianz  punz  minz  — •  batz  matz  katz  motz  lotz 
motz  putz  schutz  tutz  sitz  witz  fitz — -  xa  xau  xu  xi  xei  xo  —  nam 
nax  laux  fux  nix  feix  box 
Then  words. 

c  (changeable  vowel) 

be  de  fe  sche  me  se  ke  we  le  ze  xe  — •  ste  spe  schwe  schme  schne 
schle  ble  fie  kle  kne  kwe  pfe  pfle  —  def  fesch  schem  mes  wen  kel 
wep  let  sek  zex  nes  tepf  meps  —  ef  esch  em  en  el  es  est  eft  eschk 
elp  ep  et  eck  eps  epf  etz  ex 

Then  words  and  sentences. 


e  (as  a) 

bet  dep  leb  kel  fel  web  sef  den  dem  —  ef  esch  em  en  ep  et  ek 


ez  ex 


e  (ferme) 


be  de  fe  sche  me  se  we  ke  le  ze  xe  ste  spe  —  schne  schwe  schme 
schle  kne  kle  kwe  —  ef  esch  em  en  es  el  —  eb  et  ek  ez  ex  epf 
Then  words  and  sentences. 
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a  o  u  eu  au 

ba  da  fa  scha  ma  sa  ka  wa  la  za  xa  —  bo  do  fo  scho  mb  so  kb 
wo  lb  zb  xo  —  bii  dii  fii  schii  mii  sii  kii  wii  Hi  zii  xii  —  af  as  asch 
am  an  al  ap  at  ak  —  of  os  osch  om  on  ol  bp  ot  ok  —  iif  iis  iisch  iim 
iin  iil  iip  iit  iik  feu  deu  meu  seu  kau  wau  lau  pau  —  euf  eus  eup 
eut  enk  ausch  aul  aum  auz  aux 
Then  words  and  sentences. 


ch  g  (gutteral) 

bach  bag  dach  dag  schwach  schwag  —  buch  bug  duch  dug 
pfluch  pflug  —  boch  bog  doch  dog  stoch  stog  —  bauch  baug  dauch 
dang  klauch  klaug  —  nacht  wagt  bucht  fught  docht  logt  laucht 
saugt  —  mache  sage  buche  fuge  poche  boge  fauche  sauge 
Then  words  and  sentences. 


ch  g  (palatal) 

lich  lig  pech  peg  teich  teig  neuch  neug  lauch  laug  —  mach 
mag  woch  wog  tiich  tiig  —  licht  fligt  schlecht  fegt  weicht  seigt  — 
zeucht  zeugt  faucht  faugt  dacht  dagt  mocht  mogt  niicht  niigt  — 
stiche  lige  bleche  wege  eiche  feige  seuge  beuge  kauche  mauge  fache 
sage  loche  zoge  kiiche  wiige 
Then  words  and  sentences. 


ch  =  k 

wachs  fuchs  fochs  wichse  achse  wichst 
Then  words. 


Y 

ra  ro  ru  ri  re  rau  rei  reu  rau  ra  ro  rii  —  bar  dur  for  schir  ser 
der  ler  bort  fort  wurf  kirsch  —  dorf  serb  korn  schurz  stork  wers 
kerl  schirm  —  bra  dro  fru  schri  dre  kre  pre  krau  schrei  strue  pfreu 
pra  tro  frii  —  kater  frieder  oder  fuder  leider  liber  tuper  lufer  oker  — 
sicher  lacher  reiter  —  faren  boren  firen  keren  lernen  formen  wirten 
schirmen  werfen  kerzen  —  bauer  feuer  lauern  dauern 
Then  words  and  sentences. 


ng 

bang  dang  fang  mang  sang  lang  wang  zang  —  bong  dong  fong 
mong  song  long  wong  zong  —  bung  dung  fung  mung  sung  lung 
wung  zung  —  bing  ding  fing  ming  sing  ling  wing  zing  —  beng 
deng  feng  meng  seng  leng  weng  zeng  —  bang  dang  fang  mang 
sang  lang  wang  zang  —  bong  dong  fong  mong  song  long  wong 
zong  —  bring  diing  fling  miing  sting  liiug  wiing  ziing  —  bange 
lange  zange  zunge  lunge  klinge  dinge  renge  stenge  —  fangen 
diingen  schwingen  lungen  bengel  engel  klinge  angel  schwingel  -- 
langst  ringst  mengst  langt  fangt  sengt. 
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nk 

bank  dank  imink  dunk  schonk  sonk  wink  link  menk  renk  — 
danke  funke  onkel  senkel  denken  finken  schenken  wanken  funken 
diinken  —  rankst  schwinkst  lenkst  dankt  funkt  stinkt 

Then  words  and  sentences,  the  number  of  which  has  gradually 
increased. 

h 

ha  hau  hei  hai  — •  ho  hen  hau  —  hu  hi  he  ha  ho  hii  —  a  ha  au 
hau  ei  hei  ai  hai  — •  o  ho  eu  heu  au  hau  u  hu  —  i  hi  e  he  a  ha  6  ho 
u  hii  — •  aha  auhau  eihei  aihai  —  oho  euheu  auhau  —  uhu  ihi  ehe 
aha  oho  iihii  — •  haha  hoho  huhu  hihi  hehe  —  haha  hoho  hiihii 
Then  words  and  sentences. 

The  Isolated  Sounds. 


a  o  u  e  i  —  au  eu  au  —  ai  ei  —  a  6  u - b  p  d  t  g  k  f  v  q  s 

sell  z  —  j  w  1  m  n  ng  ch  r  h 

—  [Blatter  fiir  Taubstummenbildung.]  A.  H. 


THE  POWER  OF  HEARING  IN  THE  DEAF,  AND  THE 
TASK  OF  THE  SPECIALIST-PHYSICIAN 
IN  THE  SCHOOL.1 

Professor  Ferreri,  principal  of  the  National  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  in  Milan,  published  in  his  magazine  “L’Educazione  dei  Sordo- 
muti,”  of  last  December,  an  important  communication  he  had  made, 
and  which  had  already  appeared  in  1907  in  the  “Atti  della  Clinica 
Otorinolaringoiatrica"  of  the  University  of  Rome,  on  the  “Power 
of  Hearing  in  the  Deaf,  and  the  Task  of  the  Specialist-Physician  in 
the  School."  Here,  in  brief,  is  what  he  says : 

The  medical  inspection  of  the  school,  necessary  in  every  civil¬ 
ized  land  in  order  to  be  of  use  to  the  pupils,  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  prevention  or  verification  of  infectious  diseases.  In  every 
public  school  children  are  found  who,  although  not  blind,  do  not  see 

as  the  others  do ;  who  are  not  totally  deaf,  but  do  not  hear  at  the 
others  do;  there  are  those  who  are  not  imbeciles,  but  for  some 
psychic-physical  cause  cannot  acquire  a  common  education.  Hence 
medical  inspection,  when  it  is  largely  applied  in  the  schools,  as  in 
England,  has  given  the  greatest  practical  results  in  the  selection  of 
the  pupils  and  in  specializing  educational  methods.  The  old  peda¬ 
gogy  abandoned  the  pupils  to  the  natural  selection  of  failure  and 
the  elimination  of  the  weak,  while  today  proper  medical-pedagogical 


1  Reviews  of  articles  in  Italian  periodicals,  by  Prof.  F.  Colombo,  Milan, 
Italy. 
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treatment  can  impel  them  on  the  way  of  a  slow  but  sure  develop¬ 
ment  and  physical  improvement,  and,  based  upon  this,  also  a  psychic 
and  moral  improvement.  General  pedagogy  has  had  for  centuries 
the  false  idea  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  were  normal.  They 
also  had  the  old  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  will ,  as  if  it  were  a  faculty 
quite  independent  of  the  physical  condition  and  mental  powers. 
Hence  the  traditional  conception  of  good  and  bad,  for  which  modern 
corrective  pedagogy  substitutes  healthy  and  sick,  which  corresponds 
to  the  reality,  as  understood  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy, 
which  asked  of  the  gods  a  “sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.” 

This  is  sufficient  to  justify  in  the  Institutes  for  abnormal  chil- 
ren  (and  especially  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind)  the  presence  of  sanitary 
assistance  limited  to  the  cure  of  common  diseases.  Other  reasons 
should  be  added,  and  first  among  them  the  charitable  character  of 
the  Institutes,  especially  those  for  the  Deaf,  before  the  time  of 
Otology  and  kindred  sciences.  Besides  this,  the  first  aurists  con¬ 
sidered  deaf-mutism  a  desperate  case.  It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the 
opinion  of  Itard  upon  the  uselessness  of  the  treatment  for  atrophy 
of  the  acoustic  nerve,  and  the  more  recent  opinion  of  Troltsch  on 
inveterate  deafness,  which  opinion  had  a  deleterious  influence  on 
the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  the  Deaf.  They,  for  lack  of  faith,  or 
from  anti-scientific  ideas,  considered  the  assistance  of  an  aurist  as 
quite  useless  in  the  school.  However,  the  blame  must  not  be  laid 
entirely  on  the  teachers,  but  in  part  on  the  common  physician,  who 
opposed,  indirectly,  the  new  science,  inasmuch  as  it  concerned  deaf- 
mutism,  putting  facts  and  persons  in  a  bad  light. 

From  this  originated  two  series  of  mistakes,  which  ought  to  be 
explained  out  of  respect  to  the  present  state  of  science. 

No  one  can  deny  today  the  value  of  anamnestic  information  for 
the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  the  treatment  of  diseases,  a  value  in¬ 
creased  a  hundredfold  in  the  treatment  of  deaf-mutism,  because  that 
in  it  the  physical  factor  is  complicated  with  the  psychic  factor  of 
intellectual  development. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of  the  anamtestical  diagnosis 
in  deafness,  one  must  consider  the  efficacy  of  spoken  language  for 
developing  the  intelligence ;  in  fact,  the  pedagogical  treatment  of  the 
modern  school  for  the  Deaf  is  based  upon  the  anamnesti  of  congen¬ 
ital  and  precocious  deafness. 

It  will  be  easier  to  obtain  good  results  from  such  treatment 
when  there  is  a  harmonious  agreement  as  to  it  between  aurist  and 
teacher ;  otherwise  we  shall  persist  in  the  errors  mentioned  above. 
Educators  are  still  skeptical  as  regards  the  co-operation  of  the 
aurists,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aurists  consider  themselves  au¬ 
thorized  to  advise  even  in  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching.  Hence, 
the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  psychic  state  of  the  deaf-mute 
is  often  the  cause  of  false  hopes  in  regard  to  the  use  of  physical  in¬ 
struments  for  making  the  Deaf  to  hear.  From  this  comes  the  un¬ 
reasonable  enthusiasm  of  the  public  over  the  proposal  of  some  new 
acoustic  instrument  or  some  new  treatment  for  deafness. 


Contemporary  Thought.  13 1 

The  school  for  the  Deaf  possesses  already  a  museum  of  acoustic 
instruments  that  have  failed  in  their  object. 

Here  Ferreri,  after  having  enumerated  the  various  instruments, 
even  to  that  of  the  Sirena  of  vowels  of  Marage,  explains  why,  in 
consequence  of  the  uproar  excited  by  Dr.  Urbantschitsch,  and  after 
having  verified  de  visa  the  results  of  the  Auricular  schools  of 
Vienna  and  Munich,  he  entitled  the  first  part  of  his  account  “New 
Appearances  of  Old  Phenomena.”  He  wrote  then  as  follows : 

“All  the  specialists  for  the  Deaf  and  for  their  instruction  know 
that  deafness  is  not  always  total.  The  statistics  and  the  research  of 
the  last  20  years  have  proved  that  total  deafness  is  found  in  one- 
third  of  the  Deaf,  and  the  hearing  power  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  is  such  as  to  contain  all  the  degrees  of  audition  (but  never 
separated  from  commotion  of  the  air  and  earth  such  as  produce 
tactile  sensations),  from  loud  noises,  to  vowels  pronounced  with  a 
loud  voice,  to  words  and  sentences.”1 

In  1897,  the  author  made  a  communication,  based  upon  this 
knowledge,  to  the  Third  Biennial  Congress  of  the  Italian  Society  of 
Laryngology,  Otology,  and  Rhinology,  in  order  to  inquire  of  the 
Aurists :  “If  and  when  the  Auricular  system  of  Dr.  Urbantschitsch 
should  be  used?”  He  concluded  his  discourse  by  proposing  to  the 
Aurists  two  problems : 

1.  If  the  results  of  the  Vienna  school  are  due  to  a  real  improve¬ 
ment  in  hearing,  in  which  cases  of  deafness  can  the  system  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  success? 

2.  If,  instead,  these  results  are  due  to  a  psychic  process  of  rein¬ 
tegration  of  speech,  already  learned  and  understood,  instead  of  to  a 
real  and  genuine  improvement  of  hearing,  is  not  the  use  of  the  Oral 
method  sufficient  ? 

The  Italian  Aurists  understood  very  well  the  principal  point  of 
the  question,  which  aimed  at  the  classification  of  deaf-mutes,  but 
Professor  Massini,  president  of  the  Congress,  observed  that  in  our 
Institutes,  so  badly  organized,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  necessary 
experiments.  A  committee  was  nominated,  in  which  Ferreri  took 
part,  who  should  establish  a  plan  of  research  to  be  made  in  the 
Institutes,  but  the  committee  was  unable  to  fulfill  its  task,  and  the 
schools  have  remained  in  the  same  state  as  at  first. 

The  educators  did  not  interest  themselves  in  the  Auricular  sys¬ 
tem.  Some  isolated  attempts  were  made,  but  not  persevered  in, 
and  the  experience  of  Gradenigo,  Biaggi,  Poli,  and  Melzi  seemed  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  the  uselessness  of  a  special  auricular  instruc¬ 
tion  based  upon  systematic  acoustic  exercises. 

Accurate  research  was  made  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in 
Germany,  by  the  Society  of  Aurists,  and  to  the  special  treatment 
given  to  the  Deaf  in  Munich  by  Dr.  Bezold,  and  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  and  physicians,  who  used  the  system  of  classifi¬ 
cation  in  the  schools,  and  the  continuous  series  of  tones,  invented  by 


1  See  Giulio  Ferreri  ‘X’otologia  e  le  Scuole  dei  Sordomuti.”  Siena,  1888. 
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Dr.  Bezolcl  for  the  examination  of  the  hearing  power,  and  for  the 
description  of  the  field  of  hearing.  From  this  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples  resulted : 

1.  The  hearing  power  of  children  designated  as  deaf-mutes  can 
be  divided  into  hearing  for  noises,  hearing  for  some  musical  sounds, 
hearing  for  speech. 

2.  The  pedagogical  classification,  however,  cannot  be  arranged 
according  to  the  three  species  of  hearing  power,  because : 

a.  The  power  of  hearing  noises  is  not  reducible  to  the  hearing 
of  words,  not  even  by  means  of  the  systematic  acoustic  exercises. 

,b.  The  hearing  of  musical  sounds,  or  rather  rhythmic  ones,  is 
generally  found  in  the  Deaf  who  are  not  endowed  with  much  in¬ 
telligence.  (Compare  the  musical  sense  in  the  song  of  idiots.) 

c.  The  hearing  of  speech  is  only  verified  when  the  deaf-mute 
has  already  learned  spoken  language,  and  has  perceived  it  by  the 
association  of  the  images  of  movement  with  lip-reading. 

3.  This  last  circumstance  confirms : 

a.  That  the  Oral-acoustic  instruction  does  improve  the  hearing 
physically ; 

b.  The  capacity  of  acoustic  perception  of  speech  is  always  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  deaf-mutes  by  means  of  a  process  of  mental  reintegra¬ 
tion,  or  of  comparison,  when  the  residue  of  hearing  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  vowels. 

4.  No  instrument  as  yet  has  fulfilled  its  aim.  The  anomalies 
and  alterations  in  the  field  of  hearing  of  the  Deaf  described  by 
Bezold  are  so  many  and  of  such  variety  that  the  human  voice  alone 
can  discover  them  and  adapt  them  to  the  perception  of  speech. 

5.  Therefore,  acoustic  instruments  only  serve  to  measure  and 
to  control,  but  are  subordinated  always  to  the  psychic  act  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  development  of  the  intelligence,  and  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  language  on  the  part  of  the  Deaf. 

Now,  if  we  compare  these  principles  with  the  results  of  the 
modern  school  of  articulation,  and  with  the  practice  of  the  old  school, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  teachers  of  the  Deaf  had  already  resolved 
the  problem  in  an  empirical  way. 

Although  this  makes  the  teachers  skeptical  in  regard  to  every 
scientific  miracle,  it  does  not  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  Specialist- 
physician  from  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 
And  for  this  reason : 

When  in  1888  the  author  was  obliged  to  defend  the  evidence  of 
facts  against  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Fournee,  at  the  Congress  of 
Otology,  he  then  believed  that  the  intervention  of  the  aurist  should 
have  as  its  object  the  examination  of  the  hearing  power  of  the 
pupils.  But  experience  soon  convinced  him  of  the  contrary.1 

Professor  Ferreri  then  says  that  he  -was  able  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  R.  Institute  Pendola  of  Siena,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  aurist.  In  November,  1889,  with  Professor  Grazzi,  he  began  the 
Otorinolaringoscopic  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  that  Institute, 
and  continued  it  for  12  years.  Very  soon  he  was  convinced  that  the 
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intervention  of  the  aurist  is  useful  and  efficacious  for  present  mala¬ 
dies,  and,  still  more  so,  for  those  of  the  nasal-pharyngeal  cavity  and 
larynx,  etc. 

For  all  these  diseases  a  constant  and  active  treatment  is  neces¬ 
sary,  if  one  desires  to  perfect  the  teaching  of  artificial  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  To  the  work  of  Specialist  must  be  added  that  of  the  Dentist 
for  the  hygiene  of  the  teeth  and  mouth.1 

As  to  the  power  of  hearing,  this  occupies  only  a  part  of  the 
program,  as  experience  has  shown  that  investigation  of  the  residue 
of  hearing  cannot  be  made  by  the  Specialist  with  the  common  means 
of  auricular  semeiotics ;  and  the  reasons  for  this  are : 

1.  The  great  susceptibility  of  the  Deaf  to  suggestion,  excited 
by  the  anamnestic  element  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  and  by  the 
reflex  mimic  of  the  experimenter. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  reaction  of  the  child  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  language,  and  the  uncertainty  whether  the 
gesture  is  affirmative  (of  repetition)  or  interrogative  (of  investiga¬ 
tion). 

3.  The  gradual  adaptation  of  the  acoustic  residue  to  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  spoken  word,  which  adaptation  is  always  related  to  the 
preceding*  teaching  of  the  phonetics  of  words  and  language. 

All  are  agreed  as  to  the  last,  even  Professor  Bezold,  of  Munich, 
and  Uchermann,  of  Christiania.  Professor  Grazzi,  therefore,  justly 
observes  that  often  in  using  the  voice,  the  diapason  of  various  tones, 
bells,  etc.,  the  results  are  contradictory,  and  the  teacher  alone,  by 
long  practice,  can  succeed  sooner  or  later  in  discovering  whether 
traces  of  hearing  still  exist. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  acoustic  exercises,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  both  physicians  and  teachers  are  convinced  that  the 
results  do  not  correspond  to  the  fatigue  and  the  time  expended. 
But  though  these  conclusions  are  convincing  as  to  the  economy  of 
time  and  strength,  yet  they  do  not  deny  the  advantages  of  auricular 
instruction  for  those  Deaf  who  still  retain  the  power  of  hearing 
vowels.  For  such  pupils,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  employ 
every  means  for  facilitating  the  perception  of  speech  through  the 
association  of  visual  and  acoustic  images  and  the  modulation  and 
education  of  the  voice. 

Neither  should  we  forget  the  advantage  for  some  Deaf  of  exer¬ 
cises  with  the  piano.  It  is  true  that  piano  exercises  are  not  suitable 
for  the  totally  deaf,  but  these  exercises  can  be  useful  as  mental 
gymnastics,  such  as  demanded  by  the  mathematical  division  of  time 
and  measure ;  for  the  Deaf  at  the  piano  show  signs  of  a  regular 
cinestic  sense,  and  such  experiments  may  open  a  new  field  of  obser¬ 
vation  on  the  center  of  organic-functional  innervation,  and  on  the 
center  of  motor  innervation. 

In  order  to  attain  a  rational  classification,  it  is  necessary  to  have 


1  See  G.  Ferreri  :  Communication  to  the  International  Congress,  of  School 
Hygiene  at  London,  1907. 
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the  co-operation  of  the  Specialist,  whose  task,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Dr.  Marage,  should  be  reduced  to  this:  “Select  clin¬ 
ically  the  pupils,  measure  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and 
indicate  the  right  time  to  use  the  voice  for  auricular  instruction.” 

The  organization  of  the  schools  for  the  Deaf  in  Italy  is  at  the 
same  state  deplored  by  Dr.  Masini  in  1897,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  day  is  at  hand  when  the  government  and  school  authorities  will 
be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  therapeutic  and  remedial  functions 
of  the  specialist  as  well  as  that  of  the  educator.  F.  C, 


THE  NEED  OF  AN  EXPERT  FOR  THE  DEAF  IN 

COURTS  .  OF  JUSTICE. 

In  a  second  article  in  the  same  number  of  the  “Educazione  dei 
Sordomuti,”  Professor  Ferreri  urges  the  necessity  of  an  expert  for 
the  Deaf  in  the  court  of  justice. 

He  observes  that  every  time  a  deaf-mute  is  arrested  as  a  vaga¬ 
bond,  or  is  implicated  as  defendant,  plaintiff,  or  witness  in  a  civil  or 
penal  suit,  the  magistrate  applies  to  some  Institute  for  the  Deaf  for 
a  teacher  to  act  as  interpreter. 

Experience  has  taught  the  writer  that  this  is  not  sufficient  for 
finding  out  the  specific  and  relative  value  of  the  testimony  of  the 
deaf-mute,  even  when  he  is  educated.  The  aid  of  an  expert  is  neces¬ 
sary.  His  task,  in  fact,  should  not  limit  itself  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  gestures,  but  should  investigate  the  psychic  development  of 
the  deaf-mute,  and  he  should  make  a  real  ethic-psychic  examination 
of  the  case. 

Until  now  the  criticism  of  the  educators  has  been  limited  to 
various  articles  of  the  penal  and  civil  code ;  but  today  it  must  be 
directed  to  the  procedure.  Here  Professor  Ferreri  illustrates  his 
idea  by  giving  some  examples  taken  from  the  large  list  of  cases  he 
has  collected,  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  an 
expert,  and  which  serve  to  suggest  proposals  for  the  reform  of  our 
procedure.  He  concludes  with  two  important  propositions : 

1.  That  the  expert  should  be  present  not  only  at  the  trial,  but 
also  at  the  examination,  in  order  to  investigate  the  motives  (sug¬ 
gestion,  incitement,  subordination)  which  might  alter  the  legal  form 
of  the  crime. 

2.  That  the  deaf-mute,  because  of  his  psychic  conditions,  of 

whatever  age  or  condition,  ought  always  to  be  judged  by  the  special 
court  of  justice  for  persons  under  age.  F.  C. 
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TEACHING  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  TRADES. 

Under  the  above  caption  the  Hawkeye  (Iowa)  makes  the  following  very 
sensible  remarks  : 

“One  of  the  disappointments  experienced  by  those  who  follow  the 
graduates  out  into  the  shops  and  factories  where  they  find  employment,  is 
their  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  technical  terms  of  their  trade.  We  who  have 
trier!  for  io  or  12  years  to  fit  pupils  to  go  out  and  independently  take  up  some 
vocation  are  chagrined  when  we  observe  that  many  of  them  have  difficulty  in 
following  written  directions.  We  teach  the  apprentice  all  the  technical  terms 
in  his -trade,  but  there  are  many  things  one  cannot  learn  by  rote  but  must 
learn  by  actual  use  and  practice.  In  this  connection  Miss  Merrill  of  our 
sewing  room  has  been  following  an  excellent  plan  to  teach  her  girls  the  terms 
and  necessary  phraseology  of  dressmaking.  Each  girl  of  the  graduating  class- 
is  supplied  with  a  note  book.  Into  this  are  placed  specimens  of  different 
kinds  of  needlework  made  by  the  pupil  herself.  Opposite  there  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  work  with  the  necessary  directions.  First  come  the  different  kinds 
of  stitching,  binding,  facing,  etc.  Following  these  are  different  parts  of  the 
dress  duly  labeled  and  described  and  specimens  of  everything  likely  to  come 
up  in  the  course  of  needlework.  Then  there  are  small  samples  of  the  different 
kinds  of  common  cloth  and  illustrations  to  explain  the  directions  frequently 
found  upon  patterns.  These  books  are  veritable  text  books  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tice  dictionaries.  They  are  kept  by  the  girls  and  taken  home  when  they  leave 
school,  to  be  an  ever  ready  reference  book  to  the  girl  when  occasion  in  the 
future  may  demand.  Could  the  idea  be  followed  in  other  departments — the 
printing  office,  the  carpenter  shop,  etc. — it  would  seem  of  inestimable  value 
when  the  apprentice  had  broken  loose  from  the  instructor  and  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources/’ 

This  is  along  the  line  of  the  practical.  Years  ago  we  required  in  our 
course  of  study  that  a  sprinkling  here  and  there  of  the  names  of  tools,, 
utensils,  machines,  articles  of  furniture  and  their  modus  operandi  in  the 
various  departments  be  taught  the  pupils.  This  work  was,  in  a  measure,  to 
be  done  in  the  school-room  and  it  was  quite  an  undertaking — indeed,  together 

with  all  the  other  things  to  be  taught  it  was  soon  found,  as  originally  con¬ 
templated,  to  go  beyond  the  limit  and  had  to  be  curtailed.  Of  course  many  of 
the  names  of  objects  and  operations  in  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  living-room, 
parlor,  shops,  etc.,  must  be  taught  in  the  school-room  or  they  will  not  be 
taught  at  all,  but  they  cannot  all  be  given.  Some  of  them  must  be  acquired 
while  the  pupils  are  busy  in  those  departments,  and  the  names  of  many  tools 
and  technical  operations  in  the  shops  must  be  learned  by  the  pupils  while  at 
work  there.  We  have  always  thought  that  if  the  instructor  of  each  trade 
had  a  little  hand-book  covering  the  names  of  tools  with  their  pictures,  the 
names  of  operations  and  the  phraseology  common  in  his  occupation,  it  would 
not  only  be  a  help  to  the  oupils  but  a  time-saver  to  the  instructor.  The 
pictures  might  be  cut  out  of  catalogues  or  drawn,  if  obtainable  in  no  other 
way.  These  books  should  not  be  handed  the  puoils  to  be  used  by  them  when 
they  please,  but  they  should  be  graded  with  reference  to  the  progress  made 
by  the  pupils  and  stated  lessons  or  passages  in  them  assigned  to  be  studied 
and  gone  over  with  the  intructor.  A  certain  portion  of  the  time  should  be  set 
aside  for  this  work.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  such  work  would 
be  scarcely  more  than  mechanical  and  of  little  value  unless  constantly  rein¬ 
forced  by  use,  by  practical  application.  The  instructor,  instead  of  taking  the 
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short  cut  and  gesticulating,  should  spell  out  to  his  pupils  the  technical  terms 
and  phraseology  employed  in  his  occupation.  He  should  get  himself  into  the 
habit  of  doing  this  and  not  yield  to  the  oft-recurring  temptation  of  pointing, 
motioning  and  signing.  Even  though  at  times  tedious  it  pays  in  the  long 
run.  Better  have  a  little  less  work  done  and  teach  the  pupils  the  terms  and 
phraseology  that  they  must  know  to  successfully  pursue  their  work  after 
leaving  school.  Of  course  there  are  many  instructors  who  see  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  and  try  to  restrain  their  propensity  to  take  the  short  cut,  but 
others  do  not.  It  is  also  true  that  certain  terms  and  phraseology  may  be 
given  to  the  pupils  but  not  repeatedly  enough  to  fix  them  permanently  on 
their  minds.  There  is  where  a  hand-book  would  come  in.  Such  a  book 
need  not  even  be  printed.  The  teacher  could  write  the  lessons  on  a  black¬ 
board  and  have  the  pupils  take  them  down  in  note  books  to  be  preserved. 
They  would  then  have  the  matter  in  convenient  shape  and  could  refer  to  it 
upon  occasion  to  refresh  their  memory. —  [Lone  Star  Weekly  (Texas).] 

At  the  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  school  a  complete  set,  we  understand,  of 
question  and  language  books  for  the  trades  schools  has  been  compiled  by 
Mr.  Jos.  J.  Bailey,  the  principal  of  the  Industrial  Department,  and  is  in  use 
as  text-books.  Periodically  examinations  are  held  and  pupils  are  expected 
to  show  knowledge  and  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  language  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  trade  they  are  learning. — [Editor  of  tpie  Review.] 


About  arithmetic,  in  the  more  advanced  classes  I  mean,  wherein,  my  dear 
fellow-teacher,  do  you  find  the  principal  difficulty? 

We  find,  I  presume,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  a  lack  of  the  ability 
to  handle  figures  easily  and  accurately,  but  with  pupils  who  are  fairly  bright 
and  who  have  had  careful  drill  in  the  proper  grades,  this  is  not  a  common 
fault. 

Sometimes  a  pupil  fails  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  a  question  owing  to  a 
lack  of  comprehension  of  the  phraseology  employed  in  framing  it.  But  this, 
again,  I  don’t  find  a  serious  difficulty.  I  think  that  I  more  often  find  the 
failure  to  be  due  to  the  inability  to  reason  properly;  to  compare  the  separate 
conditions,  each  of  which  the  pupil  apprehends  clearly  enough,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
cern  accurately  their  relation  each  to  the  other.  Instead  of  trying  to  do  this, 
he  gropes  around  in  his  memory  for  a  rule  or  for  a  precedent,  and  in  the 
latter  case  he  will  look  for  the  point  of  resemblance  not  in  the  principle 
involved  but  in  the  wording  of  the  statement. 

If  my  diagnosis  is  correct,  the  most  important  element  in  advanced  arith¬ 
metic  teaching  would  seem  to  be  the  analysis  of  the  problem. — [Alabama 
Messenger.] 

Replying  to  the  above  question,  we  volunteer  this  information :  The 
chief  difficulty  we  find  is  in  the  pupil’s  lack  of  a  comprehension  of  relative 
values.  For  instance,  a  rod  and  a  yard  present  themselves  to  him  simply  as 
two  indefinite  measures ;  a  ton  bears  some  sort  of  relation  to  a  pound,  he 
thinks,  and  ounces  also  have  something  to  do  with  these  things.  There  are, 
of  course,  always  pupils  who  seem  to  grasp  the  relation  of  quantities  intui¬ 
tively,  but  we  are  speaking  now  of  the  pupil  who  never  seems  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  anything  connected  with  numbers.  We  have  no  sort  of 
patience,  bv  the  way,  with  those  perplexities  provided  by  the  wording  of  a 
problem.  The  conditions  should  be  made  absolutely  clear  by  any  means 
possible.  Wherever  practicable,  we  introduce  the  measures  themselves  and 
we  much  prefer  problems  which  make  such  conditions  possible.  When  the 
class  gets  to  long  measure,  for  instance,  each  member  is  given  a  foot  rule 
and  is  made  to  measure  the  length,  width,  height  and  depth  of  various  objects, 
and  above  all  is  he  required  to  make  estimates. 

Guess  how  tall  I  am. 

How  long  do  you  think  my  pencil  is? 

Draw  a  line,  by  guess,  17  inches  long. 
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This  sort  of  work  is  especially  valuable  when  the  class  comes  to  decimals. 
We  have  had  pupils  who  were  able  to  perform  wonders  in  working  out  the 
problems  in  the  book,  but  if  asked  to  draw  pictures  of  2.5  pies,  were  utterly 
at  sea.  If  we  were  asked  to  examine  a  class  in  common* and  decimal  frac¬ 
tions,  we  should  proceed  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  Compare  2T/2  apples  and  2.5  apples.  (Illustrate  with  pictures.) 

2.  If  a  boy  gathers  3.25  pints  of  berries  an  hour,  how  many  pints  will  he 
gather  in  five  hours?  (Illustrate  with  pictures.) 

3.  Draw  a  line  6.75  inches  long.  Draw  another  7^  inches  long.  How 
much  longer  is  the  second  line  than  the  first? 

4.  Draw  pictures  of  4.375  pies.  Rub  out  ij/2  pies.  What  have  you  left? 

5.  James,  Henry,  William,  John  and  Fred  agreed  to  share  equally  the 
apples  in  a  basket.  When  this  had  been  done,  it  was  found  that  each  boy 
had  2.2  apples.  How  many  were  there  in  the  basket  at  first?  (Write  your 
answer  in  words,  thus:  There  were  —  apples  in  the  basket  at  first.) 

If  the  pupils  showed  ability  to  make  these  comparative  measurements, 
we  would  give  them  high  marks.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pupil  in  working 
the  second  example  should  do  the  merely  mechanical  part  of  multiplication 
properly,  but  be  unable  to  illustrate  his  work,  we  should  regard  him  as  not 
understanding  the  subject  clearly. 

It  is  important  above  all  things  that  there  be  uniformity  in  the  system  of 
teaching  this  subject  throughout  the  school.  If  one  teacher  lays  his  chief 
stress  on  the  neat  and  orderly  array  of  figures,  and  another  holds  up  as 
necessary  the  ability  to  write  out  in  English  the  solutions  of  all  problems, 
and  another  doesn’t  think  much  of  arithmetic  any  way,  then  the  pupil  making 
his  devious  way  from  grade  to  grade  is  likely  to  emerge  at  the  close  of  his 
career  with  a  mind  befogged  on  all  things  related  in  any  way  whatsoever  to 
the  science  of  numbers.  We  are  not  at  all  enamored  of  the  rotation  of 
classes,  but  when  it  comes  to  arithmetic,  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  have  all  of  the  work  in  this  study  conducted  by 
one  teacher,  and  that  one,  of  course,  an  expert  in  mathematics. —  [California 
News.] 


THE  DEAF  AS  LINOTYPE  OPERATORS. 

The  following  from  the  Inland  Printer  are  very  strong  words  in  favor 
of  the  deaf  learning  to  operate  the  linotype  : 

“The  employment  of  deaf  printers  on  the  linotype  has  been  the  subject 
of  inquiry  and  much  debate,  and  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Illinois  Advance, 
published  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  a  writer  quotes  a  letter  from  the  manager 
of  the  Inland  Printer  Technical  School  on  the  subject,  saying  that  the  half 
dozen  or  more  mutes  who  have  been  graduated  from  this  school  made  good 
operators.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  more  bright  young  men  and 
women,  though  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  hearing,  should  not  take  up  this 
branch  of  the  trade  and  make  a  success  of  it.  It  is  found,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  that  the  lack  of  one  faculty  has  a  tendency  to  sharpen  other  faculties 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  partially  overcome  whatever  disadvantage  they  may  be 
under  in  competing  with  their  fellows.  For  instance,  the  deaf  linotype 
operator,  unable  to  hear  the  alarm  bell  on  the  machine  which  announces  the 
completion  of  a  line,  attaches  a  bit  of  white  card  to  the  bell  hammer,  which, 
as  it  falls,  attracts  his  eye.  Frequentlv  deaf  mutes  possess  a  better  educa¬ 
tion  than  others  who  apprentice  themselves  to  the  printing  trade,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  in  their  favor.  Linotyping  is  by  no  means  closed  to  the  deaf,  and 
many  more  of  them  could  find  agreeable  employment  in  the  trade.” 

The  question  of  the  deaf  learning  to  operate  the  linotype  successfully 
has  long  ago  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  the  above  encouraging  testi¬ 
mony  from  an  outsider  goes  to  confirm  well-established  facts.  Some  of  our 
deaf  printers  are  finding  profitable  employment  at  the  keys,  though  they  did  not 
learn  the  art  in  this  office.  One  of  the  best  linotypers  in  Texas  to  day  is  Robert 
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Hodges,  a  deaf  man.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  no  more 
question  about  a  deaf  person’s  ability  to  learn  the  modus  operaiidi  of  a 
linotype  than  there  is  about  his  ability  to  put  loose  type  in  a  stick.  The 
Inland  Printer  encourages  the  deaf  to  take  up  this  work,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  to  see  more  of  our  printer  boys  following  it  with  profit  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  indeed  a  very  profitable  occupation  when  well  understood. 
Job  printing  for  the  deaf  is  being  pushed,  and  with  reason,  but  we  venture 
to  say  that  success  at  manipulating  a  type-machine  is  as  attainable  with  the 
deaf  as  becoming  a  good  job  printer,  perhaps  more  so.  Not  every  typo- 
apprentice  by  any  manner  of  means  has  the  taste,  the  adaptability  or  the 
judgment  required  to  make  a  good  job  printer.  Operating,  a  linotype  is 
largely  mechanical,  while  the  work  of  a  job  printer,  in  its  higher  sense,  is 
essentially  an  art  attained  by  comparatively  few. —  [Lone  Star  (Texas).] 


A  friend  has  suggested  the  following  five  statements  as  embodying  the 
creed  of  the  “ C .  P.”  oralists.1  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
the  vote  of  the  majority  of  teachers  in  the  profession  would  stand  on  each 
proposition. 

1.  I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  for  “experts’’  in  education  of  the  deaf 
to  gain  by  consulting  the  adult  deaf  graduates  of  mature  years. 

2.  That  deaf  teachers  have  been  found  wanting  as  a  whole,  and  that 
sound  policy  calls  for  a  minimum  employment  of  them. 

3.  That  in  the  business  of  educating  deaf  children  the  sign  language  is  an 
evil,  to  be  tolerated  possibly  as  an  ineradicable  thing,  but  to  be  tolerated  just 
as  little  as  possible  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

4.  That  the  chief  aim  and  end  of  deaf-mute  education  is  to  develop 
command  of  English,  relying  upon  this  to  add  all  else  that  is  necessary. 
Organize  everything  with  that  in  view  and  bend  every  effort  to  secure  this 
command  of  language.  The  rest  will  come  all  right. 

5.  That,  as  the  dead  languages  are  necessary  to  a  sound  education,  so 
the  oral  method  should  be  regarded  as  preferable  to  the  manual  method, 
even  though  speech  be  dropped  on  leaving  school,  because  of  a  superior 
disciplinary  value  for  the  deaf-mute  mind. —  [Oregon  Outlook.] 


READING  FOR  PUPILS. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  our  staff  recently  on 
the  question  of  reading  for  the  pupils,  and  we  know  of  no  more  fruitful  topic, 
for  it  seems  to  us  to  contain  the  secret  of  facility  in  the  use  of  language. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  we  view  the  question  from  the  right  per¬ 
spective.  If  we  make  the  teaching  of  reading  and  the  choice  of  book 
subservient,  merely,  to  class-room  purposes — simply  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of 
language — we  not  only  miss,  but,  perhaps,  even  defeat  the  object  to  be  kept 

in  view.  It  is  not  for  school  but  for  life  that  our  work  should  tell,  and 
unless  the  pupils  learn  to  read  for  the  love  of  reading  they  will  cease  to 
read  when  they  leave  school.  Untold  multitudes  of  hearing  children  have 
learned  to  hate  some  of  our  richest  literary  treasures  because  of  the  unwise — 
in  some  cases  utterly  absurd  and  stupid— methods  of  teaching  the  subject 
in  the  class-room.  The  most  important  object  in  teaching  literature  should 
be,  not  to  minutely  analyze  and  parse  and  dissect  the  book  or  selection,  but 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  it  understanding!}/,  to  appreciate  the  thought  and 
diction  of  the  author  and  to  enjoy  it  for  its  literary  quality  and  worth.  We 
will  come  across  the  same  problem  when  we  consider  the  question  of  reading 
in  our  classes  here.  One  of  the  chief,  perhaps  the  chief,  objects  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  to  foster  a  love  for  reading  and  to  enable  the  pupils  to  get  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  plot  of  the  story  or  the  subject  matter  of  the  passage 


^uooosed  to  refer  to  “confirmed  pure,”  or  extreme,  oralists. 
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under  consideration,  and  not  to  too  rigidly  insist  that  they  shall  know  the 
exact  meaning  and  grammatical  relation  of  every  word  in  the  selection. 
The  opportunity  of  reading  should  be  a  privilege  granted  rather  than  a  task 
imposed. — [Canadian  Mute.] 


The  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Rome,  N.  Y.,  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
session  assembled  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1909,  passed  the  following 
resolutions : 

Whereas,  We,  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Rome  School  for  the 
Deaf,  desiring  to  express  our  approval  of  the  action  of  The  American 
Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  in  passing  resolutions  urging  the 
directors  of  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  to  bear  the  expense  of  sending  one 
trustee  and  one  representative  from  both  the  literary  and  industrial  depart¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  superintendent  or  principal,  to  the  American  Con¬ 
vention,  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  schools  would 
be  of  great  benefit  in  advancing  both  the  literary  and  industrial  education 
of  the  deaf, 

Resolved,  First,  That  we  ask  the  Trustees  of  the  Rome  School  to 
consider  the  resolutions  as  passed  by  the  Convention,  and  as  far  as  expedient 
to  comply  with  same. 

Second,  That  we  urge  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  governing  boards  of  their  respective  schools 
that  same  may  be  considered  and  definite  action  taken. 

Third,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  The  Deaf-Mutes’ 
Register,  The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  The  Association  Review  and 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Teachers’  Association. 


The  cog  wheels  of  a  gearing  are  very  useful  in  the  direction  of  power — 
providing  they  play  into  each  other  properly.  Otherwise,  not. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  industrial  department  and  the  literary 
departments  in  our  school  for  the  deaf  articulate  in  their  relations  as  they 
might  be  made  to  do.  Perhaps  sometimes  the  arithmetic  teacher  might  learn 
from  the  instructor  in  wood-working  where  his  pupils  are  deficient  in  the 
application  of  book  knowledge  to  practical  measurement.  If  so,  he  should 
suspend  work  for  a  time  on  the  metric  system  and  on  German  currency  until 
he  has  mended  that  breach  in  his  mathematical  fences.  If  the  teacher  whose 
boys  work  in  the  shoe-shop  would  confer  with  the  head  of  that  department, 
possibly  he  might  get  some  information  and  some  hints  which  would  lead 
him  to  acquire  further  information  which  he  could  use  to  make  those  boys 
more  interested  in  and  better  informed  about  their  work.  And  when  farm 
work  is  practiced  there  is  room  and  incentive  for  a  lot  of  class-room  teach¬ 
ing  bearing  on  agriculture. 

We  would  gladly  see  the  expansion  of  education  beyond  the  three  R’s 
take  such  a  course  rather  than  to  have  it  turned  into  the  channels  of  formal 
grammar,  algebra  and  Latin. — [Alabama  Messenger.] 


The  wonderful  progress  made  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  recent 
years  has  convinced  the  general  public  that  their  capacity  for  education  is 
not  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds  as  was  once  supposed,  but  is 

limited  only  by  the  opportunities  afforded.  As  a  consequence  of  this  awaken¬ 
ing,  the  state  legislatures  generally  are  making  liberal  appropriations  to 
build  up  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  to  supply  every  reasonable  want. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  already  magnificently  equipped,  and  all  are  making 
steady  advancement  both  as  to  the  facilities  provided  and  the  character  of 
the  work  accomplished.  We  venture  to  assert  that  comparatively  greater 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  schools  for  the  deaf  within  the  last  twenty 
years  than  by  any  other  class  of  educational  institutions. — [Virginia  Guide.'] 
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Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell  has  been  deeply  interested  for  years  in  the  problem 
of  aerial  navigation,  and  has  been  experimenting  constantly  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  a  principle  on  which  a  heavier-than-air  flying  machine  can  be 
constructed.  A  press  dispatch  from  Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia,  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  is  meeting  with  success.  The  dispatch  says  : 

“The  Silver  Dart,  Alex.  Graham  Bell’s  aerodrome,  is  a  success.  Under 
the  direction  of  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy,  Silver  Dart  has  made  several  flights,  the 
longest  being  one  of  eight  miles.  The  aerodrome  was  at  all  times  under 
complete  control.  The  flight  gives  promise  of  greater  things  in  the  future 
and  puts  Bell  in  the  front  rank  of  heavier-than-air  machine  inventors.” — 
[Kentucky  Standard.] 


The  pupils  of  Miss  McNamar’s  class  were  asked  to  take  part  in  an 
entertainment  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  White  Door  Settlement  of  New 
York  City  on  Jan.  22d,  at  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Rome. 

,  To  the  surprise  of  the  audience,  instead  of  the  usual  sign  song  or  drill 
the  deaf  children  took  their  places  on  the  platform  and  recited  orally  in 
concert  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  Ding  Dong  Bell  and  Hey  Diddle  Diddle, 
introducing  such  gestures  and  pantomime  as  were  adapted  to  each  selection. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  number,  the  applause  was  so  great  that  the 
children  were  obliged  to  wait  several  moments  before  giving  the  second. 
This  was  as  well  received,  and  as  an  encore  the  children  returned  to  the 
platform  and  gave  their  school  yell  in  a  way  which  convinced  the  audience 
that  however  defective  their  hearing  might  be,  their  lungs,  at  least,  were 
intact. —  [Deaf-Mutes’  Register  (New  York).] 


Fast  month  10,000  essays  were  submitted  to  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
competition  instituted  by  it  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
based  upon  seven  papers  by  a  well-known  writer. 

There  were  31  aspirants  for  honors  from  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  alone — all  voluntary.  Knowing  the  general  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  deaf  in  writing  English,  how  many  of  these  31  do  you  suppose 
received  a  mention  or  award,  entitling  them  to  a  prize  medal  or  certificate? 
Twentv-one. 

Of  these  successful  contestants  seven  are  congenitally  deaf,  two  are  semi¬ 
deaf,  and  twelve  are  semi-mutes.  Two  of  them  are  children  of  deaf  parents. 
Moreover,  four  of  the  21  are  deaf-blind.  Each  of  the  four  received  five 
dollars  and  a  medal. —  [Ohio  Chronicle.] 

Elsie  Farnkoff  of  the  C4  class  was  awarded  a  medal  by  the  Public  Ledger 
for  a  composition  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  She  is  twelve  years  old  and  born 
deaf.  Very  few  of  our  boys  and  girls  competed  and  Elsie  is  the  youngest 
of  the  number. —  [Mt.  Airy  World  (Pa.).] 

Master  David  H.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  eleven  years  old.  and  born 
deaf,  was  awarded  a  medal  and  cash  prize  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
competition  for  his  comoosition  on  Lincoln.  David  has  been  privately  taught 
for  several  years  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Reinhardt,  and  during  the  past  year  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Schara.  — [Editor  or  the  Review.] 


William  Jennings  Brvan  lectured  in  Olathe  last  week,  Tuesday  night, 
taking  for  his  subject  “The  Prince  of  Peace.”  Of  course,  the  house  was 

jammed,  and  everybodv  was  pleased.  Wednesday  morning  he  made  a  call 
upon  our  school  and  visited  nearly  all  the  rooms  of  classes  in  session  at  the 
time.  He  shook  hands  with  the  pupils,  to  their  great  delight.  He  seemed 
much  interested  in  the  instruction,  especially  in  the  oral  department. — 
[Kansas  Star.] 
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Note. — Sent  by  Miss  Julia  M.  Connery,  of  the  Lexington  Avenue  School, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

541  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 

March  4,  1909. 

To  the  Editor  : 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Conference  of  all  the 
Mission  Boards  meeting  here  in  New  York,  in  January,  resolved, 
on  the  report  of  its  committee,  that  all  appointees  should  be  urged 
to  secure  a  phonetic  training  before  they  go  to  the  mission  field. 
This  is  a  good  fulcrum  for  the  lever  of  any  one  who  is  in  position 
to  pry,  but,  like  other  resolutions,  is  not  likely  to  prove  automatic. 

The  reply  as  to  the  designation  of  that  velar  fricative  (in  the 
February  Review)  is  very  satisfactory.  Another  question  :  Arabic 
has  four  letters  that  are  made  with  the  tongue  in  about  the  same 
position,  an  s,  z,  t,  d.  The  tongue  is  in  practically  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  in  front  as  for  our  ch,  but  the  back,  beyond  the  ch  point,  is 
depressed  and  tensed.  If  there  is  center  emission,  we  get  s  and  z. 
It  has  also  the  pure  dental  s,  z,  t,  d.  How  shall  this  be  written  in 
the  Bell  symbols?1  The  objection  raised  by  the  correspondent 
whose  letter  I  enclose,  is,  I  think,  a  good  one:  ch,  j,  is  either  Q,  Q 
or  it  is  OQ,  002.  It  cannot  be  both.  I  see  that  F.  Max  Mueller 
agrees  with  my  contention  that  it  is  not  a  compound  of  two  letters. 
The  fact  that  the  tongue  is  at  the  “  t  ”  position  in  the  formation  of 
ch,  no  more  proves  that  there  is  a  t  in  it  than  does  the  position  of 
the  tongue  in  saying  cling  prove  that  there  is  a  t  in  cling.  The 
vital  point  is  the  backmost  articulation,  for  that  gives  most  character 
to  the  sound. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  Volta  Bureau  would  get  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Typewriter  Company  to  put  a  Visible  Speech  shuttle  on  the 
market.  That  would  enable  any  one  who  has  that  make  of  machine 
to  get  at  small  cost  a  great  time-saver. 

Sincerely  yours,  Thos.  F.  Cummings. 


Danvilee,  Ky.,  March  1,  1909. 

Thomas  F.  Cummings,  Esq., 

541  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Looking  over  the  December  issue  of  the  Review  I 
came  across  your  arguments  concerning  the  Visible  Speech  symbols 
for  ch  and  j.  Taking  up  the  subject,  I  assume  your  superior  knowl- 


1  It  is  hoped  a  reply  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  June  Review. —  M.  G. 
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edge  of  phonetics  ;  but  if  one  always  yielded  the  floor  to  those  who 
know  more  than  oneself  one  would  never  have  an  opportunity  to 
say  anything  at  all  : 

o.  Page  278,  “  Principles  of  Speech,”  as  explained  in  foot-notes, 
gives  symbols  for  ch  and  j  as  QQ  and  QQ.  At  least,  I  so  under¬ 
stand  it.  With  the  deaf  we  get  j  from  QQ  more  successfully  than 
any  other  formation.  I  found  on  investigation,  I  make  ch  and  j 
OQ  and  QQ.  So  do  a  number  of  my  friends. 

1.  I  do  not  know  what  proof  there  is  of  this. 

2.  But  it  does  not  disprove  that  many  persons  form  ch  and  j 
OQ  and  OQ. 

3.  Is  not  01QQIQ  most  frequently  given  ?  An  approximate 
t,  d,  or  11  can  be  given  Q.  Q,  Q  ;  but  are  they  not  unusual? 

4.  Would  not  suggestion  be  given  O30QQIOQQ3Q  or 
03QQIUQ30?  Or  if  you  want  to  be  very  dainty,  0300(^)100030  ? 
I  am  depending  on  my  own  pronunciation,  the  International  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  my  remembrance  of  how  the  word  is  ordinarily  pro¬ 
nounced. 

Personally,  I  wish  the  department  would  not  confine  itself  to 
such  sounds  as  are  taught  the  deaf,  but  that  distinctions  such  as  you 
offer  should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  The  very  points  waived  are 
the  ones  I  am  most  concerned  in.  Our  class  is  one  of  teachers,  not 
children. 

Yours  very  truly,  Harris  Taylor. 


Danville,  Ky.,  March  2,  1909. 
Editor  the  Melville  Bell  Memorial  Department  : 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  am  greatly  profited  by  your  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Association  Review,  and  I  am  glad  that  Visible 
Speech  is  written  on  a  basis  that  admits  of  its  being  used  to  good 
effect  in  the  school-room.  For  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  deaf  I 
approve  of  the  number  of  symbols  being  practically  reduced  to  the 
sounds  of  the  Yale  Element  Charts.  Using  Visible  Speech  in  the 
school-room  with  our  deaf  children  is  something  we  are  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  for — except  with  our  highest  oral  class,  the  class  that  grad¬ 
uates  this  year.  Whether  or  not  we  shall  be  able  to  use  the 
symbols  more  extensively  with  younger  children  depends  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  upon  the  progress  our  class  (of  teachers)  in  Visible  Speech 
makes  and  their  ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  the  teaching  of 
elements  of  speech. 
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While  we  are  glad  that  the  Association  Review  in  its  Visible 
Speech  reading  gives  us  standards  of  writing  sounds  for  deaf  chil¬ 
dren,  we  wish  that  at  least  a  page  or  two  were  each  issue  devoted 
to  Visible  Speech  for  the  hearing  who  are  anxious  to  be  instructed 
in  nice  distinctions  in  vowels  and  various  discriminations  in  speech. 

We  are  undertaking  Visible  Speech  very  largely  as  a  means 
through  which  we  may  be  able  to  understand  correctly  the  formations 
that  are  unusual  and  defective,  that  we  may  be  able  to  reproduce 
these,  make  a  record  of  them  and,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  defect, 
try  to  correct  it.  Alread)7  we  have  been  able  to  detect  the  nature  of 
defects  of  speech  in  the  children  which  we  were  previously  unable  to 
locate.  By  explaining  the  nature  of  the  incorrect  formation  to  the 
teacher,  in  some  of  these  cases  the  teachers  have  made  very  good 
progess  in  correcting  mistakes.  Their  greatest  difficulty  was  in  de¬ 
termining  the  nature  of  the  defective  sounds. 

Yours  very  truly,  Harris  Taylor. 


Editor  Melville  Bell  Department  : 

The  present  attitude  toward  Visible  Speech  I  think 
is  very  hopeful  for  our  work  ;  for  in  this  I  see  the  greatest  possi¬ 
bilities.  So  long  as  I  regarded  speech  symbols  as  many  regard 
them,  I  did  not  care  for  the  subject ;  but  when  Miss  Yale  made  me 
see  what  it  can  do  for  the  teacher,  I  became  interested.  Our  class 
can  now  read  the  matter  of  the  Review  fairly  well ;  with  practice 
they  can  read  it  fluently.  I  believe  we  are  now  ready  to  use  Visible 
Speech.  The  great  difficulty  we  have  is  trying  to  use  symbols  of 
one  pronunciation  in  many  instances  to  represent  sounds  of  a  different 
pronunciation.  In  writing  symbols  we  put  on  company  manners  ; 
in  speech  we  wear  old  clothes  and  are  more  comfy. 


Soochow  University, 

Soochow,  China,  January  4th,  1909. 
Editor  of  the  Association  Review, 

Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  long  wanted  a  work  on  scientific  phonetics, 
and  have  heard  more  than  once  of  Prof.  Alexander  Melville  Bell’s 
‘  ‘  Visible  Speech,  ’  ’  but  the  merits  of  the  system  were  never  impressed 
upon  my  mind  till  yesterday,  when  I  heard  a  lecture  by  Mrs.  Mills, 
of  the  Chefoo  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  and  saw  what  she  was  accom¬ 
plishing  with  two  of  her  pupils. 
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I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  ignorance  of  phonetics 
displayed  by  the  vast  majority  of  otherwise  well-educated  persons 
(myself  among  the  number)  who  flounder  about  most  awkwardly 
in  their  attempts  to  master  the  Chinese  language,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  do  somewhat  towards  helping  out  the  coming  generation  of  my 
nationals  who  take  up  a  voluntary  exile  in  this  land.  I  wonder  if 
the  Volta  Bureau,  of  which  Mrs.  Mills  told  me  something,  could 
give  me  assistance?  As  a  start,  I  want  a  copy  of  the  “Visible 
Speech,”  and  also  any  printed  matter  issued  by  the  Bureau  which 
you  think  would  be  of  use  to  me  in  arranging  a  brief  exposition  of 
phonetic  principles,  such  as  would  be  of  service  to  beginners  in  the 
study  of  Chinese. 

There  are  excellent  books  for  the  study  of  the  Mandarin — the 
chief  spoken  dialect — and  for  other  dialects  as  well — excellent  in 
some  respects,  that  is  ;  but  none,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  is 
based  on  sound  phonetic  theory.  It  is  this  need  I  should  like  to 
lead  the  way  to  supplying. 

Another  aim  I  have  in  view  is  the  assistance  of  Chinese  students 
in  the  acquisition  of  English.  Our  preparatory  department  seeks  to 
give  a  working  knowledge  of  English  in  three  years,  so  that  they 
can  pursue  a  College  course,  using  English  text-books.  The  man 
in  charge  of  this  work  has  done  phenomenally  well,  except  in  the 
matter  of  accurate  sounds.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
phonetics. 

I  trust  this  will  put  you  in  command  of  the  situation  here,  so 
that  you  may  be  able  to  make  helpful  suggestions.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  remit  the  price  of  the  book  on  receipt  of  the  statement  of  its  cost. 

Trusting  I  have  not  asked  too  much,  and  thanking  you  in 
advance,  I  am,  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  B.  Nance. 

P.  S. — I  am  sending  you  by  this  mail  copies  of  our  latest  catalog 
and  calendar.  W.  B.  N. 


Editor  of  the  Meeviele  Beee  Memoriae  Department  : 

In  teaching  persons  to  write  speech  in  symbols  I  have  used  great 
care  that  they  should  make  and  represent  the  finest  distinctions  in 
sounds  (this  is  partly  for  ear  training) ;  to  show  in  symbols  their 
own  speech  and  that  of  others  ;  and  I  have  tried  to  lead  them  to 
follow  the  speech  which  is  considered  correct  according  to  the  best , 
the  highest  standard. 
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This  brings  me  to  a  question  which  I  judge  it  is  your  intention 
to  answer  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Review.  It  is,  “  What  shall  be 
used  as  the  standard  in  pronunciation,  not  so  much  for  our  deaf 
pupils  as  for  the  teacher’s  own  speech  and  for  the  speech  of  people 
in  general  ? ’  ’ 

For  instance,  did  not  Professor  Bell  intend  in  his  chart  to  let 
represent  the  Italian  a?  As  I  remember  his  speech,  he  used 
where  many  people  use  3,  as  when  they  say  3^9  or  Q3^Q>. 

I  have  told  students  that  one  was  as  correct  as  the  other,  but 
they  clamor  for  a  standard. 

There  is  such  a  carelessness  in  the  speech  of  many  teachers 
and  a  lack  of  ability  to  analyze  words  that  I  thought  a  list  of  words 
commonly  mispronounced  would  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
their  own  speech  and  make  them  more  careful.  I  would  propose 
writing  the  word  in  the  best  way,  then  in  ways  in  which  it  is  some¬ 
times  spoken.  Thus  the  word  boys  ”  ©R&5.  I  have  heard  teach¬ 
ers  try  to  make  pupils  call  it  ©Hf2i5,  or  write  it  ©jf&5. 

Also  in  the  word  object  (noun),  the  vowel  e  is  marked  obscure 
in  the  dictionaries,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  authority  for  the  use 
of  T  in  this  case,  although  many  people  of  education  call  the  word 
JDQQldOO.  In  the  verb  the  accent  would  make,  of  course,  the 
vowel  X-  - . 


SPEECH  DIAGRAM  READINGS. 

Speech  diagrams  in  the  February  number  read: 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that  animal?  A  tiger. 
The  diagrams  in  the  present  number  read : 

A  cage.  A  sheep.  A  tooth. 

The  sky.  A  song.  A  chain. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


A  VISIT  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  47,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  business  trip  to  New  York  city  recently  gave  opportunity 
for  a  visit  to  “Public  School  No.  47,”  located  at  225  East  Twenty- 
third  street.  This  school,  while  old  in  its  name  and  as  a  building, 
for  it  has  been  a  public  school  for  many  years,  is  an  entirely  new 
school  in  the  class  of  children  attending  it,  it  being  now  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  accommodation  of  deaf  children.  Its  opening,  while 
noteworthy  for  other  reasons,  is  especially  so  in  that  it  marks  a  new 
departure  for  the  great  metropolis  of  our  country  in  its  system 
of  caring  for  and  educating  children  lacking  the  power  of  hearing, 
the  system  involving  the  maintenance  of  a  day  school  for  such 
children,  or,  in  brief,  a  school  permitting  them  to  live  at  home  in¬ 
stead  of  in  an  Institution  during  the  period  of  their  school  life. 
While  this  is  not  at  all  a  new  experiment,  it  being  already  a  system 
in  use  in  a  number  of  our  American  cities,  and  very  largely  through¬ 
out  Europe,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  something  of  a  test  of  the 
principle  involved  under  the  conditions  existing,  and  the  results  of 
it,  it  is  needless  to  say,  will  be  studied  with  care  for  any  lessons 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  draw  from  them  for  the  general  ad¬ 
vancement  and  improvement  of  our  work  on  the  most  practical  and 
efficacious  lines. 

While  the  school  has  been  open  only  since  September  last,  it 
has  enrolled  at  this  writing  no  pupils,  distributed  among  eleven 
classes,  giving  thus  an  average  of  ten  pupils  to  the  class.  With 
so  many  classes,  the  work  can  be  carefully  graded,  and  all  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to  give  teachers  classes  the  pupils  of 
which  are  all  at  nearly  the  same  stage  of  development  and  progress. 

We  met  the  school  first  as  a  body,  in  the  assembly  room,  where 
concert  exercises  and  reciting  of  declamations  appropriate  to  Lin¬ 
coln’s  birthday — which  had  only  a  day  or  two  previously  been  cele¬ 
brated — were  gone  through  with  for  our  benefit.  We  must  say 
this  was  all  well  done  and  with  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  interest  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  And  the  children  looked  well,  being  tidily 
dressed,  clean,  and  to  all  appearances  well-nourished.  In  truth  they 
appeared  in  all  respects  not  unlike  other  groups  of  deaf  children 
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as  we  have  seen  them  in  the  score  or  more  of  schools  that  it  has 
been  our  privilege  to  visit  in  other  cities  and  States. 

Time  permitted  but  a  brief  stop  in  each  school-room,  but  in 
the  time  spent  we  could  see  that  the  work  is  being  carried  on  by 
experienced  and  capable  teachers,  upon  familiar  and  approved  lines, 
and  it  is  speech  work  throughout.  The  school  has,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  one  marked  advantage  in  favor  of  the  children,  in  the 
fact  of  the  insistance  on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  of 
the  city  that  all  teachers  must  be  experienced,  and  that  they  must 
show  a  certain  high  percentage  or  marking  upon  their  teaching  suc¬ 
cess,  as  judged  by  the  principal,  in  order  to  retain  their  positions. 

Questions  that  we  asked  as  to  where  the  pupils  came  from  and 
as  to  their  history  were  answered  as  follows :  Twenty-five  of  the 
children  had  formerly  attended  boarding  schools — that  is,  Institu¬ 
tions  for  the  Deaf ;  the  remaining  eighty-five  had  either  had  no 
schooling  or  had  been  received  from  various  public  schools  in  the 
city  where  they  had  instruction  in  so-called  “ungraded  classes. ” 
Eight  pupils  are  semi-deaf  and  at  the  same  time  sub-normal ;  these 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  One-third  of  the  children  were  made 
deaf  by  spinal-meningetis,  and  thirty-two  are  semi-mutes,  having 
of  course  natural  speech.  The  fact  that  32  out  of  no  pupils,  or  29 
per  cent  of  the  attendance,  are  semi-mutes  is  remarkable.  It  would 
suggest  that  the  day  school,  and  especially  the  oral  day  school,  at¬ 
tracts  particularly  this  class,  appealing  in  its  advantages  and  privi¬ 
leges  with  peculiar  force  to  the  parents  of  speaking  deaf  children, 
whose  first  concern  is  naturally  for  the  speech  of  their  children  and 
for  its  preservation  and  improvement  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  as  they  believe,  of  school,  home,  and  social  life. 

The  high  class  of  eight  pupils  is  made  up  mostly  of  semi-mutes,, 
and  they  seemed  a  happy  lot  of  children  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
instruction  which  they  were  receiving.  Two  sixteen-year  old  boys 
showed  unusual  speech-reading  ability  for  the  short  time  they  have 
had  training,  one  of  them,  totally  deaf,  saying,  when  questioned,  “I 
learned  to  read  lips  here.  I  could  not  read  them  before.”  A  girl 
in  the  class,  a  semi-mute,  eighteen  years  old,  had  never  been  at 
school  until  now. 

The  map  accompanying  shows  in  the  black  dots  the  residence 
places  of  the  pupils  as  relative  to  the  school,  which  is  itself  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  dot  with  a  circle  about  it.  The  inner  circle,  the  school 
being  its  center,  has  a  radius  of  five  and  the  outer  of  ten  miles. 
It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  pupils  live  within  two  or  three  miles 
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of  the  school,  though  some  come  daily  farther  than  ten  miles.  One- 
fourth  of  the  pupils  come  from  Brooklyn.  A  number  of  parents,  in 
order  to  be  near,  have  moved  into  the  neighborhood.  The  school  is 
well  located  as  relative  to  transportation  facilities,  being  within  a 


Greater  New  York. 

i.  Borough  of  Manhattan.  2.  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  3.  Borough  of  Bronx. 

The  dot  with  a  circle  about  it  indicates  the  location  of  Public  School  No. 
47.  The  scattered  dots  indicate  the  homes  of  the  deaf  children  attending  the 
school. 

stone’s  throw  of  the  elevated,  three  or  four  blocks  of  the  under¬ 
ground,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  a  surface  railroad.  Carfare  is 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  school  building  is  in  a 
locality  of  well-constructed,  nice-looking  houses,  just  off  a  business 
section  a  few  squares  from  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 
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Lunch  is  served  at  the  noon  hour  at  table,  the  children  being 
provided  with  hot  cocoa  by  the  school  and  paying  therefor  2  cents 
per  cup,  furnishing  of  course  the  rest  of  their  lunch  themselves. 

The  manual  training  at  present  provided  consists  of  cooking, 
sewing,  and  dressmaking  for  the  older  girls,  and  shopwork  for  the 
boys.  It  is  hoped  to  add  printing  for  the  boys. 

Great  interest  is  naturally  taken  in  the  school  by  the  parents, 
and  they  maintain  an  organization  entitled  “The  Association  of 
Parents  and  Friends  of  the  Deaf,”  holding  monthly  meetings,  at 
which  they  relate  their  experiences  and  receive  suggestions  as  to 
how  they  can  assist  and  encourage  their  children  in  their  speech  and 
their  studies. 

The  school  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Margaret  A.  Regan,  who  after 
having  taught  the  deaf  some  years  in  the  St.  Joseph’s  Institution  at 
Fordham,  was  later  principal  of  one  of  the  city  public  schools  for 
the  hearing.  Thus  with  broad  experience  and  large  interest,  and 
with  a  corps  of  experienced  and  earnest  teachers  to  aid  her,  the 
school  seems  as  well  equipped  as  it  could  be  in  its  teaching  staff. 
While  there  are  but  no  pupils  now  in  attendance,  the  well-con¬ 
structed,  well-lighted,  and  thoroughly  renovated  building  has  room 
for  250,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  number  might,  within  a  year 
or  two,  be  in  daily  attendance.  It  would  be  expected  that  the  at¬ 
tendance  upon  this  school  would  affect  the  attendance  upon  the 
seven  boarding  schools  in  Greater  New  York,  but  it  has  apparently 
not  done  so,  the  seven  schools  having  actually  increased  their  en¬ 
rollment  by  49  pupils,  or  from  1,173  *n  I9°8  to  1,222  in  1909,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  Review  statistics  of  the  past  and  present  years.  The  total 
attendance  in  the  eight  schools,  including  the  no  in  the  day  school, 
is  1,332,  or  an  increase  of  159  over  the  1908  attendance. 

It  would  seem,  waiving  all  questions  of  relative  excellence  as  be¬ 
tween  day  schools  and  Institutions,  that  there  is  a  distinct  place  for 
the  day  school  in  large  and  crowded  cities.  In  certain  percentage 
at  least,  they  provide  schooling  for  deaf  children  who  would  never 
without  them  have  special  instruction  in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  This 
because  there  are  all  kinds  of  parents,  and  with  the  rest,  one  kind 
who  will  not  under  any  circumstances  place  a  child  in  an  “Institu¬ 
tion”  where  board  and  clothing  are  provided  free  to  the  majority 
of  the  children ;  also  another  kind,  who,  indifferent  to  that  feature, 
can  not  endure  physical  separation  from  their  children  for  weeks 
and  months  at  a  time.  There  are  hundreds  of  deaf  children 
throughout  the  country  with  parents  belonging  to  one  or  the  other 
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of  these  two  classes,  and,  where. day  schools  are  not  provided,  such 
children  must  inevitably  grow  up  unschooled.  For  them  at  least  the 
day  school,  whether  in  large  cities  or  small,  is  a  Godsend. 

We  have  written  as  we  have,  fully  and  frankly,  of  our  ex¬ 
periences  and  impressions,  in  order  that  the  Ryvipw  readers  may 
have  what  we  have  of  knowledge  of  this  new  school,  and  so  that  they 
may  from  this  beginning  follow  the  school  in  its  future  history  and 
development,  being  the  better  able  to  judge  of  results,  as  they  may 
be  revealed  in  the  future,  thus  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge. 


STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING  ADVOCATED  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  following  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Malone,  N.  Y., 
School,  gives  a  very  practical  suggestion  upon  the  subject  of  Nor¬ 
mal  Training  for  teachers  of  the  Deaf,  made  by  Principal  Edward  C. 
Rider,  he  urging  it  as  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide'  such  train¬ 
ing,  along  with  that  provided  so  generously  in  the  case  of  tea:hers 
of  the  hearing: 

“It  seems  necessary  to  direct  attention  again  to  the  lack  of  Nor¬ 
mal  teachers  who  have  been  trained  to  take  up  the  work  of  educating 
the  deaf.  The  needs  of  the  public  schools  are  not  neglected,  but  for 
our  institutions  no  provision  is  made  by  the  State.  Our  teachers 
must  be  engaged  from  any  available  source.  They  may  have  entered 
some  school  for  the  deaf  for  a  year’s  training  as  to  methods.  They 
may  not  have  done  more  than  to  render  service  for  the  privilege  of 
observation  and  occasional  substitution  in  class-room  work.  And 
many  of  them  enter  the  work  with  lower  educational  qualifications 
than  our  standards  should  require.  Such  conditions  ought  not  to 
exist.  Because  a  child  is  deaf,  his  constitutional  guarantee  of  an 
education  ought  not  to  be  less  valuable  than  that  of  his  more  fortu¬ 
nate  brothers  and  sisters.  He  has  an  equally  just  claim  to  good 
teachers,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  State  to  recognize  that 
claim  as  a  right,  not  as  a  charity.  The  law  does  not  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  deaf  and  the  hearing  child.  Then  why  should  the  officers 
of  the  law?  If  a  normal  training  is  necessary  for  teachers  of  hear¬ 
ing  children,  it  is  more  necessary  for  teachers  of  deaf  children.  Last 
year  there  were  1,727  pupils  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  al¬ 
though  there  are  twelve  Normal  schools  in  the  State,  not  one  gave 
any  thought  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  deaf.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  department  for  this  purpose  in  connection  with 
some  Normal  school  could  be  accomplished  without  difficulty,  and 
it  should  be  done.” 
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NATURAL  SIGNS  AND  THE  SIGN-LANGUAGE. 

The  question  of  natural  signs — the  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
safely  and  profitably  employed  in  our  educational  work,  and  the 
question  of  the  sign-language — as  to  its  absolute  non-use,  in  the 
schooolroom  and  outside  as  well,  were  discussed  quite  fully  and  in 
the  best  of  temper  at  the  Ogden  Convention  last  summer. 

The  receipt  of  the  published  proceedings  of  the  meeting  gives 
us  opportunity  to  reproduce  here  editorially  our  own  views,  express¬ 
ing  our  deep-seated  convictions  on  the  two  topics  as  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Convention.  Dr.  Argo,  who  is  always  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  by  the  question  method,  propounded  an  inquiry  that  we  were 
glad  to  have  raised,  for  it  was  not  only  pertinent  to  the  discussion, 
but  pivotal  as  well,  involving  as  it  does  the  whole  of  the  problem  of 
the  use  or  non-use  of  the  sign-language  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  ped- 
agogy,  or  one  of  making  the  most  out  of  the  school  life  and  the 
school  opportunities  of  the  deaf  child. 

Our  views,  including  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Argo’s  question,  as 
taken  from  the  proceedings,  follow : 

I  think  Miss  Stevenson  makes  her  point  clear 
[with  reference  to  natural  signs  and  their  permissible  use],  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  distinction  made  between  gestures  and  signs ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  permissible  gestures  of  an  oral  class  and  the  sign 
language.  Permissible  gestures  are  not  signs,  in  the  understanding 
of  the  term  that  we  all  have  when  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  sign 
language.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  in  the  early  teaching  of  deaf  chil¬ 
dren,  gestures  or  motions  are  used,  and  they  are  permissible  and  in 
no  sense  dangerous.  But  beyond  that  point  they  are  dangerous,  and 
their  use  is  injurious.  This  danger  point  is  just  at  the  place  or 
moment  that  a  gesture  or  motion  becomes  a  convention ;  that  is  to 
say,  is  remembered  by  the  pupil  and  used  by  him  as  a  part  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  signs.  Now,  a  motion  or  gesture  may  be  used  the  first  day 
a  deaf  child  is  in  school,  to  the  end  that  he  shall  get  a  thought  that 
the  teacher  is  endeavoring  to  convey,  just  as  a  picture  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  the  motion  or 
gesture  becoming  the  sign  language, or  a  part  of  the  sign  language, 
any  more  than  there  is  of  the  picture  becoming  a  part  of  the  sign 
language.  And  it  will  not  become  a  part  of  a  sign  language  if  no 
further  use  is  made  of  it,  if  it  is  forgotten  by  everyone  concerned, 
which  it  will  be  if  its  use  ceases  when  it  has  served  its  purpose.  With 
reference  to  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  use  of  the  sign  language 
in  and  outside  the  schoolroom,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Long  thoroughly 
that  there  should  be  consistency  in  the  practice  of  the  school..  If  the 
sign  language  has  no  place  inside  the  schoolroom,  it  has  likewise  no 
place  outside;  an  evil  in  one  place,  it  is  an  evil  in  the  other.  The 
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schoolroom  measured  by  four  walls  is  not  the  school,  in  the  large  and 
complete  sense.  As  we  know,  the  hearing  child  gets  far  the  greater 
part  and  best  part  of  his  education  outside  the  schoolroom.  The 
world  is  his  school.  Likewise  the  world  as  it  exists  about  him,  in  all 
its  entirety,  must  be  the  school  of  the  deaf  child,  but  in  order  that  it 
shall  be  so  to  the  fullest  extent  and  for  all  its  possible  profit,  the  same 
spirit  and  the  same  rule  of  teaching  and  learning  must  prevail  out¬ 
side  as  obtain  inside  the  schoolroom.  That,  of  course,  means  no  sign 
language  anywhere.  It  means  the  English  language  everywhere  and 
for  every  purpose.  The  plea  of  necessity  is  the  one  most  frequently 
offered  by  the  teacher  in  excuse  for  relapsing  into  use  of  the  sign 
language.  Now,  there  can  arise  no  necessity  for  use  of  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage  that  does  not  resolve  itself  into  an  occasion  and  an  opportunity 
for  using  the  English  language,  and  the  greatest  necessity  for  the 
sign  language  that  may  come  measures  an  equally  great  opportunity 
for  using  the  English  language,  and  of  teaching  it  thus  through  its 
use.  Instead  of  thinking  in  terms  of  necessity,  let  the  teacher  think 
in  terms  of  opportunity.  If  he  does  this,  he  will  instantly  change 
his  point  of  view,  with  the  result  a  complete  revolution  in  his  method 
of  teaching.  A  teacher  has  the  feeling  come  to  him  upon  occasion 
that  he  simply  must  resort  to  the  sign  language  to  move  forward  in 
his  work;  nevertheless,  let  him  use  English,  and  only  English.  The 
occasion  coming  again,  the  temptation  will  come  again,  but  again  let 
English  be  the  one  language  employed.  By  this  persistence  and 
repetition,  once,  twice,  three  times,  the  children  do  finally  catch  the 
thought  or  meaning  of  the  particular  language  used,  and  they  have 
thus  in  this  much  learned  the  English  language,  and,  moreover,  have 
learned  it  in  the  right  way  and  the  best  way,  for  with  the  rest  they, 
by  this  method,  are  learning  to  learn,  acquiring  a  mind  attitude  and 
habit  of  learning,  which  is  education  of  the  best  kind  and  in  the 
truest  sense. 

Doctor  Argo.  If  I  am  in  the  yard,  Mr.  Booth,  and  I  want  a  hoe, 
suppose  I  speak  or  spell  to  a  young  deaf  boy,  “I  want  a  hoe,”  but  he 
does  not  understand  me,  what  am  I  going  to  do  without  the  sign 
language  right  there?  How  am  I  going  to  get  the  hoe? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  would  speak  to  him  if  an  oral  pupil,  spell  to  him 
if  a  manual  pupil.  I  would  not  sign  to  him. 

Doctor  Argo.  But  the  boy  does  not  understand  what  I  say. 
Am  I  to  stand  there  and  let  him  stand  there  without  understanding? 

Mr.  Booth.  You  can  ask  another  boy  to  get  the  hoe,  the  first 
boy  looking  on  and  seeing  him  bring  it. 

Doctor  Argo.  But  there  may  not  be  any  other  boy  around. 

Mr.  Booth.  Let  the  penalty  fit  the  crime.  Ignorance  is  the 
crime  in  this  case,  and  the  boy  suffers  humiliation  for  his  ignorance, 
which  is  a  very  proper  penalty  and  an  effective  one  for  the  good  that 
it  is  bound  to  do  him. 

Doctor  Argo.  But  I  want  the  hoe. 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes ;  but  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  you  can  afford  to 
sacrifice  something,  and  this  is  a  case  where  sacrifice  is  called  for. 
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Watch  the  boy.  After  you  have  repeated  your  request  two  or  three 
times,  the  boy  not  understanding  you  will  go  away,  saying  to  himself, 
“What  did  Doctor  Argo  mean :  'I  want  a  hoe ;  I  want  a  hoe’  ? 
I  do  not  understand.  I  am  very  dull.”  He  thus  goes  away,  ashamed 
and  disgusted  with  himself,  but  mark  you,  with  the  resolution  strong 
in  his  mind  and  soul  that  he  is  going  to  learn  to  understand  you  here¬ 
after,  which,  needless  to  say,  is  a  good  resolution  for  the  boy  to  take 
and  a  good  state  of  mind  for  him  to  be  in  at  the  time.  But  coming 
back  to  the  hoe.  The  boy  will  undoubtedly  watch  Doctor  Argo  as  he 
goes  after  the  hoe  himself,  and  see  him  get  it.  And  the  boy  learns, 
thus  naturally,  easily,  and  surely,  what  the  expression  means ;  and 
you  wanted  him  to  do  that,  far  more  than  you  wanted  the  hoe. 

Limiting  the  use  of  the  English  language  to  the  schoolroom  is 
limiting  it  within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  I  maintain  that  no  deaf 
child  can  learn  the  English  language,  or  any  other,  merely  by  use  of 
it  in  the  schoolroom.  Take  the  sign  language  if  you  will,  and  recall 
instances  of  hearing  teachers  trying  to  learn  it  and  failing,  though  it 
is  the  easiest  language  in  the  world  to  learn  if  taken  up  in  the  right 
way.  I  have  known  teachers,  and  you  have,  who  have  had'  a  com¬ 
plete  course  in  “sign  lessons”  at  the  hands  of  an  expert  teacher,  and 
have  used  the  sign  language  in  the  schoolroom  twenty,  thirty,  forty 
years,  yet  are  helpless  practically  outside  the  schoolroom  in  all  uses 
of  the  language  for  social  intercourse.  I  tell  you,  fellow  teachers, 
no  language  can  be  learned,  least  of  all  by  the  heavily  handicapped 
deaf,  with  the  teaching  of  it  and  use  of  it  limited  to  the  narrow 
boundaries  and  meager  resources  of  a  schoolroom ;  nor  can  any  lan¬ 
guage  be  learned  in  its  real  difficulties  and  to  its  complete  mastery 
except  through  its  persistent  and  exclusive  use. 


We  have  notice  that  the  Swarthmore  School  and  Kindergarten 
will  hold  its  closing  exercises  Saturday  evening,  May  29,  at  8:15 
o’clock,  at  the  Woman’s  Club  House,  Park  Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
A  silver  offering  will  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chefoo  School. 
All  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 


Two  schools  have  recently  started  papers,  the  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  State  School,  publishing  the  “New  Mexico  Progress,’’  and 
St.  John’s  Institute  at  St.  Francis,  Wis.,  publishing  “Our  Young 
People.  The  Deaf  Mutes’  Friend.” 


Wanted — A  position  by  an  experienced,  successful  manual 
training  teacher.  Russian  and  Swedish  systems.  Address  the 
Editor  of  the  Review. 
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SUMMER  MEETING  DATES  CHANGED. 

As  has  been  announced,  the  Eighth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  appointed  to  be  held  in  Chicago  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer.  However,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  to  some  of  the 
schools  of  the  opening  date  announced,  namely,  June  26,  it  has  been 
decided  to  put  the  date  forward  two  days,  or  to  June  28,  the  open¬ 
ing  exercises  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  the  closing 
date  being  July  5.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  dates  will  be  quite  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory  to  those  wishing  to  attend.  Good  progress  is  be¬ 
ing  made  upon  the  program,  and  at  this  writing  the  outlook  is  most 
encouraging  for  a  successful,  profitable,  and  in  every  way  enjoyable 
meeting. 

For  information  as  to  local  arrangements,  address  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  512  North  Normal  Park¬ 
way,  Chicago.  For  information  as  to  program,  address  either  Miss 
McCowen  or  Dr.  A.  E.  E.  Crouter,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Replying  to  inquiries  it  should  be  said  that,  on  account  of  the 
holding  of  the  Summer  Meeting  in  Chicago,  no  session  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  at  Northampton  will  be  held  this  year. 

A  NEW  PRINCIPAL  FOR  THE  ROME,  N.  Y.,  SCHOOL. 

Announcement  is  made  of  a  change  in  the  office  of  Principal  of 
the  Rome,  New  York,  School  for  the  Deaf.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Clarke, 
for  the  past  three  years  in  the  position,  has  tendered  his  resignation, 
to  take  effect  September  1,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruver,  for  eleven  years 
the  Principal  of  the  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  School,  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Gruver’s  successor  as  Principal 
of  the  Lexington  Avenue  School  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  Association  Review  is  a  publication  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  It  is 
sent  free  to  Active  Members  of  the  Association.  Active  member¬ 
ship  is  obtained  upon  payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  membership 
fee  of  two  dollars  ($2),  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign  currency — 8s.  4d. 
in  English  money;  8m.  2pfg.  in  German  money;  iofr.  2c.  in  French 
money;  7  kr.  50  ore.  in  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  money; 
and  iol.  2c.  in  Italian  money.  Postal  money  orders  should  be 
drawn  on  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  favor  of  F.  W.  Booth. 

Wanted. — Copies  of  the  June,  1908,  number  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Review,  for  which  fifty  cents  each  will  be  paid.  Address, 
the  Volta  Bureau. 


Teachers  wishing  positions  and  Superintendents  wishing  teachers 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  office  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  so  far  as  it  may  be  of  service  to  them.  The  General  Secretary 
aims  to  keep  a  list  of  teachers,  and  one  of  Superintendents,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  above  classes,  ready  for  use  by  any  person  who  may  write 
for  them. 


Reprints  in  pamphlet  form  of  “  My  List  of  Homophenous 
Words”  (words  that  look  alike  on  the  lips),  by  Emma  Snow,  may 
be  obtained  through  the  office  of  the  General  Secretary.  Price  for 
single  copies,  25  cents. 


CAMP  CHOCORUA 

IN  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

A  VACATION  CAMP  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  DEAF  BOYS 

Conducted  by  S.  G,  DAVIDSON,  M.  A.  Eighth  Summer,  June  26  to  September  8 

Deaf  children  cannot  afford  to  waste  three  months  out  of  every  twelve  in 
idleness.  This  Camp  School  was  established  to  enable  them  to  continue 
their  education  during  the  summer  months  under  conditions  most  favorable  to 
mental  and  physical  health. 

Speech,  Lip-reading,  and  Language  are  taught  by  experts,  not  only  through 
the  usual  lessons,  but  in  the  more  natural,  and  therefore  more  rapid  and  satis¬ 
factory  way,  through  practical  use  in  connection  with  real  experiences.  Arith¬ 
metic  and  other  branches  are  also  taught  when  desired.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  character  development. 

The  boys  enjoy  fishing,  bathing,  tramping,  mountain  climbing,  and  all 
forms  of  outdoor  sports.  They  are  always  accompanied  by  their  teachers, 
both  for  protection  and  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Children  received  from 
eight  years  up.  Illustrated  booklet  on  application. 

Address  all  communications  to 

S.  G.  DAVIDSON, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Brookdale  Oral  Home  for  Deaf  Children 

A  private  home  school  for  young  deaf  children,  pro¬ 
viding  the  real  home  atmosphere,  a  mother’s  care,  and  con¬ 
stant  association  with  hearing  children. 

Children  taken  as  early  as  two  years  and  taught  Speech 
and  Lip-Reading  that  they  may  be  able  to  attend  the  regular 
schools  for  hearing  children  from  their  own  homes  as  soon 
as  possible.  Address, 

CORA  B.  HEDLEY.  BETZWOOD,  (Norristown,  R.  D.  I),  PENNA. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BACKWARD  DEAF  IN  GERMANY.1 

By  Gustav  Bodensiek,  Bremen,  Germany. 

( Continued  from  page  102.) 

III. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  backward  deaf  in  the  various  branches  of  speech. 

By  a  lucky  chance  I  happened  to  visit  an  elementary  C  class  in 
X,  which  had  been  formed  only  six  weeks  before.  There  was  no 
articulation  in  that  class,  but  in  its  place  so  much  the  more  practising 
of  those  exercises,  which,  under  their  comprehensive  scientific  term, 
are  known  as  therapeutics  of  movement.  As  these  exercises  have  in 
many  places  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  if  I  briefly  point  out  their  great  importance  for  medical 
pedagogics. 

In  the  synovial  folds  of  the  joints,  the  ligaments,  tendons,  and 
muscles,  there  are  numerous  sensory  nerve-endings.  Through  stimu¬ 
lation  brought  about  by  the  pressure  and  counter-pressure  of  the 
joints  or  by  the  movement  of  the  one- surface  upon  the  other,  or  by 
contraction  or  extension  of  the  muscles,  these  nerve-endings  produce 
sensations.  These  are  called  sensations  of  position,  because  they 
inform  us  about  the  respective  position  of  our  limbs.  A  continuous 
series  of  sensations  of  position  gradually  passing  into  each  other 
produces  a  sensation  of  movement.  To  the  various  kinds  of  move¬ 
ment  correspond  as  many  varying  sensations  of  movement.  Con¬ 
tinuous,  at  first  unintentional,  practice  produces  gradual  association 
of  sensations  of  movement  and  the  movements  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  that  finally  the  latter  may  be  reproduced  by  the  former. 
Thus  by  means  of  the  sensations  of  movement  and  with  the  aid  of 
our  sense  of  touch,  we  gradually  learn  to  carry  out  the  movements 
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of  our  body  intentionally, that  is,  in  the  way  we  wish  to  execute  them, 
or,  in  other  words,  we  obtain  control  of  our  body.  It  is  this  fact 
upon  which  the  German  school  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  has  based 
its  whole  system,  for  articulation  too  is  concerned  with  numerous 
more  or  less  subtile  and  frequently  coordinate  movements.  The 
hearing  child  unconsciously  responds  to  these  movements  by  the 
stimulus  of  sound  resulting  from  them ;  the  deaf  child  is  obliged  to 
perceive  the  movements  themselves,  so  that  by  the  method  indicated 
above  it  may  at  last,  after  long,  wearisome  drilling,  be  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  movements  of  speech  without  any  external  stimulus,  that 
is  to  say,  independently,  and  thus  produce  also  the  acoustic  results. 
Now  both  sensibility  and  motility  are  so  little  developed  with  our 
backward  pupils  that  they  often  find  it  difficult  to  perform  the  sim¬ 
plest  functions  of  daily  life,  such  as  dressing  and  undressing,  wash¬ 
ing,  combing,  eating,  and  so  on.  To  begin  the  instruction  of  children 
who  have  tactile  defects  with  exercises  in  articulation,  is  a  grave 
offense  against  the  most  elementary  laws  of  pedagogics.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  advisable  for  a  teacher  of  a  C  class  altogether  to  disregard  the 
fact  that  his  aim  is  to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak ;  his  task  is  rather  that 
of  the  orthopaedist,  whose  general  aim  is  to  train  the  muscular  sense 
as  yet  hardly  developed  in  his  pupils,  or  to  overcome  any  anomalies 
that  may  be  found  in  them. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  teacher’s  first  duty  is  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  motility  of  his  pupils,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
manner  r1 

1.  He  examines  the  gait  as  to  whether  it  is  uniform,  easy  and 
steady,  not  dragging,  clumsy,  staggering  or  sluggish. 

2.  He  causes  his  pupils  to  hold  both  arms  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  and  observes  whether  they  do  it  in  a  steady  and  firm  way,  and 
how  long  they  can  hold  them  up. 

3.  He  causes  his  pupils  to  spread  the  fingers  of  each  hand  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  and  how  soon  the  fingers  begin  to  tremble. 

4.  He  causes  his  pupils  to  lay  their  hands  with  closed  fingers  on 
a  table  so  that  he  may  observe  whether  they  can  be  kept  quiet  in  this 
position  without  any  effort,  or  whether  they  begin  to  tremble  or  to 
twitch. 

According  to  the  results  gained  by  these  experiments  the  teacher 
divides  his  class,  if  necessary,  into  two  groups  (as  I  saw  it  done  in 
X)  :  to  the  first  those  children  are  assigned  who  have  a  strong 

1  Cf.  Dr.  Keyferschmidt :  Uebungen  des  muskelgefuehrs  bei  Schach- 
sinnigen.  Kinderfehler  IV.  Jahrgang,  Heft  4  und  5. 
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kinaesthetic  sensation ;  to  the  second  those  who  lack  it.  These 
groups  may  practise  a  certain  amount  of  exercises  together ;  in  other 
respects  each  section  must  have  its  own  course  of  exercises.  But  I 
want  it  most  emphatically  understood  that  all  these  exercises  are  not 
intended  to  develop  vigorous  bodily  strength,  but  that  they  are  meant, 
if  rightly  used  and  interpreted,  to  teach  the  pupils  in  the  first  place 
properly  to  grade  the  exertion  of  strength  of  the  individual  muscle; 
secondly,  to  make  the  several  muscles  work  together  harmoniously, 
and  thirdly,  to  avoid  any  disturbing  concomitant  movements.  The 
material  for  these  exercises  may  be  found  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
above-mentioned  treatise  and  in  the  literature  there  quoted.  In 
proceeding  from  the  grosser  to  the  finer  exercises,  the  pupil  spon¬ 
taneously  arrives  at  the  subtle  and  complicated  mechanism  of  hand 
and  mouth,  and  thus  the  transition  to  the  instruction  in  writing  and 
speech  is  effected. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  attention. 
In  order  to  bring  more  variety  into  these  exercises  and  to  make  them 
more  interesting,  the  children  at  X  were  induced  to  obtain  and  make 
frequent  use  of  the  skill  of  their  hands.  One  of  their  exercises  was 
to  handle  small  wooden  blocks  of  prismatic  shape,  12  cm.  in  length, 
3  cm.  in  width,  and  1  cm.  in  height.  At  first  only  one  of  these  blocks 
was  given  to  each  child,  later  on  several.  The  form  and  size  of  these 
little  blocks  are  such  that  they  may  be  placed,  set,  and  grouped  in 
innumerable  variations  and  combinations,  and  hence  each  child  may 
be  easily  employed  according  to  his  capabilities.  Another  means  of 
exercise  for  eye  and  hands  in  X  were  chains  made  of  straw,  each 
link  being  cm.  long,  and  ordinary  wooden  shoe  pegs  of  different 
colors.  The  less  skilful  pupils  covered  figures  with  these  chains  and 
pegs,  while  the  more  skilful  ones  tried  to  copy  models  with  them.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  advance  one  step  further,  and 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  perform  simple  little  tasks  with  paper  and 
small  wooden  sticks.1  During  the  hours  of  recreation  I  noticed  that 
the  pupils  of  the  elementary  C  class  were  busily  engaged  in  playing 
at  a  large  pile  of  sand,  modeling,  forming,  etc. 

The  preliminary  course  of  sanitary  gymnastics  offers  the  teacher 
many  opportunities  to  examine  the  mental  condition  of  his  pupils, 
but  these  observations  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  the  individual  pupil  possesses  that  amount  of  capacity  which, 

1  The  great  importance  of  manual  work  for  our  backward  pupils  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  no  means  sufficiently  understood.  Only  in  one  Prussian  institution 
is  manual  work  taught  in  all  grades  and  in  progressive  courses. 
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in  view  of  the  aim  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  insisted  upon.  This  can  only  be  found  out  in  course  of  the 
instruction  in  language. 

The  instruction  in  language  begins  with  the  symbols  or  forms  of 
language,  for  one  cannot  learn  a  language  without  knowing  its  signs 
and  how  to  use  them.  According  to  the  two  ways  in  which  language 
is  expressed,  there  must  be  instruction  in  its  sounds  and  in  its  graphic 
symbols.  Of  the  two,  writing  is  the  easiest  for  the  deaf  to  learn  and 
is  therefore  the  basis  of  instruction  in  all  C  classes.  Although  the 
question  as  to  what  degree  of  education  our  pupils-  are  capable  may 
not  be  solved  by  the  primary  instruction  in  writing,  still  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  a  definite  negative  result  is  gained,  in  so  far  as  it  enables 
us  to  recognize  those  whom  we  have  to  consider  as  absolutely  in¬ 
capable  of  being  educated  according  to  the  principles  of  education 
prevailing  at  the  present  time.  This  shows  clearly  the  great  practical 
importance  of  the  instruction  in  writing,  and  teaches  us  too  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  proceeding  very  cautiously,  I  might  almost  say  timidly, 
with  it. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  best  to  have  the  first  exer¬ 
cises  with  pencil  and  slate  pencil  follow  immediately  the  courses  of 
arm,  hand,  and  finger  gymnastics,  the  necessity  for  which  has  been 
proved  above.  The  drill  in  movement  must  be  given  first  in  such  a 
way  that  writing  will  under  certain  conditions  necessarily  result 
from  it.1  Consequently  the  pupil  must  not  begin  with  imitating  a 
given  form ;  on  the  contrary,  he  must  first  master  a  given  movement. 
The  oval  and  the  loop  result  from  movements  of  the  shoulder, 
elbow,  and  wrist  revolving  from  the  right  to  the  left  or  from  the  left 
to  the  right;  the  down  stroke  and  the  up  stroke  result  from  the 
simple  raising  or  lowering  of  the  arm,  the  forearm,  and  the  hand ; 
and  these  movements  comprise  all  the  essential  elements  of  our 
forms  of  writing.  The  new  and  difficult  part  of  these  exercises  is 
for  the  pupil  correctly  to  adjust  the  amount  of  energy  which  is 
necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  friction  caused  by  writing  on 
the  material  written  upon.  The  pupils  usually  apply  their  strength 
excessively,  just  as  beginners  in  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  exercises  do, 
and  it  is  therefore  advisable  that  arm  and  hand  of  the  little  pupil 
be  at  first  guided  by  the  teacher.  After  some  practice  an  impulse 
given  once  or  twice  suffices  for  one  complex  of  motions,  but  the 

1  The  same  relationship  consists  also  between  the  first  gymnastical  speech 
movements  and  the  sounds  resulting  from  the  same  in  the  natural  way  of 
learning  speech. 
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pupil  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  practise  alone,  unless  the  teacher  is 
convinced  that  he  has  found  the  right  degree  of  force  to  be  used  and 
is  able  to  abide  by  it.  It  stands  to  reason  from  what  has  been  said 
above  that  the  best  writing  materials  are  at  first  a  blackboard  stand¬ 
ing  perpendicularly  and  a  somewhat  pointed  soft  crayon. 

One  would  think  that,  vice  versa,  children  would  soon  learn  to 
associate  with  each  written  form  its  corresponding  movement,  and 
by  means  of  this  association  to  distinguish  the  several  forms  after 
they  have  been  represented  to  them  a  certain  number  of  times.  With 
some  pupils  that  is,  however,  not  at  all  the  case.  No  matter  how 
fluently  they  may  be  able  to  make  the  movement  of  the  small  t  as  a 
combination  of  the  up  and  down  stroke,  and  the  head  of  the  f  as  a 
vertical  loop,  the  direct  copying  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
forms  is  often  a  failure,  and  in  accordance  with  the  movement  last 
practised,  t  is  written  instead  of  f  or  f  instead  of  t.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  in  that  case  is  to  let  the  pupils  alternately  trace  the  curves 
in  question,  until  the  eye  has  learned  to  coordinate,  and  the  delicate 
sensations  of  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  have  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  grosser  ones  of  arm  and  hand. 

The  last  step  in  the  technic  of  mechanical  writing  is  the  insertion 
of  forms  between  spacing  lines.  After  the  pupil  has  been  taught  to 
recognize  in  a  certain  form  a  certain  formula  of  movement  and  to 
render  the  corresponding  curve  with  some  ease,  he  must  learn  to 
conceive  and  reproduce  the  written  form  in  its  absolute  size.  This 
involves  a  considerable  plus  of  work  for  the  eye.  For  it  is  the  eye 
which  must  not  only  start  all  movements  by  determining  the  begin¬ 
ning,  turning,  and  ending  of  the  writing  line,  but  must  also  constantly 
control  their  subsequent  course.  More  work  is  also  demanded  from 
arm  and  hand.  Since  writing  lines  have  to  be  accommodated  to  cer¬ 
tain  distances  and  these  distances  are  of  very  unequal  length,  the 
child  is  obliged  not  only  to  mete  out  for  every  stroke  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  of  innervation,  but  also  to  make  use  of  the 
antagonists  in  order  to  stop  the  movement  suddenly.  It  is  therefore 
injudicious  constantly  to  interrupt  the  pupil  while  writing,  or  to  make 
him  afterwards  correct  certain  details  of  his  writing  over  and  over 
again.  To  draw  a  certain  line  of  a  letter  by  itself  and  to  draw  this 
same  line  while  writing  the  whole  letter  in  one  continuous  stroke, 
are  two  entirely  different  things  when  considered  from  a  physiolog¬ 
ical  point  of  view.  Moreover,  by  being  too  much  corrected  the  pupil 
is  apt  to  form  a  habit  of  “writing-stammering,”  as  it  were,  or  he  is 
seized  by  a  perfect  mania  to  wipe  out  immediately  what  he  has  just 
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written.  If  the  difficulties  cannot  be  overcome  by  some  practice,  it 
is,  even  at  this  stage,  best  to  start  over  again  with  the  perfectly 
unconstrained  movement,  and  to  accommodate  the  size  of  the  writing 
space  to  the  size  of  the  movement.  In  directing  the  pupil  to  discard 
as  much  as  possible  the  movements  by  means  of  the  shoulder  and 
to  substitute  for  them  the  more  delicate  ones  of  the  joints  of  the 
elbow,  which  in  turn  have  to  be  superseded  by  the  more  efficient 
activity  of  the  wrist,  one  gradually  enables  him  to  respect  the  system 
of  spacing  lines  on  the  blackboard,  and  then  the  time  has  come  to 
intrust  the  little  writer  with  slate  and  slate  pencil,  or,  better  still, 
with  paper  and  pencil. 

In  writing  exercises  practised  at  the  desk,  the  shoulder  is  put  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  action,  the  forearm  performs  an  even  movement  from 
left  to  right,  and  all  movements  of  writing  proper  are  affected  by  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  with  the  assistance  of  the  wrist.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  before  the  exercises  on  the  slate  are  begun  once  more 
thoroughly  to  practise  hand  and  finger  gymnastics,  using  the  slate 
pencil  as  a  gymnastic  rod.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  found  helpful 
to  keep  the  forearm  entirely  free  while  the  elbow  is  resting  on 
the  desk,  and  then  to  have  it  lie  on  the  desk.  The  writing  exercises 
themselves  are  carried  on  in  the  same  order  as  those  on  the  black¬ 
board.  As  most  pupils  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
numerous  sets  of  closely  drawn  spacing  lines  which  usually  fill  the 
slate,  it  is  better  to  draw  for  beginners  only  one  set  of  spacing  lines 
with  a  vacant  space  above  and  beneath  it. 

With  regard  to  the  instruction  in  articulation,  from  the  very 
beginning  the  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  as  a  rule  the 
defects  and  abnormalities  found  in  the  organs  of  speech  of  the  C 
pupils  exceed  by  far  those  of  the  A  and  B  pupils ;  the  previous  his¬ 
tory  of  our  backward  pupils  fully  explains  that.  An  examination  of 
the  organs  of  speech  is  not  always  easy  and  simple.  Irregularities  in 
the  formation  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
are  soon  discovered,  but  there  may  be  also  some  nervous  disturb¬ 
ances.  While  visiting  schools,  I  have  found  in  classes  of  backwards 
one  pupil  with  an  abnormally  high  and  pointed  palate,  two  with  splits 
in  the  palate,  three  with  partial  paralysis  of  the  constrictory  muscles 
of  the  mouth,  and  two  with  defective  innervation  of  the  tongue.  In 
my  class  there  is  one  girl  with  a  hypertrophical  tip  of  the  tongue, 
and  one  boy  with  very  deficient  motility  of  the  lips.  I  regret  not  to 
be  able  to  state  how  many  children  were  suffering  from  adenoids,  as 
no  medical  examinations  concerning  them  were  made,  but  there  must 
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have  been  quite  a  number  thus  afflicted.  I  need  hardly  to  mention 
that  the  lung  capacity  of  many  pupils  was  subnormal. 

The  abnormal  formations  and  functional  disturbances  naturally 
cause  just  as  many  defects  and  errors  in  articulation,  which  some¬ 
times  are  so  considerable  as  to  render  speech  totally  unintelligible. 
But  even  with  such  pupils  all  institutions  insisted  upon  oral  expres¬ 
sion  according  to  their  respective  capacity. 

Characteristic  of  the  instruction  in  articulation  in  the  C  classes 
is  the  prevalence  of  individual  instruction.  In  the  corresponding  A 
and  B  classes  too  individual  instruction  has  often  to  be  given  in  the 
beginning,  but  as  the  pupils  are  of  a  mentally  higher  standard  and 
are  more  uniformly  gifted,  the  teacher  is  soon  enabled  to  let  them 
practise  a  number  of  exercises  in  concert.  The  pupils  of  the  C  class 
on  the  other  hand  differ  so  greatly  in  their  physical  and  mental 
capacity  of  reaction,  that  for  a  long  time  concert  exercises  in  speak¬ 
ing  can  be  practised  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Thus  I  found 
with  some  children  the  excitable  form  of  imbecility  so  pronounced 
and  enhanced  that  either  the  intended  utterance  was  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  innervations  not  intended,  or  that  the  motor  dis¬ 
charge  took  an  altogether  wrong  course.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
teach  these  children  together  with  the  so-called  stupid  ones,  who  fre¬ 
quently  do  not  respond  at  all  or  very  slightly  to  a  given  stimulus. 
But  even  if  the  capacity  of  pupils  of  one  class  is  tolerably  equal, 
individual  instruction  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in  teaching 
the  voiceless  forms,  which  in  my  opinion  prevail,  for  the  force  and 
the  impressiveness  of  the  impulses  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  which  hinders  the  impulse  in  producing  the  sensation  and 
the  sensation  in  producing  the  conception.1  There  is  in  my  class  a 
pupil  whom  it  took  8  weeks  to  learn  to  speak  p,  12  weeks  to  learn  to 
speak  t,  and  about  14  weeks  to  learn  to  speak  k.  After  6  months  he 
was  able  to  produce  and  sustain  vowels.  Two  months  were  required 
before  he  was  able  to  pronounce  jointly  the  first  vowel  and  the  con¬ 
sonants  just  learned,  and  vice  versa;  after  that  his  progress  was  a 
little  less  slow.  This  example  shows  that  a  teacher  in  making  an 
effort  to  have  all  the  children,  if  possible,  acquire  speech,  will  soon 
face  a  serious  dilemma.  Time  and  strength  are  limited  and  justice 
demands  that  an  equal  share  of  each  be  bestowed  upon  each  pupil. 

1  The  looking  glass  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  individual  instruction,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  is  used  extensively  in  almost  all  C  articulation  classes.  I  have  been 
astonished,  however,  to  find  the  framework  of  the  glasses  almost  always 
unhandy  and  poorly  constructed ;  only  in  one  case  have  I  seen  the  Liissenhop 
pattern. 
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It  is  only  after  long  experience  that  a  teacher  learns  to  keep  within 
the  right  limits. 

With  regard  to  object  lessons  and  language  work,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  at  the  institutions  which  I  visited,  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  language  material  were  almost  entirely  left  to  the 
individual  teacher.  When  I  inquired  about  the  course  of  instruction 
for  the  C  and  B  classes  respectively,  the  principal  at  X  answered : 
“The  curriculum  for  the  backward  is  based  upon  that  for  normal 
pupils ;”  while  the  principal  at  Y  said :  “There  is  as  yet  no  cur¬ 
riculum  sufficiently  tested  to  establish  it  as  a  norm  for  the  instruction 
of  the  backward.  In  outlining  his  work  for  the  several  terms  the 
head  teacher  follows  the  curriculum  of  the  A  institutions. ”  The 
principal  at  Z  told  me  that  he  would  before  long  try  to  work  out  a 
special  course  of  study  for  the  classes  of  the  backward,  but  that  for 
all  the  branches  and  grades  of  study  he  intended  to  point  out  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  and  what  was  only  desirable  to  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Giving  so  much  scope  to  the  individual  teacher  has,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  almost  everywhere  produced  the  same  result  for  the 
method  of  object  lessons  and  language  work  in  C  classes,  and  that  is: 
a  strong  inclination  towards  the  so-called  free  object  lessons.  This 
fact  is  of  special  importance  because  the  question  concerning  the 
method  of  instruction  in  object  lessons  has  of  late  been  the  subject 
of  much  hot  dispute.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  most  teachers 
of  the  institutions  for  backward  deaf  which  I  have  visited  are 
sworn  enemies  of  systematic  instruction  in  object  lessons;  in  theory 
very  few  of  them  wish  to  abandon  it  altogether;  they  only  object  to 
systematic  teaching  in  the  C  classes,  especially  the  lower  ones.  The 
same  opinion  is  held  by  the  majority  of  teachers  to  whom  I  wrote 
about  it,  and  I  am  quite  agreed  with  them  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  is  impossible  for  the  backward  deaf  on  account  of  their 
psychopathic  disposition  to  concentrate  their  attention  for  any  length 
of  time  on  one  and  the  same  object.  We  must  strive  to  teach  them 
concentration ;  but  it  takes  years  until  that  is  accomplished,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  only  permissible  but  absolutely  necessary  to  take  this 
weakness  of  the  pupils  into  consideration  and  in  the  beginning  fre¬ 
quently  to  change  the  object  of  instruction. 

2.  A  child  is  not  given  to  contemplate  things  objectively;  his 
surroundings  arouse  his  interest  only  in  so  far  as  they  concern  him 
personally.  It  is  only  the  special  relations  of  the  object  to 
his  own  person  which  affect  the  mind  of  the  child  and  prompt  him 
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to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  by  speech.  In  selecting  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  material  of  instruction  on  logical  objective  principles, 
we  are  apt,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  to  supply  children  with 
material  of  speech  for  which  they  will  have  no  use  for  considerable 
time  to  come.  Moreover  the  way  of  expressing  this  material  in  the 
forms  of  language  may  because  of  a  too  much  detailed  method  grow 
rather  affected  and  stiff.  Considering  how  little  material  of  speech 
the  C  teacher  can  offer  to  his  pupils  during  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  we  must  be  all  the  more  careful  in  selecting  this  material,  and 
never  teach  the  child  a  single  word  or  form  which  he  will  not  use 
again  and  again  in  response  to  his  own  impulses,  inclinations,  and 
desires. 

3.  The  few  lessons  set  apart  for  free  language  work,  are  not  at 
all  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  amount  of  material  which  naturally 
offers  itself  everywhere.  It  is  unjustifiable  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view  to  ignore  those  sensations  of  a  child  which,  if  noticed 
at  the  right  moment,  will  prove  to  be  powerful  agents  in  urging  him 
to  seek  expression  in  speech,  and  wait  for  the  regular  lesson  hour  in 
order  to  use  as  material  for  language  work  the  corresponding  con¬ 
ceptions,  which,  even  if  they  are  still  existing  and  are  capable  of 
reproduction,  lack  the  psychical  energy  they  first  possessed.  Such  a 
proceeding  is  even  with  the  lower  grades  of  normal  pupils  unadvis- 
able;  how  much  more  so  then  with  our  backward! 

The  opponents  of  free  object  lessons  claim  that  the  latter  will 
sooner  or  later  lead  to  confusion  in  the  whole  scheme  of  instruction. 
I  have  thereupon,  as  far  as  I  could,  closely  examined  the  copy  books 
of  the  pupils  of  the  C  classes,  and  I  must  say  that  I  did  not  notice 
any  confusion  whatsoever,  nor  do  I  know  what  occasion  there  is  for 
a  C  teacher  to  bring  it  about.  There  are  so  many  things  right  at  our 
very  door  which  the  pupil  must  absolutely  know,  that  a  C  teacher 
considering  the  dullness  of  his  pupils,  will  never  get  through  with 
them,  and  the  very  fact  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  know  these  things 
guarantees  constant  repetition. 

Concerning  the  value  of  instruction  in  grammar  in  the  C  classes, 
teachers  are  not  agreed,  and  its  position  in  the  course  of  language 
work  varies  accordingly.  In  my  opinion  the  form  of  language  as 
compared  with  the  material  of  language  is  of  less  importance,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  latter  is  much  more  valuable  for  the  backward 
than  the  former. 

In  bestowing  such  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  pains  on  the 
drilling  of  grammatical  forms,  our  intention  is  mainly  to  enable  the 
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deaf  to  read  for  himself  and  thus  to  secure  and  enlarge  the  education 
which  he  has  received  at  school.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  us 
that  our  backward  can  never  be  advanced  far  enough  in  the  under¬ 
standing  and  use  of  grammatical  forms  to  enable  them  to  read 
intelligently.  It  would  therefore  be  erroneous  on  such  ground  to 
determine  aim  and  material  of  grammar  work  in  C  classes ;  only  one 
thing  must  be  taken  into  consideration :  the  needs  for  intercourse  of 
the  deaf  with  the  hearing.  Anybody  who  has  had  opportunity  to 
observe  the  intercourse  of  backward  deaf  with  hearing  people,  knows 
that  the  former  mostly  pay  very  little  attention  to  grammar.  In  this 
they  are  guided  by  their  own  instinct  of  language,  according  to  which 
all  grammatical  forms  must  appear  to  them  to  be  only  a  hindrance  of 
mutual  understanding.  The  hearing  not  only  accept  this  formless 
language  of  the  deaf,  but  recognizing  how  conducive  it  is  to  a 
quicker  understanding,  they  adopt  it,  with  the  result  that  their  mutual 
exchange  of  thoughts  consists  of  nothing  but  a  number  of  plain 
words.  This  proves  that  the  deaf  for  his  intercourse  with  the  hear¬ 
ing  needs  above  all  a  good  vocabulary.  We  must  therefore,  whenever 
the  mental  deficiency  of  our  pupils  limits  the  possibility  of  their 
education  in  language,  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  teaching  of  the 
vocabulary.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  teaching  of  grammar 
as  an  independent  study  ought  to  be  abandoned  altogether,  but  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  curtail  it  as  much  as  is  possible  without  endanger¬ 
ing  too  much  the  clearness  and  precision  of  expression.  Such  an 
extreme  reduction  of  grammar  work  will  unavoidably  lead  to  the 
abolishment  of  readers,  but  in  practical  language  work  this  will 
prove  to  be  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  to  our  C  pupils. 

I  do  not  dare,  for  want  of  experience,  to  decide  if  in  teaching 
the  most  feeble-minded  we  ought  to  abstain  altogether  from  gram¬ 
matical  forms.  We  need  trustworthy  experiments  in  this  direction, 
for  extraordinary  circumstances  require  extraordinary  measures. 


OF  UP-READING  FOR  ADULTS. 

By  Harriet  U.  Andrews,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  certain  delightful  brochure,  by  Grace  Ellery  Channing,  on 
“The  Deaf  in  Art  and  the  Art  of  Being  Deaf,”  has  been  my  desk 
companion  for  several  years.  The  first  time  I  read  it  I  was  so 
charmed  that  I  very  nearly  committed  the  absurdity  of  writing  to  the 
author,  like  the  witty  clergyman  she  mentions,  to  tell  her  proudly, 
“I,  too,  am  deaf.”  This  booklet  of  fourteen  pages  touches  upon 
nearly  all  of  the  tragic  and  mirth-compelling  sides  of  deafness,  and  I 
think,  to  paraphrase  Stevenson,  there  should  be  a  tax  laid  upon 
every  deaf  man  or  woman  who  has  not  read  it.  In  view  of  such  a 
charming  treatment  of  deafness  and  its  inconveniences,  I  hesitate  to 
broach  the  subject  of  “yet  another  grievance;”  but  as  “The  Deaf  in 
Art”  does  not  at  all  refer  to  the  deaf  as  concerned  with  the  art  of 
lip-reading,  and  as  my  particular  grievance  belongs  primarily  to  lip- 
readers,  I  make  bold  to  set  it  forth. 

Yet  when  I  attempt  to  use  words  about  my  dissatisfaction,  it 
becomes  less  of  a  grievance  and  more  of  a  stimulus  to  invective.  Not 
that  I  have  a  pet  woe  to  bring  to  light,  nor,  as  a  speech-reader,  any 
anathema  to  hurl  at  the  race  of  the  hearing,  but  I  would  fain  utter  a 
mild  protest  in  behalf  of  the  art  of  lip-reading  itself. 

During  the  past  few  years,  it  has  come  to  be  a  more  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  fact  that  proficiency  in  lip-reading  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  the  congenitally  deaf.  In  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  schools  have  been  opened  for  the  sole  purpose  of  training 
adults  to  hear  with  their  eyes,  and  in  most  State  schools  adults  are 
received  for  private  instruction.  Yet,  although  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  become  deaf  late  in  life  learn  unconsciously  to  depend 
upon  their  sight  to  aid  their  hearing,  the  number  of  those  who  take 
up  a  systematic  study  of  lip-reading  is  comparatively  small.  Every¬ 
where  are  deaf  persons  who  use  their  eyes,  so  that,  if  addressed  in  a 
dark  room,  they  are  unable  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them,  and 
who  yet  cling  frantically  to  their  hearing  devices  and  denounce  lip- 
reading  as  futile  and  unpractical.  Friends  and  relatives  of  deaf  per¬ 
sons  are  sometimes  prone  to  discourage  them  from  attempting  to 
acquire  the  art,  insisting  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  grown  person  to 
attain  facility.  To  one  who  has  for  years  depended  solely  upon  lip- 
reading  as  a  means  of  communication,  this  attitude  of  unbelief  seems 
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slightly  inconsistent,  for,  however  one  may  dwell  upon  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  art,  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  even  small  acquirements 
.along  its  line  are  undoubtedly  worth  while. 

The  unwillingness  to  give  lip-reading  its  due  may  arise  partly 
from  the  fact  that  many  adults  go  for  instruction  to  the  schools  for 
deaf  children  or  to  teachers  in  such  schools.  When  I  began  the 
study  a  number  of  years  ago,  I  was  taught  by  their  method  with 
very  satisfactory  results ;  but  since  I  have  come  to  learn  more  of 
methods,  I  have  seen  clearly  that  adults  make  much  better  progress 
when  taught  in  a  manner  more  adapted  to  their  particular  needs. 
The  first  lessons  in  lip-reading,  when  imparted  to  a  hard-of-hearing 
person  after  the  method  used  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  comprise 
the  formation  of  sounds  and  practise  on  groups  of  single  words. 
Beginning  thus,  one  is  at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of 
words  which  look  exactly  alike  when  read  from  the  lips,  and  by  the 
appalling  number  of  “things  you  cannot  see.”  Time  spent  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  interior  formation  of  sounds  is  time  wasted.  The  adult  who 
has  a  perfect  command  of  speech  does  not  need  to  be  taught  the 
movement  of  the  epiglottis  in  forming  k,  nor  the  nasal  origin  of  m 
and  ng.  I11  reading  conversational  speech,  he  sees  only  the  lip, 
cheek,  and  jaw  movements,  and  not  even  so  much  of  those  as  is 
shown  a  deaf  child  by  its  teacher.  When  a  struggling  adult  pupil  is 
informed  of  the  fact,  which  he  probably  would  not  have  guessed  for 
himself,  that  “cad,  gad,  can,  can’t,  cat,”  etc.,  are  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other,  he  is  apt  to  throw  up  the  game  at  the  start. 
This  may  be  the  reason  why  some  teachers  of  the  deaf  actually  dis¬ 
courage  a  middle-aged  person  from  attempting  to  learn  lip-reading. 
They  know  how  slowly  and  distinctly  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  has  to 
speak  in  order  to  be  understood  by  her  pupils,  and  how  long  the 
pupils  have  to  study  in  order  to  understand  rapid  speech  outside  of 
the  classroom.  Dr.  Bell  himself  has  confessed  that  in  the  beginning 
he  was  extremely  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  even  a 
child’s  understanding  speech  by  watching  the  movements  of  the 
mouth.  As  he  remarks :  “It  is  more  difficult  for  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  mechanism  of  speech  to  realize  the  possibility  of  this  than 
for  one  who  is  ignorant  of  it.”  Yet  he  soon  became  convinced  of  its 
practicability ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  conviction  is  becoming  more 
widespread  that  the  adult  deaf  as  well  may  attain  to  this  great  boon. 

The  training  required  by  the  hard-of-hearing  person  who  wishes 
to  be  able  to  understand  normal  speech  is  very  different  from  that 
-.required  by  the  deaf  child  who  must  be  taught  language  at  the  same 
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time  that  he  is  taught  lip-reading.  It  was  a  realization  of  this  dis¬ 
parity  of  methods  and  requirements  that  led  Herr  Miiller-Walle 
of  Berlin,  himself  a  former  teacher  of  the  deaf,  to  found  a  school 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  helping  those  who  have  become  deaf 
late  in  life.  His  remarkable  success  and  the  readiness  which  his 
methods  have  spread  to  other  countries  show  how  universal  was  the 
need  for  a  mode  of  instruction  other  than  that  given  in  the  schools 
for  the  deaf.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  method 
as  shown  in  the  ease  with  which  adults  under  Herr  Muller- Walk’s  in¬ 
struction  acquire  this  most  difficult  of  arts.  My  first  visit  to  the  Miiller- 
Walle  School  was  a  revelation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  read  the 
lips  myself,  I  did  not  believe  that  speech-reading  could  be  taught  to 
those  who  have  become  deaf  later  in  life.  After  two  hours  spent  in 
watching  the  principal  conducting  the  lessons  my  ideas  underwent  a 
most  decided  revolution.  I  saw  one  pupil,  a  middle-aged  woman  who 
was  just  completing  the  course  after  a  few  months’  work,  read  off  a 
long  story  interspersed  with  conversations  and  descriptive  passages, 
and  I  sat  almost  spell-bound.  Later,  too,  when  I  was  able  to  visit  the 
school  often,  I  was  interested  in  watching  the  progress  of  a  young 
woman  who  came  to  the  school  unable  to  understand  the  simplest 
syllables  from  the  lips.  After  four  months’  work  she  was  able  to 
take  part  in  conversations  and  to  read  long  stories  and  exercises 
spoken  rapidly. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Muller-Walle  method,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  used  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  is  that  the  teachers 
move  their  lips  as  slightly  as  possible  and  endeavor  in  every  way  to 
speak  as  to  a  hearing  person.  In  a  class  of  deaf  children  the  teacher 
must  show  each  position  of  the  vocal  organs  plainly,  and  necessarily 
opens  her  mouth  wide,  whereas  in  a  school  for  adults  the  pupils, 
having  been  taught  to  look  only  for  the  visible  movements,  are  able 
to  follow  ordinary  conversation. 

In  the  Miiller-Walle  schools  the  early  lessons  are  made  as 
simple  as  possible,  only  such  sounds  being  used  as  can  readily  be  seen 
from  the  lips.  The  labial  consonants  are  first  combined  with  vowel 
sounds  so  as  to  form  syllables,  and  words  are  taught  wholly  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  visible  characteristics.  There  is  not  much  attempt  at 
first  to  impart  a  large  vocabulary,  the  idea  being  that  movements 
once  thoroughly  learned  will  be  recognized  readily,  and  much  time 
is  spent  going  over  the  same  words  in  slightly  different  connections. 
Difficulties  are  led  up  to  gradually  and  without  too  great  a  taxation 
of  the  pupil’s  nerves  and  eyesight.  The  exercises  are  made  as  simple 
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and  repetitive  as  possible,  and  the  first  stories  are  taken  from  school 
readers  and  books  of  fables  for  children.  The  stories  and  exercises 
are  always  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  individual,  so  that  they  can 
be  spoken  rapidly  and  without  undue  exaggeration  of  the  movements. 
As  the  pupil  advances  he  is  given  more  difficult  pieces  to  read,  but 
never  anything  that  he  cannot  understand  from  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tional  speech  movements. 

Of  course,  even  in  such  a  school  as  this,  some  attain  to  greater 
proficiency  than  others,  for  there  are  born  lip-readers  just  as  there 
are  born  linguists  and  musicians.  Yet  none  who  go  through  the 
course  conscientiously  fail  to  see  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
ability  when  they  leave  the  school.  At  an  afternoon  class,  where  the 
more  advanced  scholars  were  assembled,  a  story  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
was  read  by  the  teacher.  As  there  were  no  repetitions  and  no  pause 
for  the  pupils  to  rest,  the  fact  that  they  understood  and  were  able 
to  retell  the  story  afterwards  is  little  short  of  amazing. 

After  visiting  a  school-room  where  ten  or  twelve  persons  of 
varying  degrees  of  deafness  are  to  be  seen  engaged  in  conversation 
with  each  other  it  is  difficult  to  contain  oneself  when  approached 
with  the  query,  “Is  it  worth  while?”  I  think  the  reason  why  that 
question  may  be  asked  is  that  many  people  expect  to  acquire  the  art 
too  rapidly.  The  length  of  time  required  to  learn  speech-reading  de¬ 
pends  on  a  number  and  variety  of  things.  The  pupil’s  previous  con¬ 
dition  of  deafness  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  is,  the 
length  of  time  he  has  been  deaf  and  the  degree  to  which  he  has  cul¬ 
tivated  the  habit  of  watching.  This  is  not  at  all  meant  to  imply  that 
a  lengthy  period  of  deafness  is  essential  to  good  results,  but  the  pupil 
must  be  ready  and  willing  to  watch  what  goes  on  about  him.  Those 
who  use  hearing  devices  which  compel  the  listener  to  turn  his  head 
away  from  the  speaker  are  not  so  apt  to  be  observers,  and  require 
more  training. 

No  teacher  of  the  deaf,  however  wonderful,  is  in  possession  of 
a  magic  formula  by  which  she  can  enable  her  pupils  immediately  to 
understand  all  that  goes  on  about  them.  The  hard-of-hearing  person 
too  often  arrives  at  the  door  of  a  school  of  lip-reading  anticipating 
immediate  miracles,  but  he  soon  learns  that  no  miracles  are  forth¬ 
coming  and  that  he  must  accomplish  things  for  himself.  If  he  ac¬ 
cepts  this  conclusion  and  endeavors  faithfully  to  concentrate  his 
mind  on  the  lessons,  the  eventual  results  will  be  exceedingly  worth 
while. 
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At  the  Miiller-Walle  school  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible  in  the  class-room.  Business  men  and  women 
may  not  be  able  to  give  a  great  amount  of  time  to  the  work,  yet 
it  is  necessary  that  the  learner  have  frequent  lessons  at  first,  and  his 
success  depends  largely  upon  the  number  of  hours  a  week  he  can 
spend  at  the  school.  Those  who  obtain  the  best  results  have  often 
given  themselves  entirely  to  the  work  for  a  period  of  several 
months,  their  reward  amply  repaying  them  for  the  time  sacrificed. 
Outside  practise  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  will  not 
do  to  practise  merely  a  few  hours  during  the  week,  while  using  a 
trumpet  or  hearing  device  all  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  pupil  is  given 
a  set  of  exercises  to  carry  home  and  is  expected  to  practise  with  the 
various  members  of  his  family,  while  always  striving  to  make  use,  in 
general  conversation,  of  the  principles  he  has  learned  at  school. 

Self-confidence  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  lip-reader.  He  must, 
if  not  exactly  glorying  in  his  infirmities,  at  least  be  able  to  carry  them 
gaily.  He  must  gather  up  his  courage  and  approach  people  to  engage 
in  conversation.  He  must  lay  aside  as  much  of  his  diffidence  as  he 
can,  for  it  is  only  by  continually  endeavoring  to  understand  people 
that  he  comes  to  understand  them  at  last.  Speech-reading  is  almost 
inevitably  acquired  if  one  has  self-confidence,  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  work,  and  eternal  stick-to-it-iveness. 

Lip-reading  is  not  a  perfect  thing.  I  cannot  say  that  it  puts  the 
deaf  at  once  upon  an  equal  footing  with  hearing  persons.  There  are 
still  many  times  when  I  fail  to  understand  what  is  said  to  me,  and 
many  irritating  moments  when  I  lose  the  thread  of  a  conversation. 
Yet  if  I  try  to  picture  what  I  would  be  without  this  aid,  I  catch  my 
breath  with  something  very  like  terror.  Take  away  lip-reading,  and 
the  old  horror  of  the  first  feeling  of  isolation  comes  back,  whereas, 
now,  there  are  many  times  when  I  forget  that  I  do  not  hear  a  sound 

of  the  voices  around  me.  One  after  another  the  old  inconveniences 
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and  disagreeablenesses  have  slipped  away,  partly  because  I  grew  ac¬ 
customed  to  them,  but  also  because  lip-reading  largely  eliminated 
them.  The  ability  to  converse  in  street  cars  and  public  places  with¬ 
out  attracting  attention,  the  increasing  readiness  to  face  society  and 
meet  strangers,  the  ease  with  which  I  can  travel  alone — these  have 
made  me  feel  the  unquestionable  and  eternal  value  of  lip-reading. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  DEAF.  • 

To  the  American  Teachers  of  the  Deaf: 

Gentlemen  :  The  “Bulletin  International  de  l’enseignment  des 
Sourds-muets”  (International  Bulletin  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf) 
numbers  at  the  present  time  200  subscribers,  belonging  to  sixteen 
different  countries.  America  in  particular  supplies  an  important 
group  of  subscribers,  as  well  as  contributors. 

Our  ambition,  however,  is  to  get  a  number  of  subscriptions — 
both  in  America  and  Europe — sufficient  to  justify  the  publication  of 
our  Bulletin  in  four  languages,  viz.,  French,  Italian,  English,  and 
German. 

We  do  not  hope,  of  course,  to  reach  this  development  all  at  once 
but,  commencing  this  year,  we  wish  to  do  something  towards  it.  All 
papers  addressed  to  us  relating  to  Lip-Reading  will  not  only  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  French,  but  also  will  be  preceded  by  a  resume  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  (a  synopsis,  so  to  speak,  of  the  various  papers)  printed  in  the 
several  languages.  We  have  in  Italy  at  the  present  time  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  to  give  an  Italian  version  of  our  resume. 
With-  fifteen  more  subscriptions  from  America,  we  could  give  an 
English  version  of  the  same. 

The  “Bulletin  International”  is  so  organized  as  to  constitute  a 
sort  of  cooperative  Bulletin  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  We  request 
of  all  funds  and  contributions,  and  we  pledge  to  give  our  time  and 
what  we  may  have  of  intelligence  and  experience  to  the  translation, 
arrangement,  and  publication  of  said  contributions.  It  will  be  of 
great  service  to  our  subscribers  and  contributors  as  well,  the  former 
finding  in  our  Bulletin  most  valuable  information,  the  latter  a  large 
number  of  readers  in  all  countries. 

So  it  is  for  you,  American  teachers,  to  make  the  “Bulletin  Inter¬ 
national”  a  progressive  paper.  This  year  you  will  find  an  English 
translation  of  the  resume  of  the  papers  relating  to  Lip-Reading,  if 
you  can  aid  to  increase  the  number  of  our  American  subscribers. 

The  “Bulletin  International”  is  glad  to  acquaint  its  readers  with 
their  fellow-members  who  represent  the  “Bulletin”  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  We  have  spoken  already  of  Messrs.  Herlin,  Laundrain,  and 
Hogerheyde,  who,  by  forming  a  branch  committee  in  Belgium,  have 
brought  to  us  a  number  of  valuable  friends.  Mr.  Eausto  Colombo 
has  done  a  great  deal  in  Italy.  We  expect  much  of  Mr.  Story  and 
Miss  Hull,  our  corresponding  members  in  England ;  Messrs.  Booth 
and  Fay,  for  the  United  States;  Mr.  Reuschert,  for  Germany; 
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Dr.  Kremberger,  editor  of  “Eos,”  for  Austria,  and  Mr.  Pereira,  for 
Spain.  We  are  trying  to  secure  correspondents  in  every  country 
where  we  already  have  subscribers.  We  shall  of  course  mention  in 
our  volume  the  names  of  our  corresponding  members  and  the  serv¬ 
ices  they  have  rendered  us. 

We  beg  of  all  authors,  the  works  of  whom  were  published 
during  the  school  year  1908-1909,  to  address,  to  Paris  or  to  one  of 
our  corresponding  members  for  transmittal,  an  analysis  of  the  work 
published,  together  with  a  copy  of  said  work.  We  are  especially 
anxious  that  our  annual  bibliography  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

We  have,  on  the  subject  of  Lip-Reading,  numerous  promises  of 
papers.  We  think  necessary,  however,  to  remind  contributors  that 
we  shall  gladly  publish  any  concise  and  substantial  study  on  one  or 
several  of  the  questions  pointed  out  elsewhere.  We  complete  the 
program  we  had  outlined  as  follows :  “Methods  for  teaching  Lip- 
Reading  to  persons  who  have  become  deaf  at  an  adult  age.”  We 
know  that  this  question  will  bring  us  interesting  papers.  Our  Ger¬ 
man,  Swiss,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  correspondents 
will  please  send  their  manuscripts  to  Mr.  Herlin,  at  the  Institut  Pro¬ 
vincial  de  Sourds-muets  de  Berchem-Sainte  Agathe  (Belgium). 
Those  of  other  nationalities  will  send  their  communications  direct 
to  Paris. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  persons  whose  confidence  has  enabled  the 
founders  and  organizers  of  the  “Bulletin”  to  fulfill  their  duty.  We 
feel  assured  that  every  one  will  do  what  is  in  his  power  to  make  this 
publication  progressive  and  useful. 

For  the  Committee. 

(Signed)  B.  Thoeeon. 

Institution  National  des  Sourds-muets, 

254  rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  France. 


[As  a  representative  of  the  International  Bulletin  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  writer  ofifers  his  services  in  receiving  and  forwarding  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  publication.  The  price  of  subscription  is  $1.00  per 
annum.  We  would  make  the  suggestion  that  each  school  in  the 
country  subscribe  for  one  or  more  copies  of  the  Bulletin,  thus  in¬ 
suring  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  subscriptions  to  make  possible 
the  publication  of  an  English  version  of  the  resume  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  issue.  This  in  itself  will  be  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable 
document,  worth  to  a  school  or  to  a  teacher  possessing  it  many  times 
its  cost. — Editor  of  the  Review.] 


CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  AND  GERMAN 

PERIODICALS.1 


THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND  IN  PRUSSIA. 

Prof.  Dr.  Giittstadt  in  Berlin  has  recently  compiled  some  most 
interesting  statistic  material  concerning  the  deaf  and  blind  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  where  he  makes  comparisons  between  the  state 
of  the  deaf  in  the  year  1880  and  the  year  1905.  The  material  shows 
that  deafness  was  less  prevalent  among  infants  in  1905  than  25  years 
previously,  which  fact  undoubtedly  is  due  to  better  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  ear  diseases. 

Out  of  14,344  deaf  men  above  15  years  of  age,  3,825,  or  26.6 
per  cent,  were  married.  The  corresponding  figures  from  the  census 
of  1880  were  9,912,  of  whom  1,290,  or  13.0  per  cent,  were  married. 

For  the  same  periods  there  were  12,356  women,  of  which  22.2 
per  cent  were  married;  8,529  in  1880,  of  which  8.8  per  cent  were 
married.  A  smaller  percentage  of  the  deaf  women  get  a  share  in 
matrimonial  life  than  do  the  men. 

The  statistics  do  not  include  the  offspring  of  the  intermarriages 
of  the  deaf  for  more  than  one  province,  Oppeln,  where  there  were 
91  couples,  of  which  both  parties  were  deaf;  having  in  all  127  chil¬ 
dren,  and  94  couples  where  only  one  party  was  deaf  with  212  chil¬ 
dren.  Only  one  case  of  deafness  has  been  ascertained  between  these 
339  children  of  deaf  parents. 

The  statistics  show  a  far  larger  proportion  amongst  the  blind 
going  in  for  marriage  than  with  the  deaf,  and  the  author  thinks  this 
fact  due  to  acquired  blindness  after  the  people  have  formed  a  family ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same  argument  will  also  apply  to  the 
deaf. 

The  larger  percentage  of  deaf  people  now  marrying  than  25 
years  ago  seems  to  indicate  that  the  social  position  of  the  deaf  as 
wage-earners  is  now  more  favorable  than  formerly,  which  establishes 
the  fact  of  the  forward  stride  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  has 
made  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

1  Reviews  of  articles  in  Scandinavian  and  German  periodicals,  by  Prof. 
A.  Hansen,  Nyborg,  Denmark. 
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The  number  of  persons  enjoying  independent  positions  as 
owners  of  property  or  of  business  is  now  104.5  Per  thousand  (60.8 
in  1880)  ;  employers,  5.4  per  thousand  (1.7  in  1880)  ;  skilled  hands 
or  factory  hands,  344.6  per  thousand  (193.6  in  1880)  ;  unskilled 
laborers,  193. 1  per  thousand  (126.5  in  1880)  ;  people  living  from  in¬ 
terest  or  pensions,  23.8  per  thousand  (8.3  in  1880).  All  these  figures 
illustrate  the  progress  toward  better  social  conditions  the  deaf  have 
accomplished  during  that  period. 

The  number  of  deaf  needing  support  from  the  poor  rate  has  de¬ 
creased  correspondingly.  In  1880,  6.8  per  thousand;  in  1905,  4.1  per 
thousand.  In  making  comparison  between  the  trades  the  deaf  are 
occupied  in,  all  persons  under  15  years  are  excluded. 

In  1880  418  per  thousand  were  not  trained  for  any  special  trade, 
while  in  1905  the  number  dropped  down  to  144.3  Per  thousand. 
Tailoring  seems  to  be  a  favorite  occupation  with  the  deaf,  278.7  per 
thousand  of  their  number  going  in  for  it  (171.8  in  1880)  ;  farming 
comes  next,  with  246.8  (144.3  in  1880). 

The  working  conditions  seem  also  now  to  be  better  for  the 
female  deaf  than  they  used  to  be.  Most  of  them  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  occupations,  209.0  (90.8)  ;  and  in  sewing  and  dress¬ 
making,  149.6  (84.1)  ;  but  the  number  of  deaf  women  not  pursuing 
any  definite  trade  is  continually  high,  550.6  per  thousand  (732.3  in 
1880). 

The  total  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  were  37  in  1875,  with 
2,351  pupils ;  it  arose  to  44  schools,  with  2,742  pupils,  in  1880 ;  and  to 
46  schools,  with  4,314  pupils,  in  1905.  There  were  144  individuals 
both  blind  and  deaf,  and  79  deaf-blind  were  also  feeble-minded. 
Most  of  these  poor  beings  live  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  poor-houses. 

The  world-known  achievement  of  Helen  Keller  in  America  has 
aroused  widespread  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind-deaf  even 
in  Germany.  A  direct  result  of  this  enthusiasm  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  special  school  for  deaf-blind  children  in  the  Oberlinhaus, 
in  Nowawes,  at  Potsdam,  near  Berlin,  under  the  directorship  of  the 
local  clergyman,  Herr  Hoppe,  assisted  by  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  from 
the  royal  school  for  the  deaf  in  Berlin,  Herr  Riemann,  who  both 
work  in  unison  for  the  awakening  of  the  dormant  powers  in  the 
minds  of  14  deaf-blind  pupils.  They  are  generously  aided  in  their 
endeavors  through  the  support  of  the  provincial  authorities.  The 
instruction  is  imparted  by  means  of  the  ordinary  single-handed 
alphabet.  Poor  graduates  will  have  the  good  fortune  to  become  in¬ 
mates  of  the  ‘‘home”  connected  with  this  school.' — [Blatter  fur  Taub- 
stummenbildung.]  A.  H. 


BREATHING  DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  SPEECH  OF 

THE  DEAF,  ETC. 

Dr.  Prof.  Gutzmann,  the  son  of  the  director  of  the  municipal 
school  for  the  deaf  in  Berlin,  has  made  the  study  and  treatment  of 
deficiences  of  speech  his  speciality.  In  a  recent  treatise  he  gives  the 
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results  of  his  investigations  on  breathing  movements  in  their  relation 
to  speech  disturbances.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  conclusions  he  has 
come  to  through  his  studies  may  be  made  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
improvement  of  the  present  articulation  instruction  of  the  deaf  child. 

“When  the  congenital  deaf  child  has  been  taught  some  speech 
in  school  it  has  been  verified  that  the  respiration  is  not  at  all  co¬ 
ordinated  to  the  movements  of  speech.”  Most  of  these  deaf  children 
can  only  produce  a  few  syllables  in  one  expiration,  which  causes 
quite  a  waste  of  breathing  air,  while  the  inactive  breathing  in  the 
congenital  deaf  shows  absolutely  the  same  features  as  in  normal¬ 
speaking  persons. 

It  is  definitely  stated  that  these  facts  are  conspicuous  in  the 
congenitally  deaf.  “In  pupils  having  lost  hearing  after  they  had 
acquired  speech  the  remembrance  of  the  previous  correct  co-ordina¬ 
tion  is  visible  in  their  breathing  curves.” 

The  author  has  compiled  a  collection  of  breathing  curves  from 
deaf  pupils.  These  curves  of  a  forty  years’  old  man,  deaf  at  birth, 

show  that  his  respiration  is  quite  normal  when  at  rest,  but  it  works 
abnormally  quick  when  commencing  to  speak.  He  produces  only  2, 
3,  or  at  the  highest  4  syllables  in  one  expiration,  and  this  is  made  with 
some  effort  and  accompanied  with  considerable  loss  of  air. 

“Many  of  the  curves  clearly  show  when  a  syllable  begins  and 
when  it  stops,  so  that  the '  ascending  expiration  diagrams  in  cases 
resemble  a  flight  of  stepping  stones.” 

The  shape  of  curves  where  children  with  remaining  hearing  are 
concerned  remind  us  of  the  curves  of  normal  children.  “The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  curves  of  congenitally  deaf  pupils  and  semi-deaf  or 
semi-mute  children  is  so  noticeable  that  it  is  quite  feasible,  by  look¬ 
ing  at  them,  to  point  out  to  which  category  a  child  belongs.” 

Dr.  G.  has  removed  speech  troubles  by  the  application  of  syste¬ 
matic  breathing  exercises,  and  he  therefore  recommends  the  intro¬ 
duction  thereof  not  only  at  the  start  of  articulation  instruction,  but 
also  later  on,  and  he  believes  that  the  result  will  prove  that  the  deaf 
will  more  easily  acquire  command  of  oral  utterance,  and  that  he  will 
use  it  more  willingly  toward  his  fellow  sufferer. 

It  is  far  from  being  anything  new  to  admit  breathing  exercises 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf ;  the  results  have,  however,  hitherto 
proved  to  be  somewhat  meager,  and,  consequently,  they  have  again 
been  dropped  in  several  schools.  These  exercises  Dr.  G.  having 
illustrated  through  curves,  seem,  however,  to  have  had  their  recom¬ 
penses. 

The  same  author  has  recently  published  the  report  for  the  first 
year  of  the  clinic,  which  through  his  energies  was  started  in  1907, 
and  which  forms  part  of  the  Berlin  university.  The  number  of 
patients  under  treatment  has  been  very  high.  Among  them  were  34 
persons  suffering  from  deafness,  179  stammered,  23  of  whom  had 
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also  other  speech  trouble ;  one  patient,  a  sergeant  in  the  army,  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  stammering  through  a  theatrical  performance 
where  he  had  to  play  the  role  of  a  stammering  man.  A  great  many 
among  these  sufferers  were  operated  upon  for  adenoids.  Mutism 
not  accompanied  by  deafness  was  found  in  29  cases — almost  all  chil¬ 
dren  whose  linguistic  development  proceeded  abnormally  slowly-. 

Generally  the  treatment  has  consisted  in  muscular  exercises  cf 
chest  and  throat,  etc. ;  in  some  cases  medicine  was  applied. —  [Blatter 
fur  Taubstummenbildung.]  A.  H. 


THE  NEW  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BERLIN  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  royal-imperial  school  for  the  deaf  in  Berlin  has  now  ap¬ 
pointed  a  new  director  in  place  of  the  late  Edw.  Walther,  viz.,  Herr 
Wende,  hitherto  director  of  the  institution  at  Liegnitz,  where  he  has 
served  for  a  long  period  of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  headmaster 
there  in  1901. 

Besides  having  a  long,  successful,  and  faithful  work  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  for  the  deaf  child  to  look  back  upon,  Herr  Wende  has  also 
been  honored  by  his  colleagues  in  being  elected  the  chairman  of  their 
influential  National  Union  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf. 

He  was  born  a  poor  boy  in  a  far-off  village  on  a  sandy  heath,  in 
the  East,  but  the  village  teacher  discovered  his  inborn  qualities  and 
took  interest  in  the  youth  and  assisted  him  in  acquiring  an  education. 

The  post  as  director  of  the  royal-imperial  school  in  Berlin  is  of 
a  special  importance,  as  the  training  of  young  teachers  in  possession 
of  their  certificate  of  teachers  of  the  normal  school  to  a  great  extent 
takes  place  in  this  school  of  the  metropolis  of  the  German  empire. 
At  any  rate,  the  secondary  training  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  with  at 
least  five  years’  service  in  an  institution,  desirous  to  acquire  the 
degree  “headmaster-exam.”  have  to  prepare  themselves  therefor 
under  the  direction  and  advice  of  the  head  of  this  institution. —  [Blat¬ 
ter  fur  Taubstummenbildung.]  A.  H. 


THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  ACTS 
OF  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  NORMAL. 

Prof.  Reuschert,  at  the  royal  and  imperial  school  for  the  deaf 
in  Berlin,  is  now  busily  investigating  the  question  of  signing  by  the 
deaf,  and  the  original  use  of  signs  by  the  normal ;  the  first  volume  of 
an  elaborate  research  work  has  been  issued  lately,  and  the  second  and 
last  is  soon  to  follow.  This  topic  has  recently  come  somewhat  to  the 
front  anew  within  the  circle  of  German  instructors  of  the  deaf,  and 
Dr.  Schumann,  in  Leipzig,  wrote  last  year  a  pamphlet  thereon, 
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wherein  he  advanced  rather  hypothetical  assertion  concerning  the 
processes  of  thinking  of  the  normal. 

The  struggle  between  the  champions  of  oralism  and  signing  for 
the  deaf  is  just  as  old  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  but  Herr  Reuschert 
hopes  to  add  something  to  give  a  clearer  conception  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  his  books  will  at  least  have  the  quality  of  impartiality, 
which  cannot  be  said  about  the  polemic  dealings  with  the  same  topic 
of  Roessler  and  Heidsick  in  the  nineties — Roessler  against  signs,  and 
Heidsick  strongly  in  favor  of  them,  a  standpoint  he,  however,  with¬ 
drew  from  after  his  visit  to  the  American  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
past  century. —  [Blatter  fur  Taubstummenbildung.]  A.  H. 


IS  THE  DOUBLE-HANDED  ALPHABET  PREFERABLE  TO 

THE  SINGLE-HANDED? 

The  (clergyman)  pastor  at  the  church  for  the  deaf  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Rev.  Mr.  Jorgensen,  who  for  some  years  has  been  a  member 
of  the  staff  at  the  institution  in  Copenhagen,  made,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  a  visit  to  England  and  Scotland  in  order  to  study  philanthropic 
and  religious  work  for  the  deaf  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  so 
many  neople  conversant  with  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  for  the 
deaf — the  double-handed,  which  is  exclusively  used  on  the  British 
Islands — and  not  only  friends  or  relatives  of  the  deaf, Tut  also  people 
who  had  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the  deaf.  This  fact  has 
brought  Mr.  Jorgensen  to  think  that  there  must  be  a  natural  reason 
therefor,  and  through  personal  experience  as  to  ease  of  acquiring 
command  of  the  double-handed  alphabet,  he  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  much  easier  to  pick  up  than  the  single-handed,  used 
all  over  the  European  continent  in  slight  variances  of  form. 

He  has  now  brought  the  question  before  the  forum  of  the  deaf 
in  the  “Smaablade  for  dovstumme”  and  before  the  teachers  in  the 
“Nordisk  Tidsskrift  for  Dofstumskolan,”  whether  it  would  be  more 
expedient  to  adopt  the  double-handed  alphabet  in  schools  where 
manual  means  of  communication  still  are  used. 

A  deaf  compositor,  Herr  Petersen,  in  Copenhagen,  has  in  a  later 
issue  partly  adhered  to  the  adoption  of  the  double-handed  alphabet, 
and  he  mentions  that  this  alphabet  is  quite  common  among  school 
children  in  ordinary  grammar  schools  in  towns,  where  the  pupils  use 
it  as  a  secret  means  of  communication  behind  the  back  of  the  teacher 
when  a  classmate  needs  “an  aiding  hand”  in  the  recitation.  This 
current  form  for  a  means  of  cheating  the  teachers  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  used  by  the  English  deaf,  but  this  circumstance  is  abso¬ 
lutely  ignored  by  the  Danish  users  thereof.  Mr.  Petersen  is  conse¬ 
quently  also  inclined  to  judge  the  double-handed  alphabet  much 
easier  because  it  has  been  preferred  by  the  hearing  children,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  occult  origins,  compared  with  the  officially  adopted 
single-handed  for  the  deaf. —  [Nordisk  Tidsskrift  for  Dofstumskolan 
and  Smaablade  for  dovstumme.] 
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AFTER-CARE  FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAF,  ESPECIALLY 
THROUGH  UNIONS  AND  THE  PRESS 
FOR  THE  DEAF. 

An  instructor  of  the  deaf  in  Trier,  Herr  J.  Huschens,  has  given 
his  opinion  on  this  important  matter  in  an  article  in  Blatter.  He 
confesses  his  experience  as  to  unions  is  restricted,  but  as  an  editor  of 
the  Taubstummenfuhrer  (the  Guide  of  the  Deaf)  through  13  con¬ 
secutive  years,  he  has  acquired  some  insight  as  to  the  second  point. 

This  topic,  the  after-care  for  the  graduated  deaf,  has  served 
as  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  deliberation  for  the  German  teachers 
at  the  two  last  general  conferences  at  Hamburg  and  Koenigsberg, 
and  no  teacher  will  fail  to  acknowledge  the  importance  thereof. 

There  are  about  200  different  circles  for  the  deaf  spread  out 
over  the  German  Empire,  and  the  author  thinks  it  expedient  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  problem  of  their  usefulness  from  three  general  points 
of  view : 

1.  Is  it  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  that  the  deaf  associate 
through  unions? 

2.  If  desirable,  what  kind  of  organization  must  these  unions 
have  ? 

3.  Dare  we  or  have  we,  as  their  former  teachers,  any  claim  to 
gain  some  influence  in  the  leadership  of  these  unions  ? 

The  writer  thinks  it  preferable  to  encourage  the  graduated  deaf 
to  return  to  the  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  and  settle  there.  This 
would  be  to  his  advantage  both  for  his  daily  needs  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  language  acquisition;  and  the  number  of  pupils 
coming  from  good  homes  is  considerable.  And  he  thinks  it  quite 
unnecessary  for  this  class  to  form  special  circles.  In  many  cases  it 
would  even  be  inexpedient,  as  they  are  scattered  among  the  hearing 
over  an  extended  area,  the  basis  for  associations,  the  more  dense 
conglomeration,  being  absent. 

But  if  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educators  of 
the  deaf  to  induce  them  to  return  to  the  home  surroundings  when 
leaving  the  institution. 

The  position  of  the  deaf  hailing  from  great  industrial  centers  is, 
however,  very  different.  It  is  likely  that  they  will  go  back  to  similar 
conditions  after  graduating,  where  they  will  form  a  separate  “class” 
among  their  hearing  surroundings. 

The  several  conferences  of  the  deaf  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
introduction  of  signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  where  the  pure 
oral  method  hitherto  exclusively  has  been  applied,  even  to  the  men¬ 
tally  weak,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
that  procedure  have  taken  root  also  among  the  teachers.  Further, 
they  have  made  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  school 
where  secondary  instruction  could  be  acquired  similar  to  what  has 
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been  done  through  Gallaudet  College  in  America.  Although  this 
demand  has  hitherto  been  unanswered,  the  interest  for  that  claim 
has  increased  throughout  the  country.  At  these  assemblies  of  the 
deaf  there  has  also  been  agitated  the  appointment  of  special  clergy¬ 
men  for  the  deaf,  and  in  several  instances  they  have  succeeded  in 
being  heard. 

The  influence  the  union  life  of  the  deaf  has  had  upon  the  public 
conception  of  them  is  therefore  not  to  be  underestimated,  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  desirable  for  the  teachers  to  be  in  contact  with  these 
circles  and  to  lend  their  guiding  influence  to  the  improvement  of 
the  social  and  intellectual  position  of  the  deaf. 

The  unions  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  Stuttgart,  Hanover,  Schlesia, 
and  Berlin  have  within  a  restricted  period  saved  up  money  which 
has  enabled  them  to  assist  in  many  needy  cases,  which  has  had  an 
uplifting  influence  on  other  deaf.  Thus  the  author  gives  an  affirma¬ 
tive  answer  to  the  first  point:  “ Under  certain  conditions  are  special 
unions  for  the  deaf  not  only  admissible ,  but  even  desirable  and 
needed .” 

On  the  other  hand,  circles  having  only  purposes  of  pleasure 
seeking,  or  of  a  social  character,  must  be  considered  as  undesirable. 
The  teachers  ought  to  endeavor  to  inspire  the  adults  with  loftier 
ideals  for  coming  together.  A  natural  condition  for  the  formation 
of  such  a  circle  is  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  deaf 
within  a  narrow  boundary.  Berlin,  with  a  population  of  about 
2,000,000  of  inhabitants  and  2,000  deaf  citizens,  has  not  less  than  20 
different  associations  for  the  deaf ;  Breslau  has  8 ;  Hanover,  7 ; 
Cologne,  3 ;  Essen,  4 ;  Dresden  and  Leipzig  also  4  each. 

To  judge  from  the  names  of  the  twenty  unions  in  Berlin,  they 
seem  to  pursue  widely  different  purposes :  “Central  union  for  the 
interest  and  benefit  of  the  deaf  in  Germany”  (“Zentralverband  fur 
die  Interessen  und  das  Wohl  der  Taubstummen  Deutschlands”)  ; 
“Local  union  for  the  deaf ;”  “Gymnastic  circle  for  the  deaf “The 
union  for  deaf  women “Theatrical  union  for  the  deaf “St. 
Joseph’s  Catholic  social  union  for  the  deaf “Bicycle  union  for  the 
deaf “Union  for  the  furtherance  of  the  interest  of  the  Israelitic 
deaf  in  Germany “Swimming  union  for  the  deaf “The  Lotto 
circle  for  the  deaf,”  etc.,  etc. 

Religious  influence  can  only  be  promoted  in  associated  life  and 
on  a  confessional  basis.  Intermixture  of  the  several  main  lines  of 
religious  beliefs  is  only  apt  to  produce  confusion  and  dissatisfaction. 
Another  line  of  division  would  consist  in  establishing  special  unions 
for  male  or  female  deaf,  as  it  has  been  carried  out  in  Berlin.  But  in 
many  instances  it  would  prove  to  be  wasted  effort  to  separate  the 
two  sexes  into  separate  unions,  the  very  ground  of  the  existence  of 
two  sexes  being  in  many  cases  expressly  the  reason  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  unions,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  to  meet.  It  would 
therefore  be  more  expedient  by  far  to  use  influence  to  see  that 
nothing  takes  place  in  the  association  life  which  is  against  good 
morals. 
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In  response  to  the  second  point,  Mr.  Huschens  says :  It  is  as  far 
as  possible  preferable  to  base  the  unions  for  the  deaf  on  a  con¬ 
fessional  foundation ,  cmd  a  separation  into  two  groups ,  one  for  the 
male ,  the  other  for  the  female  deaf ,  should  be  encouraged. 

When  we,  the  teachers,  continue  to  look  after  the  graduated 
youth  and  to  care  both  for  their  material  interests  and  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare,  this  activity  is  not  due  to  any  hope  of  thanks  or  recompense 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  any  obligation  on  the  other,  but  we  do  this 
because  we  feel  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  attain 
the  very  highest  goal  with  our  pupils,  the  results  have  in  many  ways 
been  modest,  and  we  recognize  that  the  deaf  continually  are  exposed 
to  suffer  in  the  emergencies  of  life,  and  need  an  aiding  and  comforting 
hand,  and  we  who  have  started  their  education  must  be  the  most 
interested  in  their  continual  prospertity  when  school  is  left  behind. 
The  majority  of  the  deaf  hail  with  joy  the  presence  of  their  former 
teachers  in  their  unions,  and  they  gratefully  accept  their  assistance. 

About  170  out  of  the  200  German  unions  of  the  deaf  have 
leaders,  and  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  most  part  of  these  many 
activities  have  no  higher  ideals  for  their  meetings  but  to  cultivate 
mere  ephemerous  purposes.  A  common  phrase  of  the  reports  of  a 
meeting  runs  as  follows :  “The  members  separated  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  under  the  impression  of  having  spent  an  enjoyable 
day.”  How  different  is  the  aspect  of  the  main  part  of  the  remaining 
30  unions,  led  by  either  highly  educated  deaf  or  their  friends,  such  as 
former  teachers,  clergymen,  or  others.  The  content  of  their  annual 
reports  gives  reason  to  rejoice  for  what  has  been  done  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  during  a  year.  The  third  thesis  is  thus  answered:  The  teacher 
has  not  only  the  right  to  claim  interest  in  but  also  has  a  duty  toward 
his  former  pupils  not  to  lose  sight  of  them,  but  to  give  them  counsel 
and  assistance  under  the  different  emergencies  of  life.  Consequently 
they  have  also  the  right ,  and ,  under  certain  circumstances }  even  the 
duty }  to  take  interest  in  their  union  affairs. 

The  need  and  justification  of  having  a  special  press  for  the 
deaf  is  dependent  on  three  conditions:  1.  When  the  deaf  person 
through  his  deafness  has  particular  interests  to  defend ;  2.  When 
these  interests  are  overlooked  by  the  daily  press;  3.  And  when  the 
majority  of  the  deaf  are  unable  to  digest  the  contents  of  the  daily 
press,  even  if  that  press  would  protect  the  cause  of  the  deaf. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  deaf  have  particular  interests 
to  defend,  and  their  special  papers  have  aroused  the  attention  of 
the  public,  which  has  served  to  the  erection  of  “Homes”  for  needy 
deaf  and  for  the  foundation  of  protective  unions. 

The  press  of  the  deaf  has  not  only  had  material  purposes  to 
serve,  but  it  has  also  more  elevated  ideals  to  make  propaganda  for — to 
strengthen  the  religious  belief,  to  enlarge  the  ethical  and  moral 
views,  and  to  broaden  the  spiritual  horizon,  besides,  to  develop  the 
command  of  language. 

The  daily  press  has  with  some  right  been  called  the  sixth  great 
power  of  Europe.  If  that  definition  be  true  as  to  the  role  the  press 
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plays  for  the  hearing,  it  is  far  more  certain  in  regard  to  the  deaf, 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  surrounding  world  with  so  many 
bonds  as  the  hearing.  They  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  strongly 
impressed  by  what  comes  to  them  through  that  avenue. 

It  is  doubtless  that  there  is  both  a  need  and  a  reason  for  having 
a  particular  press  for  the  deaf.  It  is  regrettable  that  our  profession 
has  hesitated  to  acknowledge  such  claims.  Not  many  years  ago 
there  were  teachers  who  thought  it  superfluous.  The  considerable 
number  of  special  papers  at  the  present  day  evidences  the  erro¬ 
neousness  of  such  contention. 

There  are  now  ten  periodicals  for  the  deaf,  some  of  them 
monthlies  and  the  others  bi-monthlies ;  some  Evangelical,  others 
Catholic  or  without  any  confessional  color ;  some  are  edited  by  hear¬ 
ing  persons  and  others  by  deaf  : 

i.  “Blatter  fur  Taubstummen”  (Leaves  for  the  Deaf), in  Gmiind, 
started  56years  ago, being  the  oldest;  2.  “Taubstummenfreund”  (The 
Deafs’  Friend),  in  Berlin  ;  3.  “Taubstummen-Kurier”  (The  Courier 
for  the  Deaf),  Vienna;  4.  “Taubstummenfiihrer”  (The  Guide  for 
the  Deaf),  edited  by  the  author  of  this  article,  Prof.  Huschens,  in 
Trier;  5.  “Deutsch  Taubstummen-Zeitung”  (German  Deaf-Mute 
Journal),  in  Giistrow ;  6.  “Wegweiser  f fir  Taubstummen”  (Guide 
for  the  Deaf),  in  Halle;  7.  “Deutsch  Taubstummen-Korrespond- 
ence”  (German  Correspondence  for  the  Deaf),  in  Leipzig;  8.  “Neue 
Zeitschrift  fur  Taubstummen”  (New.  Periodical  for  the  Deaf),  in 
Hamburg;  9.  “Schweizerische  Taubstummen-Zeitung,”  in  Switzer¬ 
land;  10.  “Die  Chronik,”  in  Berlin. 

At  the  Seventh  General  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf,  held  in  Konigsberg  some  years  ago,  Director  Karth,  from 
Breslau,  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  said:  “We  must  own  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  main  part  of  books  and  dailies  written  for  the 
hearing,  using  difficult  sentence  constructions  and  employing  em¬ 
bellished  metaphorics  often,  surpasses  the  limit  of  understanding  of 
the  average  deaf.”  Director  K.  thought  these  exactions  proper  as  to 
what  such  periodicals  ought  to  offer  to  their  readers  and  issued 
bi-monthly :  Common  human  failures  and  shortcomings  seen  in  the 
light  of  religion  and  ethics,  and  presented  in  a  simple  narrative  style, 
biographies  of  prominent  men  and  women  who  have  taken  active  part 
in  the  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  deaf,  descriptions  of  people  and 
nature  from  near  and  far,  characters  from  history,  articles  on 
natural  science,  hygiene,  sociology,  etc.,  all  plentifully  illustrated 
with  good  cuts. 

In  his  paper  Herr  Huschens  compared  the  content  of  the  three 
periodicals  edited  by  hearing  persons,  “Der  Wegweiser,”  “Taubs- 
tummenfuhrer,”  and  “Blatter,”  with  those  edited  by  deaf  persons — 
the  Swiss  Deaf-Mute  Journal,  edited  by  the  deaf  clergyman  Rev. 
Sutermeister,  therefrom  exempted — and  he  is  of  the  conviction  that 
these  periodicals,  taken  as  a  whole,  fall  far  below  the  standard  of 
the  first  three.  Their  columns  are  often  stuffed  with  stupid  reports 
of  excursions,  balls,  etc.,  or  some  of  them  excel  in  lengthy  articles 
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full  of  venomous  hatred  and  injuries  against  other  deaf  people  or 
institutions,  etc. ;  some  deal  in  frivolous  novels,  anecdotes,  and, 
worse  than  all,  others  do  not  refrain  from  blasphemic  diversions  on 
'  religious  matters.  To  this  it  comes  that  these  periodicals  edited 
by  the  deaf  generally  use  a  style  that  is  replete  with  “big”  words  of 
foreign  origin  and  entangled  phrases,  surpassing  in  difficulty  the 
dailies.  If  the  average  deaf  are  ever  to  comprehend  such  language, 
we  shall  need  the  school  term  doubled  (now  eight  years).  Herr 
Huschens  is  of  opinion  that  the  periodicals  for  the  deaf  must  confine 
themselves  only  to  work  upon  the  main  religious  lines — Evangelistic, 
Catholic,  and  Israelitic.  There  has  been  attempted  an  abortive 
fusion  of  an  Evangelistic  and  Catholic  paper.  He  considers  it  a 
cause  for  rejoicing  that  the  deaf  community  can  produce  and  main¬ 
tain  so  many  papers.  Nobody  would  try  to  deny  the  intelligent  deaf 
the  right  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  to  protect  them, 
but,  likewise,  nobody  would  find  that  only  the  deaf  could  defend 
these  interests  in  the  best  manner.  After  having  shown  the  flaws 
this  press  activity  is  suffering  from,  he  summons  the  profession  to 
join  in  the  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  graduated  pupil,  both 
through  what  may  be  wrought  by  the  pen  and  by  subscription. — 
[Blatter  fur  Taubstummenbildung.]  A.  H. 


THE  SIXTH  MEETING  OF  THE  UNION  OF  TEACHERS 
OF  THE  DEAF  FOR  NORTHWEST  GERMANY. 

About  30  of  the  members  of  this  union  met  in  Eudvigslust,  in 
Mecklenburg,  in  the  first  week  of  October,  1908,  and  the  chairman, 
Director  Soder,  from  Hamburg,  presided.  In  some  commemorative 
words  he  expressed  the  regret  of  the  death  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  this  branch  since  the  last  meeting — Director 

Danger  in  Emden,  Director  Marquardt  in  Bremen,  and  Director 
Walther  in  Berlin. 

He  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  it  was  a  member  of  this 
section,  Director  F.  Werner,  in  Stade,  who  had  delivered  a  valuable 
defense  of  the  oral  method  through  his  book,  “The  Psychological 
Basis  of  the  Oral  Method,”  against  the  several  attacks  on  oralism. 
Altogether,  three  interesting  papers  were  read  and  afterward  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Director  Strackerjahn,  in  Lubeck :  “The  Confirmation  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf.”  The  speaker  divided  the  paper  under 
six  headings : 

1.  The  deaf  child  is  prepared  for  communion  through  the  con¬ 
firmation. 

2.  The  instruction  preparatory  for  confirmation  is  generally 
identified  with  the  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf. 

3.  The  catechism  forms  a  basis  for  the  confessional  formulas 
and  the  dogmatic  doctrines  concerning  the  sacraments. 
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4.  The  instruction  must  not  be  dogmatical,  but  practically 
religious. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  provide  for  such  instruction. 

6.  The  school  for  the  deaf  has  the  duty  to  prepare  the  pupil  for 
membership  in  the  church,  and  it  must  itself  undertake  to  give  the 
instruction  which  leads  to  confirmation,  if  necessary. 

Prof.  Klatt,  of  the  provincial  school  for  the  deaf  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  read  a  paper  on  “Practical  Proceedings  in  Formal  Lan¬ 
guage  Teaching.”  His  paper  contained  five  theses: 

1.  The  necessity  of  a  special  and  extended  study  of  the  formal 
side  of  language  is  due  to  the  particularities  of  speech  acquisition 
that  deafness  necessitates. 

2.  Methodical  systems  have  not  hitherto  outlined  any  organic 
co-ordination  for  the  imparting  of  linguistic  forms  in  unison  with 
other  branches  of  language  teaching. 

3.  The  solution  of  this  question  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  when,  on  the  one  side,  measures  are  made  to  secure  a 
progressive  development  of  formal  language  teaching,  not  only 
in  language  teaching  proper,  but  in  all  branches,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  without  encroaching  upon  the  real  aims  of  the  whole  education. 

4.  Formal  drill  work  is  necessary  for  conjugations  and  declina¬ 
tions. 

The  contents  of  the  paper  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion, 
when  the  most  opposed  views  as  to  formal  language  teaching  were 
manifested.  Mr.  Klatt  invited  the  assembly  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  views  he  had  advocated — that  it  was  necessary  to  include  purely 
formal  exercises  in  the  language  work  in  the  deaf  school — but  this 
invitation  was  declined.  The  discussion  was  considered  a  suffi¬ 
cient  decision  of  the  problem. 

The  third  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Studemann — “The  Elemen¬ 
tary  Reading  and  Language  Book.”  It  consisted  of  the  following 
theses : 

1.  The  school  for  the  deaf  must  supply  the  primary  grades  with 
language  that  permits  a  successful  acquisition  in  the  intermediate 
and  higher  grades  of  the  diversified  branches  of  learning. 

2.  The  didactic  and  psychological  requirements  as  to  natural 
processes  of  instruction  are  to  be  followed  for  the  imparting  of  this 
elementary  language : 

a.  The  instruction  must  be  intuitive  and  must  appeal  to 

what  interests  the  pupil. 

b.  As  to  the  selection  of  linguistic  material,  the  linguistic 

need  of  the  pupil  is  only  to  be  considered. 

c.  The  language  taught  must  be  that  used  in  common  life, 

which  then  will  be  fixed  through  drill  work. 

3.  The  language  teaching  must  proceed  through  free  and  intui¬ 
tive  exercises. 

4.  A  printed  book  is  little  commendable  at  the  primary  stage. 

A.  lively  discussion  followed  the  presentation  of  the  paper,  in 
which  Director  Werner  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  was  advisable 
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to  reduce  the  use  of  written  exercises  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  secure  better  primary  speech  work.  He  referred  to  the  common 
classification  of  mental  activities  into  three  groups  or  types — the 
acoustic,  the  visual,  and  the  motoric.  Ply  nature  the  deaf  belong  to 
the  visual  type,  but  we  must  train  him  and  bring  the  motoric  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  front  in  his  mental  life.  In  illustration  he  mentioned 
some  examples  from  China.  Both  the  phonetic  and  the  formal  side 
of  the  Chinese  language  used  to  be  more  perfect  than  is  the  case  at 
the  present  day.  When  an  address  is  given  to  an  assembly  of  edu¬ 
cated  Chinese,  the  modern  Chinaman  is  not  content  unless  it  is  sup¬ 
plemented  with  the  written  form  of  it.  The  visual  type  and  the 
dependence  upon  the  graphic  form  has  increased  within  the  educated 
class  of  the  present  time,  but  the  preference  of  written  images  has 
been  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  phonetic  and  formal  side  of  the 
language.  We  must  try  to  save  the  deaf  from  a  similar  calamity. — 
[Blatter  fur  Taubstummenbildung.]  A.  H. 


THE  SYLLABIC-MECHANISM  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  ARTICU¬ 
LATION  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

In  his  recently  issued  book  with  the  above  title  Dr.  Paul  has 
proposed  to  reform  the  articulation  instruction  by  replacing  the 
generally  used  articulation  teaching,  which  is  based  on  isolated 
sounds,  by  compounds  of  sounds,  this  being  the  natural  proceeding 
with  the  normal  babe  when  giving  the  first  articulate  utterances. 

The  originality  of  this  point  of  view  seems  to  be  a  little  dubious 
through  the  light  the  famous  champion  of  oralism,  Herr.  Matter, 
throws  on  the  question  in  his  criticism  of  the  book  in  the  November, 
1908,  issue  of  the  “Organ:” 

“I  have  with  greatest  interest  studied  the  content  of  the  book  of 
this  honored  author,  because  the  theories  recommended  therein  for 
the  commencing  of  articulation  instruction  are  quite  congruent  with 
what  I  have  written  on  this  topic  in  several  articles  and  in  my  ‘Fibel,’ 
and  especially  with  my  present  praxis.  The  author  disagrees  with 
what  I  once  recommended,  viz.,  drill  on  sound  elements,  but,  in 
accordance  with  my  views,  he  recommends  such  preparatory  exer¬ 
cises  as  movements  of  the  arms,  blowing  exercises,  etc.,  and  writing 
exercises.  When  Dr.  P.  thinks  these  exercises  should  be  concluded 
after  a  couple  of  weeks,  I  dare  say  that  I,  too,  have  not  used  them 
for  more  than  one  or  two  weeks.  I  then  begin  an  instruction  that 
resembles  that  of  Dr.  P.  very  exactly.  We  agree  also  that  emphasis 
must  be  laid  on  the  syllable,  and  not  on  the  single  sound  element. 
In  the  sentence  printed  on  page  72 — ''Speech  instruction  must  pre¬ 
cede  the  instruction  in  reading’ — is  observed  one  of  my  old  and 
oftentimes  repeated  exactions  to  teachers. .  I  can  give  the  book  my 
best  recommendations  to  all  who  are  eager  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  results  of  articulation  drill.” — [Organ  der  Taubstummen- 
Anstalten.]  A.  H. 


THE  INSTITUTION  PRESS. 


HOW  CAN  WE  REDUCE  SIGNS  TO  THE  MINIMUM? 

This  was  one  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  our  Teachers’ 
Association  held  April  19. 

On  one  occasion  Dr.  Crottter,  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  School 
for  the  Deaf,  was  asked  to  give  his  views  of  “The  possibilities  of  chapel  ex¬ 
ercises  under  Oral  methods.”  Those  who  know  Dr.  Crouter  and  his  mag¬ 
nificent  school,  and  have  seen  the  results  obtained  there  are  ready,  I  am  sure, 
to  believe  implicitly  his  testimony.  This  is  in  part  what  he  said : 

“No  oralist  denies  the  possibility  of  teaching  children  by  manual  methods; 
but  I  know  the  value  of  the  oral  method  and  it  is  by  reason  of  my  belief 
in  the  superior  value  of  that  method  that  I  have  become  an  oralist.  To 
secure  good  oral  communication  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  an  oral  environment ;  there  must  be  an  atmosphere  of  speech  created ; 
it  must  be  the  method  of  communication  known  and  practiced  in  the  school, 
if  you  would  have  it  reach  a  practical  value  in  every-day  communication 
with  your  pupils.  There  was  a  time  when  my  pupils  came  to  me  and 
spelled;  now  they  come  to  me  and  speak.  Speech  is  the  recognized  means 
of  communication.  We  have  no  spelling,  not  even  writing,  unless  the  neces¬ 
sity  arises,  and  there  is  no  question  about  the  possibility  of  conducting 
chapel  exercises,  or  any  other  service  by  means  of  speech  alone.  All  moral 
thoughts,  scriptural  truths,  historical  facts,  anything  and  everything  that 
you  would  present  during  a  service  by  manual  methods,  by  signs,  by  spelling, 
may  be  presented  in  oral  schools  by  means  of  speech  and  speech-reading. 
Of  this  I  am  positive.  I  have  seen  it  tested,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it  for  a 
moment.” 

Experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf  will  no  doubt  agree  that  the  most 
effective  thing  that  could  be  done  to  insure  the  use  of  good  English  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  would  be  to  banish  signs,  from  both  the  inside  and  the 
outside  of  the  class-room.  But  how f  What  are  signs ?  Something  intro¬ 
duced  to  perplex  the  teacher  of  the  deaf?  No!  Signs  are  a  language  which 
appeals  to  the  deaf  through  the  eye  and  produces  an  impression  that  pene¬ 
trates  the  heart  and  mind  and  becomes  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  their 
mental  being.  Some  one  writing  upon  the  nature  of  signs  said,  “Though 
you  should  bind  the  hands  of  the  deaf  pupil,  his  soul,  which  no  man  can 
fetter,  would  still  express  itself,  to  itself  in  signs.” 

The  mistake  of  it  all  is,  that  signs  should  ever  have  entered  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  school  life  of  the  deaf  pupil.  Why?  Because  to  prepare  the 
deaf  for  the  practical  things  of  life  they  must  have  English — Signs  and 
English  are  antagonistic — English  cannot  exist  in  a  pure  state  where  signs 
dominate.  Moreover,  they  narrow  the  mental  vision  and  dwarf  the  intel¬ 
lectual  growth.  No  pupil  who  thinks  in  signs  can  express  himself  in  correct 
English.  Then  how  can  we  eradicate  them  when  they  have  become  the 
soul’s  song?  Force  the  pupil  to  desist?  Never!  The  only  way  I  can  see 
out  of  the  maze  is  to  force  the  other  side — make  it  obligatory — an  unalterable 
law  as  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — that  every  individual  employed  by 
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the  Institution,  from  the  Superintendent  down  to  the  cook  in  the  kitchen, 
shall  spell  to  the  manually  taught  pupil,  and  speak  to  the  orally  taught. 

There  is  a  reasonable  reason  why  this  should  be  done — why  it  should  be 
enforced  if  necessary.  Somehow  the  thought  has  gotten  into  the  minds  of 
some  of  us  that  the  responsibility  of  whether  a  pupil  uses  good  English  or  not, 
rests  upon  certain  individuals  and  certain  places — teachers  and  school¬ 
rooms. 

We  were  never  more  mistaken.  True,  the  use  of  English  and  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  signs  should  begin  in  the  school-room  and  the  success  of  that 
beginning  depends  upon  each  individual  teacher  and  her  faithfulness  to  each 
individual  pupil.  Each  must  build  up  over  against  her  own  door.  But  a 
teacher  cannot  do  all.  There  are  many  parts  of  a  child’s  education  com¬ 
menced  in  the  school-room  which  cannot  be  finished  there. 

Had  you  thought  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  a  child’s  school  term  is 
spent  with  his  teacher?  Teachers  are  not  responsible  for  all  of  a  child’s 
education  and  character.  True,  they  have  the  responsibility  of  laying  the 
foundation  stones  and  seeing  that  they  are  well  and  deeply  laid,  but  there 
are  others  who  must  help  build.  There  must  be  perfect  concert  of  action 
and  purpose,  and  a  pulling  together  for  the  highest  welfare  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  school.  If  a  different  policy  prevails  the  best  interest  of  the 
pupil  suffers  and  it  becomes  impossible  for  officers  or  teachers  to  stand  in 
their  legitimate  places  and  do  their  best. 

It  is  said  that  the  ideal  language  book  for  the  deaf  is  the  one  made  up 
of  conversations.  Doubtless,  we  should  not  miss  the  mark  far  were  we  to 
say  that  one-half  of  the  language  of  a  hearing  child  is  dialogue.  Children 
are  interrogation  points.  They  acquire  by  inquiring.  Every  bright  child 
is  bristling  with  questions.  The  world  is  a  grand  mystery  to  him  and  he 
makes  an  effort  to  find  out  all  that  he  can  about  it.  The  deaf  child  differs 
from  the  hearing  only  in  that  he  hasn’t  the  language  in  which  to  clothe  his 
questions — he  has  the  curiosity  about  things,  but  he  can’t  express  himself. 
Here  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  those  who  meet  our  pupils  outside  of  the 
class-room.  If  we  would  not  use  a  sign,  but  encourage,  coax,  and  persuade 
the  pupil  to  iput  all  his  communications  in  English  we  would,  I  am  sure,  soon 
see  a  decided  improvement.  A  very  small  thing  will  discourage  a  child,  is 
the  reason  I  say  “coax,  encourage,  and  persuade.”  We  cannot  by  frowns 
or  impatience  when  the  child’s  little  fingers  act  slowly  and  his  mind  more 
slowly,  when  his  tongue  gets  twisted  and  he  fails  to  read  his  teacher’s 
lips,  think  that  we  can  wed  him  to  English  for  love’s  sake.  No,  he  will  sue 
for  a  divorce  and  take  the  straight  line — signs — for  the  desired  haven,  and 
dislike  English  with  a  perfect  hatred. 

We  may  talk  all  we  please  of  “temporary  measures,”  as  the  politicians 
say;  we  may  hold  Teachers’  Meetings  and  discuss  the  “pros  and  cons”  until 
doomsday,  but  these  will  not  avail  unless  we  rise  and  act.  If  we  are  in 
earnest  that  our  pupil’s  English  should  be  improved,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
wisest  course  is  that  we  should  here  and  now  take  a  stand.  The  cooperation 
of  all  is  needed.  This  step  may  meet  with  difficulties,  but  will  not  this 
watchfulness,  guardianship,  and  teaching  be  worth  while? — [The  Deaf  Caro¬ 
linian  (N.  C.).'] 


It  is  expected  that  the  new  census  to  be  taken  soon  will  show  the  deaf 
in  each  State  under  separate  classification.  If  the  work  of  the  census 
enumerator  is  done  intelligently,  the  next  census  will  be  the  means  of  placing 
valuable  data  relative  to  the  deaf  in  the  hands  of  each  superintendent  and  be 
a  means  of  locating  many  deaf  children  and  placing  them  in  school.  While 
all  schools  are  doing  all  they  can  to  locate  deaf  children,  still  inevitably  some 
are  missed  and  therefore  all  aids  in  this  direction  are  welcome. 

Over  six  thousand  circulars  have  been  sent  out  this  week  from  the 
superintendent’s  office.  They  are  sent  to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  children  will  be  located  by  this  means.  The 
same  plan  was  tried  about  three  years  ago  with  very  good  results. —  [North 
Dakota  Banner.] 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  1910. 

At  the  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  the  American  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Deaf,  held  in  Morganton,  North  Carolina,  July  8-13,  1905, 
following  a  discussion  as  to  the  enumeration  of  the  deaf  at  the  next  decen¬ 
nial  census,  a  committee  on  this  matter  was  appointed  consisting  of  Drs.  Fay 
and  Gallaudet,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Superintendent  Jones,  of  Ohio. 

At  the  eighteenth  meeting  of  the  Convention  held  in  Ogden,  Utah,  last 
summer,  this  committee  reported  that  it  had  had  a  conference  with  Hon. 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the  Census,  in  May,  1906,  and  that  subsequently 
they  had  presented  to  him  a  communication  in  writing. 

This  committee  urged  as  of  special  importance  for  the  census  inquiry, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  returns  of  residence,  age,  sex,  color,  etc.,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  Occupations  and  wages. 

2.  Liability  to  accidents  in  shops  and  factories. 

3.  Mortality. 

4.  Age  when  deafness  occurred. 

5.  Degree  of  deafness. 

6.  Education. 

7.  Usual  means  of  communication. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  a  permanent  official  of  the  census 
office  be  appointed  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  gather  tabulated  statistics  of 
the  deaf  from  time  to  time. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
December  last,  this  census  matter  was  again  under  discussion,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Board,  consisting  of  Superintendent  Crouter,  of  Philadelphia; 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  and  Superintendent  Johnson,  of  this  School,  was  appointed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Morganton  committee. 

The  census  bill  as  originally  introduced  and  passed  by  the  last  Congress, 
and  which  was  later  vetoed  by  President  Roosevelt  because  of  lack  of  civil 
service  requirements,  we  believe,  contained  no  provision  whatever  for  the 
enumeration  of  the  deaf.  This  situation  was  discovered  only  after  the  bill 
had  got  into  the  conference  committee  between  the  House  and  Senate.  It 
was  then  too  late  to  get  any  new  matter  into  it.  Later,  through  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  Dr.  Fay,  and  Mr.  Booth,  representing  the  deaf,  and  Mr. 
Bledsoe,  representing  the  blind,  who  appeared  before  the  House  Census 
Committee,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  authorizing  the 
Director  of  the  Census  to  have  the  deaf  and  blind  enumerated,  but  only  as 
to  names  and  addresses.  Both  Director  North  and  the  committee  opposed 
a  special  schedule  upon  the  ground  that  such  schedules  greatly  increased  the 
labor  of  a  census,  greatly  delayed  it,  and  added  largely  to  its  cost.  And 
Congress  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  new  bill  for  the  census  (House  Roll  1033),  which  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  which  will  probably  become 
the  law,  includes  in  the  body  of  the  bill  the  substance  of  the  joint  resolution 
above  referred  to,  i.  e.,  names  and  addresses  of  all  deaf  and  blind  persons. 

While  this  does  not  give  us  all  the  details  asked  for  in  the  way  of  special 
schedule,  nor  even  some  that  were  included  in  the  last  two  censuses,  it  will 
still  give  us  the  most  useful  information  and  provide  data  that  may  be  used 
for  subsequent  inquiries  through  correspondence,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  this  was  done  by  Dr.  Bell,  acting  as  special  agent  for  the  1900  census. 

By  statutory  enactments  (March  6,  1902,  and  subsequently)  the  Census 
Office  is  now  a  permanent  institution  and  under  the  bill  now  pending  the 
Director  of  the  Census  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  purchase  ground  and  erect  a  commodious  and  substantial  office 
building  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $680,000. 
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And  hereafter,  the  period  of  three  years  beginning  the  first  day  of  June 
next  preceding  the  census  each  ten  years  will  be  known  as  the  Decennial 
Census  Period,  within  which  period  the  whole  matter  of  the  census  shall  be 
completed  and  published. —  [Silent  Hoosier  (Ind.).] 

It  may  be  said  of  the  House  census  bill,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  that 
it  is  thought  improbable  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law,  the  time  of  the 
Senate  being  so  entirely  taken  up  with  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill,  and 
there  being,  moreover,  considerable  objection  to  certain  civil  service  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  census  bill  that  tends  to  make  Congress  lukewarm  with  regard 
to  pushing  the  bill  to  its  passage.  Failure  to  enact  a  new  law  will,  of  course, 
leave  the  old  law  operative,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  1910  census  will  be 
taken  in  the  same  manner  and  will  collect  the  same  information  as  did  the 
1900  census. —  [Editor  Review.] 


A  SIGN-LANGUAGE  EXHIBIT. 

We  reprint  below  from  the  Minnesota  Companion  two  essays  upon 
Abraham  Lincoln  which  were  written  by  pupils  of  the  Minnesota  school  after 
having  been  given  the  life  history  of  Lincoln  as  narrated  in  the  sign-language. 
The  editor  of  the  Companion,  Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  himself  deaf  and  an  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  sign-language,  gives  editorially  and  very  fully  the  conditions 
under  which  the  essays  were  written,  but  with  the  omission  of  one  important 
fact,  namely,  the  number  of  years  the  pupil  writers  had  been  under  instruc¬ 
tion.  He,  however,  states  that  the  pupils  belong  to  the  highest  class  in  the 
school,  and  from  this  we  assume  that  they  are  about  in  their  twelfth  year. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  exhibit,  for  it  is  a  record — in  form  for  permanent 
preservation  for  illustration  and  study  in  all  time  to  come — of  the  sign -lan¬ 
guage,  both  in  its  shown  possibilities,  and  also  in  its  very  obvious  limitations. 
The  exhibit  will  be  studied  by  our  educators  of  all  schools,  but  probably  not 
more  closely  than  by  those  who  practice  exclusively  English  language  methods, 
with  it  in  view  to  discover,  if  .  possible,  a  recognizable  basis  for  the  claims 
advanced  by  sign-language  users  of  its  superiority  over  English  as  a  medium 
for  “clearly  and  accurately  imparting  information,”  for  securing  mental  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  superior  order,  and  finally  for  giving  a  better  command  of  the 
vernacular.  The  exhibit  will  serve  educators  of  future  generations,  in  the 
probable  absence  from  the  schools  of  concrete  examples  of  its  kind,  to  show 
them  the  kind  and  level  of  thought  to  the  expression  of  which  the  sign-lan¬ 
guage  best  lends  itself,  namely,  narration,  with  its  thought  characteristically 
superficial ;  and  to  show  them,  moreover,  in  the  language  command  exhibited 
by  the  essay  writers,  the  level  of  literature  to  which  they  must  be  largely  con¬ 
fined  as  they  seek,  in  after  life,  enjoyment  and  instruction  through  reading. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  experiment  to  give  classes  of 
similar  grade  in  exclusively  English  language  schools  a  printed  narrative  of 
Lincoln’s  life  to  read,  then  asking  for  a  reproduction  of  this  narrative  in  the 
pupil’s  own  language.  A  comparison  of  results  would  then  be  possible,  and  it 
would  be  decisive  moreover,  either  of  large  value  in  the  sgn-language  for 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  its  lack  of  value,  and 
of  its  wastefulness  of  the  larger  and  surer  values  that  would  be  shown  as 
inuring  to  deaf  children  through  the  exclusive  use  of  English  for  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  communication  and  instruction. 
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The  Companion  exhibit,  with  its  editorial  introduction,  follows : 

The  Educational  Value  oe  the  Sign-Language— An  Illustration  of  Its 
Possibilities  as  a  Means  of  Imparting  Knowledge  to  the  Deaf. 

[During  the  exercises  in  the  chapel  on  the  occasion  of  Lincoln’s  Birthday, 
one  of  the  teachers  gave  in  signs  a  detailed  account  of  the  assassination  and 
death  of  Lincoln  and  the  pursuit  and  death  of  Booth.  Monday  morning  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  teacher  of  the  highest  class,  without  previous  warning,  asked  his 
pupils  to  write  out  what  they  remembered  of  the  address.  They  did  so,  and 

the  results  were  astonishing  as  regards  the  historical  accuracy  of  their  written 
versions  reproduced  from  the  sign  version.  We  present  below  two  of  them. 
The  first  is  written  by  a  pupil  who  was  born  partly  deaf  who  talks  well,  and 
has  a  good  command  of  English.  The  second  was  written  by  a  pupil  born 
totally  deaf,  who  has  no  speech  at  all,  and  whose  language  was  all  acquired 
here  at  school.  Both  versions  are  reproduced  exactly  as  written  by  the  pupils, 
without  a  single  correction  in  grammar  or  punctuation.  We  do  not  offer  them 
as  specimens  of  English  composition,  but  merely  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
sign-language  on  the  lecture  platform  is  a  means  of  imparting  clearly  and  ac¬ 
curately  a  vast  fund  of  information  to  the  deaf.  We  would  call  attention  to 
further  editorial  comment  on  page  8  of  this  issue. — Editor  of  The  Compan¬ 
ion.] 

[The  writer  of  this  was  born  partly  deaf;  talks  well.] 

The  War  of  Rebellion  ended  on  April  9,  1865.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
serving  his  second  term  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Lincoln  was  cheerful  and  happy.  He  had  carried  the  burden 
of  the  nation  for  four  long  and  bloody  years. 

Now  as  he  was  happy  and  cheerful,  one  day  he  planned  to  go  to  a 
theater.  He  invited  two  other  friends  of  his  to  go  with  him  and  his  wife. 

They  had  a  box  seat  in  the  theater.  This  was  at  8  o’clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  14th  of  April  in  1865. 

During  the  performance  on  the  stage  the  people  in  the  theater  cheered 
and  praised  President  Lincoln.  He  gave  an  address  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  performance  went  on  for  about  two  hours. 

John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  President  Lincoln,  was  an  actor  of 
that  theatre.  His  father  and  brother  were  too.  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  handsomest  man  ever  seen.  He  was  plotting  to  kill  President 
Lincoln.  Now  President  Lincoln  was  at  the  theatre,  Booth  saw  that  he  had 
a  good  chance  to  kill  him.  So  about  10  o’clock  of  that  fateful  night,  he  went 
up  stairs  and  shot  Lincoln  in  the  lower  part  of  the  head  from  behind.  Then 
he  jumped  to  the  stage  from  the  box  over  the  rails.  Everybody  in  the  theatre 
heard  the  report  of  the  pistol  but  supposed  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  performance 
-on  the  stage.  But  when  they  saw  Booth  jump  to  the  stage,  they  looked  up  at 
the  box  and  saw  Lincoln  sitting  still  with  his  head  drooping  on  his  chest.  His 
wife  screamed  and  fainted. 

In  a  few  moments  there  was  a  panic  in  the  theatre.  One  of  the  men  in 
the  theatre  ran  after  Booth.  Booth  had  broken  a  bone  near  the  ankle 
by  the  jump  but  ran  to  the  alley  and  mounted  on  a  horse  and  rode  away  with 
great  pain.  Stewart  saw  that  his  chase  was  fruitless  and  gave  up.  Booth  gal¬ 
loped  several  miles  on  his  horse  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Mudd  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  treatment  for  his  broken  bone.  Then  he  galloped  on  toward  the  south. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  in  the  theatre  rushed  to  the  box  and  found 
that  Lincoln  was  not  dead  but  unconscious.  They  took  him  to  a  house  across 
the  street  from  the  tneatre  and  laid  him  on  a  bed.  They  called  for  several 
doctors.  They  came  but  said  that  his  case  was  hopeless. 

Early  in  the  next  morning  at  half  five,  President  Lincoln  died. 

Booth  was  searched  for  all  over  near  Washington.  At  last  he  was  found 
to  be  somewhere  in  a  barn.  The  captain’s  orders  were  not  to  kill  but  to 
catch  him  but  a  soldier  disobeyed  him  and  shot  Booth  in  the  head  near  the 
same  place  when  Booth  shot  Lincoln. 
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[Writer  of  this  born  totally  deaf,  no  speech.] 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  He  had  trouble  very 
much  during  the  Civil  War.  The  Civil  War  lasted  1865.  President  Lincoln 
was  happy  after  the  civil  war  was  over.  He  wanted  to  have  a  good  time  with 
his  wife.  They  went  to  a  large  entertainment  with  his  officer  and  a  young 
lady.  They  were  placed  in  a  box.  The  people  who  attended,  saw  them  and 
praised  them  highly.  President  Lincoln  got  up  and  bowed  to  the  people 
several  times.  After  that  he  paid  attention  to  the  show. 

Mr.  Booth  was  a  nice  fellow.  He  had  been  prepared  to  murder  Lincoln 
for  long  time  with  his  several  friends.  He  heard  that  Lincoln  was  in  the  en¬ 
tertainment.  He  got  ready.  He  entered  the  there  and  went  behind  President 
Lincoln  a'nd  went  nearer  and  nearer  him  enough  to  shoot.  He  shot  Lincoln, 
suddenly  he  took  his  knife  to  defend  himself  from  Lincoln’s  officer.  He  cut 
him  by  his  arm.  Then  Booth  ran  and  jumped  over  about  14  feet  deep. 

He  got  a  horse  and  ran  away  with  his  friend  Herold.  They  hid  in  the 
woods  for  several  days. 

President  Lincoln  died  and  his  body  was  brought  to  his  old  home  at 
Illinois.  It  was  April  15,  1865. 

Mr.  Booth  crossed  Potomac  river  with  Herold.  He  had  one  of  his 
legs  injured  badly  through  he  had  jumped  14  feet.  But  he  could  hardly 
walked  toward  the  South  to  escape.  He  arrived  a  farmer’s  house  and  invited 
them  to  sleep  in  a  barn.  Somebody  told  the  U.  S.  army  about  it.  A  captain 
and  his  soldiers  which  there  were  29  soldiers  came  there.  The  captain  set  a 
fire  to  the  barn  which  Mr.  Booth  refused  to  go  out.  Herold  was  captured. 
Mr.  Booth  intended  to  go  out.  One  of  the  soldiers  disobeyed  his  captain  and 
shot  him  by  his  neck  like  Lincoln’s  neck  which  Booth  had  shot.  Booth 
suffered  severely  for  two  hours  and  died.  Some  of  his  relatives  buried  him. 
Several  friends  of  Booth  who  knew  it  but  kept  secret  and  were  hanged.  Some 
of  them  were  in  the  jail  for  all  of  their  life. 

[Below  is  additional  comment  upon  the  productions  by  the  editor  of  The 
Companion.] 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all  readers  of  The  Companion  whose 
minds  are  not  sealed  by  prejudice,  to  the  articles  appearing  on  the  first  page 
of  this  issue.  They  consist  of  two  written  versions  by  pupils  in  this  school,  of 
an  address  given  in  signs  on  the  occasion  of  Lincoln’s  birthday.  We  will 
briefly  state  the  conditions  under  which  the  translations  were  written : 

1.  The  address  was  part  of  a  holiday  program,  and  the  pupils  had  no  idea 
that  they  would  be  called  on  to  reproduce  it  in  writing.  Therefore  they  paid 
only  ordinary  attention  to  it. 

2.  Four  days  after  the  address,  the  pupils  were  asked,  without  previous 
warning,  to  write  down  what  they  remembered  of  the  account  given. 

3.  One  of  the  versions  is  written  by  what  we  call  a  “semi-mute”  pupil ;  the 
other  by  a  congenital  one. 

4.  Neither  of  the  pupils  had  ever  read  or  been  given  a  detailed  account  of 
the  great  tragedy  of  Lincoln’s  death.  Therefore  what  they  wrote  was  wholly 
derived  from  the  signed  address. 

5.  Both  the  articles  are  printed  exactly  as  written  by  the  pupils,  without 
one  correction  or  emendation. 

The  attitude  toward  the  sign-language  occupied  today  by  the  great  majority 
of  educators  of  the  deaf  is  that  it  should  be  rigidly  restricted,  if  not  wholly 
suppressed,  in  the  classroom,  to  the  end  that  sufficient  opportunity  may  be 
given  for  practice  in  the  use  of  English,  either  spoken,  spelled,  or  written. 
In  addition,  the  moral  influence  is  toward  the  encouragement  of  a  habit  among 
pupils  and  officials  of  an  increased  use  of  English  outside  of  the  schoolroom. 
We  may  add  that  this  is  the  policy  of  our  school  at  present,  as  it  has  been  for 
years. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  educators  of  the 
deaf  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  utility  of  the  sign-language  as  an  agent  for 
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imparting  knowledge  on  the  lecture  platform  and  in  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
struction,  both  at  school  and  out  in  the  world.  Therefore  they  believe  that  the 
language  should  be  retained  for  such  purposes. 

In  presenting  the  exercises  printed  on  our  first  page,  it  was  our  idea  to 
offer  indisputable  proof  of  such  utility.  If  children  at  school  can  be  told  some 
great  historical  event  in  signs,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  days  can  repro¬ 
duce  from  memory  in  fairly  good  English  such  an  accurate  account  as  the  one 
we  submit,  is  it  wise  or  kind  to  advocate  the  entire  suppression  of  the  sign- 
language  from  the  education  and  the  lives  of  the  deaf? 

The  instance  thus  adduced  is  but  one  of  many  showing  what  can  be  done 
with  the  sign-language  on  the  lecture  platform.  The  whole  field  of  history  and 
fiction  can  thus  be  opened  up  to  the  deaf.  Nay  more,  there  is  practically  noth¬ 
ing  in  science  or  nature  that  cannot  be  presented  to  them  simply  and  clearly. 
By  this  means  their  minds  are  broadened,  their  imagination  stimulated,  and 
their  lives  made  fuller  and  consequently  happier.  Let  us  all,  educators  of  the 
deaf,  unite  in  concentrating  our  efforts  toward  the  teaching  of  English  in  the 
classroom,  and  to  that  end  close  the  door  upon  the  sign-language  almost  or 
wholly,  as  our  judgment  points  out.  But  let  us  not,  from  a  feeling  of  pre¬ 
judice,  deny  to  the  language  of  gestures  the  good  that  is  in  it  and  the  good 
that  it  may  do  when  rightly  used. — Editorial  in  The  Companion.] 


DEVICES  IN  TEACHING. 

New  devices  in  teaching  are  always  turning  up,  and  the  originator  of 
each  is  very  apt  to  think  that  he  or  she  has  solved  finally  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  teaching  work.  As  a  rule,  none  of  them  goes  very  far — the 
chief  advantage  of  each  device  is  that  it  suits  the  special  gift  of  the  person 
who  devised  it,  and  in  another  person’s  hands  it  does  not  work  as  well  as 
some  other  way  will.  Still,  we  wish  that  our  school  papers  would  once  in  a 
while  mention  some  plan  of  presenting  the  familiar  difficulties,  which  in  their 
respective  schools  has  been  found  to  work  well.  Following  is  a  way  of 
doing  “idiom  work”  which  in  some  classes  of  our  school  has  worked  much 
better  than  the  stereotyped  method.  The  teacher  gives  a  question,  and  then 
gives  all  the  possible  answers  to  it,  under  all  conceivable  circumstances, 
which  are,  like  other  exercises,  written  down  in  exercise  books.  In  review 
work,  the  question  can  easily  be  changed,  so  as  to  bear  on  some  subject  in 
which  the  pupils  are  interested,  and  the  answers  consequently  deal  with 
realities,  not  with  imaginary  conditions.  A  sample  will  illustrate. 

Question:  How  are  the  merchants  in  Talladega  getting  along? 

Answers :  (Unfavorable.)  They  are  having  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it,  as 
trade  is  very  dull. 

They  can  hardly  keep  their  heads  above  water  these  hard  times. 

They  are  having  up-hill  work,  but  I  reckon  they  will  pull  through. 

Some  of  them  are  in  a  tight  place,  owing  to  lack  of  capital,  slow  col¬ 
lections,  etc. 

They  can  hardly  get  back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one. 

Their  noses  are  on  the  grindstone,  sure  enough. 

(Moderately  Favorable:)  As  a  rule,  they  are  just  about  holding  their 

own. 

In  general,  they  are  just  making  a  living. 

They  are  doing  a  moderate  business,  at  a  fair  profit. 

Business  is  dull  at  present,  but  it  is  slowly  picking  up. 

They  have  to  hustle  to  get  along,  but  they  manage  to  keep  going. 

(Favorable:)  Some  of  them  are  getting  on  swimmingly. 

A  few  of  them  are  making  money  hand  over  fist. 
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Some  of  them  are  just  raking  in  money. 

One  or  two  of  them  are  on  the  top  wave  of  success. 

A  few  are  succeeding  beyond  all  expectation. 

(Uncertain:)  I  don’t  know;  I  am  not  posted  on  trade  conditions. 
I  am  not  informed  on  that  subject. 

I  have  no  information  on  that  subject. —  [Alabama  Messenger.] 


Details  are  asked  for  by  the  Alabama  Messenger,  details  as  to  the  work 
of  the  class-room,  and  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  inquirer.  Glittering 
generalities  are  all  very  well ;  they  have  an  imposing  effect  when  presented 
in  print,  but  a  definite  and  detailed  outline  of  any  special  exercise  is  worth 
a  whole  page  of  rhetoric  on  “the  need  of  originality  and  inventive  faculty  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor.”  Reticence  as  to  details  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
fear  that  if  one  tells  how  a  certain  object  is  attained  in  class,  some  wiseacre 
will  be  moved  to  remark  that  “every  teacher  of  any  sort  of  intelligence  ought 
to  know  that  without  being  told.”  We  confess  to  being  of  a  low  grade  of 
intelligence  if  that  admission  will  only  actuate  our  esteemed  contemporaries 
to  do  as  the  Messenger  has  done  so  well  in  the  illustration  which  we  quote 
in  “Among  the  Exchanges”  [given  above.] 

And  we  here  make  mention  of  a  little  scheme  we  have  had  in  operation 
for  some  months.  Every  pupil  in  the  class  has  had  more  or  less. instruction 
in  speech  and  speech-reading,  and  it  is  required  that  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  class  be  carried  on  by  speech,  or  in  case  this  is 
impossible  (as  it  often  is),  then  by  writing  on  the  wall-slates.  To  encourage 

the  speech  habit,  a  number  of  simple  sentences  are  written  on  the  slate  by  the 
teacher  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  and  these  are  of  a  kind  to  be  of  use 
in  daily  conversation  : 

Where  is  my  book? 

I  have  lost  my  pencil. 

Please  lend  me  your  knife. 

A  marked  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  use  of  speech  since  this 
plan  has  been  in  operation.  As  need  arises,  “legible”  forms  are  suggested 
instead  of  those  hard  to  catch.  Any  pupil  detected  in  making  signs  is 
marked.  It  will  be  admitted  by  any  candid  teacher  in  a  combined  system 
school,  that  the  general  atmosphere  is  not  favorable  to  speech.  And  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  this  is  unfortunate  for  the  pupil.  Any  course  of  action 
which  will  tend  to  change  this  is  surely  to  be  encouraged.  What  is  your 
method,  fellow-teachers  of  the  combined  system  schools,  for  inducing  your 
pupils  to  make  a  practical  use  of  their  “normal”  powers  of  communication? — 
[California  News.] 


Little  Finland  has  schools  for  the  deaf  as  good  as  the  best  if  we  are  to 
believe  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  British  Deaf  Times.  In  some 
respect  they  appear  to  be  ahead  of  American  schools,  as  witness  the  following 
extract  from  the  article  in  question : 


Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  scholastic  authorities ;  (he  principals  by 
the  Senate.  They  become  eligible  for  pensions  after  thirty  years’  service. 

Each  year  the  Government  offers  special  facilities  to  three  or  four 
principals  or  teachers  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  enabling  them  to  visit  other 
countries,  the  fund  being  available  in  such  a  manner  that  each  teacher  can 
count  on  being  permitted  to  take  at  least  two  foreign  tours  in  the  course  of 
his  career.— [Kentucky  Standard.] 
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THE  NEW  SITE  OF  THE  SALEM,  OREGON,  SCHOOL. 

After  careful  examination  and  consideration  of  all  the  various  proposi¬ 
tions  submitted,  the  Board  have  decided  upon  a  site  for  the  new  school. 

It  consists  of  between  fifty-three  and  fifty-four  acres,  adjoining  the  city 
limits,  on  the  Oregon  Electric  Interurban  Railway  to  Portland,  near  a  city 
car  line  with  fifteen  minutes  service,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 

the  Fair  Grounds’  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Thus 
the  transportation  facilities  are  about  as  convenient  as  one  could  desire. 

The  city  water  and  sewerage  system  are  easily  available,  and  this  is 
particularly  desirable  as  the  city  is  preparing  to  pipe  in  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  the  purest  mountain  water. 

The  tract  of  land  contains  about  seventeen  acres  of  reasonably  high 
building  site,  perfectly  drained,  and  about  thirty-six  acres  of  extremely  fertile 
lowland  especially  adapted  to  gardening  and  dairying. 

There  are  three  orchards  on  the  tract,  sufficient  to  afford  the  school  an 
abundant  supply  of  fruit.  A  small  grove  of  native  firs  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  grounds. 

The  present  building  improvements  consist  of  two  small  dwellings,  and 
a  frame  school  building  40  x  60  ft.,  with  three  stories  and  a  high  basement, 
originally  built  by  a  society  of  Quakers,  as  an  industrial  school,  or  “Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.”  Without  radical  alteration  this  building  will  be  converted 
into  an  industrial  building,  thus  serving  its  original  purpose,  and  leaving 
available  for  other  purposes  some  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  which,  with¬ 
out  such  a  building,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  spend  in 
providing  space  for  the  industrial  department,  storage,  etc.  One  of  the  small 
cottages  will  be  used  for  employees,  and  the  other  temporarily  fitted  up  as  an 
isolation  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

The  new  site  is  one  and  three-fourths  miles  from  the  Capitol  building 
and  the  business  part  of  the  city.  A  short  distance  from  the  rear  is  a  large 
tract  of  timber,  where  the  boys  who  love  the  woods  can  always  find  some¬ 
thing  to  interest  them.  At  the  present  location  the  school  has  about  55  acres 
under  cultivation.  At  the  future  location  it  will  have  about  45  acres  avail¬ 
able  for  cultivation,  and  as  the  soil  is  of  the  highest  productive  quality,  we 
anticipate  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  school  for  many  years  to  come  with 
an  abundance  of  milk,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

The  site  of  the  future  school  is  about  half  mile  from  the  Willamette 
River,  and  the  upper  decks  of  passing  boats  can  be  seen.  When  high  enough 
to  see  over  the  trees  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Hood  can  be  had.  The  site  is  higher 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  commands  a  very  pleasing  view  of  the 
hills  beyond  the  Willamette,  but  not  such  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley  as  we 
now  enjoy. 

The  price  paid  for  the  property  was  $17,325.00,  whicn  was  considered 
very  reasonable,  considering  the  comparative  advantages  offered  by  other 
sites  and  prices  asked.  No  suitable  site  within  a  mile  of  a  car  line  could  be 
had  for  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  while  desirable  sites,  with 
satisfactory  elevation  and  good  drainage,  on  a  car  line,  and  within  or  near 
the  city  limits,  ranged  in  price  from  $600  to  $3600  per  acre,  and  most  of  these 
tracts  were  considerably  less  than  the  minimum  of  20  acres  desired,  and 
several  wholly  unimproved,  and  of  a  poor  quality  of  soil,  or  quite  flat  and 
rather  poorly  drained. —  [Oregon  Outlook.] 


Governor  Shafroth  has  signed  Senate  Bill  No.  21  declaring  this  school 
an  educational  institution,  which  removes  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  According  to  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  good  lawyers 
and  at  least  two  Attorney  Generals,  there  was  really  no  need  for  legislative 
action  as  the  courts  would  have,  decided  in  our  favor,  but  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  having  gone  into  it,  decided  to  take  no  chances  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  mandamus  suit  against  the  superintendent  by  the  Commission, 
which  left  the  matter  in  statu  quo. —  [Colorado  Index.] 
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A  SAD  CASE. 

We  are  having  constant  reminders  of  the  dreadful  fate  that  almost  surely 
awaits  the  deaf  child  who  is  not  being  educated.  When  such  conditions 
exist  without  fault  on  the  part  of  others  it  is  a  calamity  indeed.  When 
there  is  personal  responsibility  therefor  it  is  not  only  folly  but  cruelty.  An 
instance  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  above  proposition  was  presented  to  this 
school  last  spring.  A  gentleman,  the  uncle  of  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  now 
fully  grown,  came  to  Knoxville  from  an  adjoining  State  in  search  of  the 
young  man  in  question,  who  had  been  lost  for  several  weeks.  His  home 
was  in  a  State  where  there  is  a  good  school  for  the  deaf.  The  boy  was 
bright  and  capable  of  learning.  His  parents  were  in  good  circumstances  and 
fairly  intelligent,  but  their  unreasoning  selfishness,  their  unwillingness  to 

bear  separation  necessary  to  have  the  child  educated  (a  selfishness  which 
many  well  meaning  parents  often  mistake  for  parental  love)  kept  the  boy  at 
home  in  ignorance  till  he  became  a  man.  Then  they  could  not  control  him, 
could  not  even  make  him  know  their  will  on  many  things. 

A  party  of  his  neighbors  went  to  Chattanooga  on  the  river  with  logs. 
The  young  man  went  with  the  party  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  his  friends. 
On  the  return  trip  he  became  separated  from  his  companions  at  Luttrell, 
Tenn.,  within  less  than  a  hundred  miles  of  his  home.  He  soon  realized  that 
he  was  lost  and  began  a  vain  effort  to  get  home,  but  he  could  not  tell,  nur 
did  he  know,  whence  he  came  nor  where  he  would  go.  He  could  not  write 
his  own  name  and  address  nor  anything  to  locate  or  identify  his  friends' — 
things  that  a  bright  deaf  child  learns  during  the  first  few  months  at  school — 
so  he  wandered  off  aimlessly,  unable  to  receive  any  help  from  willing  hearts 
and  hands,  unable  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  those  trying  to  assist  him. 
When  the  uncle  was  in  Knoxville  the  family  had  already  expended  a  large 
part  of  what  they  once  possessed  in  a  fruitless  search  for  one  who,  with  a 
few  years’  education,  could,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  have  traveled 
as  safely  and  found  his  way  home  as  easily  as  any  member  of  his  family. — - 
[Report  of  Tennessee  School.] 


THE  DEAF  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  first  regular  system  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Sweden 
was  begun  in  1809  by  Per  Aron  Borg,  who  founded  an  institution  at  Manilla 
in  Stockholm,  which  soon  afterwards  became  a  state  establishment  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  center  of  the  work  for  more  than  half  a  century.  During 
the  period  of  1864-89  a  number  of  new  establishments  of  private  character 
sprang  up,  and  vigorous  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  deaf  and  dumb 
articulation  method.  The  great  reform,  however,  came  in  1889,  when  a 
statute  was  passed  redounding  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Sweden,  and  giving 
her,  so  far  as  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  is  concerned,  a  position  of  honor 
in  the  educational  world.  In  accordance  with  this  law  the  education  of  these 

afflicted  children  is  an  obligatory  public  duty,  within  the  province  of  the 
county  councils,  yet  with  important  assistance  from  the  State,  which  also 
enjoys  the  right  of  a  certain  superintendence  of  the  work.  The  school  age 
is  from  seven  years  onward,  and  the  instruction  continues  for  eight  years 
from  the  time  of  the  pupil’s  entry  into  the  school.  Even  private  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Sweden  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  public 
school  boards.  The  Swedish  deaf  and  dumb  schools,  upon  which  a  sum  of 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  has  already  been  spent,  are 
planned  upon  a  large  scale,  each  establishment  accommodating  a  hundred 
pupils  or  more,  and  they  are  housed  in  new  and  excellent  buildings  fitted  with 
all  the  most  recent  of  educational  appliances. —  [British  Deaf  Times.] 
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HEREDITARY  DEAFNESS. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  deafness,  like  numerous  other  human 
defects,  is  hereditary  in  certain  ;cases.  The  perpetuation  of  this  tendency  is 
undesirable. 

But  how  check  it,  how  decrease  it?  Legislation  is  deemed  inadvisable. 
There  remains  only  the  education  of  the  deaf  public  toward  the  avoidance 
of  matrimonial  unions  where  this  hereditary  tendency  is  likely  to  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  or  enhanced.  And  here  is  a  field  for  missionary  work  open  to  officers 
and  teachers  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf.  They  should  take  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  educate  the  deaf  boys  and  girls  toward  the  avoidance  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  tendency.  The  congenitally  deaf  and  those  having  one  or  more  deaf 
relatives,  should  be  strongly  and  kindly  urged  to  avoid  matrimonial  unions 
with  those  similarly  circumstanced.  By  forming  unions  with  those  entirely 
free  from  hereditary  taint  as  to  deafness,  the  tendency  in  the  offspring  will 
be  reduced  one-half,  and  the  inclination  of  nature  to  revert  to  the  normal 
will  further  aid  in  decreasing  the  hereditary  element.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  deaf  couples  are  strongly  averse  to  having  deaf  offspring.  Therefore 
we  believe  that  if  all  our  schools  made  it  a  part  of  their  education  to.  train 
the  pupils  to  the  avoidance  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  their  own  mis¬ 
fortune,  much  good  would  result.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  adult  deaf 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  matter  and  in  their  societies  and  associations 
they  should  discuss  it  freely,  and  take  a  strong  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
mating  of  deaf  persons  who  have  the  hereditary  tendency  on  both  sides. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  school  training,  supplemented  by  the  after-school 
influence,  would  create  a  strong  public  sentiment  among  the  deaf  that  would 
surely  tend  to  the  decrease  of  matrimonial  unions  in  which  the  risk  of  heredi¬ 
tary  transmission  of  deafness  is  considerable. —  [Minnesota  Companion.] 


Some  one  has  aptly  said  that  there  should  be  “joy  in  every  task.”  How 
true  this  is!  We  can  do  our  best  work  only  when  we  are  working  joyously, 
with  a  tireless  heart  to  back  up  the  tired  hands.  Let  us  take  the  newspaper 
reporter,  for  example.  How  many  interesting  interviews  would  he  get  if 
he  prefaced  his  questions  by  a  frown  or  a  snivel !  It’s  the  bright,  cheery, 

happy-go-lucky  fellow  who  forges  ahead.  Or  take  the  grocery  boy.  If  in 
the  evening  of  a  busy  Saturday  he  allows  his  heart  to  grow  weary  along  with 
his  body,  his  services  will  not  be  long  required. 

Now  if  this  be  so  in  the  business  world  where  everything  is  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  how  much  more  true  it  is  in  the  school-room  where  mind 
has  to  meet  mind  and  feel  the  rebound  of  one  against  the  other.  The  pupil 
or  teacher  who  comes  into  the  school-room  with  a  scowl  on  his  face  and 
bitterness  in  his  soul  has  small  show  of  helping  himself  or  others ;  and  the 
sooner  he  changes  his  views,  if  he  be  a  pupil,  or  his  vocation,  if  he  be  a 
teacher,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  We  cannot  all  be  happy  all  the  time, 
but  if  it  comes  to  the  worst  we  can  “hold  up  our  heart  with  both  hands”  and 
return  cheery  word  and  smile  for  cheery  word  and  smile.— -fM.  in  Colorado 
Index.] 
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CORRECT  VERSUS  INCORRECT  PRONUNCIATION. 

The  question  of  a  standard  for  pronunciation  is  one  that  pre¬ 
sents  many  points  of  interest.  Shall  each  one  of  us  pronounce 
words  as  best  please  his  ear,  shall  he  imitate  his  special  friend  whom 
he  admires,  or  shall  he  follow  a  dictionary  ? 

If  the  last  is  taken  as  one’s  authority,  which  dictionary  shall 
it  be  ? 

Students  of  phonetics,  especially  those  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  others,  are  calling  for  a  standard,  a  model  which  they  can 
follow. 

We  hope  that  Dr.  Bell  will  soon  give  us  his  idea  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  yet  the  writer  recalls  his  remark  when  asked  what  the 
standard  should  be  :  “Well,  what  is  the  standard?  Is  it  that  of 
Eondon,  New  York,  or  Boston  ?  ” 

While  we  are  waiting  for  Dr.  Bell’s  help  let  us  consider  whether 
the  pronunciation  of  the  following  wTords  could  possibly  be  allowed 
by  any  standard.  The  writer  has  heard  the  pronunciation  as  given 
below  by  teachers  of  speech. 

The  following  plan  is  submitted  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
serve  to  make  persons  more  careful  in  pronunciation.  The  first 
column  has  the  incorrect,  the  second  that  which  is  generally  accepted 
as  correct  usage. 
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REPORT  OF  WORK  IN  VISIBLE  SPEECH  IN  THE  MT. 
AIRY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

I  have  five  classes  in  the  highest  grade  of  our  advanced  or  gram¬ 
mar  department.  The  graduating  class  is  called  A1.  When  the  fifth 
class  came  to  me  last  autumn  they  had  been  so  long  on  their  journey 
from  the  first  grade,  in  the  primary,  to  this  grade  that  they  had 
almost  forgotten  what  a  diagram  was — much  less  could  they  read' 
them.  The  other  classes  I  had  done  some  diagram  work  with  last 
year. 

We  began  regular  work  about  the  ist  of  November,  and  have 
had  on  an  average  fifteen  minutes’  drill  each  school  day  since,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  about  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes’  work  a  week. 

The  pupils,  as  a  whole,  enjoy  the  Visible  Speech  work.  When 
we  had  scarcely  begun  it  I  found  that  some  of  the  girls  had  been 
sending  postals  to  their  friends  in  Gallaudet  College  written  in  very 
bad  Visible  Speech. 

The  other  day  I  discovered  that  the  manager  of  the  base  ball 
team  was  writing  his  notices  for  the  team  in  Visible  Speech  symbols. 
Their  efforts  to  learn  and  use  the  symbols  is,  I  think,  commendable 
and  amusing,  too. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  pupils  understand  it  and  apply 
it.  In  writing  anything  in  the  symbols  I  have  shown  them  that 
they  must  study  their  own  speech  and  symbolize  it,  and  it  brings 
out  many  interesting  facts  regarding  their  pronunciation.  There 
are  words  which  I  thought  they  knew  how  to  pronounce  correctly 
quite  wrong,  and  their  surprise  at  this  fact  equals  mine. 

Very  often,  when  I  symbolize  something  for  the  pupils  to  read, 
they  question  the  correctness  of  my  pronunciation.  I  love  to  have 
them  do  this,  because  it  keeps  up  their  interest  and  also  shows  me 
that  they  are  studying  it  thoughtfully. 

The  pupils  are  very  fond  of  putting  the  little  poems  from 
“Stevenson’s  Child’s  Garden  of  Verse”  into  symbols.  I  hope  to 
send  you  some  of  them  and  also  a  fable  or  two  in  a  few  days.  I  shall 
send  only  a  few  from  each  class,  just  enough  to  show  their  individ¬ 
uality,  for  it  comes  out  quite  plainly  in  this  work,  I  think. 

I  am  hoping  great  things  for  the  pupils  in  this  knowledge  of 
Visible  Speech.  It  must  benefit  their  speech,  I  am  sure,  for  it  has 
helped  me  to  gain  a  nicety  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  French 
and  German  words,  so  I  safely  conclude  that  it  will  serve  them 
equally  well. 
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The  pupils  of  the  B  grade  in  this  department  also  have  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Visible  Speech  by  Miss  Olin,  the  special  articulation  teacher 
of  that  grade.  Their  work  seems  most  creditable,  and  I  am  en¬ 
couraged  to  think  that  next  year  I  shall  not  have  to  begin  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  new  classes  that  come  to  me,  but  can  just  go  on 
building  on  a  good  foundation. 

Of  the  five  classes  which  I  teach,  I  get  the  best  work,  strangely 
enough,  from  the  fourth,  next  to  the  lowest  in  the  grade.  They 
write  quite  rapidly  and  read  almost  as  rapidly  as  I  myself.1 

There  is  one  thing  all  the  pupils  object  to,  and  this  is  in  a  phrase 
like  this,  “  not  to  go,”  the  use  of  two  t’s.  They  say  in  speaking 
they  use  only  one.  Their  observations  are  indeed  interesting. 

A.  Evelyn  Butler. 

1  The  above  is  a  significant  statement.  It  would  seem  to  support  our  con- 
tentio  1  that  we  must  look  to  the  youngest  pupils  for  the  best  results  from  the 
study  of  the  symbols.  Their  speech  has  not  become  so  crystalized  into  fixed 
forms  that  the  change  which  might  follow  the  better  comprehension  of  the 
sounds  of  words  is  difficult  of  attainment.  M.  G. 
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lu  [3  ovmr)j-Q3jv[3umi  loyru  Kronor  d  lu 

SjAAj-OJL  PQ0P3  ]0,Ofaj')7-0f3'l/7r0  Edgar  W.  Schaffer,  A*. 


fl?  pPvP3  p  <  Oil  0  /  3  u j-  S  BJPjjVfr 
3  Ufb  Dj-vo}?  uPapiVjj'vo  sPa  ofvio. 
W(,o  bpayvl'v  LUfPv  0  [j  0  a  fg  bjaVfv 

oPV  iov  l  bPv[j  <JL  I  V  Marco  Saliva,  A5. 


jmf,  u)e}>o}v'f  'UFt  Df3fG 

ujovav^o^^  xjpo  ^  o 
V'^xjr  Rf[i 


DfQoji^af 
0J3  Djaro 


John  J.  Rutz,  A5. 
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yibJiQrlSQpQ3U]r 

iv^lrajpoy 

arsrtD 

Tsiisof  pfUiGUjI'v 
iSl'OM/DWfajp  lV3fbf 

n&juiXD'&rDf 

m/  is  03}  it)  ojh  o(wk  ivisruiv^j-ui 

lpBU/lOBjpioaiODj,Q  &rojvofu/i 

William  .Nizart, 


U}of#3j  SX® 

C7/  £>/,  ft hf  L  VOrf  0 
ill  Df  3b>/’ Diljt  Q ^  QQQUf  0 
[CIS  D  Lfl  '  Ij-iOj  Id  hP^  00  bj.fi  V 
bjOW}&^  w  u  dr  by  Ojf  W 


Walter  Beatty,  A1 


clfo[3&lrw 


Qffivwp  ofvt3jj\ifBwJfour%r 

iuwfoJ'U’ 

Da;rwor  (wos»}*o rwjwif 

QjWv&rifQis  ajofnfwp'  & 

Mabel  Stokes,  A1. 


O'  ]^bu)  fef  o 


cr  o  du  wfo  O 


] 


uu 


j-V  cA  fej- u  p3i  u; 

\  &  or J^o s5U j-3  vS\  OpU>fclu>£r id 


f 


Frances  McAndreW  <d. 
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Kt  oV  ©\%s\  w  t « 'Q'^  v$<\{ 

^  33  OtS  'OMWVS 

V<>x>  VUr; 

w^assx^v 

Mariam  Faust,  A1. 


jt&fob/v’VbtYl/j'Otouf  v^)v</loju,V’rdaw&1} 
(unflffoJl^UJojobr  j  uojru;  ovj-  oft  ofovj? 
o^j  irsjc 3f  Y  3j  if  y  ifoj  wo  f>fcc/i  Duffvoto  vpofmp 
Yp&}oSiv  upfoV oiw  IfJ^af^lUopfoejo 


Mary  F.  Austha,  A1 


tUIVD  Vifci  fOl’V  0  J  D  i  V  lOp^UJO^ 
W?3  V  uTu  Qjf  0L^9  0[40  SD? 

pf  U-j- o  cIU’(jD  Pf  P»bo  LU  ]p<3  0  ^  3  P  V  f  0 
V,  0[3  V  VQ  U[TJDiTJ  VO^UJ 

pPofo  irft  ^VD  ^TJ  DJI j-fo  fo 


Susan  M.  IIricko,  A". 


3  vj^ow  Ji]o 


ofill^  uatbol •  U)]3W9j<i  [Ooau' 

OjikTiO^lPo'lnj1  u  j  3i3U^Q  oJl 
U /J3fv>,  itJooduj^V  ^qtp' 

3u^©fi>«AjD  P  is  ujTq  ZPi  TpTiS  vf  Oj^Qi  UWf^ 
ojoo[fu[B)  3j  DIP  V  oj-  V  0  Ilfs  3  U[r £> 

J3  VO^iU  V€iJ’3j'e  |^0  0  If oj1  U  QJ^Gr  V  hPt  ITj^Q 


dW7/*c  qu^dbJ^ 

r«f 


Joseph  V.  Donohue,  A’ 
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3fU)lQlW3r,  'JV  3^v  f  OvAs 

|Q\ry  0^0  \*)3l  Do[\f 

vj  jr\T 

ru'XiflV  vv  oV 


Lloyd  W.  Gearhart,  A5. 


fV0r  [VQJP[€\  Vfer  jero  vf  Of  D  0) 

pfLOQpOj  j^O  Id I^GTO  fa  iff  of 

U,  ypfDBf,  p/3f£{  DtaocA^Lav/o/aio 
fcrV'OVllo.UJ 3  yVfM’WZojU  arjalfo 

VI  Dl  9 1  f 3  0-fq  W,,"AM  Wl“'’  *'■ 


°}°[p  r^^L«o'voCr 

lx£i3Jjv;oot\3  ^PLOdLO^d^'dto^l^ 

John  Nowacki,  A5. 

ah(f  fifufi  0^07-3  °fw^a  01  vo^ 

J^iyU'  ur(ow]ouin}2>fw.n1-var  fo&jooiafhfff 

wiaioohvw3jVoo[ru’Dj-wob  <ufMi 

^  Harry  R.  Longexberger,  A2. 


qVgtooPq  c\yS^3f]  301  u>  1 © 


DJ,° lDV  hn^loArvoi^onfa  f3o lovruJ 

3 r oTt  <es  0)0 ^tt/dTco  jstof^oro 

XSVVl'OOtQftilV  3/«w<a/ DC70?W  f3WiafQQl0j^V 
OfVOffU)  O/W/’y/’OW/ 


John  MoCormic,  A2. 
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7 

Pol1  ^3^?  ©IV*  oiiffha 

Vf’i^3if<joa  3?coj.3<Q?o ^&Qtwu>fQa 

Jafnifoofo  a>  Ot/i^Pcoo  <y  <\P^GQil)^lP 


Pqi  3  i  of  o  of  'iPOc/ltnyoToa  4-3 

(t  U  d  IT  Frank  J. 


Kuhn,  A3, 


Ml  0]CDM  OOI3WM1 

Ml  M]CC  IMCCJQI0I®  JOI033S 
X0CD3*0  ]DJCC0]s  DfC0}XC03s 
oolw  (i>3iccffiMriM  ofM0(rofo[raM 
XC0©  sjcele  X30i  ©jcele  ©[rao 

dJkcooIixoojis  IccQ]?;cefe  ®(r 
©I  <i)3liE®MIODMl0I®CS  DC0[f 
lonooIoooIcc®ricD  ocjIdIox© 
fceelfealoo  x®©Dlool©x® 

Xffiffi  ©XCCXOI3  3s^3s2i53U]SOl 

©[rojcece  ©ImjcesMlxocoxceoIaMl 
xce©  jco  mi  OQfcocD©xce  Ice  mi  ©xoo 

3s  exole  3d  xcc®  ©Ilcce  ocexoo 

OOl3XCeMCC 


1  Transcribed  by  Emma  Stuckert,  A4.  Marked  ‘Very  good”  by  Dr.  Bell. 
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Mia]*' 

65i3ox®cDcoIa3i  jcouioxffioo]ro 

]fC0]3  3f65JC03]f  0:0 

01013553X0013  3X65JCOOI3]rO 
olio  3X65XDCOOJO 

QX3JCC®I55C0}lXe  OlsIffi©65[  1 

xccomxo  n£axccjoooo[r 

J00lC£>65ID00X55IC£O  }DClS[  k 
65IDUt?i5|iSDW3r0J30]f 

XCC®0COJlO5©]rjCO65l  3X005565X00X55 
XOO  3X0  ©X65JC055IQ3U55 

Ql3JCOS]e  65ISXO3-10OXO 
XCCQX0065iaX0}53CJ]1v0 

1  Transcribed  by  Miriam  Faust,  A1.  Marked  “g°od”  by  Dr.  Bell. 


55!  ©j£  ©[fOSXG ' 

1  ©jr  ©[r65fe  Xcc  1  ®X3i  ©jo  Ice  ©[i-oo&e  j3  ©Xfe 
00310©  or  ajco®  310  ol  i  00X3101  ©xole  ©]s  3Jk 

OXCOD  551  00X31001  fCCOOX®  J3  O}1C0©IS  310  I  OXCOD£e 

ox©®  col©  e3s  3©ai©oi©x®coX  x©o  oa}ico©x©  551  ©j£ 
3Jf  Ol55  f3DOl®X©0  3-1  551  ao3r©  551  0155  ©o[r 
-OXCOD  3X  ©]1  XOO  oajicoo  3X  X30I3M255 

SJOICO  a3lOOXCO  3X6531  0  OXCOD  155  mlOCOXO 

XOIDO  3[r©C055 


1  Transcribed  by  Elsie  Mitzel,  A*.  Marked  “good”  by  Dr.  Bell. 
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&3l[fCDO]CCOOS'5}ia> 

XceXuXfflswsw)  Blo]30vu<n}Hs  wxD}ixoxa3irv 
lB)ti30(t)lor3WI  DO}TO]ffiUvX[rnJCS  ]3Ml«lro]y 

BlraDyaoivWjfs  &5l©Ico®]i:auiro 
ar&sewicsro>  aojB^cesxissocct^ir© 
lr3lcoiwxao>  lotsDUtairo 
iceajeuices'iciiojco  loiafcoiBif© 
0Ice?J(O3[ra<O33OlrS  lce©;3]n330lr® 

9lr©3*aQXvC0tf3  Xi5l33wm]i0([0 
&S19lrOXWl©8]CSO<>  lroxv3wxo 
OXv3(ICCaofQ03}»  &5Xi©C03CDOtv3nia5 
&sics[rQ3©o<[f3©  ax^^JoAffi^X® 
9lf©3van<XvC0«l3  £Cfi3]v©2i5(]3Ci)X® 

9ir93ianx»wtf3  6JiQffiio<o]sc<D3-ia> 
orcoo3*G3©ol©3©<o>  r©<m3a3©3©}ia» 
&5lB3*©CCtjL><OX3X  XCCQ&5lm}ia> 
f©<0jwre  ol&5Xa]9]cc3}ia=- 
Xrco9[ra&5X9w33>  lrwoxcoi®&}ia> 

Ml93ia^l©rcoQ3v  t5joo<}i0©x®® 
2i5}100X*S£O93CtiO<>  f©<}lCSWXO<X©© 
&sicc[rQ3ceo<[r3©  XvO©co]©xaj©<o> 
OXv2i5(©IO<lDXv©  JCO©Xa]ii©U}U<D> 

03O(©1  9]i93v®©<  551©?5X©<0]i©<D}xa> 
3lOX3Dl®[r  aXvDC([f9}1©©t?2}Xa> 


OX©r©<O[fC03v: 
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THE  ANCIENT  JOKE. 

AN  ORIGINAL,  BIT  OF  VERSE,  SHOWING  THE  POETIC  FIRE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  WRITER. 

“My  work  shall  live,"  the  builder  cried : 

“With  granite  from  yon  mountain  side 
“I  will  erect  a  temple  wide, 

“And  grand,  and  tall ;  it  will  abide 
“  ’Gainst  waste  of  time  and  wash  of  tide.” 

“My  work  shall  live,”  the  warrior  said : 

“The  mighty  legions  I  have  led 

“Have  vanquished  foe,  their  blood  have  shed ; 

“The  nation  saved  there’s  naught  to  dread ; 

“My  work  shall  live  in  words  of  red.” 


U 

a 


(( 


My  work  shall  live,”  the  jester  spoke, 
Till  turned  to  dust  is  yonder  oak; 

The  burden’s  heavy,  and  the  yoke 
Is  galling  to  the  common  folk ; 

I’ll  make  them  laugh,  I’ll  tell  a  joke.” 


The  work  the  builder  thought  so  grand, 
Though  granite  once,  is  only  sand ; 
The  nation  saved  at  bloody  cost 
Has  disappeared,  all  record  lost; 

But  true  were  words  the  jester  spoke; 
We  have  today  that  same  old  joke. 


Harris  Taylor. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  publishing  Miss  Butler’s 
mt.  airy  report  of  the  work  of  her  classes  in  Visible  Speech 
work.  at  the  Mt.  Airy  School.  It  is  most  encouraging 
and  affords  means  for  comparison  with  the  work 
done  in  other  schools.  It  is  hoped  in  future  to  print  other  reports 
of  this  kind  for  different  schools. 

In  order  to  show  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  nature  of 
the  results  accomplished  by  Miss  Butler’s  pupils  exercises  written 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  work  have  been  photographed  in 
reduced  size  and  are  shown  on  page  216-224.  We  also  print  three 
short  pieces  by  as  many  pupils,  which  have  been  examined  by  Dr. 
Bell  himself  and  endorsed  as  “good”  and  “very  good.”  The 
pieces  selected  for  publication,  while  on  the  whole  the  best  of  the 
many  sent  us,  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  so  endorsed,  others 
especially  being  by  John  Nowacki,  A2,  Harry  R.  Eongenberger,  A2, 
and  George  R.  Boden,  A4. 


A  most  important  application  of  the  Bell  symbols 
an  important  is  in  the  delineation  of  peculiarities  of  speech, 
application  whether  dialectic,  of  accent,  or  individualistic. 

OF  the  In  the  essay  contributed  by  Mr.  Harris  Taylor, 

symbols.  of  the  Kentucky  School,  and  printed  on  page  226, 

he  has  made  a  careful  and  admirable  study  of  his 
own  speech,  which  we  believe  will  prove  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  value  to  all  students  of  Visible  Speech.  Of  this  he  writes  : 

“  I  will  try  this  with  a  little  verse  of  my  own  composi¬ 
tion  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  symbols  as  I  speak.  In  this 
irregularities  will  not  necessarily  be  evidences  of  ignorance  of  Visi¬ 
ble  Speech,  for  I  do  not  speak  with  any  consistency  whatever.  I 
shall  try  my  own  ear,  then  the  ear  of  a  trained  articulation  teacher, 
and  between  us  reasonable  accuracy  may  result.” 


The  long-awaited  “Stories  and  Rhymes  in  Melville 
MELVILLE  BELL  Bell  Symbols”  is  now  approaching  completion, 
symbols  and  it  is  expected  to  be  out  at  the  time  of  the  Sum- 
STORY  book,  mer  Meeting  at  Chicago.  This  story  book  is  a  conir 

pilation  of  dear  and  familiar  old  stories  and  fables 
set  into  symbols,  and  is  the  work  of  Miss  Rebecca  Sparrow,  of  the 
Western  New  York  School  at  Rochester.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
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and  attractively  gotten  up,  and  we  believe  will  prove  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  means  of  acquiring  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
mysterious  looking  characters  that  they  can  be  read  with  ease  and 
pleasure. 


No  one  who  saw  Miss  Reinhardt  and  her  babies 
A  beautiful  on  May  12  at  Dr.  Graham  Bell’s  house  could  fail 
sight.  to  have  been  profoundly  touched.  It  was  a  lovely 
and  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  this  gentle  woman 
with  her  babies  in  her  arms  speaking  to  them  and  being  answered. 
Considering  the  extreme  youth  and  the  short  space  of  time,  only 
six  months,  in  which  most  of  these  little  ones  have  been  under  in¬ 
struction  the  amount  of  their  understanding  of  language  and  use 
of  it  is  astonishing.  What  is  of  perhaps  even  greater  importance 
is  the  evidence  of  their  perfect  happiness.  Seeing  these  round 
cheeked,  bright  eyed  children,  exuberant  in  the  joy  of  life,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  question  the  practicability  of  teaching  the  babies  to 
speak  and  read  the  lips  not  only  without  distress  but  with  happiness. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

13.31  CONNKCTICUT  AvENUK, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  12,  1909. 

Editor  Melville  Bell  Memorial  Department  of  the  Association  Review  : 

In  the  April  Review  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Cummings  asks  how  cer¬ 
tain  Arabic  sounds  should  be  written  in  the  Bell  Symbols,  and  you 
have  referred  the  question  to  me. 

Of  course,  the  first  necessity  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
positions  of  the  vocal  organs  in  forming  these  sounds.  As  I  am 
unfamiliar  with  Arabic,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  without  a 
clearer  description  of  the  positions  involved,  exactly  how  they  should 
be  symbolized.  All  I  can  do  is  to  assist  Mr.  Cummings  in  express¬ 
ing  symbolically  his  own  conception  of  the  formation  of  the  sounds. 

Mr.  Cummings  says  : 

‘  ‘  The  tongue  is  in  practically  the  same  position  in 

front  as  for  our  ch ,  but  the  back,  beyond  the  ch  point,  is 

depressed  and  tensed  ” 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  two  positions  are  simultaneously 
assumed  :  one,  “the  same  position  in  front  as  for  our  c/z,”  which  he 
writes  Q  or  OQ  ;  and  the  other,  a  position  further  back  in  the 
mouth,  in  which  he  states  that  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  “  depressed 
and  tensed.”  This  position  we  may  express  temporarity  by  the 
letter  x,  the  usual  sign  for  an  unknown  quantity.  The  full  writing  of 
the  Arabic  sound  would,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Cummings,  be  : 

x-\~  (position  for  ch). 

The  question  then  is,  what  is  the  position  indicated  by  x  ?  In 
connection  with  this  I  would  recommend  Mr.  Cummings  to  read 
carefully  my  chapter  on  ‘  ‘  Methods  of  Studying  the  Mechanism  of 
Speech  ”  (see  “  Mechanism  of  Speech,”  second  edition,  page  36). 

The  unknown  position  x  is  in  the  nature  of  a  constriction  of 
the  passageway  behind  the  back  of  the  tongue ;  and,  in  defining 
accurately  the  location  and  nature  of  a  constriction,  we  are  obliged 
to  distinguish  three  associated  elements,  viz  :  a,  b,  two  organs 
which  are  approximated  together,  and  c,  the  condition  of  the 
passageway  between  them. 

In  the  present  case  Mr.  Cummings  evidently  considers  that  the 
back  of  the  tongue  is  involved,  for  he  feels  that  it  is  “depressed 
and  tensed.”  This  indicates  to  my  mind  that  the  constriction  x 
occurs  further  down  the  passagewa3T  than  the  part  of  the  tongue 
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normally  employed  for  k.  This  makes  the  active  organ  employed 
the  base  of  the  tongue  (C  <  “  inner  part  of  back  of  tongue”). 

Upon  this  supposition  the  two  organs  involved  would  be  ( a ) 
the  inner  part  of  back  of  tongue,  and  (b)  the  back  of  the  pharynx 
opposite  to  it. 

The  only  question  remaining  relates  to  (V)  the  condition  of  the 
passageway  between.  It  is  obvious  that  the  passageway  cannot  be 
■completely  closed  (  13),  for,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  removal  of  the 
ch  position  would  result  in  a  click,  which  I  do  not  understand  to  be 
the  case  (see  remarks  concerning  the  causes  of  clicks,  Mechanism 
of  Speech,  second  edition,  pp.  88-90). 

We  have  then  only  to  consider  a  central  aperture  (C)  at  the 
point  of  constriction,  because  the  parts  do  not  permit  of  a  central 
■closure  with  side  apertures  (divided  aperture). 

From  this  I  judge  that  the  position  x  imagined  by  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  should  be  expressed  by  the  .symbol  C<;  (central  aperture  be¬ 
tween  inner  part  of  back  of  tongue  and  inner  part  of  back  of 
pharynx).  Adopting  Mr.  Cummings’  symbolization  of  the  front 
position  involved,  Q  or  OQ,  we  may  express  his  idea  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Arabic  sound  as  follows  : 

C<  -)-  Q  or  C<  -j-  (0Q). 

This  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  I  think  the  symbols  ex¬ 
press  pretty  fairly  Mr.  Cummings’  conception  of  the  organic  forma¬ 
tion.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Parkville,  Md., 

April  28,  1909. 

Editor  of  the  Melville  Bell  Memorial  Department : 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  one  of  the  letters  to  your  department  in 
the  April  Review  the  reference  to  the  symbol  for  and  use  of  the 
“  Italian  a,”  as  that  question  has  been  causing  me  some  perplexity. 

Webster’s  Dictionary  calls  the  a  in  ah,  arm,  palm,  the  “  Italian 
a.”  In  Bell’s  “The  Mechanism  of  Speech,”  page  73,  we  find  that 
the  symbol  for  that  sign  is  J.  The  symbol  for  the  “fifth”  or 
“  intermediate  a  ”  (a),  as  in  ask,  path,  grass,  is  3. 

I  have  examined  very  carefully  the  articles  in  the  last  four 
Reviews,  and  I  find  the  symbol  3  used  almost  exclusively  in  such 
words  as  are,  army,  farmer,  march,  etc.,  while  in  every  case  the 
dictionary  uses  the  mark  for  the  “  Italian  a  ”  (a). 

I  find  the  symbol  J  used  in  the  article  on  “Abraham  Lincoln” 
in  the  Review  for  February,  and  in  the  articles  from  the  Clarke 
.School  in  the  April  number. 
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If  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  use  of  3  instead  of  J  in  such- 
words  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  know  them. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  correct  use  of  these  symbols  will 
be  very  helpful  to  me. 

Very  respectfully,  Mabel  P.  Whitman. 

Reply. 

Dictionaries,  by  their  very  nature,  are  intended  to  furnish  the 
standard  of  correct  pronunciation.  Hence,  technically,  the  use  of 
the  symbol  3  where  the  dictionary  indicates  J  (Italian  a)  is  incorrect. 
But  the  sound  3  in  the  cases  referred  to  is  in  such  common  use  by 
even  good  speakers  that  usage  has  made  it  perfectly  allowable. 

Miss  Whitman  will  not,  we  think,  go  far  wrong  if  she  adopts  in 
her  own  practice  whichever  symbol — 3  or  J — seems  to  her  to  repre¬ 
sent  most  nearly  the  sound  made  by  speakers  whose  speech  she 
admires.  M.  Gardiner. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  29,  1909. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Melville  Bell  Memorial  Department : 

A  most  useful  and  entertaining  addition  will  be  made  in  your 
valuable  department  of  The  Association  Review  by  giving  a  page 
in  German  and  another  in  French,  with  their  respective  “  Visible 
Speech”  translations.  This  will  teach  us  the  pronunciation  of 
those  languages  and  will  make  the  study,  of  “Visible  Speech” 
more  essential ;  it  will,  I  believe,  add  many  students  to  the  study 
of  that  wonderful  system  of  Prof.  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  than 
which  there  is  no  greater  achievement  of  the  age.  Give  us  a  page 
of  each,  German  and  French,  in  each  number  of  the  Review. 

Yours  sincerely,  Rufus  Choate. 


[The  suggestion  in  the  above  letter  is  a  very  practical  one,  for 
it  looks  to  the  utilizing  of  one  of  the  chief  values  of  the  Melville 
Bell  Symbols,  namely,  the  exact  transcribing  of  the  pronunciation 
of  any  foreign  language  and  the  exact  reading  of  such  pronuncia¬ 
tion  by  any  student  familiar  with  the  symbols.  It  ma}r  be  possible 
for  the  Review  to  arrange  in  the  future  for  such  a  department  in 
its  pages  as  is  asked  for,  giving  pages  of  German  and  French  as 
written  in  the  symbols.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  of  persons 
among  our  readers  familiar  with  German  or  French  and  having  the 
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necessary  knowledge  of  Visible  Speech  to  enable  them  to  transcribe 
the  language  into  the  symbols  who  would  be  willing  to  furnish  a 
page  or  so  of  matter  thus  transcribed  for  each  issue  of  the  Review. 
— Editor  of-the  Review.] 


SPEECH  DIAGRAM  READINGS. 

The  Speech  Diagrams  in  this  number  read  : 

This  is  a  very  hot  day.  Come  to  the  park  with  me. 
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*  For  corrected  Table  for  1900,  see  Vol.  II,  p.  549.  f  Column  3,  “not  used,”  includes  all 
cases  where  it  is  not  known  that  speech  is  used  as  a  means  of  instruction.  J  Columns  5  and 
8  include  unclassified  cases  taught  by  SS.  ||  Columns  6  and  9  include  unclassified  cases 
tausht  by  SSS. 

The  diagrams  represent  graphically  the  percentage  of  pupils  taught  speech  in  school  for 
the  deaf  iu  the  United  States  and  Canada,  according  to  the  statistics  which  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  annually  by  the  Rkvipw  since  1899.  The  figures  on  which  the  diagrams  are  based  are 
given  in  each  case  immediately  under  them  and  the  columns  are  numbered  to  correspond 
to  the  curves  upon  the  diagrams. 

1.  Total  taught  Speech.  {Summation  of  all  cases.') 

2.  Speech  used  as  a  means  of  instruction  {with  or  without  Spelling  or  Sign-language). 

3.  Taught  Speech,  but  Speech  not  used  as  a  means  of  instruction. 
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Means  of  Instruction  in  School  and  Outside. 

4.  Taught  by  Speech  (no  Spelling ,  no  Sin  n-language) 

5.  Taught  by  Speech  and  Spelling  (no  Sign-language). 

6.  Taught  by  Speech,  Spelling,  and  Sign-language. 

Schoolroom  Usage. 

(Without  reference  to  outside  instruction.) 

7.  Taught  by  Speech  (no  Spelling ,  no  Sign-language). 

8.  Taught  by  Speech  and  Spelling  (no  Sign-language). 

9.  Taught  by  Speech,  Spelling,  and  Sign-language. 
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TABLE  I.— SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Arranged  alphabetically  according  to  location. 
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TABLE  II-SPSECH-TEACHING  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  POR  THE  DEAF,  March 


Schools  for  the  Deaf 
in 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
location 


io,  1909. 


2 1 


Number  of  Pupils 


Taught 

Speech 


Speech 

Not 

Taught 
Query  8 


Ala. 

Ark. 

Cal. 


Col. 

Conn. 

D.  C. 

a 

Fla. 

Ga. 

Idaho 

Ill. 


Talladega  School  ( 1 ) 

Little  Rock  School.. . 

Berkeley  School  . 

Los  Angeles  School. 

Oakland,  17th  &  West  St.'  School'. 

Telegraph  Ave.  School 
Sacramento  School  .  . . 

San  Francisco  School.  .. 
Colorado  Springs  School, 
Hartford  School  (2)  . . . 

Mystic  School  . 

Washington,  Gallaudet  Coileg'eYti 
'  Kendall  School  (4) . 
St.  Augustine  School.. . 

Cave  Spring  School  (5). 

Boise  School  .. 

Aurora  School 
Chicago  Schools: 

Ashland  &  Wabansia  Sts 
Ashland  &  W.  13th  Sts.. 
California  Ave.  School... 
Chestnut  St.  School. 

46th  St.  School . 

Harrison  St.  School. 

Ingleside  Ave.  School 
17th  near  Loomis  St... 

67th  St.  &  Stewart  Ave. 

31st  &  Loomis  Sts . 

21st  PI.  &  California  Ave. 

21st  &  Robey  Sts 


Taught  Speech 


Speech 

Used  as 
a  means 
of 

instruc¬ 

tion 


Speech 

Not 

Used  as 
a  means 
of  in¬ 
struction 
puery  7 


Not 
stated 
whether 
used 
or  not 


Ind. 

Iowa 

Kan. 

Ky. 

La. 

(I 

Me. 

Md. 


Mass. 


South  May  St.  School 
Tale  Ave.  School 
Jacksonville  School 
Moline  School 
Rock  Island  School , . . 
Indianapolis  School  (6) 

Council  Bluffs  School 
Olathe  School 
Danville  School  (7). 

Baton  Rouge  School 
Chinchuba  School 

Portland  School  . 

Baltimore,  Hollins  St.  School  (8) 
McCulloh  St.  School. 
Frederick  City  School  (9) 
Kensington  School  .. 

Parkville  School  OfA 
Beverlv  « ,  ‘  v 

Boston,  Newbury  St.  School 
“  Randolph  School 
Northampton  School 
W.  Medford  School. 

Bay  City  School 
Calumet  School 
Detroit  School 
Flint  School  ( 1 1 ) 

Grand  Rapids  School 
Iron  Mountain  School 
Ilronwood  School 


231 


III 


24 


231 


60 


38 


121 


13 


I. 

C. 

D. 


ah 

ash. 


Speech  Used  as  a  Means  of  Instruction 


s 

in 

Schoolroom 

S 

outside 
Query  r. 


42 


231 


50 


■  Manistee  School  . 

4 

4 

1  Marquette  School  . 

8 

8 

_ 

9 

8 

9 

g 

I  Menominee  School  . 

7 

1  North  Detroit  School . 

31 

15 

l6 

12 

3 

3 

1  Saginaw  School  . 

1  Sault  Ste.  Marie  School . 

7 

_ 

7 

I  Traverse  Citv  School . 

7 

7 

— 

7 

_ 

7 

Faribault  School  (12) . 

275 

1 19 

156 

119 

_ 

1  Northfield  School  . 

7 

3 

4 

I 

2 

1  Jackson  School  (13) . 

109 

30 

79 

19 

n 

1  Fulton  School  . 

327 

131 

196 

131 

— 

_ 

_ 

1  St.  Louis,  Garrison  Ave.  School. 

43 

43 

— 

43 

— 

10 

Henrietta  St.  School.. 

48 

48 

— 

48 

— 

I  “  So.  St.  Louis  School.. 

15 

14 

I 

14 

— 

2 

.  Boulder  School  . 

44 

34 

IO 

34 

_ 

1  Omaha  School  . 

181 

1 18 

63 

n8 

_ 

Trenton  School  . 

160 

148 

12 

148 

— 

|  Santa  Fe  School . 

33 

24 

9 

24 

— 

Albany  School  (14) . 

48 

48 

48 

— 

_ 

48 

Brooklyn  School . 

9  7 

97 

— 

97 

— 

Buffalo  School  . 

172 

162 

IO 

118 

44 

18 

Fordham  School  . 

128 

128 

_ 

128 

Malone  School  (15) . 

83 

/6 

7 

76 

_ 

N.  Y.,  East  23d  St.  School . 

no 

no 

no 

— 

_ 

no 

“  Lexington  Ave.  School... 

215 

215 

— 

215 

— 

_ 

215 

“  Mt.  Morris  Park  School.  . 

23 

23 

— 

23 

— 

_ 

23 

“  Wash’n  Ht’s  School  (16).. 

508 

508 

— 

508 

— 

_ 

“  West  187th  St.  School.... 

l6 

16 

— 

16 

— 

_ 

16 

Rochester  School  . 

178 

178 

— 

178 

— 

_ 

Rome  School  . 

105 

83 

22 

33 

50 

_ 

19 

Westchester  School  . 

235 

235 

— 

235 

— 

Morganton  School  . 

249 

175 

74 

173 

— 

_ 

_ 

Raleigh  School  . 

80 

15 

6 

Devils  Lake  School . 

73 

40 

33 

40 

_ 

_ 

Ashtabula  School  . . 

9 

9 

— 

9 

— 

— 

9 

Cin’nati,  Gilbert  &  Yale  Aves.... 

2 

2 

— 

2 

— 

_ 

2 

“  E.  6th  St.  School . 

8 

8 

— 

8 

— 

_ 

_ 

“  W.  6th  St.  School  (17). 

32 

28 

4 

28 

— 

_ 

28 

Cleveland  School  (18) . 

76 

76 

— 

76 

— 

74 

Columbus  School  . 

450 

237 

213 

232 

5 

— 

Dayton  School  . 

7 

7 

— 

7 

— 

7 

Sulphur  School  (19) . 

185 

68 

117 

68 

— 

— 

4 

Salem  School  (20) . 

75 

40 

35 

40 

— 

— 

Edgewood  Park  School . 

227 

203 

24 

203 

— 

— 

— 

Phila.,  Belmont  Ave.  School.... 

64 

64 

— 

64 

— 

— 

64 

“  Mt.  Airv  School . 

516 

494 

22 

494 

— 

— 

494 

Pittsburgh  School  . 

14 

14 

— 

14 

— 

— 

Scranton  School  . 

99 

99 

— 

99 

— 

— 

99 

Swarthmore  School  . 

6 

6 

— 

6 

— 

— 

6 

Providence  School  . 

68 

68 

— 

68 

— 

— 

68 

Cedar  Spring  School . 

107 

54 

53 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Sioux  Falls  School . 

77 

26 

51 

26 

— 

— 

— 

Knoxville  School  . 

255 

95 

160 

95 

— 

— 

— 

Austin  School  (lor  colored ) . 

6O 

2 

5o 

— 

— 

— 

Austin  School  (for  whites) . 

424 

256 

168 

256 

— 

— 

— 

Ogden  School  (21) . 

79 

71 

8 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

Staunton  School  . 

166 

106 

60 

106 

— 

— 

— 

Seattle  School  . 

14 

14 

— 

M 

— 

— 

14 

Vancouver  School  . 

108 

83 

25 

76 

7 

— 

— 

Romney  School  (22) . 

149 

28 

121 

28 

— 

— 

— 

Antigo  School  . 

12 

12 

— 

12 

— 

12 

Appleton  School  . 

6 

6 

— 

6 

— 

6 

Ashland  School  . 

12 

12 

— 

12 

— 

12 

Black  River  Falls  School . 

9 

9 

— 

9 

— 

9 

Bloomington  School . 

8 

8 

— 

8 

— 

8 

Delavan  School  . 

191 

141 

50 

141 

— 

— 

Eau  Claire  School . 

28 

28 

— 

28 

— 

— 

28 

Fon  du  Lac  School . 

IO 

IO 

— 

IO 

— 

— 

10 

Green  Bay  School . 

15 

15 

— 

15 

— 

— 

15 

La  Crosse  School . 

4 

4 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Madison  School  . 

7 

7 

— 

7 

— 

— 

7 

Marinette  School . 

5 

5 

— 

5 

— 

— 

5 

Milwaukee  School . 

72 

72 

— 

72 

— 

— 

72 

New  London  School . 

IO 

10 

— 

10 

— 

— 

10 

Oshkosh  School . 

7 

7 

— 

7 

— 

— 

7 

Platteville  School  . 

8 

8 

— 

s 

— r 

— 

8 

Racine  School  . 

20 

20 

— 

20 

— 

— 

20 

Rice  Lake  School . 

IO 

IO 

— 

IO 

— 

— 

IO 

St.  Francis  School . 

77 

42 

35 

42 

— 

— 

6 

Sheboygan  School  . 

8 

8 

— 

8 

— 

— 

8 

Sparta  School  . 

7 

7 

— 

7 

— 

— 

7 

Stevens  Point  School  . 

7 

7 

— 

7 

— 

— 

7 

Wausau  School  . 

7 

7 

— 

7 

— 

— 

7 

West  Superior  School . 

9 

9 

— 

9 

— 

9 

er  of  pupils  in  145  schools . 

12287 

8872 

3415 

8490 

291 

85 

2631 

itage  “  “  “  . 

100.0 

72.2 

27.8 

69.1 

2.4 

0.7 

21.4 

CANADA 

Winnipeg  School . 

85 

35 

So 

— 

35 

— 

— 

St,  John  School . 

36 

9 

27 

— 

9 

— 

— 

Halifax  School  . 

94 

72 

22 

72 

— 

— 

— 

Bell ville  School  . 

259 

114 

145 

71 

43 

— 

— 

1  Montreal : 

St.  Denis  St.  School . 

140 

120 

20 

120 

— 

— 

112 

|  Ville  St.  Louis  School . 

no 

65 

45 

65 

— 

— 

65 

I  N’tre  D’me  de  Grace  Sch.  (23) 

70 

68 

2 

53 

12 

3 

16 

[r  of  pupils  in  7  schools . 

794 

483 

311 

381 

99 

3 

193 

Itage  “  “  “ 

100.0 

60.8 

39.2 

48.0 

12.5 

0.3 

24-3 

S 

in 

Schoolroom 

SS 

outside 
Query  2 


in 

Schoolroom 

SSS 

outside 

Query  3 


SS 

in 

Schoolroom 

SS 

outside 
Query  4 


SS 

in 

Schoolroom 

SSS 

outside 

Query  5 


SSS 

in 

Schoolroom 

SSS 

outside 

Query  6 


Unclassi¬ 

fied. 


13 


4 2 


38 


13 


58 


161 


20 


74 


112 


304 


14 


IO 


70 


131 


34 


4i 


238 


35 


178 


12 


1 19 


1 18 


100 


270 


IO 


232 


28 


14 


26 


24 


141 


189 


19 


32 


41 

0.4 


3086 

25.1 


72 


18 

90 
II. 4 


71 


77 

9-7 


For  General  Summary  of  the  above,  see  Tables  III,  IV,  and  V.  (i)  to  (23),  see  Notes,  pp.  245-246. 
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TABLE  III.— SPEECH-TEACHING  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 

DEAF.— MARCH  10,  1909. 


1 

United  States 

Canada 

General  Summary 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Per 

cent  of  ! 
Pupils 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Per 

cent  of 
Pupils 

Total  Pupii.s . 

12287 

100.0 

>  794 

100.0 

Taught  Speech . 

SS72 

72.2 

483 

60.8 

Not  taught  Speech . 

3415 

27.8 

311 

39-2 

Taught  Speech  : 

Speech  used  as  means  of  instruction.  .  .  . 

8496 

69.1 

381 

48.0 

Speech  not  used  as  means  of  instruction . 

291 

2.4 

99 

12.5 

Not  stated  (whether  used  or  not) . 

85 

0.7 

3 

o-3 

Speech  used  as  means  of  instruction  : 

In  Schoolroom —  Outside — 

S  .  S  . 

2631 

21.4  | 

193 

24-3 

S  .  SS  . 

4i 

0.4 

90 

11. 4 

S  .  SSS . 

(  3°86 

25 . 1 

77 

9-7 

SS  .  SS  . 

238 

i-9 

4 

0.5 

SS  .  SSS . 

1220 

9-9 

12 

i-5 

SSS .  SSS . 

9S2 

8.0 

5 

0.6 

Unclassified .  SSS . 

298 

2.4 

i 

Symbols  employed  in  above  Table  : 

S  Speech  (no  Spelfc'ng,  no  Sign-language) 
SS  Speech  and  Spelling:  (no  Sign-language). 
SSS  Speech,  Spelling,  and  Sign-language. 
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The  Association  Review. 


TABLE  IV.— SPEECH-TEACHING  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 

DEAF.— MARCH  io,  1909. 


Means 

op  Instruction 

in  School  and 

United  States 

Canada 

Outside 

(See  diagrams,  pp.  2 

34  and  235) 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Per 

cent 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Per 

cent 

Diagrams 

Schoolroom 

S 

Outside 

S 

Line  4 

S 

Total  S... 
SS 

2631 

21.4 

193 

24.3 

SS 

SS 

Line  5 

S 

Total  SS.  . 

SSS 

279 

2-3 

94 

11. 9 

SS 

SSS 

SSS 

SSS 

Unclass. 

SSS 

Line  6 

Total  SSS. 

5586 

45-4 

94 

11 .8 

TABLE  V.— SPEECH-TEACHING  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 

DEAF. —MARCH  10,  1909. 


Schoolroom  Usage  . 

with  on  f  rpfprptipp  fo  nntsidp  i  list  met  inti 

United  States 

Canada 

(See 

diagrams,  pp. 

231  and  235) 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Per 

cent 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Per 

cent 

Diagrams 

Schoolroom 

S 

S 

S 

Outside 

S 

SS 

SSS 

Line  7 

SS 

SS 

Total  S.  .  . 
SS 

SSS 

5758 

46. 8 

360 

45-4 

Line  8 

SS^ 
Unci  ass 

Total  SS.  . 

SSS 

SSS 

1458 

11  *9 

16 

2.0 

Line  9 

Total  SSS. 

1280 

10.4 

5 

0.6 

Symbols  employed  in  above  Tables  : 

S  Speech  {no  Spelling ,  no  Sign-language). 
SS  Speech  and  Spelling  {no  Sign-la?tguage). 
SSS  Speech,  Spelling,  and  Sign-language. 
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The  above  statistics  (Tables  II,  III,  IV,  and  V)  have  been  compiled  from 
replies  to  the  following  queries  : 


Query  1. 
Query  2. 

Query  3. 

Query  4. 
Query  5. 

Query  6. 
Query  7. 

Query  8. 
Query  9. 


SPEECH  (without  spelling  or  sign-language)  used  both  in  the 
school-room  and  outside,  with . pupils. 

SPEECH  (without  spelling  or  sign-language)  used  in  the 
school-room;  but  SPELLING  (without  sign-language) 
also  used  outside  in  chapel  exercises,  work-shop  instruc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  with . pupils. 

SPEECH  (without  spelling  or  sign-language)  used  in  the 
school-room;  but  SPELLING  and  SIGN-LANGUAGE 
also  used  outside  in  chapel  exercises,  work-shop  instruc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  with . pupils. 

SPEECH  and  SPELLING  (without  sign-language)  used  both 
in  the  school-room  and  outside,  with . pupils. 

SPEECH  and  SPELLING  (without  sign-language)  used  in 
the  school-room;  but  SIGN-LANGUAGE  also  used  out¬ 
side  in  chapel  exercises,  work-shop  instruction,  etc., 
with . pupils. 

SPEECH,  SPELLING,  and  SIGN-LANGUAGE  used  both  in 
the  school-room  and  outside,  with . pupils. 

Number  taught  ARTICULATION  without  speech  being  used 
as  a  means  of  instruction  (their  general  education  being 
carried  on  by  silent  methods) . pupils. 

Number  taught  by  silent  methods  alone,  without  being  taught 
articulation  or  speech . pupils. 

Number  of  pupils  in  this  school  March  10,  1909:  Total, 
. pupils. 


NOTES. 

(1)  Talladega  School  (Ala.)  :  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Principal,  reports 
his  school  under  the  numbered  Queries  as  follows:  1,  0;  2,  0;  3,  84;  4,  0;  5,  0; 
6,  84;  7,  0;  8,  90;  9,  174. 

(2)  Hartford  School  (Conn.)  :  Dr.  Job  Williams,  the  Principal,  annotates 
Query  1  with  “many  pupils  use  speech  outside,  both  oral  and  manual,”  and 
Query  2  with  “nearly  all  our  pupils  use  signs  more  or  less  outside.” 

(3)  and  (4)  Washington,  Gallaudet  College  and  Kendall  School  (D.  C.)  : 
No  information  received.  Statistics  used  compiled  from  the  statistics  given 
in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  of  January,  1909. 

.  <5)  Cave  Spring  School  (Ga.)  :  No  information  received.  Statistics  used 
from  the  Association  Review  of  June,  1908.  See  note  in  that  number. 

(6)  Indianapolis  School  (Ind.)  :  Mr.  Richard  O.  Johnson,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  annotates  Query  3,  under  which  he  records  172  pupils,  thus —  “(In¬ 
cludes  Kindergarten,  44.)  Speech  outside  not  required,  but  freely  used  in 
communication.”  And  he  annotates  Query  8,  under  which  are  recorded  138 
pupils,  thus:  “Includes  6  oral  pupils  who  have  been  joined  with  Manual 
Seniors  under  manual  teachers  for  the  current  year.  They  have  been 
straight-out  oral  pupils  since  entering  school,  however,  until  this  3rear,  and 
have  done  well.  They  are  joined  to  the  Manual  Seniors  this  year  because  of 
financial  considerations.” 

(7)  Danville  School  (Ky.)  :  Mr.  Harris  Taylor,  the  Supervising  Teacher, 
annotates  Query  3,  under  which  are  reported  161  pupils,  thus :  “This  is  my 
instruction.  No  signs  to  be  used  in  the  school  room.  There  may  be  teachers 
who  violate  this  law  of  the  school.”  Also  Query  8,  thus :  “Spelling  and  writ¬ 
ing.  no  signs.  This  instruction  may  be  violated  in  some  cases.” 

„  (8)  .  Baltimore,  Hollins  St.  School  (Md.)  :  No  information  received. 
Statistics  used  from  the  Association  Review  of  June,  1907.  See  Note  in  that 
number. 
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(9)  Frederick  School  (Md.)  :  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Ely,  the  Principal,  reports  his 
school  under  the  numbered  Queries  as  follows:  1,  49;  2,  0 ;  3,  57 ;  4,  o ;  5,  10 ; 
6,  o;  7,  o;  8,  38;  9,  108.  He  adds  the  note:  “You  will  notice  that  the  total  108 
is  not  the  aggregate  of  the  above  numbers.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the 
above  questions  without  re-duplicating.” 

(10)  Parkville  School  (Md.)  :  Mr.  Lyman  Steed,  the  Principal,  adds  this 
note:  “We  have  a  deaf-blind  boy,  Albert  Jobes,  from  Chester,  Maryland,  who 
has  been  taught  to  speak  in  the  last  two  years.  He  is  doing  well.  The  most 
of  his  school  work  is  done  by  means  of  spelling  and  speech.” 

(11)  Flint  School  (Mich.)  :  Dr.  F.  W.  Clarke,  the  Superintendent,  reports 
317  pupils  in  the  school  March  10,  1909.  No  figures  are  given  under  Queries  1 
to  8,  inclusive.  Dr.  Clarke  adds  the  note :  “Taught  by  the  Combined  System.” 
Statistics  used  compiled  from  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  for  January, 
1909. 

(12)  Faribault  School  (Minn.)  :  Dr.  J.  N.  Tate,  the  Superintendent,  adds 
the  note  to  Query  6 :  “Practical  exclusion  of  signs  in  school-room.” 

(13)  Jackson  School  (Miss.)  :  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  the  Superintendent,  re¬ 
ports  126  pupils  present  March  10,  1909.  No  figures  are  given  under  Queries 
1  to  8,  inclusive.  Dr.  Dobyns  adds  the  note  :  “Dear  Sir :  Inclosed  please  find 
supplement  to  our  Yellow  Book  for  1908  and  9,  which  is  as  near  as  I  can 
answer  your  inquiries.”  Statistics  used  compiled  from  the  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  for  January,  1909. 

(14)  Albany  School  (N.  Y.)  :  No  information  received.  Statistics  from 
the  Association  Review  of  June,  1908. 

(15)  Malone  School  (N.  Y.)  :  Mr.  E.  C.  Rider,  the  Superintendent,  reports 
his  school  under  the  numbered  Queries  as  follows:  1,  o;  2,  41 ;  3,  o;  4,  42;  5, 
o ;  6,  0 ;  7,  0 ;  8,  7 ;  9,  83. 

(16)  New  York,  Washington  Heights,  School  (N.  Y.)  :  Mr.  Enoch  H.  Cur¬ 
rier,  the  Principal,  adds  the  following  note :  “Speech  and  spelling  are  used  in 
chapel  a  portion  of  the  time.  This  same  is  true  in  trades  school  instruction.” 

(17)  Cincinnati,  W.  6th  St.,  School  (Ohio)  :  No  report  received.  Sta¬ 
tistics  used  from  the  Association  Review  of  June,  1908. 

(18)  Cleveland  School  (Ohio)  :  Miss  Grace  C.  Burton,  the  Principal,  re¬ 
porting  2  pupils  under  Query  4,  annotates  the  query,  “one  deaf-blind.” 

(19)  Sulphur  School  (Qkla.)  :  Mr.  A.  A.  Stewart,  the  Superintendent, 
adds  to  his  report  the  following:  “We  began  the  first  oral  work  in  this  school 
this  year.  Have  been  very  much  embarrassed  by  lack  of  teachers.  In 
another  year  we  hope  to  make  a  more  favorable  report.  We  shall  add  several 
oral  teachers  next  year.” 

(20)  Salem  School  (Oregon)  :  Mr.  E.  S.  Tillinghast,  the  Superintendent, 
adds  to  his  report :  “In  chapel  exercises  and  in  communication  between  officers 
and  pupils,  constant  effort  is  being  made  toward  a  maximuai  of  spelling  and 
speech  and  a  minimum  use  of  signs,  but  no  absolute  rule  of  exclusion  has 
been  attempted.” 

(21)  Ogden  School  (Utah)  :  Mr.  F.  M.  Driggs,  the  Superintendent,  adds 
the  following  note :  “We  have  nine  classes ;  six  of  them  are  oral,  two  are  man¬ 
ual-oral,  and  one  is  manual.  We  use  spelling  in  the  chapel,  in  the  shops,  and 
everywhere,  but  not  to  the  total  exclusion  of  signs.” 

(22)  Romney  School  (W.  Va.)  :  Statistics  used  from  the  Association 
Review  of  June,  1908.  Mr.  Jas.  T.  Rucker,  the  Principal,  returns  the  blank, 
but  too  late  for  use  in  this  issue,  reporting  his  school  under  the  numbered 
Queries  as  follows:  1,  0 ;  2,  o ;  3,  o ;  4,  o ;  5,  33 ;  6,  o ;  7,  o;  8,  121 ;  9,  156. 

(23)  Montreal,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  School  (Quebec)  :  The  report  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  school  notes :  “The  numbers  are  the  same  as  last  year  except 
that  we  have  three  more  in  the  oral  class.” 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  EIGHTH  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF, 
CHICAGO,  JUNE  28-JUEY  5,  1909. 

.The  following  program  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  followed  at  the 
coming  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  be  held  at  Chicago, 
June  28-July  5.  The  program  is  subject  to  changes  that  may  be  made  before 
the  meeting. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  28. 

8  :oo  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  College  Building,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Informa¬ 

tion  Bureau  and  Registration  Desk  Open. 

8:00  P.  M.,  Opening  Session,  in  College  Auditorium.  Miss  Mary  McCowen, 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  presiding. 

1.  Invocation,  Rev.  Charles  Kindred,  Pastor  of  the  Englewood  Christian 

Church. 

2.  Music,  Orchestra  of  the  Englewood  Christian  Church. 

3.  Addresses  of  welcome : 

A  Member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education; 

Dr.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Principal  Chicago  Normal  School. 

4.  Response,  Mr.  Richard  O.  Johnson,  Superintendent  Indiana  Institution 

for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

5.  President’s  Address,  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  President  of  the  American 

Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 
Informal  Reception,  by  the  Chicago  Oral  Teachers’  Club. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  29. 

9:00  to  9:45  A.  M.,  Practice  School  Building,  Chicago  Normal  School.  Class 
work  with  pupils  of  the  Chicago  Public  Day-Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
daily,  including  Saturday,  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 

10:00  to  10:30  A.  M.,  Recitation  Rooms,  College  Building.  Classes  in  Melville 
Bell  Speech  Symbols,  daily,  including  Saturday.  In  charge  of  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Yale. 

10:45  A.  M.  to  t  :oo  P.  M.,  College  Auditorium.  General  Session. 

1.  Invocation. 

2.  Music. 

3.  An  Interpretation  of  the  relation  of  art  and  manual  training,  George 

William  Eggers,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art,  Chicago  Normal 
College. 

4.  The  Educational  Possibilities  of  Book  Binding,  Oscar  E.  McMurry, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Training,  Chicago  Normal 
College. 

5.  Drawing  as  a  means  of  Expression,  Mrs.  Antoinette  Miller,  Instructor 

Department  of  Art,  Chicago  Normal  College. 

6.  Address,  speaker  to  be  supplied  from  Chicago  Technical  School. 

7.  Correlation  of  School  and  Shops,  Elmer  D.  Read,  Western  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30. 

9  :oo  to  10 :30  A.  M.,  Class  work  with  pupils  and  Classes  in  Melville  Bell 

Speech  Symbols,  as  on  Tuesday. 

10  :45  A.  M.  to  1  :oo  P.  M.,  College  Auditorium.  General  Session. 

1.  Invocation. 

2.  Music. 
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3.  Laboratory  methods  of  determining  physical  conditions,  Dr.  D.  P. 

MacMillan,  Child  Study  Department. 

4.  Oralism  in  Combined  Schools,  Harris  Taylor,  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Danville,  Ky. 

Discussion. 

5.  Story  work,  Martha  C.  Bell,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila¬ 

delphia. 

6.  Nature  work,  Caroline  R.  Smith,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila¬ 

delphia. 

7.  Preparation  for  Geography,  Clara  Ellen  Newlee,  Chicago  Day-Schools 

for  the  Deaf;  Advanced  Work  in  Geography,  Elizabeth  Strickland, 
Lexington  Avenue  School  for  the  Deaf,  New  York  City. 

8.  Wisconsin  schools  (stereopticon),  A.  J.  Winnie,  State  Inspector  of 

Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  1. 

9:00  to  10:30  A.  M.,  Class  work  with  pupils  and  Classes  in  Melville  Bell 
Symbols,  as  on  previous  days. 

10:45  A.  M.  to  1:00  P.  M.,  College  Auditorium.  General  Session. 

1.  Invocation. 

2.  Music. 

3.  Social  training  that  makes  for  efficiency,  Mrs.  Marion  Foster  Wash- 

burne,  Chicago. 

4.  Beginnings  in  language  and  reading,  Ruchiel  Mirrielees,  Chicago  Pub¬ 

lic  D*y-Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

5.  Corrective  work  in  language,  Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

6.  Reading  in  Intermediate  Grades,  Frances  W.  Gawith,  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 

7.  Literature  for  Grammar  Grades,  Samuel  G.  Davidson,  School  for  the 

Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

8.  Cultural  studies  for  the  deaf,  Emma  Roberts,  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 

Indianapolis. 

9.  Corrective  work  in  speech,  A.  Evelyn  Butler,  Caroline  L.  Olin,  Frances 

Lucas,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  2. 

9:00  to  10:30  A.  M.,  Class  work  with  pupils  and  Classes  in  Melville  Bell 
Symbols,  as  on  previous  days. 

10:45  A.  M.  to  1. 00  P.  M.,  College  Auditorium.  General  Session. 

1.  Invocation. 

2.  Music. 

3.  Methods  and  development  of  schools  for  the  Deaf  in  Austria,  Joseph 

Schara,  Public  School  for  the  Deaf,  Vienna. 

4.  The  importance  of  training  for  teachers  of  the  deaf,  Frances  L.  Glenn, 

Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis. 

Discussion,  Frances  Wettstein,  Day-Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee; 
Gertrude  Van  Adostine,  Day-School  for  the  Deaf,  Detroit;  Mary 

S.  Garrett,  Home  School  for  Deaf  Children,  Philadelphia ;  Mrs.  j. 
Scott  Anderson,  Kindergarten  for  the  Deaf,  Swarthmore,  Pa.; 
Mary  McCowen,  Chicago  Normal  College;  Richard  O.  Johnson, 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis. 

5.  Coordination  of  studies,  Amelia  De  Motte,  School  for  the  Deaf,  In¬ 

dianapolis. 

6.  The  problem  of  how  we  hear,  Dr.  G.  F.  Shambough,  University  of 

Chicago. 

7.  Illustrated  lecture  on  morals,  Milton  Fairchild,  Special  Instructor, 

Moral  Education  Board. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  3. 

'9:00  to  10:30  A.  M.,  Class  work  with  pupils  and  Classes  in  Melville  Bell 
Speech  Symbols,  as  on  previous  days. 

10 :45  A.  M.  to  1  :oo  P.  M.,  College  Auditorium.  General  Session. 

1.  Invocation. 

2.  Music. 

3.  Speech  work,  M.  Louise  Upham,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton, 

N.  C. 

4.  Physical  training,  Grace  G.  Green,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Phil¬ 

adelphia. 

5.  The  development  of  backward  children,  Jennie  L.  Cobb,  Western  Penn¬ 

sylvania  Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

6.  Related  number  work,  Nora  B.  Knisely,  Chicago  Public  Day-School 

for  the  Deaf. 

7.  The  development  of  the  equation,  Barton  Sensenig,  School  for  the 

Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

8.  Illustrated  Lecture  on  Morals,  Milton  Fairchild,  Special  Instructor, 

Moral  Education  Board. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  4. 

2  :oo  to  5  :oo  P.  M.,  Hull  House  Auditorium,  Papers  and  discussion  on  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  the  Sunday  occupation  of  Deaf  children. 
Speakers  will  be  announced  later. 

MONDAY,  JULY  5. 

9:00  A.  M.  to  12:00  M.,  Englewood  Christian  Church.  General  Session. 

1.  Invocation. 

2.  Music. 

3.  School-room  findings,  Agnes  Steinke,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council 

Bluffs,  Iowa. 

4.  The  unusual  child,  Mrs.  M.  Reno  Margulies,  School  for  Deaf  Children, 

New  York  City. 

Annual  Business  Meeting. 

AFTERNOONS  AND  EVENINGS. 

The  afternoons  and  evenings  of  the  several  days  will  be  devoted  to  recre¬ 
ation  and  sightseeing,  and  will  include  a  children’s  entertainment,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  ride,  a  steamer  trip  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Chicago  harbors,  a  dance, 
:a  banquet,  excursions,  and  theater  parties. 
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THE  EIGHTH  SUMMER  MEETING. 

At  this  writing  the  arrangements  for  the  Eighth  Summer  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association,  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  June  28- 
July  5,  have  been  so  far  completed  that  little  remains  to  be  done 
except  to  await  the  time  of  the  Meeting.  An  excellent  program, 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  has  been  provided,  which  promises 
much  to  interest  and  profit  those  attending  the  Meeting.  The  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  recreation,  sight  seeing,  and 
social  enjoyment,  including  a  children’s  entertainment,  an  automo¬ 
bile  ride,  a  steamer  trip  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Chicago  harbors,  a 
dance,  a  banquet,  excursions,  and  theater  parties.  Chicago  as  one 
of  our  great  cities  is  full  of  interest  for  the  visitor.  It  is,  moreover, 
on  account  of  its  location  upon  the  lake  shore,  said  to  be  cool — at 
night,  at  any  rate. 

Details  as  to  hotel  and  boarding  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Local  Committee  as  follows : 

Hotel  Headquarters. 

The  following  hotels  between  51st  and  56th  streets  are  on  or 
near  the  lake  front,  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  transportation 
lines,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  Normal  School  in  30  minutes 
by  surface  electric  lines  on  transfers,  fare  5  cents ;  by  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad  and  surface  electric  street-car  lines,  fare  10  cents: 

The  Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  51st  boulevard  and  the  lake  shore; 
Hyde  Park  Hotel,  51st  boulevard  and  Lake  avenue;  the  Windemere 
Hotel,  56th  street  and  Cornell  avenue ;  the  Elms  Hotel,  53d  street 
and  Cornell  avenue. 

American  Pean. 

Many  of  the  rooms  are  in  suites,  with  one  bath  to  a  suite.  Dou¬ 
ble  room  with  bath,  $2.50  each  person  per  day;  more  than  two  in 
large  room  with  bath,  $2.50  each  per  day;  single  room  with  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  bath,  $5  per  day;  single  room  without  bath,  $3.50. 

By  special  arrangement,  the  extensive  beach,  commodious  par¬ 
lors,  and  wide  verandas  of  the  Chicago  Beach  Hotel  are  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  Association  members. 

Down-town  Hotels, 

On  the  European  plan,  $1.50  to  $2  per  day,  may  be  reached  by 
the  elevated  electric  lines  in  45  minutes,  fare  5  cents ;  by  Chicago  & 
Rock  Island  railroad  in  20  minutes,  single  fare  10  cents,  10-ride 
ticket  75  cents. 
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Private  Accom modations. 

Rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  Normal  School  may  be  secured! 
at  from  25  cents  to  75  cents  per  person  per  day,  according  to  location-, 
and  number  of  persons  in  room.  Reservations  may  be  made  im 
advance  by  addressing  Aliss  Mary  McCowen,  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Committee,  512  North  Normal  Parkway,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Meats  Served  during  the  Convention. 

Breakfast  will  be  served  from  7  130  to  8  130  by  the  ladies  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  church  in  the  Guild  hall  opposite  the  Normal  School, 
at  the  corner  of  Stewart  avenue  and  North  Normal  Parkway,  25. 
cents. 

A  cafeteria  lunch  will  be  offered  at  the  close  of  the  morning: 
program  in  the  lunch-room  of  the  college  building.  This  is  a  very 
good  lunch  at  low  cost,  and  members  will  probably  avail  themselves- 
of  it. 

A  three-course  dinner  will  be  served  in  the  college  building  at 
six  o’clock  p.  m.,  when  ordered  at  the  Information  Bureau  a  day  in 
advance,  or  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning;  price,  50  cents  per 
plate. 

The  information-room  bureau,  check-room,  writing-rooms,  and 
rest-rooms  will  be  open  at  the  Chicago  College  buildings  all  day 
Alonday,  June  28th,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Association  members. 

Mail  for  members  of  the  Association  may  be  addressed  to  Chi¬ 
cago  Normal  College,  69th  street  and  Stewart  avenue. 

Tickets,  $1.5°  Per  pMte,  for  the  banquet  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel: 
Thursday  evening,  July  the  first,  may  be  secured  in  advance,  by 
mail,  from  Airs.  Cornelia  Bingham  Eggers,  Chairman  Social  Com¬ 
mittee,  512  North  Normal  Parkway,  or  at  the  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning,  June  29th. 


BOUND  VOLUAIES  DEPOSITED  IN  THE 
VOLTA  BUREAU. 

Our  recent  suggestion  that  institutions  should  deposit  bound 
volumes  of  their  papers  in  the  Volta  Bureau  has  had  response  in 
the  receipt  from  Air.  J.  W.  Jones,  of  the  Columbus  School,  of  a 
bound  volume  of  the  last  year’s  file  of  the  Ohio  Chronicle.  We 
cannot  but  feel  that  this  is  a  practice  that  should  be  general,  for 
practically  no  school  is  fire-proof,  and  in  a  hundred  years  from  now,, 
not  to  look  further  into  the  future,  history  may  record  very  many 
institutions  now  standing  as  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
Volta  Bureau,  in  its  library  compartment,  is  fire-proof,  and  its  con¬ 
tents  will  be  preserved,  no  doubt,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
years,  and  it  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  present 
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generation  for  the  benefit  of  the  manv  to  follow.  The  Volta  Bureau 
receives  regularly  the  issues  of  most  of  the  institution  papers,  and 
it  preserves  them  in  unbound  form.  It  could  not,  except  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  involving  the  diversion  of  funds  from  present 
uses,  undertake  the  binding  of  these  papers,  and  they  may  never  be 
bound  up.  On  the  other  hand  this  expense  would  be  trifling  to  an 
individual  institution,  and  it  could  be  easily  borne. 

We  desire  in  this  connection  to  acknowledge  also  the  receipt 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Gallaher,  of  Chicago,  of  a  bound  file  of  the  first 
year's  issues  of  the  National  Exponent,  an  independent  paper  for 
the  Deaf,  bearing  in  this  volume  the  year  date  1895.  We  should 
be  especially  pleased  to  have  the  file  of  this  paper  complete  in  bound 
form,  as  well  as  the  bound  files  of  other  independent  papers  that 
may  have  had  publication  in  years  past. 


NATURAL  SIGNS  AND  THE  SIGN-LANGUAGE  AGAIN. 

In  our  last  number  we  quoted  remarks  that  we  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Ogden  Convention,  relative  to  the  radical  difference 
existing  between  natural  signs  as  defined  and  conventional  signs, 
expressing  it  as  our  conviction  that  the  former  are  permissible,  and 
that  in  a  beginning  oral  class  they  cannot  be  harmful  to  a  child  or  to 
the  class,  providing  they  are  abandoned  at  once  and  completely  by 
all  concerned  after  having  served  their  purpose.  Our  point  was  that 
a  natural  sign  is  harmless  if  it  is  never  permitted  to  become  a  con¬ 
vention,  or,  in  other  words,  a  part  of  a  sign-language. 

Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker,  in  a  recent  number  of  his  paper,  the 
Palmetto  Leaf,  takes  issue  with  us  upon  this  point,  and  argues 
strongly  that  all  gestures  with  beginning  pupils  are  hurtful.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  concede  the  broad  principle  that  he  lays  down,  that 
helping  a  pupil  when  he  does  not  need  help  tends  to  weakness  rather 
than  strength,  and  that  an  apparent  present  gain  may  sum  up  in 
the  end  a  very  considerable  loss.  This,  indeed,  is  in  brief  form  the 
whole  indictment  against  the  sign-language.  But  the  concession 
made,  we  fail  to  see  that  an  abandoned  and  forgotten  gesture  or 
sign  can  be  harmful  as  used  in  the  earliest  stages,  any  more  than 
can  a  picture  or  toy  object,  likewise  discarded  and  forgotten.  The 
only  danger  is  that  the  natural  sign  can  become  what  the  picture  and 
the  object  cannot  become,  namely,  a  conventional  sign,  or  a  remem¬ 
bered  and  used  symbol  in  a  sign-language,  itself  to  become  through¬ 
out  the  school  course  a  much-used  substitute  for  English.  It  was 
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our  purpose  to  point  out  this  danger  and  incidentally  to  warn 
against  it  to  the  end  that  teachers,  appreciating  it  as  a  danger  and 
recognizing  it  in  their  work,  may  so  shape  their  teaching  as  to  avoid 
it,  gaining  thus  in  the  early  stages  of  instruction  whatever  they  may 
of  time  and  advancement  in  their  work,  and  this  quite  without  loss 
to  their  pupils.  We  will  concede  that  there  are  teachers  who  go 
too  far  in  the  use  of  natural  signs — who,  given  the  inch,  will  take 
the  traditional  ell,  even  to  the  last  one  of  its  forty-five  inches.  We 
should  regret  to  have  given  encouragement  to  this  class  of  teachers, 
and  only  hope  that  even  they  may  benefit  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  danger  and  of  the  location  of  the  danger 
line,  so  that  with  full  knowledge,  and  having  the  disposition  to  do 
so,  they  may  exercise  the  power  which  the  knowledge  gives  them 
to  avoid  crossing  the  line.  Mr.  Walker  evidently  had  this  class  of 
teachers  in  mind  in  making  his  final  argument,  where  he  says :  “In 
teaching  first-year  pupils  to  read  the  lips  many  teachers,  to  help 
the  child  along,  say  ‘shoe’  and  look  down  at  the  foot ;  they  say  ‘Go 
out  in  the  hall’  and  nod  toward  the  door.  Mr.  Booth  says  this  is 
permissible  and  in  no  way  dangerous.  Right  there  he  is  wrong.” 
Yes,  we  certainly  would  be  wrong  in  saying  anything  so  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  good  teaching,  and  we  can  only  wonder  that  our 
remarks  could  have  been  construed  as  referring  to  this  indefensible 
species  of  innervation.  The  fact  is,  “nodding*  toward  the  door”  and 
“looking  at  the  foot,”  and  all  signs  of  their  kind,  constitute  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class  by  themselves.  They  are  what  might  be  termed  “clue 
signs”  or  “clue  gestures,”  and  they  are  reprehensible,  not  because 
there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  conventional  signs — they  are  too 
vague  and  general  for  that — but  because  their  use,  when  it  is  a 
habit  of  the  teacher,  relieves  the  pupil  largely  of  the  necessity  for 
thought  or  effort  in  lip-reading,  thus  losing  to  him  benefits  aimed 
at,  and  that  should,  and  would  otherwise,  come  to  him  in  the  exer¬ 
cise.  After  all,  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of  the  individual  teacher, 
and  of  her  experience  and  knowledge  that  give  her  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  vital  difference  between  natural  and  conventional  signs, 
and  of  the  great  danger  of  the  one  class  through  over-use  taking  on 
the  harmful  nature  of  the  other.  With  this  clear  conception  no 
teacher  need  fail,  in  any  situation  involving  the  problem  of  natural 
signs  and  their  restricted  use,  of  easy  adjustment  of  her  art  to 
avoidance  of  all  danger  from  such  use. 
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A  FOREIGN  VISITOR. 

During  the  past  month  a  number  of  our  American  schools  were 
favored  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  Fred  H.  Roe,  principal  in  charge  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  at  Derby, 
England.  Mr.  Roe  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Roe,  the  well-known 
headmaster  of  that  school  and  the  present  chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  In  the  three  weeks  of  his  stay 
in  the  country,  Mr.  Roe  inspected  a  goodly  number  of  representative 
institutions,  among  them  the  Mt.  Airy  and  Bala  schools  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Gallaudet  College,  the  Kendall  school,  the  Kensington 
school,  and  the  Volta  Bureau  in  Washington,  the  Rochester  school, 
the  Northampton  school,  the  Boston  school,  the  Hartford  school, 
and  the  Washington  Heights  and  Lexington  Avenue  schools  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Roe,  while  a  young  man,  has  the  advantages  of  long 
experience  in  the  work  and  thorough  training  for  it,  advantages  that 
fit  him  especially  well  to  profit  by  such  a  tour  of  observation  and 
study  as  he  made.  The  Derby  school  has  recently  made  extensive 
additions  to  its  equipment,  chief  of  which  is  a  new  school  building, 
and  its  board  of  managers  sent  Mr.  Roe  upon  this  tour  in  order  that 
the  school,  in  its  future  development,  may  have  all  advantage  of 
the  latest  and  best  that  might  come  under  his  observation.  Visitors 
from  abroad  of  the  type  that  Mr.  Roe  represents  are,  we  feel  safe 
in  saying,  always  welcomed  in  our  schools,  for  their  presence  in¬ 
volves  an  interchange  of  experiences  and  views  such  as  inures  quite 
as  much  to  our  own  benefit  as  to  that  of  the  visitors. 


“THE  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  EOR  THE  DEAF.” 

We  have  received  in  a  private  note  from  Mr.  Thos.  P.  Clarke, 
superintendent  of  the  Vancouver,  Washington,  School  for  the  Deaf, 
the  following  gratifying  information  regarding  the  results  of  Mr. 
Clarke’s  efforts  to  secure  separation  of  the  school  for  the  Deaf  from 
the  schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Feeble-minded  of  his  State: 

“You  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  been  successful 
in  my  efforts  to  separate  the  deaf  from  other  classes  in  this  school. 
You  will  remember  that  when  I  came  here  we  had  the  Deaf,  Blind, 
and  Feeble-minded.  In  1906  I  got  rid  of  the  Feeble-minded  by 
sending  them  to  a  school  of  their  own.  On  April  21  we  separated 
the  Blind,  giving  them  a  school  and  a  superintendent  of  their  own. 
We  are  now  the  “Washington  School  for  the  Deaf."  I  shall  be  able 
now  to  concentrate  my  efforts,  and  hope  for  better  results.” 
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MRS.  BELL’S  RECEPTION  TO  MISS  REINHARDT  AND 

HER  BABIES. 

“To  meet  Miss  Reinhardt  and  her  babies”  was  the  rather  cryptic 
wording  of  the  invitations  which  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  sent 
out  to  her  friends  a  couple  of  weeks  ago ;  but  it  brought  together 
a  large  number  of  interesting  Washington  people,  most  of  whom 
probably  did  not  realize,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  that  deaf 
children  under  school  age  could  be  taught  to  speak.  They  were  all 
greatly  surprised  to  find  that  in  their  midst  Miss  Reinhardt  had  not 
only  started  a  small  school  at  Kensington,  Maryland  (a  suburb  of 
Washington),  but  had  already  trained  five  or  six  little  children  to 
read  the  lips  and  articulate  a  number  of  words. 

Mrs.  Bell  explained  in  a  few  words  how  Miss  Reinhardt  had 
come  to  Washington  to  start  a  small  private  school  to  teach  deaf 
babies  to  speak,  at  the  age  when  hearing  children  naturally  learn. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  than  that  one  whose 
deafness  has  meant  so  much  to  deaf  children  should  introduce  to  a 
Washington  audience  so  active  a  worker  as  Miss  Reinhardt  in  this 
special  field  which  must  appeal  to  all. 

Dr.  Bell  then  gave,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not 
familiar  with  the  facts,  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  speech 
teaching  in  this  country,  alluding  to  the  important  part  taken  in  it 
by  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  who  was  present,  and  telling  of  her 
untiring  patience  and  her  determined  struggle  to  give  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter  the  power  of  speech,  with  all  that  it  meant  of  a  real  part  in 
the  great  work  of  the  world. 

Miss  Garrett  came  all  the  way  down  from  Philadelphia  to  be 
present  and  she  told  of  her  own  work  for  the  deaf,  and  she  also 
spoke  of  one  of  Miss  Reinhardt's  remarkable  pupils,  David  Wilson, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Reinhardjt.  then  introduced  her  babies,  one  by  one,  and  to 
most  of  those  present  it  seemed  nothing  short  of  marvelous  that 
children  of  three  and  four  years,  who  could  not  hear  a  sound,  could 
read  the  lips  so  satisfactorily  that  they  already  responded  in  the 
way  that  hearing  children  about  a  year  younger  would  have  done. 
Many  of  the  guests  found  it  very  difficult  to  understand  what  they 
called  the  miracle  of  lip-read|ing,  as  exhibited  by  the  children,  and 
this  miraculous  impression  was  intensified  when  they  held  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  in  their  arms  and  found  they  understood  what  was 
said  to  them  by  strangers,  although  they  could  not  hear  a'sotfid. 
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The  intense  look  with  which  the  children  regarded  those  who  were 
speaking  to  them,  for  the  purpose,  of  course,  of  reading  their  lips, 
was  very  striking. 

Every  one  was  impressed  with  the  beautiful  manners  of  the 
babies  and  with  their  entire  naturalness  and  absence  of  any  self- 
consciousness,  in  spite  of  the  way  they  were  being  shown  off  and 
made  the  center  of  so  much  attention,  and  every  one  was  carried 
away  bv  Miss  Reinhardt’s  enthusiasm  and  could  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed  by  the  greatness  of  her  aim. 

Among  those  present  were  Ex- Justice  and  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Brown,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Foster,  Gen.  and  Mrs.  George  M. 
Sternberg,  Gen.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Greely,  Admiral  W.  S.  Schley,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wood.  David  Eairchidd. 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

After  forty-five  years’  service  in  the  profession,  Mr.  James  Wat¬ 
son  retires  at  the  end  of  the  present  session  as  superintendent  of  the 
Idaho  school.  His  successor  will  be  Mr.  Paul  Morton,  now  a  teacher 
in  the  school. 

Mr.  C.  E.  White,  for  the  past  three  years  superintendent  of  the 

♦ 

Nebraska  school,  will  give  place  in  the  fall  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Stewart, 
his  predecessor  in  the  office,  the  change  being  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  governor  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Harris  Taylor,  supervising  teacher  of  the  Kentucky  School, 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  School,  in  place  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Genner,  who,  as  stated  in 
our  last  issue,  resigned  to  take  the  Superintendency  of  the  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  School. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  THE  RULE  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  forces  for  progress  are  constantly  active  throughout  our 
work,  and-  occasionally  evidences  of  the  fact,  quite  outside  of  statis¬ 
tical  returns  and  Convention  declarations,  come  to  the  surface. 
And  it  is  significant,  too,  that  progress,  in  most  evidences  of  it  today, 
is  making  toward  the  larger  use  of  and  the  more  ‘'exclusive  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  English  language  as  the  language  of  our  schools  for 
all  purposes  of  communication  and  instruction.  The  end  aimed  at  is, 
of  course,  that  deaf  children  shall  learn  the  English  language  through 
the  one  best  way,  namely,  its  use ;  and  hence  the  schools  are  more 
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and  more  conditioning  things  that  all  teaching  forces  shall  employ 
themselves  in  the  actual  use  of  every-day  English  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions  and  for  all  the  emergencies  of  the  school  life.  Many  schools 
are  taking  positive  measures  to  force  the  use  of  English  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  stringent  rules  upon  the  subject,  the  Mississippi  school  among 
the  rest.  In  this  school,  according  to  the  report  of  a  recent  visitor, 
a  printed  placard  appears  upon  the  walls  throughout  the  building 
with  the  following  words  upon  it : 

“Speak,  Spell,  or  Write  all  Requests, 

Interrogations,  Statements,  etc.” 

The  report  well  says “How  can  any  school  fail  to  bear  good 
fruit  with  the  above  injunction  .  .  .  placarded  all  through  the 

buildings  in  large  type,  and  the  pupils  and  teachers  imbued  with  the 
deep  import  of  the  placards  and  at  all  times  trying  to  live  up  tc 
these  silent  commands?” 


The  dates  of  the  sessions  of  the  Special  Education  Department 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  meeting  in  Denver,  will  be 
July  6th  and  8th.  This  makes  possible  attendance  upon  the  sessions 
of  the  department  at  Denver  by  persons  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  at  Chicago,  June  28-July  5. 


Horace  Mann  School  lor  the  Deal, 

178  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jordan  Monro  wishes  to  announce  that,  owing  to  a 
temporary  trouble  with  her  eyes,  she  will  omit  this  season  the  session 
of  her  summer  class  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  speech  and  voice 
culture.  She  will,  however,  resume  the  course  of  study  next 
summer. 


The  Association  Review  is  a  publication  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  It  is 
sent  free  to  Active  Members  of  the  Association.  Active  member¬ 
ship  is  obtained  upon  payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  membership 
fee  of  two  dollars  ($2),  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign  currency — 8s.  qd. 
in  English  money;  8m.  2pfg.  in  German  money;  iofr.  2c.  in  French 
money;  7  kr.  50  ore.  in  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  money; 
and  iol.  2c.  in  Italian  money.  Postal  money  orders  should  be 
drawn  on  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  favor  of  b.  W.  Booth. 
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CALL  FOR  THE  EIGHTH  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE 

ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Members  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf: 

The  Eighth  Summer  Meeting  (Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting)  of 
the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  will  be  held  from  June  28  to  July  5,  inclusive,  at  the  Chicago 
Normal  College,  Englewood,  Chicago. 

A  full  program,  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Review,  will  be 
•presented. 

The  Chicago  Normal  College  buildings  are  beautiful  and  com¬ 
modious,  located  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  campus,  and  they 
■will  afford  ample  and  comfortable  accommodations  for  the  sessions 
of  the  meeting.  An  important  department  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  occupies  class-rooms  in  the  Practice  School 
building  of  the  Normal  College,  and  these  will  be  used  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  class  work  with  pupils. 

Arrangements  for  boarding  have  been  made  with  a  group  of 
hotels  on  or  near  the  lake  front,  and  with  private  boarding  houses, 
all  within  easy  reach  by  car  lines  of  the  Normal  College.  Reserva¬ 
tions  may  be  made  in  advance  for  accommodations  by  addressing 
.Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  512  North 
Normal  Parkway,  Chicago.  [Information  as  to  hotel  and  boarding 
accommodations  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Rkvi^w.] 

It  is  regretted  that  arrangement  for  reduced  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation  could  not  be  effected,  the  rule  now  being  that  special  rates 
shall  not  be  granted  conventions  except  upon  a  guarantee  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  attendance  of  one  thousand  delegates. 

The  prqjrram  of  the  Meeting  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  leave 
the  afternoons  and  evenings  at  the  disposal  of  the  Local  Committee, 
who  will  provide  recreation  and  entertainment  for  the  members  in 
the  form  of  excursions  on  land  and  water,  a  banquet,  a  dance,  theater 
parties,  etc. 

It  is  expected  that  all  persons  attending  the  Meeting  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  its  proceedings  or  enjoying  its  privileges  will  enroll 
themselves  as  active  members  of  the  Association.  Election  to  active 
membership  involves  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  fee  of  $2,  anil 
all  persons  interested  in  the  education  of  the  Deaf  are  eligible  as 
members.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  F.  W. 
P>ooth,  General  Secretary,  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  of 
him  at  the  Meeting. 
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At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Association  there  will  be  elected 
five  directors,  to  serve  three  years,  in  place  of  the  retiring  directors 
whose  terms  expire  in  1909,  viz.,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Mrs. 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  A.  E.  E.  Crouter,  Mary  McCowen,  and  J.  W. 
Blattner.  Attention  of  members  who  wish  to  make  nominations  for 
directors  is  called  to  Article  V,  Section  2,  of  the  constitution,  which 
reads  as  follows  :  “Nominations  for  the  office  of  Director  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  date  of  election,  and 
no  person  not  so  nominated  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  director.’’ 

The  customary  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  hope  is  entertained  that  all  members  of  the  Association,  and 
all  friends  interested  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  Deaf,  may 
make  it  a  point  to  attend  this  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Association, 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest. 

(Signed)  A.  L.  E.  Crouter, 

President  of  the  Association, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

Z.  F.  Westerveet,  Secretary, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — By  an  oral  teacher  of  large  experience,  a  position  in 
a  school,  or  as  instructor  to  a  deaf  child  in  a  private  family.  Address 
R,  care  of  the  editor  of  the  Review. 


Wanted. — A  position  bv  an  experienced,  successful  manual 
training  teacher.  Russian  and  Swedish  systems.  Address  the 
Editor  of  the  Review. 


Teachers  wishing  positions  and  Superintendents  wishing  teachers 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  office  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  so  far  as  it  may  be  of  service  to  them.  The  General  Secretary 
aims  to  keep  a  list  of  teachers,  and  one  of  Superintendents,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  above  classes,  ready  for  use  by  any  person  who  may  write 
for  them. 

Reprints  in  pamphlet  form  of  “  My  Fist  of  Homophenous 
Words”  (words  that  look  alike  on  the  lips),  by  Emma  Snow,  may 
be  obtained  through  the  office  of  the  General  Secretary.  Price  for 
single  copies,  25  cents. 
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NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  named  persons,  have  been  elected  to  active  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  list 
includes  those  elected  since  the  last  published  report  to  May  31,  1909 : 

Adams,  Nell  E.,  School  for  the' Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Alcorn,  Rose  B.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Baker,  Nettie  M.,  2  Thirty-third  Place,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bennett,  Josephine,  817  Nichols  St.,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Berry,  Louise,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bishop,  Etta  W.,  904  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Broadbent,  Mary  TL,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Brooks,  Louise  W.,  Brush  Hill  Road,  Readville,  Mass. 

Buell,  Edith  M.,  904  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Caldwell,  Eleanor,  Danville,  Ky. 

Cary,  C.  P.,  State  Superintendent,  Madison,  Wis. 

Choate,  Dr.  Rufus,  1401  33d  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Christman,  Mrs.  Stella,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Coburn,  Alice  T.,  112  Main  St.,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Cory,  Annetta,  4317  Champlain  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cruser,  Frances  L.,  84  Church  St.,  Montrose,  Pa. 

Cullen,  Estelle,  Public  School,  225  E.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Davis,  Daisy,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Dawes,  Rachel  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota. 

De  Koker,  Esther,  403  W.  112th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dixon,  M.  Lena,  Moscow,  Pa. 

Duncan.  Mary,  346  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dwyer,  Loretta  T.,  946  College  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 
Easterbv,  Jessie,  4  Charlotte  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fairchild,  David,  1331  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Foster,  Rachel  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathi,  Kansas. 

Gompertz,  Anita,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Gordon,  Mary  L.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Griffin,  Howard,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Hammond,  Ethelwyn,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Haynes,  Carrie,  Bryan,  Texas. 

Heclley,  Mrs.  Cora  IT,  Bettswood,  R.  E.  D.,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Hilton,  Horace  G.,  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Hoffmann,  Emma  Jane,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Jennie  O.,  3118  Lake  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Kelly,  Emma,  534  W.  187th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Kilpatrick,  Mary,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Kinsley,  Grace  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Staunton,  Va. 

Kulpe,  Gabriel,  Murzinska  Schola,  gluchonemich,  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Laura nge,  Nellie  C.,  School  for  the  Deaf.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lyle,  Mary,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 
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Lyne,  Mary  McDowell,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Magennis,  Rev.  Thomas,  97  South  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Manzy,  M.  Christiana,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson,  Miss. 

McGrath,  Ellen  C..  584  167th  St.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 
McLaughlin,  Mrs.  W.  C-.,  6112  Epworth  Ave.,  Madisonville,  Ohio. 
Moldrem,  A.  O.  B.,  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Morris,  Mabel  M.,  Box  133,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Myer,  Ruth  G.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Otterhagen,  Elizabeth,  7621  Coles  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Owens,  Ethel,  Danville,  Ky. 

Page,  Delia  C.,  1317  Hughitt  Ave.,  Superior,  Wis. 

Philadelpheus,  Galene,  Clarke  School,  Northampton.  Mass. 

Pierce,  Virginia.  Saundersville,  Tenn. 

Plumbe,  Jennie  E.,  205  S.  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pollard,  Nannie  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Rea,  Myrtle,  323  W.  63d  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Frank  A.,  387  Hubbard  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Reilly,  Helen  M.,  127  Archer  Ave..  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

Richards,  Laura  De  L.,  26  S.  Angell  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ries,  Mrs.  Clementine,  107  W.  I32d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Robins,  Miss  A.  F.,  3  Englewood  Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Robinson,  Warren,  School  for  the  Deaf.  Delavan.  Wis. 

Schara,  Joseph.  Gwynned  Valley,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schilling,  Alice  C..  208  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Schultz,  Florence  E.,  4  Napoleon  St.,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

Shaw,  Mary  B.,  114  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Shelly,  Katherine,  2  E.  Fordham  Road,  Bronx.  New  York  City. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  School  for  the  Deaf,  1613  Lowrie  St.,  Pittsburg. 
Sister  Marie  Rose.  Inst,  des  Sourdes  Muetes,  595  rue  St.  Denis, 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Smith,  Muriel  A.,  995  12th  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Stewart,  A.  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sulphur  Springs,  Okla. 
Stewart,  Laura  V.  C.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Stinson,  Alice  Iv.,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

Sutherland,  Lila  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Anna  L.,  1227  Academy  St..  Scranton,  Pa. 

Trieschmann,  C.,  126-130  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Trondson.  Anna  Mae,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

Van  Deveer,  Blanche.  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Virts,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  659  E.  48th  St.,  Chicago;  Ill. 

Wells,  Hanna  C.,  130  E.  27th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wilcox,  Iv.  Viola,  Kensington,  Md. 

Wilkinson,  Annie  C..  Box  677,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Willard,  Charlotte  R.,  7613  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Williams,  Fanny.  397  N.  State  St.,  Chicago.  Tli. 

Winn,  Mrs.  Cordelia  A..  793  W.  Greenwood  Terrace,  Logan  Square, 
Chicago. 

Wittenmeier,  Olga  C.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Woodsworth.  Sarah,  186  E.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEVENTH  YEAR. 


REMOVED  FROM  847  ST.  NICHOLAS  AVE.,  N  Y.  CITY 


The  Swarthmore  School  and  Kindergarten 

FOR  T  H  E-:  DEAF 


CHESTER  ROAD  AND  OGDEN  AVE.,  SWARTHMORE,  PA.  “on  THE  HILL’ 

The  Only  Piivate  School  Offering  RURAL  I, IFF,  to  its  Pupils 
Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson,  Principal 
Re-opens  October  ist.  Closes  May  30th.  No  Summer  Session 
Resident  Pupils,  $800  Day  Pupils,  $500 

Tuition  includes  coaching  through  College  and  College  fees 

Kindergai  ten  and  Academic  Courses.  Articulation,  Lip-reading,  Development  of  Hearing 

TRAINING  CLASS— TEN  MONTHS’  NORMAL  COURSE,  $150 

(No  Supervising) 

Reference:  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Croutkr,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  Certificate  upon  passing  tests  in  Oral 
Method,  Phvsiology.  History  of  Pedagogy,  Methods,  and  Educational  Psychology. 
Students  will  take  up  laboratory  work  on  the  Human  Body  and  Experimental  Psychol¬ 
ogy  at  Swarthmore  College  in  19o8-’o9. 


Instruction  in  Lip- 
reading  to  Adults 


Telephone  Connection 


INSTRCCTION  IN  SCHOOL 

Branches  10  Children 


The  New  York  School 
lor  the  Hard-of-Hearmg 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

EDWARD  B .  NITCHIE,  PRINCIPAL 


REFERENCES 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Frof.  Enoch  Henry  Curkier 
D  .  D.  Bryson  Delavan 


Dr.  James  E.  McKkrnon 
Dk,  H.  A.  Alderton 
Dk.  John  E.  Sheppard 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

1909* 


PRESIDENT. 

A.  E.  E.  Crouter. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell, 

Caroline  A.  Yale. 

secretary. 

Z.  F.  Westervelt. 

‘ GENERAL 

secretary  and 

F.  W.  Booth. 

TREASURER. 

AUDITOR. 

E.  A.  Gruver. 

1 

Caroline  A.  Yale, 

David  Fairchild, 

DIRECTORS. 
Edmund  Lyon, 

Term  Expires  1910. 

Richard  0.  Johnson, 
Job  Williams. 

Z.  F.  Westervelt, 

E.  McK.  Goodwin, 

« 

Sarah  Fuller, 

Term  Expires  19 11. 

E.  A.  Gruver, 

Edwin  G.  Hurd. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard, 

J.  W.  Blattner,  Mary  McCowen, 

A.  L.  E.  Crouter. 

Term  Expires  1912. 


COMMITTEES. 

Executive:  A.  E.  E.  Crouter,  Chairman;  Caroline  A.  Yale,  E.  A.  Gruver, 
Edmund  Eyon,  David  Fairchild;  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Secretary. 

Finance:  E.  A.  Gruver,  term  expires  in  one  year;  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  term  ex¬ 
pires  in  two  years;  Edmund  Lyon,  term  expires  in  three  years. 

Melville  Bell  Memorial  Fund:  Edmund  Eyon,  E.  A.  Gruver,  R.  O.  Johnson, 
E.  McK.  Goodwin. 

Volta  Bureau:  David  Fairchild,  Caroline  A.  Yale,  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  E.  G. 
Hurd. 

Summer  School:  A.  E.  E.  Crouter,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Sarah  Fuller,  E. 
McK.  Goodwin. 
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COMMITTEES. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mary  McCowen,  Margaret  V.  McKee, 

Meta  Wittig,  Etta  M.  Golden. 


A.  L.  E.  Crouter, 
Mary  McCowen, 
Caroline  A.  Yale, 


PROGRAM. 

R.  O.  Johnson, 

F.  W.  Booth, 
Frances  Wettstein. 


SOCIAL  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Caroline  Bingham  Eggers,  Clara  Ellen  NewlEE, 

Nora  Belle  Knisely,  Ruchiel  MirrieleEs. 


EXCURSIONS. 

Clara  Ellen  NewlEE,  George  William  Eggers, 

Mabel  King,  Eeeie  Johnston, 

Annah  Stopps  Taylor,  Marian  King. 


IN  CHARGE  OF  SCHOOL  WORK. 

Cornelia  Bingham  Eggers,  Annah  Stopps  Taylor, 

Clara  Ellen  NewlEE,  Ruchiel  MirriElEEs, 

Nora  Belle  Knisely,  Jennie  Plumbe. 


ENROLLMENT. 

T.  V.  Archer,  E.  S.  Thompson. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Harris  Taylor,  E.  A.  Gruver, 

Frank  M.  Driggs. 


THE  PRESS. 

F.  W.  Booth,  Eeeie  Johnston. 


stenographer. 

Fred  H.  Gurtler. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT  AT  EIGHTH  SUMMER  MEETING. 


AUSTRIA. 

Vienna  Public  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Josef1  Schara. 


CANADA. 

Louise  T.  Young. 

Manitoba  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Candace  J.  Brown. 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Charles  B.  Coughlin,  M.  D.,  Thomas  Rodwell. 


CHINA. 

Chefoo  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Mrs.  Annetta  T.  Mills. 


COLORADO. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

W.  K.  Argo,  LL.  D.,  Maggie  Neel  Proctor. 


CONNECTICUT. 
American  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Leora  Carver. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

F.  W.  Booth. 


FLORIDA. 

Florida  School  for  Blind ,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
A.  H.  Walker. 


Mrs.  Felix  Uhry, 
Theodore  BlomdgrEn, 


ILLINOIS. 


Rev.  F.  A.  Moeller, 
Sarah  Woodworth. 
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Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Charles  P.  GillETT,  Lydia  Hamilton, 

Frank  Read,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Jordan, 

E.  S.  Henne,  Alice  May  Plouer, 

S.  Frances  Wood,  Mrs.  Frank  Read,  Jr., 

Mary  L.  Martin,  Jane  Young, 

IdElla  Walton,  Carolyn  Gay  Taft, 

Belle  Howard,  Louise  A.  Curtiss. 

Chicago  Public  Day  Schools. 

Mary  McCowEn, 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Bingham  Eggers, 

Clara  E.  NewlEE, 

Ruchiel  MirrielEES, 

Elizabeth  C.  P.  Oetters hagen, 

Jennie  E.  PlumbE, 

Myrtle  Rea, 

Alice  C.  Schilling, 

Catherine  Martin  Virts, 

Jennie  O.  Johnson, 

Esther  J.  De  Koker, 

Larry  M.  W.  Alcorn, 

Ephpheta  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Margaret  Cosgrove. 

Rock  Island  Day  School. 

Meta  C.  Wittig. 


Fanny  Williams, 

Cordelia  Andrews  Winns, 
Annah  Stopps  Taylor, 
Margaret  Van  A.  McKee, 
Barbara  C.  Leu, 

Emma  D.  Knox, 

Nora  Belle  Knisely, 
Mabel  M.  King, 

Effie  Johnston, 
Katherine  E.  Ashelby, 
Nettie  M.  Baker, 

Susan  M.  Beaman. 


INDIANA. 

Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 


Richard  O.  Johnson, 
Frances  L.  Glenn, 
Amelia  DeMotte, 

S.  Maud  Carter, 


Emma  Roberts, 

Nellie  J.  Schrock, 
JolliEtte  E.  Constantine, 
Floss  A.  Behymer. 


IOWA. 


Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf. 


Henry  W.  RothErt, 
Florence  Wilcox  son, 

Belle  Williams, 

Mary 


Agnes  Steinke, 
Mary  Loar, 

S.  Cornelia  Dunlap, 
D.  Carter. 
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KANSAS. 

Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Margaret  Stevenson,  Racher  E.  Foster, 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  Herman. 


KENTUCKY. 

Annie  Dunn,  '  Ettie  BeerE  Root. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Augustus  Rogers,  Berea  W.  Schoorfieed, 

Harris  Tayror,  Margaret  E.  Sarree, 

Mary  Lyre,  Mrs.  Lireian  Paddreeord, 

Susan  Doneghy,  Lura  M.  Bruce. 


LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Louise  O.  Sims. 


MARYLAND. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Margaret  P.  Haywood. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf. 

Lyman  Steed. 

Kensington  Home  School  for  Little  Deaf  Children. 
Anna  C.  Reinhardt. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton. 

Carorine  A.  YarE,  LL.  D.,  Frances  W.  Gawjtu 

Bessie  N.  Leonard. 


MICHIGAN. 

Sybrant  Wesserius. 

Bay  City  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Mrs.  Carorine  Shaw. 
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Calumet  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Frances  Dewar. 

Detroit  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Gertrude  VanAdestine,  Elizabeth  L.  Beondin, 

Lucie  M.  Durnon,  Anna  M.  Akins, 

Mabel  E.  Johnson. 

Grand  Rapids  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Martha  M.  Hill,  Anna  M.  Condon, 

Henrietta  E.  Allen. 

Manistee  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Harriet  Saneord. 

Marquette  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Maria  P.  Templeton. 

Saginaw  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Etta  E.  MacFarlane. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Jessie  L.  Thew. 

Superior  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Delia  C.  Page. 


MINNESOTA. 

Mrs.  Henry  Stein. 


Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf. 


J.  N.  Tate,  LL.  D., 
Mary  GrEy  Barron, 
Mary  Kilpatrick, 
Nannie  A.  Pollard, 


Nettie  Christy, 

MolliE  Medcraft, 

Mabel  A.  Marshall, 
Josephine  Frances  Quinn. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
J.  R.  Dobyns,  LL.  D.,  .  T.  H.  Grant. 

MISSOURI. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Evelyn  Humphreys,  Gertrude  Brown, 

Eleanor  C.  Jones. 
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MONTANA. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
L.  E.  Milligan,  T.  C.  Forrester. 

NEBRASKA. 

Mrs.  Mattie  G.  Dafoe. 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
R.  E.  Stewart. 


NEW  YORK. 

Horace  G.  Hilton. 

New  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction. 

E.  A.  Gruver,  Edith  M.  Buell, 

Helen  H.  Owen. 

Wright  Oral  School. 

John  D.  Wright. 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

Z.  F.  Westervelt,  LL.  D.,  P.  D.  Woods. 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
Howard  E.  Thompson,  Eena  B.  MacNamar. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

M.  H.  Holt,  N.  Louise  Upham, 

E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Corinne  Claire  Gipson, 

T.  V.  Archer,  Pauline  B.  Camp, 

Nellie  C.  La  Grange. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Dwight  F.  Bangs. 


OHIO. 

A.  Lincoln  Fechheimer. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

J.  W.  Jones,  Louise  Berry, 

Olga  Witten  meiEr. 
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Cleveland  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Ellen  E.  Taylor,  Margaret  Stanley. 


OREGON. 

Oregon  School  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
E.  S.  Tillinghast. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mrs.  L.  L-  W.  Wilson. 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  LL.  D., 
E.  Stanley  Thompson, 

J.  A.  McIlvaine,  Jr., 

A.  C.  Manning, 


Martha  C.  Bell, 
Marion  L.  Noyes, 
Caroline  L.  Olin, 
Ethel  M.  Hilliard, 


A.  Evelyn  Butler. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Wm.  N.  Burt,  Ph.  D.,  Alice  M.  White, 

Elmer  D.  Read,  Jennie  L.  Cobb, 

Candace  A.  YendEs,  Susie  E.  Danver. 


Pittsburg  Catholic  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Sister  Marie  Antonia,  Sister  Martha. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

Edwin  G.  Hurd,  Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Hurd. 


TEXAS. 

Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 
J.  W.  Blattner. 


UTAH. 

Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Frank  M.  Driggs,  Mabel  Knauss. 


VIRGINIA. 


Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Evelina  Dunbar,  Grace  Kinsley. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Tacoma  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Mrs.  Sara  B.  Sorenson. 


WISCONSIN. 

Mrs.  Seth  W.  Gregory. 

Office  State  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 
A.  J.  Winnie. 

Wisconsin  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 


E.  W.  Waeker, 
Seth  W.  Gregory, 
Warren  Robinson, 
H.  A.  Congdon, 


Matie  E.  Winston 
Aemira  I.  Hobart, 
Mary  D.  FonnEr, 
W.  F.  Gray. 


Milwaukee  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 


Mrs.  Bettie  B.  Spencer, 


Emma  W.  Gebhardt, 


Mary  Zassenhaus. 


Racine  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Bessie  M.  Everhard. 


f 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Colllgl  Building,  Chicago  Normal  School, 

8  p.  m.,  Monday,  June  28,  1909. 

The  Eighth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  met,  at  this  hour,  in 
the  Auditorium  of  the  College  Building  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School,  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements,  presiding. 

After  the  invocation  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Trowbridge,  there  followed 
addresses  of  welcome  from  Prof.  Orville  T.  Bright,  City  District 
Superintendent,  and  Dr.  Ella  E.  Young,  Principal  of  the  Chicago' 
Normal  School,  and  an  address  in  response  from  Mr.  Richard  O. 
Johnson,  representing  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation.  These  speakers  were  introduced  in  turn  by  the  Chairman. 

Thl  Chairman  :  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  this  even¬ 
ing  a  well-known  educator,  a  resident  of  Englewood,  to  whom  the 
problems  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  are  not  unfa¬ 
miliar,  Mr.  Orville  T.  Bright,  at  present  one  of  the  City  District 
Superintendents,  who  will  speak  a  brief  word  of  welcome. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

By  Orvilll  T.  Bright,  District  Superintendent, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Responding  to  Miss  McCowen’s  hurry-up  call  a  few  minutes 
ago,  on  the  way  down  from  my  home  I  called  to  mind  a  meeting 
that  I  attended  in  Chicago  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  some  years 
ago — fifteen  to  twenty — in  which  a  man  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  reputation  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  proved  conclusively 
that  the  teaching  of  oral  speech  to  the  deaf  could  never  be  accom¬ 
plished.  At  the  same  meeting,  I  remember,  was  Colonel  Parker,, 
who  for  so  many  years  conducted  the  Cook  County  Normal  School 
and  the  Chicago  Normal,  in  the  old  building  which  stood  on  this 
site.  He  argued  just  as  strenuously  that  the  teaching  of  speech  to 
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the  deaf  could  be  accomplished.  I  think  that  one  argued  from  an 
intellectual  standpoint  only ;  I  know  that  the  other  argued  because 
his  great  heart  said  to  him  that  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf 
ought  to  be  accomplished,  and  he  believed  that  whatever  ought  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  teaching  of  children  can  be  accomplished.  I 
need  not  say  which  of  these  men  was  right. 

At  this  time  there  is  a  department  in  this  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers  to  teach  oral  speech  to  the  deaf.  In  this  city  there  are 
at  least  twelve  centers  where  deaf  children  in  the  public  schools  are 
taught  oral  speech.  The  project  of  teaching  deaf  children  in  the 
schools  with  other  children  at  that  meeting  was  hardly  suggested,  or 
if  it  was  suggested  at  all  it  was  by  Colonel  Parker. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  and  also  of  the 
Superintendents  of  the  city  of  Chicago  we  welcome  you  most  heart¬ 
ily  to  this  city ;  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  discussions  at  your 
meetings  will  be  harmonious  and  useful  to  the  children  for  whom 
you  work. 

I  think  there  is  something  splendid  in  the  idea  that  the  children 
who  are  unfortunate,  who  are  deprived  of  speech,  of  sight,  of  hear¬ 
ing  receive  from  the  State  that  sympathy  and  support  which  leads 
to  the  establishment  of  the  schools  and  of  the  institutions  which  are 
meant  to  make  their  deprivation  of  as  little  moment  to  them  as  is 
possible.  Of  course,  the  deprivation  of  any  faculty  is  a  terrible 
thing,  but  the  supply  through  education  and  through  the  resources 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  all  that  can  take  the  place  of  that  of 
which  the  children  have  been  deprived,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  modern  moves  in  education;  it  bespeaks 
great  things  for  all  children,  because  the  sympathy  and  care  that 
makes  the  State  look  after  the  defectives  will  make  them  look  all 
the  more  earnestly  after  the  children  that  are  not  defective  in  any 
way. 

Again,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  most  heartily  to 
Chicago  and  bespeak  for  you  a  most  successful  meeting. 

The;  Chairman  :  We  will  now  have  a  word  from  Dr.  Ella  E. 
Young,  the  Principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

By  Dr.  Ella  F.  Young,  Principal  ol  the;  Chicago 

Normal  School. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

My  pleasure  in  seeing  you  here  is  wholly  of  an  educational  na¬ 
ture.  The  efforts  to  teach  speech  to  the  deaf  emphasize,  as  no  other 
line  of  work  in  teaching  so  fully  emphasizes,  two  things  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  education.  In  the  effort  to  teach  speech  there  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the  man  or  the  woman  is  not  full 
and  complete  unless  it  be  a  life  sharing  in  the  activities  with  other 
human  beings.  And  in  teaching  speech  to  those  who  can  not  hear, 
and  therefore  who  did  not  acquire  speech  as  we  have  acquired  it, 
largely  by  mere  imitation  in  the  social  circle,  we  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  life  of  the  child  who  is  handicapped  by  the  loss  of 
the  sense  of  hearing  must  be  furnished  with  a  great  tool,  which  is 
the  means  of  communication  between  human  beings,  or  else  his  life 
is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  or  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  de¬ 
fective. 

I  don’t  like  that  word  “defective”  applied  to  the  children  who 
can  not  hear,  and  I  can  not  see  that  the  child  is  defective  or  the  life 
is  defective  unless  we  fail  of  our  part  and  do  not  give  him,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  mastery  of  that  tool  by  means  of  which  he  knows 
not  only  the  wishes,  but  he  knows  the  thoughts  of  his  friends,  and 
he  also  is  able  to  impart  his  thoughts  to  his  friends. 

There  is  one  other  reason  why  I  am  very  glad  you  have  met 
here  in  this  Normal  School,  and  why  I  deeply  regret  that  it  was  not 
convenient  for  you  to  meet  when  the  school  was  in  session.  I  regret 
it  because  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  great  gain  to  the  students  of 
the  school  and  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  to  have  heard  your 
discussions  of  the  problems  which  come  up  in  attempting  to  over¬ 
come  the  lack  of  one  sense.  We  have  here  a  study  of  the  making 
of  five  senses  do  the  work  of  six  senses.  There  is  an  intensification 
of  the  interest  in  the  whole  question  of  sense  development.  And  it 
would  have  been  a  great  thing,  as  I  said  before,  for  the  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach,  even  if  they  are  not  preparing  to  teach 
the  deaf,  to  have  heard  these  discussions  in  regard  to  the  senses  and 
how  to  supply,  through  certain  forms  of  activity  of  the  other  senses 
or  a  greater  degree  of  activity  of  the  other  senses,  that  which  is  lost. 

Although  I  regret  that  you  were  not  here,  I  regret  that  your 
discussions  were  not  in  the  presence  of  the  Normal  School  students 
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and  teachers ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  welcome  you  here  to  the 
Normal  School  building,  and  feel  certain  that  in  your  discussions 
the  department  for  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  will  gain  so  much  that 
we — the  whole  school — next  year  will  be  the  gainers  for  having  had 
you  and  your  discussions  in  this  building. 

The:  Chairman:  We  will  now  have  a  word  of  response  from 
Mr.  Richard  O.  Johnson,  representing  the  Directors  of  the  American 
Association. 


RESPONSE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE 

ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 

By  Mr.  Richard  O.  Johnson,  Superintendent  Indiana  State 
ScHOOE  EOR  THE  DEAE,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

Mr.  President,  Pellow-W orkers  in  the  Cause,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  gathered  here  today  in  Eighth  Summer 
Meeting,  it  being  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
it  is  both  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  respond  to  the  very  generous  and 
gracious  words  of  welcome  addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Bright,  a  Dis¬ 
trict  Superintendent  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Young,  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  School.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  known  person¬ 
ally  the  late  President  Harper,  Superintendent  Cooley,  and  others; 
and  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  work  of  their  predecessors, 
President  Andrews,  Superintendent  Lane,  and  Colonel  Parker,  all 
of  whom  have  been  so  closely  connected  with  the  city’s  educational 
growth  in  later  years.  I  have  also  known  personally  and  otherwise 
many  who  are  and  have  been  connected  with  her  marvelous  com¬ 
mercial  life ;  and  I  know  something  of  her  great  universities,  of  her 
splendid  public  schools,  of  her  normal  training  college,  of  her  tech¬ 
nical  and  industrial  schools,  and  of  her  magnificent  libraries,  art  gal¬ 
leries,  and  cultural  associations  of  vastly  varied  nature.  As  a  near 
neighbor  to  Chicago,  glorying  in  her  wonderful  progress,  and  not 
yielding  in  the  least  my  admiration  for  and  allegiance  to  Indian¬ 
apolis,  my  home  city,  the  Queen  City  of  our  country  in  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living,  I  gladly  pay  homage  to  the  King,  and  hail  Chicago 
as  the  most  progressive  city  of  the  world,  the  most  typical  American 
•city  of  our  land. 

This  Association  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York,  September  4,  1890,  with  principal  office  located  in  Albany,  the 
•capital  of  the  State.  The  First  Summer  Meeting  was  held  at  Lake 
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George  in  1891 ;  the  Second,  at  the  same  place  in  1892;  the  Third, 
at  Chicago,  during  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893,  but  without  literary 
programme;  the  Fourth,  at  Chautauqua,  in  1894;  the  Fifth,  at  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  in  1895;  the  Sixth,  at  Northampton,  Mass;,  in 
1899;  the  Seventh,  at  Edgewood  Park,  Pennsylvania,  in  1906.  The 
annual  meetings,  largely  for  business  purposes,  have  been  held  in 
various  places,  some  of  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Summer  Meet¬ 
ings. 

While  the  Association  was  intended  primarily  to  be  of  national 
scope,  its  membership  now  is  of  international  character,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  other  two  principal  associations  of  our  profession 
to  be  referred  to  later ;  and  today  we  have  members  present  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  peculiar  educational  interests  in  States  of  our  sover¬ 
eign  Union,  North  and  South,  and  East  and  West,  and  from  foreign 
countries.  All  are  interested  generally  in  the  great  cause  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Deaf  by  whatever  means,  but  particularly  are  they  bound 
together  by  adherence  to  the  method  of  education  in  speech  and  by 
means  of  speech;  and  the  objects  of  the  Association  are  fully  set 
forth  in  Art.  2  of  its  Constitution,  as  adopted  February  16,  1891, 
and  amended  July  11,  1894,  as  follows: 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be: 

Section  I.  To  aid  schools  for  the  deaf  in  their  efforts  to  teach 
speech  and  speech-reading  by  encouraging  schools  for  the  training 
of  articulation  teachers;  by  the  employment  of  an  agent  or  agents, 
who  shall,  by  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  and  papers 
relating  to  the  subject,  and  by  conference  with  teachers  and  others, 
disseminate  information  concerning  methods  of  teaching  speech  and 
speech-reading ;  and  by  using  all  such  other  means  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  to  the  end  that  no  deaf  child  in  America  shall  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  “deaf  and  dumb”  or  “mute”  without  earnest  and  persist¬ 
ent  efforts  having  been  made  to  teach  him  to  speak  and  to  read  the 
lips,  thus  carrying  out  that  portion  of  the  resolution  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Eleventh  Quadrennial  Convention  of  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf,  held  at  the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
at  Berkeley,  California,  July  15-22,  1886,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“ Resolved ,  That  earnest  and  persistent  endeavors  should  be 
made  in  every  school  for  the  deaf  to  teach  every  pupil  to  speak  and 
read  from  the  lips.” 

Section  II.  To  gather  information  respecting  the  instruction 
of  speech  given  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Section  III.  To  obtain  from  schools  for  the  deaf  statements  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  teaching  speech  to  their  pupils,  to  the 
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end  that  this  Association  may  offer  such  aid  as  may  be  in  its  power 
to  overcome  these  obstacles. 

Section  IV.  To  arrange  for  special  courses  of  lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions  upon  subjects  relating  to  the  teaching  of  speech  and  speech¬ 
reading  and  the  use  of  speech  by  the  deaf. 

Section  V.  To  publish  from  time  to  time  such  papers  or  articles 
as  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  worthy  of  spe¬ 
cial  presentation  to  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  those  interested  in  oral 
instruction. 

Section  VI.  To  co-operate  with  the  quadrennial  conventions  of 
the  instructors  of  the  deaf. 

This  splendid  meeting  of  teachers,  and  of  others  interested  in 
the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences, 
consequent  self-improvement  and  advancement,  and  generally  for 
the  uplift  of  a  great  cause,  suggests  to  my  mind  the  wonderful  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  school,  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  objects  of  educational 
desire.  The  Grand  Army  of  General  Education,  of  which  we  form 
so  honorable  a  part,  is  today  in  battling  action  as  never  before.  The 
intellectual  activity  of  its  rank  and  file,  and  urged  on  by  the  people, 
with  or  without  their  consent  is  pushing  its  leaders  to  advanced 
positions,  to  new  conquest ;  and  if  they  falter  in  their  onward  march, 
new  leaders  are  presented.  Old  ideas  are  being  changed  and  quali¬ 
fied,  or  discarded  for  acceptance  of  the  new;  and  if  mistakes  are 
sometimes  made,  as  made  they  must  and  will  be,  there  is  still  ad¬ 
vance  and  conquest  in  renewed  allegiance  to  the  old — but  to  the  old 
in  new  and  better  form,  and  of  increased  efficiency.  The  advance 
is  On  and  Upward !  Schools  existed  prior  to  forms  of  organization 
and  laws  governing  their  operation ;  other  forms  and  other  laws  will 
inevitably  succeed  those  we  now  have.  And  if  today  there  may  be 
found  uncertainty  and  distrust,  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
right  and  proper,  and  dissatisfied  minds  cry  out  that  the  educational 
field  is  barren,  that  it  has  ceased  to  bear  what  is  needful  for  the  age, 
rest  assured  that  in  fulness  of  time  a  rose  of  greater  perfection  will 
yet  blossom  in  that  self-same  barren  field.  The  consensus  of  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  made  evident  as  the  demand  of  the  time  will  eventually 
stamp  its  approval  or  its  disapproval  on  plans  and  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  these  will  remain  or  disappear  in  agreement  with  the 
demand.  Non-progression  is  retrogression;  and  diversified  opinions 
given  vigorous  expression  will  result  in  progression. 

“Yet  I  doubt  not  thru  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process 

of  the  suns.”  Tennyson. 
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Today,  in  the  United  States  (1907),  the  school  population  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  numbers  24,262,936;  the  school 
enrollment  in  public  (12,890,818)  and  private  (1,309,364)  schools, 
18,200,182;  the  teachers  number  481,316;  the  public  school  build¬ 
ings  number  259,355 ;  the  value  of  public  school  property  is  $858,- 
655,209;  the  expenditures  for  public  school  purposes  amount  to 
$3-9°  Per  capita  of  general  population,  or  $336,898,333,  as  against 
$1.67  per  capita  of  general  population,  or  $79,083,260,  thirty. years 
ago;  and  the  average  number  of  school  days  per  year  is  152,  as 
against  132  thirty  years  ago.  While  the  general  average  of  school 
days  for  the  United  States  is  152,  the  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  vary  greatly  as  to  length  of  school  service — the  North  Atlantic 
States  having  an  average  of  180  days,  the  South  Atlantic  124  days, 
the  South  Central  112  days,  the  North  Central  161  days,  the  West¬ 
ern  160  days. 

These  are  big  figures,  but  they  represent  only  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  activities  of  the  country,  for  they  do  not  include  private  or 
parochial  schools  (as  to  number  of  schoolhouses  and  expenditures), 
nor  professional  or  normal  schools,  agricultural  and  mechanical  col¬ 
leges,  State  schools  for  the  defective  classes,  nor  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  and  technological  schools.  During  the  year  ending  in  June, 
1908,  573  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools  had  an 
enrollment  of  292,760  students,  male  and  female,  and  employed 
24,489  teachers.  The  number  of  male  students  in  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  was  106,945,  and  the  number  of  female  students 
43,242.  From  the  weakest  school  in  the  common  school  system  of 
any  State  to  the  strongest  and  best  equipped  university,  all  are  work¬ 
ing  with  a  common  purpose  to  a  common  end.  The  net  results  are 
seen  from  year  to  year  in  the  growing  statistics  of  the  common 
schools  and  in  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  graduates  from 
higher  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  country,  And  the 
number  is  growing  from  year  to  year.  To  prepare  and  equip  this 
constantly  increasing  army  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  indeed  a 
great  and  responsible  work,  and,  as  must  need  be,  an  expensive  one. 

Longer  school  periods,  extended  advantages,  enlarged  facilities, 
better  equipment,  and  superior  instruction  have  created  greater  ex¬ 
pense;  and  the  people  of  today,  as  always  they  will  be,  are  similar 
to  those  of  Horace  Mann’s  day,  of  whom  he  said  it  was  quite  com¬ 
mon  for  the  average  citizen  to  raise  complaint  as  to  the  cost  of  edu¬ 
cation,  as  tho  he  alone  was  to  pay  the  whole  thereof,  and  was  du¬ 
bious  as  to  results  to  the  State. 
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Today,  with  only  State  systems  and  aid  for  the  common  schools, 
without  national  system  or  supervision,  and  without  national  aid 
save  as  given  in  the  past  by  a  surplus  revenue  loan  (1836),  and  the 
setting  aside  for  school  purposes  of  certain  sections  of  public  lands 
(at  first  the  sixteenth,  later  this  and  the  thirty-sixth)  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  new  territories,  the  general  scheme  of  education  has  so  ex¬ 
panded  as  to  cover  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities ;  schools  for  education  along  professional,  scientific,  tech¬ 
nical,  engineering,  agricultural,  commercial,  art,  industrial,  and  many 
other  lines ;  special  schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
the  Indian,  the  negro ;  summer  schools  and  university  extension 
courses ;  schools  of  infinite  variety  for  infinite  purposes,  and  in¬ 
numerable  societies  and  associations  of  educational  nature. 

Every  opportunity  for  further  and  better  preparation  in  the 
work,  and  for  more  advanced  scholarship,  is  presented  to  and  gener¬ 
ally  embraced  by  the  earnest,  conscientious  teacher  whose  heart  and 
mind  are  in  the  work,  who  feels  the  grave  responsibility  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  to  whom  teaching  is  an  honorable  profession,  and  who  really 
desires  to  succeed.  School  papers,  journals,  and  magazines  cover¬ 
ing  all  phases  of  educational  work  are  published  on  every  hand  at 
reasonable  price,  and  generally  you  will  find  the  successful  teacher 
a  subscriber  to  one  or  more  of  them.  The  unsuccessful  teacher  has 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  even  borrow  and  read  them !  Pro¬ 
fessional  associations  are  numerous,  running  from  township  and 
city  affairs  to  great  national  gatherings,  in  all  of  which  teachers 
come  together  for  counsel  and  interchange  of  opinions  and  experi¬ 
ences.  Normal  training  schools  exist  everywhere,  and  university 
extension  courses,  Chautauqua  programs,  summer  schools  and  the 
like,  are  easy  of  access  from  every  home.  Those  who  never  attend, 
you  ask?  Well,  they  are  wedded  to  their  idols,  and  successful  teach¬ 
ing  is  very  seldom  one  of  them ! 

Today,  in  our  special  schools  for  the  deaf,  numbering  60  public 
State  schools,  63  public  day  schools,  and  18  denominational  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  or  147  in  all,  with  buildings  and  equipment  amounting 
in  total  value  to  millions  of  dollars,  there  were  enrolled  as  students 
during  the  past  year  (1907-08)  13,160  deaf  boys  and  girls,  of  whom 
9,080  were  taught  speech.  The  teachers  numbered  1,648,  of  whom 
836  were  oral,  or  speech,  teachers.  The  average  number  of  school 
days  in  the  various  public  State  schools  during  an  average  contin¬ 
uous  school  term  of  nine  months  was  270,  counting  seven  days  to 
the  week,  during  all  of  which  time  students  in  schools  for  the  deaf 
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are  employed.  In  the  public  day  schools  and  in  denominational  and 
private  schools  the  school  days  are  less  than  above  given. 

We  also  have  our  own  professional  organizations  and  maga¬ 
zines.  In  addition  to  this  Association,  of  whose  objects  I  have 
already  spoken,  there  are  two  other  principal  associations — The 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  New  York,  August  28,  1850,  and  later,  on  January  26,  1897, 
incorporated  under  an  act  of  Congress;  and  the  Conference  of  Super¬ 
intendents  and  Principals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  which 
was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1868.  Printed  proceedings 
are  issued  by  each  of  the  three  associations.  The  Association 
Review  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  and  the 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conference, 
and  both  magazines  have  circulation  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
at  home. 

In  addition  to  the  associations  named,  the  National  Educational 
Association  has  a  section,  relating  in  part  to  the  deaf,  which  was 
organized  at  Milwaukee  in  1897,  the  writer  being  one  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners  for  its  establishment.  It  was  organized  as  the  Department 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Feeble-minded.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  last-named  class  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the 
first  two,  and  the  title  was  not  used,  the  section  being  generally  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Department  Sixteen.  The  title  and  name  petitioned  for 
was,  Department  for  the  Education  of  Classes  Requiring  Special 
Methods  of  Instruction,  meaning  thereby  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
In  1902  the  name  was  changed  to  Department  for  Special  Education. 

A  wonderful  situation,  indeed !  But  that  it  has  not  always 
been  thus  you  well  know.  The  present  fruition  of  national  educa¬ 
tional  hopes  suggest  the  humble  beginnings  long  generations  ago — - 
the  long,  hard  struggles  of  our  ancestors  whose  efforts  have  borne 
blossom  and  fruit  in  succeeding  ages.  And  a  brief  retrospect  of 
the  processes  of  this  evolution  cannot  be  other  than  profitable;  he 
who  knows  not  the  past,  knows  not  truly  the  present. 

Our  great  educational  stream  bearing  on  its  waters  today  such 
varied  craft  of  complex  nature  had  its  source  in  this  country  in  two 
feeble  channels  flowing  from  the  English  and  the  Dutch  (principally, 
however,  from  the  former) — from  monarchy  and  republic.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  believed  in  education  for  the  favored  classes  thru  association  of 
would-be  patrons  and  charitable  donations,  those  of  noble  birth  to 
be  trained  for  places  in  Church  and  State,  the  common  people  ex¬ 
pecting  and  receiving  little;  while  the  Dutch,  flushed  with  inde- 
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pendence,  and  consequently  expanded  thought  and  freedom,  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools  for  all  classes,  and 
at  the  public  cost.  With  both  peoples,  however,  tho  more  strongly 
so  with  the  English,  there  was  somewhat  rigid  adherence  to  the  idea 
of  close  and  inseparable  connection  between  ecclesiastical  and  polit¬ 
ical  functions;  and  the  main  object,  perhaps,  in  view,  was  that  cer¬ 
tain  youth  should  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning  to  qualify 
them  for  public  employment  in  church  and  civil  State,  but  that  all 
should  be  able  to  “read  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  the  good  laws 
of  the  colony.”  The  ministers  of  the  church  were  to  see  to  this  and 
give  the  necessary  instruction  for  that  purpose. 

The  free  schools  began  in  1621,  when,  it  is  reported,  the  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  good  ship,  The  Royal  James ,  just  arrived  from  the  East 
Indies,  made  arrangements  of  some  sort  for  establishing  a  Free 
School — an  endowed  grammar  school — in  Charles  City,  Virginia. 
If  it  was  ever  opened,  it  was  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  Indian 
uprising  a  year  later.  Nevertheless,  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  M. 
Copeland,  deserves  mention  for  his  wholesome  idea  and  very  evident 
good  intentions.  In  1635  or  1636  a  subscription  was  made  “by  the 
richer  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  toward  the  maintenance  of 
a  free  schoolmaster  for  the  youth  with  us.”  And  from  that  period 
the  idea  of  free  schools  became  a  part  of  the  people’s  thought,  and 
development  occurred  from  time  to  time,  in  varying  form  and  de¬ 
gree,  thru  the  successive  steps  of  association  and  donation — encour¬ 
agement  of  government  without  direct  aid;  sporadic  compulsory 
laws ;  common  support  at  public  cost ;  creation  of  grammar  schools, 
academies,  and  seminaries ;  formation  of  schools  for  defectives ;  pro¬ 
visions  for  secondary  and  higher  education;  the  establishment  of 
colleges  and  professional,  normal,  army  and  navy,  technical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  schools ;  and  finally  the  creation  of  universities  and  facilities 
for  special  education  along  all  lines. 

Following  the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  Republic  by  England, 
the  Royal  governors  and  the  Dutch  colonial  legislatures  quarreled 
and  struggled  over  the  matter  of  the  common,  or  free,  schools,  for 
nearly  a  century,  and  little  educational  progress  was  made.  Ulti¬ 
mately  King’s  College,  now  Columbia  University,  was  established 
by  the  English  in  1754  (following  Harvard,  1636;  William  and 
Mary,  1693;  Yale,  1701;  Princeton,  1746;  Washington  and  Fee, 
1749;  University  of  Penna.,  1751),  to  more  thoroly  educate  the  sons 
of  noble  birth — and  to  prevent,  to  them,  the  alarming  spread  of  re¬ 
publican  ideas.  But  this  availed  them  not ;  the  leaven  had  been 
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working  for  long  years;  the  days  of  1776  were  at  hand,  and  reckon¬ 
ing  was  had !  As  with  the  Dutch  after  the  establishment  of  their 
Republic,  so  with  the  American  people  after  the  revolutionary  strug¬ 
gle,  war  sharpened  the  intellect  of  the  people,  resulting  in  enlarged 
intelligence  and  liberty  in  peace,  evidenced  by  the  establishment  and 
improvement  of  schools  and  their  wider  extension  of  privileges  and 
opportunities.  And  so  it  was  in  1812  and  1861,  in  our  own  country, 
and  so  it  has  been  in  foreign  countries,  as  witness  China,  Japan,  and 
even  Russia.  Thus  we  may  acclaim  War  as  the  harbinger  of  Edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  of  Peace. 

In  the  beginning,  teachers  were  teachers — simply  because  they 
were  teachers — and  as  a  class  they  included  the  good,  the  bad,  and, 
by  far  the  greatest  number,  the  indifferent.  Tho  advocated  occa¬ 
sionally  by  some  prescient  mind  here  and  there,  both  in  our  own  and 
foreign  countries,  no  serious  attention  was  given  to  the  teaching  of 
teachers  for  teaching  others.  The  “others”  did  not  need  nor  de¬ 
serve  much  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  did  not  receive  much, 
and  nothing  much  seemed  to  be  lost ;  normal  training  remained  a 
glorious  secret  to  be  discovered  of  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  the 
idea  of  the  log,  the  pupil,  and  Mark  Hopkins  seemed  sufficient  for 
existing  needs — which  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if  there  had  been 
more  Hopkinses — but,  unfortunately,  logs  were  plenty  and  Hop- 
kinses  scarce !  The  little  old  red  schoolhouse  and  its  methods  were 
well  enough  for  the  time,  but  both  are  out  of  place  today ! 

Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  were  advocated  at  various 
times  and  by  various  persons  and  magazines  in  very  early  days,  but 
no  successful  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  the  purpose.  In 
1749  the  Acadamy,  which  later  became  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  intended  partly  as  a  school  for  teachers.  Benjamin 
Franklin  appealed  to  the  Philadelphia  common  council  to  aid  it,  as 
the  country  was  “suffering  greatly  for  want  of  competent  school¬ 
masters,  and  that  the  proposed  academy  would  be  able  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  such  as  are  of  good  morals  and  known  character,  who  can 
teach  children  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  grammar  of 
their  mother  tongue.”  In  June,  1789,  a  writer  in  the  Massachusetts 
Magazine,  urging  the  establishment  of  a  teachers’  training  school, 
was  sure  that  with  such  a  school,  “instead  of  our  common  schools 
kept  by  a  set  of  ignoramuses,  who  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
people  a  few  months  at  a  time,  without  the  requisite  abilities  or  qual¬ 
ifications,  we  should  have  a  worthy  class  of  teachers  regularly  intro¬ 
duced  and  examined,  and  should  soon  see  the  happy  effects  resulting 
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from  this  noble  plan.”  The  first  city  training  school  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  in  1818,  and  from  time  to  time  other  efforts  were 
made  in  various  places  to  maintain  training  schools.  In  1825 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  published  a  series  of  essays  on  “A  Plan  of  a 
Seminary  for  the  Education  of  the  Instructors  of  our  Youth,”  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  thruout  New  England.  During  the 
next  few  years  the  matter  of  such  schools  received  greater  and 
greater  attention  thruout  most  of  the  Eastern  States,  thus  showing 
that  the  demand  was  widespread.  In  1839  the  first  normal  school 
that  has  existed  from  its  organization  to  the  present  was  founded  at 
Lexington,  Mass.,  thru  a  combination  of  public  (State)  aid  and  pri¬ 
vate  donation  ($20,000),  and  Horace  Mann,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  it  need  hardly  be  men¬ 
tioned,  was  the  prompting  spirit.  Since  that  date  these  schools 
have  multiplied  everywhere,  the  “West”  especially  leading  in  the 
establishment  of  both  State  and  private  normals. 

In  this  connection,  and  rendering  honor  where  due,  it  may  be 
stated  that  Mulcaster,  in  England  ( 1531-161 1),  who  was  probably 
the  first  to  advocate  a  training  school  for  teachers,  and  also  the  first 
to  suggest,  in  that  pre-scientific  age,  the  basic  principles  of  a  science 
of  education :  that  brilliant  tho  vainglorious  master  pedagogue  of 
the  Renaissance  and  preceptor  of  Edmund  Spencer,  spoke  with  in¬ 
spired  and  prophetic  mind  when  he  advocated  the  very  things  which 
today  we  hold  up  as  the  cardinal  virtues  of  “Our  New  Education,” 
viz. — that  the  end  and  aim  of  education  should  be  development  of 
the  faculties  of  mind  and  body ;  that  processes  should  be  adapted  to 
the  mental  condition  of  the  child,  which  should  never  be  subjected 
to  undue  pressure ;  that  primary  grades  require  the  highest  degree 
of  skill  in  the  teacher,  who  should  have  the  smallest  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  and  receive  the  highest  remuneration ;  that  there  should  be  equal 
education  for  boys  and  girls,  and  that  in  the  thoro  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  lies  the  hope  and  salvation  of  the  schools.  Add  to  these  basic 
principles  of  Mulcaster  that  of  co-ordination  of  hand,  head,  and 
Iieart,  thru  manual  and  industrial  training,  and  that  of  a  curriculum 
as  made  necessary  and  demanded  by  the  time,  what  more  do  we  ad¬ 
vocate  today  in  our  “new  education”? 

Five  periods  of  time  are  to  be  especially  noted  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  advance  since  the  Revival  of  Learning — since  world-emer¬ 
gence  from  the  dark  ages — the  World  Renaissance  of  the  1500’s; 
the  beginning  of  American  Education  in  the  1600’s,  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Stimulus  of  17761  the  American  Renaissance  beginning  about 
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1825,  and  the  Industrial  Agitation  ushering  in  the  1900’s.  The  edu¬ 
cational  stories  of  these  periods  comprise  the  world’s  history  of 
modern  time,  the  history  of  the  world’s  advance  in  civilization,  spir¬ 
itually  and  morally,  physically  and  industrially,  the  history  of  the 
world’s  great  achievements,  all  of  which  have  been  rendered  pos¬ 
sible,  and  only  so,  because  of  the  diffuse  of  intelligence  thru  educa¬ 
tion.  It  comprises  stories  along  general  educational  lines  of  those 
great  “doers,”  or  teachers  and  workers,  in  the  schoolroom : 

Sturmius  (1507-1589),  the  Verbalist,  who  insisted  upon  mas¬ 
terly  command  of  language  as  the  main  thing  to  be  attained. 

Mulcaster  (1 531-1611),  the  prophetic  English  Schoolmaster 
already  referred  to. 

Aquiviva  (1543-1615),  Commanding-General  of  the  Jesuits 
the  first  of  educational  reformers,  and  exponent  of  the  Jesuistic  sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  of  such  character,  thoroness,  and  strength  as  to  en¬ 
dure  almost  without  change  even,  to  very  recent  time. 

Comenius  (1592-1670),  the  first  to  treat  of  education  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  spirit,  and  urging  education  thru  the  hand  as  well  as  thru  eye 
and  ear. 

Basedow  (1723-1790),  the  advocate  of  teaching  everything  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature  and  creation  of  enthusiasm  thru  variety  and  action. 

Pestalozzi  (1746-1827),  who  advocated,  not  teaching,  but  de¬ 
velopment  thru  self-activity. 

Froebel  (1782-1852),  the  worthy  pupil  and  follower  of  Pesta¬ 
lozzi,  whose  methods  he  developed  thru  self-activity  and  expressive 
action,  or  production,  into  the  first  Garden  of  Children  established 
in  1837. 

Horace  Mann  (1796-1859),  the  gifted  and  inspired  education¬ 
ist,  and  the  leader  of  the  American  Renaissance. 

And  the  history  comprises  stories  also  of  those  great  “thinkers” 
or  writers  who  have  done  so  much  to  influence  the  trend  of  educa¬ 
tion  : 

Rabelais  (1495-1553),  insistent  upon  wisdom,  eloquence,  piety, 
and  study  of  things,  and  differentiating  training  and  teaching. 

Montaigne  (1553-1592),  insistent  upon  wisdom  rather  than 
knowledge. 

Bacon  (1561-1626),  who  sought  to  know  the  facts  of  nature 
rather  than  thoughts  of  man. 

Milton  (1608-1674),  advocating  learning  as  a  means  of  ele¬ 
vating  the  moral  nature. 

Locke  (1632-1704),  calling  for  development  of  mind  and  body 
and  the  formation  of  right  habits. 
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Rousseau  (1712-1778),  claiming  that  education  should  be  based 
upon  nature,  men,  and  things,  and  especially  urging  observation  of 
children. 

Spencer  (1820-1903),  teaching  that  the  end  and  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  preparation  for  complete  living. 

William  G.  Harris  (1835-  ),  ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of 

Education,  who  established  the  first  public  kindergarten  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1873,  and  whose  researches  and  writings  have  vitalized  Amer¬ 
ican  education  as  those  of  none  other  since  Mann. 

Along  the  special  line  of  educating  the  deaf,  the  history  com¬ 
prises  stories  of  Pedro  Ponce  de  Eeon,  of  Spain  (1520-1584); 
Charles-Michel  de  l’Epee,  of  France  (1712-1789)  ;  Thomas  Braid- 
wood,  of  Scotland  (1715-1806),  and  Samuel  Heinicke,  of  Germany 
(1729-1790),  the  four  great  “fathers”  and  masters  of  deaf-mute 
education  in  foreign  countries — and  of  another  four,  of  America : 
Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  (1787-1851),  who  started  the  first  per¬ 
manent  school  for  the  deaf  in  this  country  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1817;  Harvey  Prindle  Peet  (1794-1873),  contemporary  of  the  Gal- 
laudets;  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  (1837-  )>  son  of  Thomas, 

and  President  of  Gallaudet  College,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  only 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  in  the*  world ;  and 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  (1847-  ),  teacher,  writer,  scientist,  in¬ 

ventor  of  the  telephone,  and  virtual  founder  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  which  he 
and  members  of  his  family  have  richly  endowed  as  well  as  estab¬ 
lishing  for  its  use  and  benefit  the  Volta  Bureau  in  Washington  for 
collection  and  diffusion  thruout  the  world  of  knowledge  relating  to 
the  deaf  and  their  welfare. 

“The  singer  is  dead.  But  his  mystical  song 
Echoes  back  from  the  gloom  of  the  tombs, 

With  words  for  the  weak,  and  the  wise,  and  the  strong.” 

— /.  Howlett  Ross. 

The  motto  of  Kentucky,  “United  We  Stand: — Divided  We 
Fall,”  and  the  motto  of  my  alma  mater  in  Virginia,  “One  For  All — 
All  For  One,”  express  sentiments  which  must,  to  a  large  extent, 
underlie  all  organizations  if  they  wish  to  live  and  continue  of  force 
and  effectiveness.  There  may  be  internal  differences  of  opinion, 
but  action  for  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  usually -re¬ 
sults  in  the  end.  The  chaff  must  be  winnowed  from  the  grain  if 
proper  use  thereof  is  to  be  made ;  and  even  so,  in  organizations,  and 
especially  in  educational  organizations,  error  must  be  separated  from 
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truth,  prejudice  from  right,  bigotry  from  reason,  non-essentials  from 
essentials,  and  withal,  ever  constant  striving  for  the  attainment  of 
plans,  procedure,  and  curricula  that  will  make  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  child.  Our  duty  and  the  child’s  right  must  be  co-ordinated 
in  our  minds,  and  heartfelt  interest  displayed  in  performance  of  our 
duty. 

The  earliest  movement  for  advancement  of  education  thru  asso¬ 
ciations  originated  in  Massachusetts  about  1825-1830,  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Lyceums  for  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  educa¬ 
tion  nature,  and  from  these  sprung  special  school  conventions  and 
associations  purely  educational  in  their  scope.  The  earliest  educa¬ 
tional  association  of  permanent  nature,  one  reflecting  national  char¬ 
acter,  was  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  organized  in  Boston 
August  19,  1830,  with  President  Francis  Wayland,  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  president.  Other  organizations  have  been  formed  from 
time  to  time,  until  today  “we  have  city  organizations  that  will  have 
an  audience  of  2,000,  counties  that  can  gather  3,000  teachers,  sec¬ 
tional  State  meetings  with  4,000,  State  associations  5,000,  and  the 
great  National  Education  Association,  organized  in  1857,  which  has 
reached  40,000  paid  memberships  in  a  year.  There  are  more  than 
a  third  of  a  million  teachers  gathered  in  conventions  annually.  .  .  . 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  pause  in  our  admiration  of  the  educational 
association  spirit  and  grandeur  of  today  and  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  the  mother  of  them  all,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.” 

In  the  famous  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  the  names 
of  the  ten  world-famous  educators  are  inlaid  in  the  ceilings.  Of 
these,1  three  are  Americans — Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  and  Horace  Mann;  and  these  three  greatest  of  American 
educators  were  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In¬ 
struction,  and  were  frequently  in  attendance  upon  the  meetings  for 
the  first  few  years.  (N.  E.  A.  Anniversary  Volume.) 

We  today  may  well  feel  proud  and  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  the  three  greatest  of  American  educators  have  been  closely 
identified  with  our  own  work — Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  founder 
of  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  in  our  country;  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the 
educator  of  Laura  Bridgman,  deaf  and  blind,  and  Horace  Mann, 
during  his.  whole  life  closely  allied  to  and  interested  in  schools  for 
the  deaf.  And  significant  facts  they  are,  too,  that  Mr.  Howe,  as 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 

1  Ascham,  1515-1568;  Comenius,  1592-1670;  Rousseau,  1712-1778;  Pestalozzi, 
1746-1827;  Froebel,  1782-1852;  Gallaudet,  1787-1851;  Arnold,  1795-1842; 
Mann,  1796-1859;  Howe,  1801-1876;  Spencer,  1820-1903. 
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Mann,  as  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  same 
State,  insisted  that  schools  for  the  deaf  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
free  school  system  of  the  State  and  not  benevolent  or  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions! — unless  such  terms  could  be  applied  to  our  public-school 
system. 

The  benefits  to  accrue  to  teachers  by  attendance  upon  such  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings  as  we  are  now  engaged  in  is  beyond  question. 
Sixty  years  ago  Horace  Mann,  than  whom,  in  my  estimation,  no 
man  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  trend  of  American 
education,  out  of  the  depths  of  his  mighty  thought  said,  in  speaking 
of  teachers’  associations :  “The  teacher  who  has  met  a  hundred  of 
his  fellow-teachers  in  a  public  assembly,  and  communed  with  them 
for  days,  enlightening  his  own  judgment  by  the  results  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  kindling  his  own  enthusiasm  by  their  fires,  goes  back 
to  his  schoolroom  with  the  light  of  a  hundred  minds  in  his  head,  and 
with  the  zeal  of  a  hundred  bosoms  burning  in  his  heart.  .  .  . 

How  cheering  and  sustaining  to  him  must  be  such  opportunities 
when  the  errors  of  others  may  become  admonitions  to  him,  and  the 
successes  of  others  may  be  used  for  his  guidance.  .  .  .  Still 

better  is  it,  when  the  teachers  of  schools  and  the  superintendents  of 
schools  can  meet  together  and  render  reciprocal  aid  in  the  discharge 
of  their  respective  duties.  Whatever  wisdom  the  country  possesses 
on  the  subject  of  education  may  be  brought  into  common  stock,  and, 
by  self-multiplying  process,  the  whole  of  it  may  be  carried  away  by 
each  individual.  At  least,  so  much  of  the  whole  may  be  carried 
away  by  each  as  he  has  capacity  to  receive.  .  .  .  What  are  the 

duties  of  a  school  teacher?  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate  or  define 
them ;  I  cannot  even  mention  the  names  of  the  long  catalogue ;  but 
I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  which  comes  very  near  to  embracing 
all.  By  this  one  I  mean  thoroness  in  everything  you  teach.  Thoro- 
ness — thoroness — and  again  I  say,  thoroness  is  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess.” 

And  in  conclusion  I  say  to  you,  hear  and  ponder  well  the  above 
words  of  Horace  Mann ;  let  them  sink  deeply  in  your  memory,  to  be 
recalled  daily  as  you  go  about  your  work.  And  when  the  day’s 
work  is  done,  let  your  conscience  measure  your  work  performed  in 
answer  to  your  own  questions  addressed  to  your  own  heart:  Was  I 
thoroly  prepared? — was  my  teaching  thoroly  done?— did  I  enter 
thoroly  into  the  spirit  of  the  work? — did  I  adapt  myself  thoroly  to 
the  child? — am  I  a  thoro  teacher?  What  was  true  in  the  days  of 
Mann  is  true  today.  Education  of  self — today,  tomorrow,  and  for 
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all  of  our  days — to  the  end  that  we  may  possess  character,  ability  of 
adaptation,  and  scholarship,  and  then  Thoroness,  always  thoroness, 
is  indeed  the  secret  and  measure  of  our  success.  And  withal,  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  build  for  the  future,  for  our  children,  and  for  our 
children’s  children,  and  let  us  pray  God  that  we  may  leave  to  them 
the  rich  heritage  of  well-trained  mind,  and  body,  and  soul. 

“For  time  is  hastening  on,  and  we 
What  our  fathers  are,  soon  shall  be — 

Mere  shadow  shapes  of  memory.” 

The;  Chairman  :  We  will  now  have  the  President’s  address, 
by  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  President  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf : 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

By  Dr.  A.  E.  E.  Croute;r,  Supe;rinte;nde;nt  Mt.  Airy  School  For 

the;  De;af,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Members  of  the  Association  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  record  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  during  the  three  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  holding  of  the  Seventh  Summer  Meeting  at  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  at  Edgewood  Park,  has  been  one 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Its  membership  has  been  largely  in¬ 
creased,  its  activities  have  been  multiplied  in  several  important  direc¬ 
tions,  its  endowment  funds  have  been  very  handsomely  augmented, 
and  its  general  usefulness  in  the  special  field  of  work  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  which  it  was  called  into  existence  some  twenty  yeqrs  ago 
has  been  steadily  and  satisfactorily  promoted.  Its  management  has 
been  wisely  conservative  at  all  points.  It  has  not  sought  notoriety 
at  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect  nor  indulged  in  visionary  schemes  of 
advancement  solely  intended  to  attract  the  public  eye.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  all  its  undertakings — and  they  have  been  varied  and  im¬ 
portant — it  has  been  guided  by  the  one  humane  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  teaching  of  speech  to  deaf  children,  a  work  which  it 
hopes,  through  wise  counsel,  to  foster  and  carry  forward  to  the  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  of  its  large  and  constantly  increasing  membership, 
and  with  the  cordial  support  and  approval  of  the  general  public. 

The  sudden  death  on  March  25,  1908,  of  the  Hon.  John  Hitz, 
who  for  years  had  devoted  himself  with  rare  ability  and  unselfish 
zeal  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  an  in- 
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stitution  founded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  “for  the  Increase 
and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Relating  to  the  Deaf/’  made  necessary 
the  immediate  appointment  of  an  official  who  should  temporarily 
have  charge  of  its  many  business  interests.  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  the 
Treasurer  and  General  Secretary  of  this  Association,  was  named  by 
Dr.  Bell  for  the  position,  and  his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  held  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  in  May  following. 

At  the  same  Annual  Meeting,  Dr.  Bell,  signifying  a  desire  to 
place  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  his  wishes  were  carried  into  effect  under  a  deed  of  trust 
which  greatly  increased  the  endowment  funds  of  the  Association, 
and  very  materially  increased  its  annual  income.  The  following 
resolutions,  unanimously  passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
at  Washington,  in  December,  1908,  quite  fully  express  the  nature 
of  Dr.  Bell’s  munificent  action,  and  are  therefore  gladly  given  in  full 
for  your  information : 

“Whereas,  Under  date  of  July  15,  1908,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  created  a  trust  whereby  the  ownership  of  all  the  funds  and 
property  heretofore  used  by  or  in  the  interests  of  the  Volta  Bureau, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  $120,000,  was  formally  transferred  to  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  without  loading  the  gift  with  any  condition  which  in  the 
slightest  burdens  the  Association  in  its  assumption  of  the  benefits 
arising  therefrom ;  and 

“Whereas,  This  magnificent  crowning  of  a  series  of  magnificent 
gifts  from  Dr.  Bell  to  the  Association,  totaling  the  grand  sum  of 
nearly  one  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  not  only  evidences  Dr.  Bell’s 
lifelong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf,  but  guarantees  enduring 
strength  to  the  Association,  and  makes  it  possible  greatly  to  in¬ 
crease  the  breadth  and  enlarge  the  efficiency  of  its  work.  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

“ Resolved ,  That  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  for  his  ines¬ 
timable  gifts  of  heart  and  head  and  funds  to  instrumentalities  de¬ 
signed  to  further  the  education  of  the  deaf,  we  extend  most  heart¬ 
felt  acknowledgments  on  behalf  of  this  Board  of  Directors,  and  also 
on  behalf  of  the  countless  numbers  of  deaf  children  who,  in  the  days 
to  come,  shall  arise  to  call  his  name  blessed.” 

Thus  again  has  Dr.  Bell  endeared  himself  and  the  memory  of 
his  beloved  father  to  all  members  of  this  Association  and  to  all 
lovers  of  noble  philanthropic  effort  the  wide  world  over.  The  splen¬ 
did  work  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  which  has  carried  comfort  and  enlight¬ 
enment  to  so  many  hearts  in  this  and  in  other  lands,  will  thencefor¬ 
ward  be  carried  on  by  this  Association  through  its  Board  of  Direc- 
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tors,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  extend  its  usefulness  and  to 
widen  its  influence. 

The  Association  Review,  the  official  publication  of  the  Society, 
is  still  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  the  General 
Secretary,  as  editor.  Its  circulation  has  grown  with  each  year  he 
has  had  control,  and  it  is  believed  will  be  still  further  extended  by 
additions  and  changes  which  are  in  contemplation  for  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  A  most  interesting  department  recently  added  is  that  devoted 
to  Visible  Speech  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  Prof.  A.  Melville 
Bell's  Symbols.  It  is  under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Gardiner,  and 
is  attracting  very  wide  interest  among  teachers  and  students  of  that 
remarkable  system  of  universal  speech  writing.  It  has  stirred  our 
many  schools  as  nothing  else  could  stir  them  to  renewed  interest  in 
the  great  value  of  Professor  Bell’s  Speech  Symbols  as  a  certain 
means  of  correcting  and  perfecting  the  articulation  of  deaf  children. 

The  Association  still  maintains  its  great  interest  in  the  training 
of  teachers  of  Speech.  Through  its  assistance,  over  thirty  teachers 
have  been  trained  during  the  last  three  years  in  the  very  excellent 
Normal  Department  of  the  Clarke  School  in  Northampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  sent  out  to  fill  responsible  positions  in  the  various 
schools  of  the  country.  The  course  of  study,  a  very  comprehensive 
one,  covers  one  year's  work  by  the  student.  This,  it  has  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  is  all  too  short  a  period  for  thorough  study  and  obser¬ 
vation,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  another  year  may  soon  be 
added.  With  a  two-years’  course  of  careful  training  and  observa¬ 
tion  with  Miss  Yale  and  her  capable  assistants,  students  would  go 
out  much  better  qualified  for  the  serious  business  of  teaching  speech. 
But  this  desirable  change  will  take  time.  The  Clarke  School  is 
doing  noble  work,  but  she  is  not  equal,  single-handed,  to  the  great 
task  of  meeting  the  demands  that  are  arising  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  thoroughly  trained  teachers  of  articulation,  and  the  hope  is 
entertained  that  the  funds  of  the  Association  may  prove  adequate  in 
the  near  future  to  the  duty  of  founding  similar  departments  in  other 
sections.  To  meet  this  demand  fully,  a  normal  training  depart¬ 
ment  or  school  should  be  established  in  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
one  should  be  established  in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  one  in 
the  Northwestern  States,  one  in  the  Southwestern  States,  and  one 
on  the  Pacific  slope.  With  such  departments  established  and  capa¬ 
bly  conducted,  Speech  Teaching  would  soon  receive  an  uplift  that 
would  be  felt  in  all  our  institutions  and  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  deaf  children;  and  the  prediction  is  now  made  that  the  not  dis¬ 
tant  future  will  see  some  such  scheme  carried  into  effect. 
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In  a  paper  read  before  this  Association  at  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition,  in  this  city,  in  1893,  I  ventured  the  prediction  that  in  less 
than  twenty-five  years  speech,  in  some  form  or  other,  would  be 
taught  in  every  school,  public  and  private,  for  the  instruction  of  deaf 
children  in  this  country.  Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  to  be  able  to 
say  that  we  find  that  prediction  literally  fulfilled  in  less  than  twenty 
years — to  be  exact,  in  sixteen  years  and  one  month. 

According  to  the  latest  reliable  statistics  upon  the  subject,  in  the 
Association  Review  for  June,  1909,  out  of  a  total  of  12,287  deaf 
children  today  under  instruction  in  the  various  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  8,872,  over  seventy-two  per  cent,  are  now  receiving  instruction 
in  speech,  and  8,496,  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  attendance, 
are  actually  under  oral  methods  of  training — that  is,  they  receive  all 
instruction,  of  whatever  character,  by  and  through  speech  and  lip- 
reading,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  the  sign-language  or  the 
manual  alphabet.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  today  in 
every  school  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  deaf  children 
throughout  this  broad  land,  in  which  accepted  standards  of  efficiency 
are  maintained,  we  find  earnest  and  persistent  effort  being  made  to 
the  end  that  every  deaf  child  may  have  full  opportunity  to  acquire 
speech  and  speech-reading.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  all  our 
public  and  private  schools,  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances  in 
which  individual  training  is  provided  in  the  home  circle.  This  is  a 
most  remarkable  advance,  an  advance  as  gratifying  as  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  development  that  has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
the  early  friends  and  supporters  of  the  speech  movement — one,  in¬ 
deed,  which  in  respect  of  permanency  of  effort  and  of  rapidity  of 
growth  stands  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  educative  work, 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

This  growth  or  development  in  speech-work  and  in  speech¬ 
teaching  has  assumed  various  forms,  and  is  prosecuted  in  various 
ways  in  our  schools.  In  some  of  our  Combined  System  Schools  it 
takes  the  form  of  special  instruction  in  speech  and  lip-reading,  only 
a  half  hour  or  hour  being  daily  given  to  the  task,  the  class  going  in 
turn  to  the  special  teacher  for  training.  In  this  form  the  work 
begins  and  ends  with  the  simple  recitation.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
the  pursuit  of  an  accomplishment,  not  as  a  means  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  not  as  an  acquisition  that  may  seriously  command  the  time  of 
the  pupil  with  a  view  to  future  benefit.  Other  schools  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  while  pursuing  this  form  of  speech-teaching  with  some  of 
their  pupils,  go  a  step  further  with  others,  forming  them  into  sepa- 
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rate  classes,  in  which  all  instruction  is  carried  forward  by  and 
through  speech — in  other  words,  by  means  of  oral  methods.  In  yet 
others,  two  separate  departments  under  one  management  are  main¬ 
tained,  in  one  of  which  the  work  may  be  regarded  as  wholly  oral — 
that  is,  all  instruction  is  carried  forward  by  speech  methods  only, 
while  in  the  other  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  are  the  usual  means 
of  instruction  adopted  to  secure  mental  development.  Again,  in 
still  another  class  of  schools,  the  manual  alphabet  and  speech  are  the 
chief  means  of  communication  permitted  in  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils,  all  signs  for  whatever  purpose  being  strictly  prohibited.  In 
these  four  different  types  of  combined  system  schools  we  find  speech 
work  prosecuted  under  four  different  conditions  as  follows :  In  the 
first  as  articulation  teaching  only,  rarely  getting  beyond  that  stage; 
in  the  second  as  articulation  teaching  for  some  pupils  and  oral  in¬ 
struction  in  separate  classes  for  others ;  in  the  third  it  is  carried  on 
in  separate  oral  classes  constituting  what  is  called  the  oral  depart¬ 
ment,  other  classes  in  the  same  school  constituting  a  manual  or  sign 
department;  while  in  the  fourth  it  is  conducted  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  and  instruction  in  close  alliance  with  the  manual  alpha¬ 
bet,  the  sign  language  being  prohibited.  In  oral  schools,  however, 
differing  widely  from  the  practice  of  Combined  System  Schools, 
speech  teaching  is  ever  enforced  as  an  integral  part  of  the  child’s 
education.  It  constitutes  the  only  medium  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  pupil  all  through  the  course  of  instruction,  and 
is  ever  regarded,  not  alone  as  a  means  of  communication,  but  as  a 
means  of  mental  development,  and  as  an  active  agent  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character.  Neither  the  sign  language  nor  the  manual  alpha¬ 
bet  is  permitted  as  a  means  of  instruction  or  communication,  speech 
and  speech-reading  being  relied  on  for  such  purposes  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  There  is  a  marked  difference,  therefore,  in  the 
extent  to  which  speech  and  lip-reading  are  used  in  these  two  great 
classes  of  schools — in  the  one,  excepting  in  the  oral  classes,  it  is  in¬ 
cidental,  or  at  best  partial;  in  the  other  it  constitutes  the  sole  agent 
of  communication  and  mental  development. 

Under  such  varying  conditions  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain 
uniform  standards  of  work.  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  look 
for  the  same  results  in  speech-teaching  in  a  school  where  it  is  taught 
a  half  hour  or  an  hour  a  day,  and  in  a  school  where  it  is  taught  and 
practiced  all  the  time.  But  much  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
schools  during  the  past  three  years.  Better  teachers  are  being  em¬ 
ployed,  better  methods  being  applied,  and  more  and  better  work 
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is  being  accomplished  today  in  behalf  of  speech-teaching  for  deaf 
children  than  ever  before.  If  anything,  the  advance  has  been  al¬ 
most  too  rapid  for  the  best  results.  The  demands  have  been  so 
great  that  in  some  instances  at  least  improper  methods  have  been 
pursued,  and  disappointment  and  discouragement  have  resulted. 

Speech,  to  be  of  value  to  a  deaf  child  or  man,  must  be  natural 
and  intelligible;  mere  gibberish  is  wasted  time  and  opportunity. 
There  are  three  tests  that  always  apply  in  the  speech  of  a  deaf  per¬ 
son;  they  are  intelligibility,  utility,  and  adaptability.  Speech  that 
will  not  meet  these  simple  tests  is  of  little  value.  Of  what  value  is 
speech  that  is  so  labored,  so  indistinct,  so  unnatural  that  it  becomes 
utterly  unintelligible?  Of  what  use  is  speech  that  is  limited  to  the 
indistinct  utterance  of  a  few  chosen  words  or  phrases?  Of  what 
assistance  is  speech  to  a  deaf  man  who  finds  himself  at  an  utter  loss 
to  express  his  thoughts  when  placed  in  circumstances  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  and  untried?  With  the  deaf,  as  with  the  hearing,  speech,  to 
be  of  real  practical  value,  must  always  be  intelligible  and  adaptable. 
All  other  forms  of  speech,  at  whatever  cost  gained,  are  for  the  most 
part  wasted  opportunities,  and  when  put  to  the  extreme  test  of  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness  result  in  discouragement  and  disappointment  to  all 
concerned. 

Tet  me  point  out  a  few  of  the  conditions  that  may  always  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  intelligible  speech  by  a 
deaf  child: 

First.  Trained  Teachers. — It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that 
trained  teaching  is  an  essential  condition  in  teaching  a  deaf  child  to 
speak.  This  is  especially  true  of  beginning  work,  where  if  at  any 
point  in  the  course  there  cannot  be  too  much  skill  or  too  great  ex¬ 
perience.  The  practice  too  commonly  observed  of  placing  young, 
untried,  and  sometimes  untrained  teachers  in  charge  of  beginning 
speech  work  cannot  be  too  Severely  condemned.  This  is  the  place 
of  danger  and  of  honor,  and  only  long  tried  and  well  trained  leaders 
should  be  placed  in  charge.  But  well  trained,  highly  experienced 
teachers  are  frequently  very  difficult  to  secure.  It  takes  time  to 
make  them ;  three,  four,  five,  yes,  six  years  is  none  too  long  in  which 
to  fully  train  and  fully  qualify  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  for 
the  work.  This  may  seem  to  some  of  you  an  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  time,  but,  depend  upon  it,  you  who  have  not  tried  it,  if  you  would 
have  the  best  results  you  cannot  give  too  much  time,  too  much  skill, 
too  much  experience  to  the  exceedingly  important  and  onerous  task 
of  teaching  a  young  deaf  child  to  speak  intelligently  and  intelligibly. 
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No  hit-or-miss  work  will  do  here;  no  go-as-you-please  methods  will 
answer.  Highly  trained,  experienced  teachers,  pursuing  scientific 
methods,  are  absolutely  essential  if  you  would  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  If  you  will  allow  a  leaf  from  my  own  personal  experience,  I 
have  always  found  it  advisable  to  place  some  of  my  most  experienced 
and  highly  trained  workers  in  charge  of  beginning  classes — the  first, 
second,  and  third-year  work  of  the  Primary  Department. 

I  use  the  term  “Trained  Teachers”  in  the  highest  and  broadest 
sense.  I  mean  teachers  not  alone  equal  to  the  task  of  developing 
good,  clear  speech,  but  teachers  equal  to  the  task  of  stirring  the  dor¬ 
mant  faculties  of  their  pupils,  of  cultivating  and  drawing  forth  their 
better  feelings,  of  disciplining  them  in  wise  and  helpful  ways,  of  in¬ 
culcating  obedience — in  fact,  teachers  capable  at  all  times  and  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances  of  leading  children  in  ways  of  right 
thinking  and  right  living,  teachers  equal  to  the  task  of  doing  all 
this  and  much  more,  not  as  an  irksome  task  or  an  unwelcome  piece 
of  drudgery,  but  doing  it  from  very  love  of  the  work  itself. 

Second.  Good  Grading. — Next  to  highly  trained  teachers,  I  re¬ 
gard  good  grading  as  the  most  essential  condition  to  the  highest 
success  in  speech-work.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  most 
expert  teacher  finds  her  best  efforts  benumbed,  paralyzed,  unfruit¬ 
ful  because  of  unwise  grading — that  is,  by  being  compelled  to  in¬ 
struct  two  or  three  unequal  grades  of  pupils  in  the  same  class.  Such 
conditions  are  highly  perplexing,  even  to  experienced  instructors. 
Anxious  to  bring  forward  the  sluggards,  she  finds  herself  hampered ; 
and  neglecting  the  more  capable  minds  of  her  class,  or  perhaps  work¬ 
ing  for  a  record  with  her  brighter  pupils — a  great  temptation  with 
many  teachers — she  quite  overlooks  the  slower  ones  who,  left  largely 
to  themselves,  drift  from  bad  to  worse  until  they  become  pronounced 
dolts,  and  are  forthwith  shunted  into  the  class  for  defectives,  or  un¬ 
usual  children,  as  they  are  sometimes  more  tenderly  designated. 

This  I  regard  in  every  way  as  a  most  vicious  and  unnecessary 
proceeding.  It  works  disaster  in  three  ways.  It  discourages  and 
wears  down  a  probably  highly  deserving  teacher,  it  greatly  retards 
the  progress  of  the  more  capable  members  of  the  class,  and  it  slowly 
but  none  the  less  surely  consigns  to  the  dump  pile  the  slow,  unfortu¬ 
nate,  but  not  infrequently  highly  deserving,  laggards.  A  little  care¬ 
ful  selection  will  quickly  remedy  all  this  by  placing  the  brighter 
minds  in  grades  by  themselves  and  the  slower  ones  in  grades  by 
themselves,  and  then  giving  to  each  the  best  available  skill  you  have 
at  hand.  This  method  of  grading  may  call  for  small  classes  and 
the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  teachers,  and  therefore  incur 
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greater  expense,  but  what  are  a  few  dollars  more  or  less  when  placed 
in  the  balance  with  human  souls?  With  grading  of  this  character, 
and  with  good,  well-trained  teachers  a  long,  I  may  say  a  most  cer¬ 
tain,  step  will  be  taken  toward  insuring  the  best  results  in  speech 
instruction  and  in  the  general  mental  advancement  of  the  pupils. 
The  progress  of  all  grades  will  be  greatly  expedited,  and  the  com¬ 
fort,  happiness,  and  longevity  of  the  teacher  greatly  increased.  And 
I  feel  sure  the  State,  always  prodigal  of  providing  means  to  meet 
every  reasonable  demand  for  support,  will  gladly  respond. 

While  treating  of  this  subject  of  grading  or  classification,  it 
may  be  well  to  add  that  in  addition  to  the  grouping  or  grading  of 
pupils  according  to  their  mental  capacity,  it  will  always  be  found 
advisable  to  classify,  as  far  as  possible,  semi-mutes  with  semi-mutes, 
the  semi-deaf  with  the  semi-deaf,  and  the  born  deaf  with  the  born 
deaf.  Occasionally  there  will  appear  exceptionally  brilliant  born 
deaf  pupils,  and  in  such  cases  I  would  not  hesitate  to  classify  them 
with  the  semi-mutes;  they  will  be  found  quite  capable,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  excelling  them,  of  working  side  by  side  with  those  who  may 
enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  having  natural  speech. 

Third.  Small  Classes.— As  the  third  essential  to  successful 
speech  work,  I  would  name  small  classes.  I  think  it  was  the  la¬ 
mented  Garfield  who  said  the  best  school  he  could  conceive  of  was 
a  pine  log,  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  and  an  eager,  brainy  boy 
at  the  other.  In  these  few  words  he  presented  the  three  essential 
conditions  I  have  mentioned — the  trained  teacher,  classification,  and 
the  small  class.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  taught  by  his  father  on  the 
steps  of  his  garden  porch.  Herbert  Spencer  was  educated  in  his 
home  library.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  dolt  till  his  capable  if  some¬ 
what  crusty  old  aunt  took  him  in  hand.  The  great  Lincoln,  prince 
among  men,  had  a  splendid  mother  for  his  teacher,  the  stone  hearth 
of  his  father’s  log  cabin  for  a  desk,  and  a  very  few  good  books  as  his 
only  classmates. 

The  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction  supplies  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  thought.  Years  ago  great  big  ungraded  classes  were 
the  rule;  today  they  are  the  exception,  and  small  groups  have  been 
installed  in  their  place.  This  is  the  rule  in  all  our  schools,  whether 
sign-language,  or  manual  alphabet,  or  speech,  with  the  demand  for 
still  smaller  groupings  constantly  being  repeated.  As  teachers  of 
deaf  children,  if  we  would  do  them  full  justice  we  must  seek  their 
highest  individuality  through  the  founding  of  smaller  and  smaller 
classes,  thus  facilitating  the  development  of  individual  character  and 
force  of  mind.  It  is  a  common  experience  to  find  the  best  work  in 
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small  schools  where  small  classes  are  usually  the  rule,  rarely  the 
exception.  And  we  all  know  the  possibilities  of  development  in  pri¬ 
vate  work  where  a  child  has  the  whole  time  of  a  capable  teacher  to 
herself;  even  the  blind  deaf  may  be  reached  in  this  way.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  average  size  of  classes  in  our  American  schools 
for  the  deaf,  recently  compiled  from  the  January,  1909,  number  of 
the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  discloses  the  following  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  the  size  of  classes : 


School. 

The  Alabama  School . 

The  Arkansas  School . 

The  California  School . 

The  Colorado  School . 

The  Columbia  Institution . 

The  American  School  at  Hartford.  . 

The  Mystic  Oral  School . 

The  Florida  School . 

The  Georgia  School . 

The  Illinois  School . 

The  Indiana  School . 

The  Iowa  School . 

The  Kansas  School . 

The  Kentucky  School . 

The  Louisiana  School . 

The  Maine  School . 

The  Maryland  School . 

The  Clarke  School . 

The  Michigan  School . 

The  Minnesota  School. . . 

The  Mississippi  School . 

The  Missouri  School . 

The  Montana  School . 

The  Nebraska  School . . . 

The  New  Jersey  School . 

The  New  York  Institution . 

The  Central  New  York  Institution. 
The  Western  New  York  Institution. 
The  Lexington  Avenue  Institution. 

The  St.  Joseph’s  Institution . 

The  North  Carolina  School . 

The  Ohio  School . 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  . 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Inst. . .  . 

The  Pennsylvania  Oral  School . 

The  Bala  Home . 

The  Rhode  Island  Institution . 

The  South  Carolina  School . 

The  Tennessee  School . 

The  Texas  Institution . 

The  Virginia  Institution .  .  .  . . 

The  West  Virginia  Institution . 

The  Wisconsin  School . 

The  Chicago  Day  Schools . 

The  Horace  Mann  School. . . 

The  Milwaukee  Day  School . 


Pupils. 

Teachers.1 

Average  size 
classes. 

162 

14 

H>2 

318 

29 

ii  nearly. 

153 

13 

11  nearly. 

144 

17 

sa 

144 

31 

5  nearly. 

164 

20 

8A 

43 

7 

6 

53 

5 

io)4 

172 

18 

9% 

429 

44 

9% 

307 

32 

9'A 

248 

19 

13 

236 

24 

IO 

350 

27 

13 

148 

13 

II 

104 

11 

9 

104 

12 

9  nearly. 

152 

18 

8A 

310 

34 

9  / 

272 

26 

10J2 

109 

13 

sa 

326 

3i 

io)4 

40 

4 

10 

174 

15 

11  Y% 

156 

12 

13 

505 

36 

14 

IOI 

12 

sA 

1  So 

14 

13  nearly. 

211 

24 

9  nearly. 

436 

43 

1  o)4 

240 

25 

9s  lo 

450 

40 

11 

505 

57 

9  nearly. 

230 

22 

io)4 

98 

10 

10  nearly. 

65 

8 

8 

64 

12 

5  lA 

105 

10 

10  )4 

258 

19 

13A 

421 

35 

12 

165 

13 

13  Yz 

157 

16 

10  nearly. 

I96 

22 

9  nearly. 

235 

29 

8 

J54 

15 

10 

72 

12 

6 

1  The  number  in  each  case  includes  the  Superintendent  or  Principal. 
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Of  the  forty-six  schools  and  institutions  included  in  this  table, 
in  no  less  than  four  the  average  size  of  the  classes  is  six  or  under, 
the  smallest  being  five.  These  four  schools  are  the  Columbia  Insti¬ 
tution,  including  Gallaudet  College,  where  the  average  size  of  the 
classes  is  five;  the  Rhode  Island  Institution,  in  which  the  average 
size  of  the  classes  is  five  and  a  third;  the  Mystic  Oral  School,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  which  the  average  is  six,  and  the  Milwaukee  Day  School, 
six. 

In  twenty-two  schools  the  average  ranges  from  eight  to  ten, 
inclusive;  in  fourteen,  the  average  is  from  ten  and  a  half  to  twelve, 
and  in  six  the  average  size  is  over  twelve.  The  school  in  which  the 
classes  are  of  the  largest  average  size  (14)  is  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tution,  Washington  Heights;  New  Jersey  stands  next,  with  the 
average  size  of  her  classes  at  thirteen.  As  already  stated,  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Institution  at  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  the 
smallest  classes,  average  size  five,  while  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 

stands  next  lowest,  with  an  average  size  of  classes  of  five  and  a  third. 

«* 

In  making  this  tabulation  all  teachers  of  trades  have  been  excluded. 
In  Combined  System  Schools  the  average  is  higher  than  in  Oral 
Schools.  The  average  size  of  classes  in  Day  Schools  is  low.  When 
I  recall  my  early  teaching  days,  when  I  had  to  struggle — it  was  in¬ 
deed  a  veritable  struggle — with  a  class  of  thirty-five  pupils,  I  feel  an 
immense  stride  has  been  taken  toward  lower  classes,  and  therefore 
toward  better  teaching,  and,  who  can  doubt  it,  of  better  work.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  classes,  by  whatever 
method  taught,  will  not  average  more  than  six  or  eight  pupils. 

The  fourth  essential  condition  of  successful  speech-work  is 
Expert  Supervision.  The  average  teacher  of  articulation  of  today 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  an  expert.  She  is  too  often  a  young 
woman  of  insufficient  training  and  experience,  and  however  zealous 
and  ambitious  she  may  be  to  succeed,  she  finds  herself  constantly 
hampered  by  lack  of  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject.  To  suffer 
such  teachers  to  plod  along,  however  well  meaning  their  efforts,  is 
simply  to  invite  disaster.  They  should  be  supplied  with  competent 
supervising  teachers — teachers  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  best 
training  the  country  affords  and  successful  class-room  experience  of 
several  years’  standing.  With  such  supervision  the  intelligent, 
eager  novice  with  previous  training  may  hope  to  do  fair  work  at  the 
end  of  her  first  year’s  experience.  By  the  end  of  her  second  year 
she  will  probably  be  able  to  do  good  work ;  by  the  end  of  the  third, 
if  she  is  discovered  to  have  natural  aptitude,  she  will  be  able  to  do 
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excellent  work,  and  may  thenceforward  be  entrusted  with  inde¬ 
pendent  control  of  her  pupils.  But  some,  heaven  only  knows  how 
many,  never  will  succeed,  and  a  merciful  principal  will  seek  some 
other  line  of  work  in  which  to  employ  their  talents.  In  no  event 
should  the  unsuccessful,  unpromising-,  untalented  teacher  of  speech 
be  suffered  to  inflict  her  well  meaning  but  futile  efforts  upon  young, 
unsuspecting  deaf  children  after  two  or  three  years  of  failure.  The 
supervising  teachers  should  be  men  and  women  of  inspiring  pres- 
sence,  of  quick  sympathy,  of  unbounded  patience,  and  of  undoubted 
knowledge  and  skill.  They  should  be  filled  with  the  instinct  of 
teaching,  always  leading  and  directing,  never  driving  their  assistants 
in  their  several  lines  of  work.  Above  all,  they  should  always  be 
quiet,  not  fussy,  workers.  With  such  experts  to  supervise  teachers 
of  speech,  the  work  would  command  a  success  that  knows  not  failure. 

Fifth.  The  Age  Condition. — Another  highly  essential  condition 
to  the  successful  instruction  of  a  deaf  child  in  speech  is  that  of  age. 
To  secure  free,  intelligent  speech  and  quick  and  accurate  lip-reading, 
especially  the  latter,  the  work  should  be  commenced  at  an  early 
period.  In  most  foreign  schools  the  age  of  six  has  been  fixed  upon 
by  State  authorities  and  by  the  best  instructors  as  the  best  time  at 
which  to  begin  the  formal  acquisition  of  these  arts.  In  this  country 
the  time  varies  in  different  schools  and  in  different  States,  but  I 
think  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
the  age  of  seven  is  regarded  as  the  best  time  at  which  to  undertake 
the  work,  especially  so  when  there  is  under  the  law  a  fixed  period 
for  instruction.  If,  for  instance,  ten  years  is  the  limit,  a  child  will 
probably  make  more  satisfactory  advancement  in  the  years  from 
seven  to  seventeen  than  during  any  other  period  that  may  be  fixed 
upon.  In  a  large  number  of  schools,  however,  where  the  legal 
period  of  instruction  is  more  liberal,  say  twelve  years,  the  age  of  ad¬ 
mission  is  fixed  at  six,  or  even  five,  thus  permitting  the  years  of 
training  to  extend  from  five  to  seventeen,  or  from  six  to  eighteen. 
This  undoubtedly  is  a  most  profitable  period  during  which  to  con¬ 
duct  the  training  of  a  deaf  child  in  speech  and  other  branches  of 
study.  During  this  highly  impressionable  period  the  mental  powers 
of  the  child  are  most  active,  his  health  vigorous,  and  his  intellectual 
desires  most  acute,  and  upon  the  whole  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  satisfactory  period  in  which  to  seriously  undertake  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  deaf  child’s  vocal  organs  and  mental  faculties.  It  may, 
with  good  results,  be  deferred  a  little  later,  say  from  eight  to  twenty 
and  even  from  nine  to  twenty-one,  but  to  postpone  it  later  than  this 
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is  extremely  hazardous.  True,  there  have  been,  and  undoubtedly 
are  now,  some  exceptional  cases  where  exceedingly  good  results 
have  been  obtained  in  the  years  from  ten  and  twelve  to  twenty-two 
and  twenty-four,  but  they  are  rare,  and  parents  in  all  such  cases 
should  be  warned  of  the  risk  they  assume.  Again  we  find  the  work 
of  instruction  to  begin  in  some  schools  at  a  much  younger  period 
than  any  I  have  mentioned.  Some  schools  and  some  authorities 
maintain  the  work  should  be  undertaken  at  the  age  of  three,  some 
even  as  early  as  two,  but  in  the  main  I  think  I  am  safe  in  stating  the 
weight  of  experience  and  sound  judgment  have  decided  that  the 
years  of  five,  six,  and  seven  are  the  best  years  at  which  to  begin  the 
serious  business  of  instructing  deaf  children  in  State  and  private 
schools.  My  own  judgment  coincides  with  this  latter  view.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  very  young  deaf  children,  like  other  children, 
ought  never  to  be  taken  from  their  homes  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  strangers,  be  they  never  so  careful,  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
or  indeed  for  any  purpose,  except  it  be  for  medical  or  surgical  treat¬ 
ment.  Their  proper  place  during  these  very  tender  years  is  at  their 
mother’s  side,  where  they  are  sure  to  receive  the  attention,  both 
mental  and  physical,  which  a  mother’s  love,  far  more  searching  and 
endearing  than  that  of  strangers,  always  stands  ready  to  provide. 
The  pretty  theory  sometimes  advanced  that  when  the  training  and 
instruction  of  a  deaf  child  is  thus  early  begun  better  and  surer  re¬ 
sults  follow,  has  never  been  proven,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
never  will  be.  The  chief  and  only  business  of  infants  such  as  these 
is  to  grow — to  toil  not,  neither  to  spin.  Parents  of  these  young 
children  take  great  risks  when  they  allow  them  to  be  whisked  away 
from  their  personal  care  and  training  under  the  specious  plea  that 
if  the  sacrifice  be  made  they  will  grow  up  and  be  just  like  hearing 
children.  Too  often,  indeed,  it  is  a  fatal  sacrifice.  The  only  place 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  instruction  of  a  very  young  deaf  child 
may  be  safely  and  wisely  undertaken  is  at  home  under  the  eyes  of 
mother  and  father  and  of  brother  and  sister ;  and  however  well  mean¬ 
ing  the  intention,  parents  and  relatives  should  be  warned  of  the 
many  and  great  dangers  that  may  attend  the  tearing  away  of  these 
poor  infants  from  home  and  mothers’  love  at  such  a  tender  age. 

Sixth.  Health.— -Good  health  is  another  essential  condition  to  a 
deaf  child’s  progress  in  speech  and  lip-reading.  Progress  may  be 
very  materially  hampered,  perhaps  effectively  barred,  by  some  minor 
defect  that  has  escaped  the  notice  of  parents.  Frequently  a  child  is 
placed  under  training  when  he  would  far  better  remain  at  home 
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roaming  the  fields.  He  needs  almost  everything  except  the  restrain¬ 
ing  influences  of  the  school-room.  He  needs  fresh  air,  wholesome 
food,  regulated  exercise,  and  perhaps  medical  attention.  He  is 
anaemic;  his  blood,  of  poor  quality,  courses  sluggishly  through  his 
veins.  He  is  dull,  inactive,  often  stupid  as  the  result  of  his  physical 
condition,  and  in  such  case  the  very  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  build 
him  up  at  every  point  before  submitting  him  to  the  task  of  class¬ 
room  work.  Should  his  vocal  organs  call  for  special  attention,  see 
that  he  has  the  best  medical  and  surgical  care  at  once.  Clear  up  his 
nasal  and  throat  passages,  develop  his  breathing  powers  by  proper 
physical  training,  and  you  will  have  taken  an  important  and  prob¬ 
ably  decisive  step  in  the  development  of  all  his  powers.  With  health 
and  vigor  assured,  his  dull,  listless  features  will  be  bright  with  in¬ 
terest  and  attention,  and  his  progress,  heretofore  unsatisfactory, 
will  excite  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  his  teachers  and  school¬ 
mates.  As  teachers  of  deaf  children  we  ought  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  tremendous  strides  now  being  made  in  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  public-school  children.  With  them  nothing  is  left  undone 
that  will  insure  their  health  and  progress.  No  reasonable  expense 
is  spared.  Expert  physicians,  trained  nurses,  experienced  matrons 
attend  the  daily  sessions,  examining  the  sluggish  and  the  weak  and 
backward,  prescribing  proper  care  and  treatment,  and  even  when 
necessary  sending  the  child  from  the  school  to  the  hospital  for  a 
fuller  course  of  treatment.  In  all  this  we  do  but  see  the  great  and 
important  part  good  health  is  nowadays  playing  in  the  progress  of 
our  schools,  and  I  do  repeat  that  we,  as  teachers  of  the  deaf,  must 
not  in  this  remain  one  whit  behind  if  we  would  seek  to  accomplish 
the  highest  results. 

The  seventh  and  last  condition  essential  to  success  in  speech- 
work  that  I  shall  name  is  the  element  of  Time.  Heads  of  schools 
and  parents  of  pupils,  and  sometimes  teachers  themselves,  are  often 
impatient  of  the  time  required  to  teach  speech  to  a  deaf  child.  Not 
infrequently  does  a  loving  mother,  after  a  week’s  work,  inquire  if 
her  child  is  beginning  to  talk  and  to  ask  questions  about  “the  folks 
at  home.”  And  I  have  even  known  some  experienced  but  impatient 
teachers,  quite  forgetting  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  declare, 
after  a  few  weeks’  trial,  that  John  Smith  and  Mary  Jones  never,  never 
will  be  able  to  speak.  Now  I  know  of  no  task  that  calls  more  vigor¬ 
ously  for  time,  patient  time,  in  which  to  work  out  its  salvation  than 
that  of  teaching  a  deaf  child  to  speak  clearly  and  intelligibly.  There 
must  be  time,  plenty  of  time,  for  the  efficient  fulfillment  of  this  her- 
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culean  task.  I  have  known  apparent  failures  of  six  and  eight  years’ 
standing  finally  to  yield  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  patient,  skill¬ 
ful  teacher,  and  after  years  of  watchful  experience  I  have  come  to 
the  belief  that  with  average  intelligence  to  back  up  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  every  deaf  child  may  be  taught  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips. 
Therefore,  to  the  waiting  parent  and  to  the  weary,  patient  teacher, 
I  would  say  never  give  up  the  fight.  Take  your  time  and  plod  along 
in  the  firm,  unshakable,  unyielding,  enthusiastic  belief  that  victory 
will  finally  crown  your  labors. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  some  of  the  conditions  which  are  to 
my  mind  highly  essential  to  successful  speech- work,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  articulation  teaching.  None  of  them  is  difficult  to 
fulfill.  All  will  be  found  helpful  in  attaining  that  high  degree  of 
success  which  I  am  sure  as  teachers  of  speech  we  desire  to  achieve. 

May  I  not  now  venture  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  short  time 
to  some  of  the  special  features  and  advantages  from  the  standpoint 
of  speech  teaching,  if  from  no  other,  of  oral  work  in  oral  schools. 
And  at  the  very  outset  let  us  inquire  what  oral  work  really  is.  How 
does  it  differ  from  other  work  associated  with  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf?  Someone,  perhaps  naturally  enough,  will  answer  at  once  that 
signs  and  gestures  are  never  used.  Without  stopping  at  this  time 
to  consider  that  point,  I  would  say  that  articulate  speech  is  the  chief 
means  employed  in  oral  schools,  and  therefore  chiefly  distinguishes 
the  work  of  such  schools  from  that  of  all  other  schools  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  deaf  children.  Speech  in  such  schools  is  taught  for 
purposes  of  communication  and  mental  development.  It  is  taught 
and  used  for  these  purposes  constantly,  not  intermittently  for  a  half 
hour  or  an  hour  a  day,  in  fear  it  may  assume  a  too  violent  form,  but 
all  the  time.  It  is  taught  and  used  for  purposes  of  communication 
and  instruction  in  the  primary  grades,  in  the  intermediate  grades,  in 
the  advanced  grades,  in  chapel  service,  in  shop  work,  in  physical  ex¬ 
ercises,  at  social  functions,  anywhere,  everywhere,  not  in  half  hour 
or  hour  periods,  but,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  time.  In  teaching  lan¬ 
guage,  in  teaching  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  physics,  manners, 
morals,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  study,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end,  speech  is  used.  This  constitutes  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  work  of  instruction  in  oral  schools.  It 
is  not  the  exceptional  feature.  It  is  the  usual  and  regular  course 
of  work  in  all  oral  or  speech  schools  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  great  advantages,  from  a  speech  teach¬ 
ing  point  of  view,  if  from  no  other,  in  pursuing  the  work  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  this  way.  It  is  the  constant,  not  intermittent,  use  of  speech 
that  counts  with  deaf  children,  as  indeed  with  hearing  children. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  practice  that  provided  but  a  half  hour 
or  an  hour’s  speech  daily  for  hearing  children?  What  progress 
would  be  made  by  hearing  children  under  such  conditions?  And 
yet  this  is  the  course  we  find  today  pursued  in  many,  though,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  in  a  constantly  decreasing  number,  of  our  Combined 
System  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  What  wonder  that  dissatisfaction, 
disappointment,  and  failure  so  often  follow  in  the  wake  of  such  a 
policy.  If  you  would  have  a  deaf  child  acquire  speech  that  is  to 
prove  of  real  lasting  value  to  him  you  must  make  it  as  free  as  the 
air  he  breathes,  as  the  water  he  drinks,  as  the  food  he  eats.  Under 
such  favoring  conditions  success,  not  failure,  joyous  realization,  not 
bitter  disappointment,  and  the  full  consciousness  of  duty  well  done 
will  be  the  reward  of  the  patient  teacher  and  the  well-organized 
school. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of  the  conditions  essential 
to  the  successful  instruction  of  deaf  children  in  speech  and  in  the 
various  branches  of  study  commonly  pursued  in  our  schools.  I  have 
mentioned  in  particular  the  importance  of  careful  grading,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  providing  trained  teachers,  the  necessity  of  small  classes, 
the  great  helpfulness  of  expert  supervision,  the  importance  of  proper 
age  conditions,  and  the  necessity  of  good  health,  and  ample  time  in 
which  to  complete  the  work.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  with 
these  favoring  conditions  success  may  usually  be  regarded  as  as¬ 
sured. 

I  would  not  convey  the  idea,  however,  that  without  these  condi¬ 
tions  success  is  never  attainable.  Cases  of  marked  success  in  which 
some  of  them  have  been  conspicuously  absent  are  doubtless  known 
to  many  present.  Let  me,  in  concluding,  call  your  attention  to  two 
or  three  of  a  very  unusual  character  that  have  recently  come  within 
my  knowledge.  Although  exceptional  cases,  they  are  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice,  not  as  affecting  the  general  work  of  in¬ 
struction,  but  as  indicating  possible  lines  of  future  advance.  First, 
the  case  of  Eva  A.  This  is  the  case  of  a  little  girl  born  deaf  and 
having  two  born  deaf  sisters,  who  has  never  attended  a  special 
school  for  deaf  children  nor  had  special  instruction  at  the  hands  of  a 
specially  trained  teacher,  but  who  has,  from  the  beginning,  attended 
a  school  for  hearing  children  with  hearing  children,  and  maintained 
herself  among  the  best  of  her  class ;  who  has  learned  to  speak  clearly 
and  read  the  lips  fluently  and  correctly;  who  has  made  an  exceed- 
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ingly  fine  record  for  herself  during  the  whole  of  her  school  life,  and 
who  is  now  prepared  to  enter  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar 
school  she  is  attending,  and  will  undoubtedly  make  her  way  through 
the  high  school  of  her  native  town  with  credit,  and  all  this  without 
any  special  instruction  in  speech  or  lip-reading  whatever. 

The  case  of  J.  S.  This  is  the  case  of  a  deaf  lad  who,  born  so, 
grew  up  in  a  town  in  which  there  was  a  good  school  which  his  par¬ 
ents,  not  knowing  what  other  disposition  to  make  of  him,  permitted 
him  to  attend  with  his  hearing  companions.  Here  his  teacher 
treated  him  and  taught  him  just  as  if  he  could  hear.  To  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  all  he  soon  learned  to  read  the  lips  and  to  speak,  and,  what 
was  better,  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  and  best  scholars  in  the 
school.  One  of  his  teachers  told  me  he  was  decidedly  the  best  math¬ 
ematician  in  his  class,  that  he  was  good  in  language,  history,  and 
geography,  and  that  he  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  had  any  special 
instruction  of  any  kind.  He  also  is  totally  deaf. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  young  girl  who  lives  in  one  of  the 
interior  towns  of  Pennsylvania.  She  became  totally  deaf  at  the  age 
of  two  years.  At  the  age  of  eight  her  parents  applied  for  her  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  children  in 
Philadelphia,  but  when  the  time  came  to  send  her  they  changed  their 
minds  and  decided  to  conduct  her  education  at  home.  An  older 
sister  had  charge  of  the  village  school,  and  thither  the  child  went 
daily  to  receive  instruction,  and  with  such  success  that  she  soon 
acquired  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  took  up  successfully  all 
branches  taught  in  the  school.  As  in  the  other  cases,  she  never  had 
any  special  training  in  speech  or  lip-reading,  but  gradually  acquired 
a  very  ready  command  of  both  arts  through  imitation. 

What  is  the  explanation  to  be  made  of  the  success  attending 
these  three  cases?  How  did  these  children  acquire  speech?  They 
were  totally  deaf  in  each  case,  they  had  no  special  instruction,  and 
yet  they  acquired  easily  and  naturally  what  we  as  teachers  fre¬ 
quently  find  it  so  difficult  to  impart  to  the  children  who  attend  our 
special  schools.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  know  all  these  things. 
The  recital  of  these  simple  stories  shall  have  been  in  vain  if  they 
have  failed  to  stir  some  one  present  to  renewed  hope  in  possibilities 
as  yet  unknown  of  teaching  deaf  children.  They  are  not  given  to 
excite  credulity  or  surprise,  but  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  remaining  to  be  learned  of  the  philosophy  of  speech 
teaching  and  of  educating  the  deaf.  Do  we  not,  for  instance,  some¬ 
times  magnify  our  difficulties?  Have  we  learned  all  there  is  to  be 
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learned  of  methods  of  reaching  the  minds  and  tongues  of  our  pupils? 
Have  we  reached  the  end?  I  for  one  do  not  feel  so.  I  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  great  discoveries  in  this  field,  as  well  as  in  all  other  fields 
of  thought,  await  the  labors  of  the  patient  searcher  for  truth.  May 
there  not  arise  among  us  some  teaching  genius  who  shall  yet  point 
out  a  surer  and  wiser  way  than  any  now  known  or  practiced  of 
reaching  the  understandings  of  our  silent  ones,  of  unbarring  their 
ears  to  the  world  harmonies  about  them,  and  of  loosening  their 
tongues  to  the  sweet  songs  of  joy  and  happiness? 

The:  Chairman  :  Before  turning  over  this  meeting  to  Dr.  A.  E. 
E.  Crouter,  the  President  of  the  American  Association,  I  wish  to 
express  briefly  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  you  have  conferred’ 
upon  the  Middle  West  and  upon  the  day-schools  of  the  country  in 
bringing  this  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Pro¬ 
mote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  to  Chicago  at  this  time. 

Many  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  from  the  West  and  the  Far 
West  who  have  in  the  past  found  it  impossible  to  attend  the  distant 
meetings  of  the  Association  in  the  East,  are  this  year  able  to  meet 
it  half  way.  The  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  generated  here  will 
therefore  be  carried  into  many  school-rooms  during  the  coming 
year  that  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  this  direct  in¬ 
fluence. 

Chicago  itself  will  owe  you  a  double  debt  of  gratitude,  for  not 
only  her  teachers,  but  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  deaf  in  and  near 
the  city,  have  also  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  attend  and 
benefit  by  your  meetings.  Many  of  these  interested  friends  are  with 
us  tonight,  and  I  bid  all  such  a  cordial  welcome  and  urge  them  to 
come  frequently  to  the  meetings  during  the  week  and  take  every 
possible  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  leading  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  deaf  who  have  gathered  here  from  all  sections  of  our 
country  to  participate  in  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  vital  interest  to  their  children. 

I  am  sure  all  have  enjoyed  the  scholarly  address  of  the  evening,, 
and  from  it  we  have  all  gained  much,  although  in  one  small  particu¬ 
lar  some  of  us  must  respectfully  beg  to  disagree.  However,  were 
all  little  deaf  children  surrounded  by  ideal  conditions,  in  homes  of 
comfort  and  wisdom ;  were  all  mothers  of  little  deaf  children  capable 
of  training  their  children  carefully,  and  had  they  the  necessary  time 
and  strength  to  do  so,  I  am  sure  we  could  agree  as  heartily  with 
what  was  expressed  in  Dr.  Crouter’s  paper  with  reference  to  the- 
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training  of  little  deaf  children  as  with  his  masterly  presentation  of 
other  phases  of  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee,  just  a  word 
to  our  visiting  members :  May  we  not  hope  that  each  one  of  you  will 
get  some  helpful  thought,  some  inspiration  that  will  abide  with  you, 
and  that  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  attendance  here  upon  these 
meetings  will  so  far  outweigh  the  discomforts  that  you  will  forget 
the  latter,  and  will  resolve  to  be  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association,  whether  it  go  North  or  South  or  East  or  West. 

At  this  point  Miss  McCowen  vacated  the  chair  in  favor  of  Dr. 
A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  President  of  the  Association. 

The:  President  :  As  President  of  the  Association,  I  will  call 
upon  the  General  Secretary  to  read  the  call  for  this  Summer  Meet¬ 
ing. 

Thereupon  General  Secretary  Booth  read  the  call  of  the  Meet¬ 
ing,  as  issued  in  the  June  Review. 

The  President:  The  Eighth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  is 
now  declared  •  duly  and  formally  opened.  Are  there  any  appoint¬ 
ments  of  committees  to  be  made? 

Mr.  Tayeor:  I  move  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  En¬ 
rollment,  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  a  Committee  on  the 
Press,  to  furnish  matter  for  the  Chicago  newspapers. 

These  committees  were  later  appointed  as  follows :  On  Enroll¬ 
ment,  Mr.  T.  V.  Archer,  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Thompson ;  on  Resolutions, 
Mr.  Harris  Taylor,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruver,  Mr.  F.  M.  Driggs;  on  the 
Press,  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  Miss  Effie  Johnston. 

Mr.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  was  appointed  as  Assistant  Secretary  to 
take  charge  of  papers,  and  to  aid  the  official  stenographer,  Mr.  Fred 
H.  Gurtler. 

A  number  of  announcements  regarding  excursions  and  regis¬ 
tration  were  then  made. 

The  President  :  It  is  very  desirable  that  all  members  shall  reg¬ 
ister  as  requested.  If  you  desire  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Association  it  is  necessary  that  you  shall  become  a  mem¬ 
ber.  You  can  do  that  by  handing  in  your  name  to  the  Treasurer, 
with  the  membership  fee  of  two  dollars.  If  there  is  no  further  busi¬ 
ness,  this  session  will  terminate.  The  special  classes  for  school 
work  and  for  lessons  in  Melville  Bell’s  Speech  Symbols  will  meet 
tomorrow  morning  from  nine  to  ten-thirty,  and  then  the  regular 
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sessions  of  the  day  will  begin,  continuing  from  ten  to  one.  The 
meeting  is  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning. 

An  informal  reception  was  then  given  to  the  members  by  the 
Chicago  Oral  Teachers’  Club. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  29. 

The  Practice  School,  presenting  the  work  of  pupils  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Day-Schools,  was  held  in  the  school-rooms  of  the  Prac¬ 
tice  School  Buildings  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  on  Tuesday, 
and  daily  until  and  including  Friday,  from  9  to  9.45  a.  m.  The 
classes  were  largely  attended  and  the  work  was  followed  with  much 
interest.  The  first  morning  there  was  presented :  Elementary — 
Vocabulary  Work,  by  Group  IX,  Jennie  E.  Plume,  teacher;  News 
Items,  by  Group  VIII,  Ruchiel  Merrielees,  teacher;  Intermediate — 
Geographical  Plan  Work,  by  Group  IV,  Annah  E.  Taylor,  teacher; 
Grammar  Grade — Geography,  by  Group  I,  Clara  E.  Newlee,  teacher. 

These  exercises  were  followed  by  a  lesson  in  Melville  Bell  Sym¬ 
bols,  given  in  the  College  Building,  from  10  to  10.30  a.  m.,  by  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Yale.  Miss  Yale’s  remarks  were  followed  by  a  written 
test  to  show  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  Symbols  possessed 
by  individual  members  of  the  class.  The  next  morning,  and  daily 
thereafter  until  and  including  Saturday,  the  class  was  conducted  in 
two  divisions,  the  first  pursuing  advanced  work,  with  lessons  given 
by  Miss  Yale,  the  other  in  beginning  work,  with  lessons  by  Mr. 
Harris  Taylor. 

The  meeting  assembled  for  the  general  session  at  10.45  in  the 
Auditorium,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

After  prayer,  led  by  Dr.  James  N.  Tate,  and  music,  papers  were 
read  as  follows : 


cultural  value  of  industrial  education. 

By  E.  W.  Walker,  Superintendent  oe  the  School  eor  the 

Deal,  Delavan,  Wis. 

The  time  has  come  in  the  development  of  our  educational  ideals 
when  one  need  apologize  no  longer  for  urging  that  the  schools 
should  give  some  industrial  training  to  our  boys  and  girls.  A  school 
that  pays  no  attention  to  that  kind  of  training  is  considered  now 
woefully  out  of  step  with  the  march  of  progress,  and  many  schools 
are  taking  such  advanced  position  in  this  matter  that  the  industrial 
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phases  of  their  courses  of  study  are  given  quite  as  much  prominence 
as  are  the  academic  ones.  Nothing  so  well  illustrates  this  as  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  programs  of  our  great  national  meet¬ 
ings.  In  the  winter  of  1896,  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  have  attended  most 
of  the  meetings  of  this  department  since  that  time.  At  the  Cleve¬ 
land  meeting  every  paper  and  discussion  presented  was  upon  some 
phase  of  academic  work.  Not  a  word  there  was  mentioned  regard¬ 
ing  industrial  branches  in  our  schools.  Since  that  time  a  gradual 
change  has  been  wrought.  This  change  has  become  so  marked  that 
at  the  Washington  meeting  last  year  every  paper  presented  was 
upon  some  form  of  industrial  education,  and  within  a  few  days  there 
will  gather  in  the  city  of  Denver  the  national  educational  meeting 
for  the  year  of  1909.  The  president  of  that  meeting  is  the  man 
who  is  known  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  being  foremost 
in  his  stand  for  industrial  education.  I  refer  to  Superintendent 
L.  D.  Harvey,  of  the  Stout  System  of  Schools  at  Menominie,  Wis. 

But  in  all  this  wonderful  development  of  the  industrial  ideal  in 
education  there  has  been  a  constant  anchorage  to  this  phase  of  edu¬ 
cation  because  of  its  utility  value.  The  so-called  “humanities”  of 
the  old  Scotch  schools  have  given  way  to  the  “utilities”  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  schools.  We  are  in  a  utilitarian  age.  Brand  any  educational 
system  as  “practical,”  and  one  immediately  has  hosts  of  followers. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  attitude ;  indeed,  I  believe  it  is  sound  and 
praiseworthy.  There  is  quite  as  much  of  beauty  and  inspiration  in 
real  utilities  as  there  is  in  things  devised  merely  for  their  beauty  and 
inspiration. 

But  today  I  base  my  plea  on  other  grounds.  I  wish  to  insist 
that  there  is  real  culture  to  be  derived  from  industrial  education. 
Before  beginning  my  discussion  we  must  agree  upon  some  term  for 
culture.  Webster’s  definition  is  as  good  as  any  when  he  calls  culture 
“civilization,  mental  and  moral  training,  refinement  in  manners  and 
taste.”  With  this  understanding  of  culture,  does  industrial  training 
produce  a  cultured  being?  My  answer  is  positively  and  decidedly 
“yes.” 

We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  when  the  boy  is  given  a 
course  in  manual  training,  and  thereby  acquires  a  certain  training  of 
the  hand,  he  is  also  given  a  corresponding  training  of  the  mind. 
It  isn’t  the  hand  after  all  that  is  being  trained.  It  is  the  mind  that 
controls  the  hand,  and  someway  and  somehow  the  mind  of  him 
who  works  with  his  hands  takes  on  a  truer  and  sturdier  fiber  than 
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does  that  of  him  who  works  only  with  his  brain.  As  human  beings, 
we  seem  some  way  to  be  endowed  with  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
energy,  the  mental  direction  of  which  calls  out  the  best  that  is  in  us, 
and  leaves  us  beings  of  propulsive  power,  able  to  do  and  accomplish. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  not  worked  with  his  hands  to 
appreciate  this.  Because  of  this  the  farm  boy  has  for  generations 
led  his  city  cousin  in  the  performance  of  the  world’s  great  tasks. 
The  city  cousin  is  now  coming  to  his  own  because  of  the  injection 
of  so-called  hand  training  into  the  city  schools. 

In  a  peculiar  way,  not  appreciated  by  the  inexperienced,  the 
moral  nature  of  one  who  has  been  given  this  industrial  training  also 
takes  on  a  firmer  tone.  When  confronted  by  a  moral  problem,  such 
a  one  thinks  and  judges  and  asserts  with  great  clearness  and  per¬ 
sistence. 

But  that  phase  of  Webster’s  definition  wherein  he  says  that  cul¬ 
ture  is  “civilization”  is  the  one  that  applies  with  greatest  force  to 
this  discussion.  Civilization  or  culture  is  that  condition  of  mind 
which  an  individual  or  a  race  develops  by  being  keenly  alive  to  the 
necessities  of  social  and  community  life.  It  is  that  habit  of  mind  by 
which  we  can  live  with  and  among  human  kind,  and  implies  that  we 
shall  live  in  and  among  them  in  the  best  way — that  is,  with  sympa¬ 
thies  that  are  deep  and  broad  and  an  understanding  of  human  nature 
that  is  a  clear  guide  in  all  our  human  associations.  It  has  been  said 
that  “half  the  misunderstandings  of  the  world  are  brought  about  by 
some  one’s  stupid  incapacity  to  put  himself  in  the  other  man’s  place.” 
I  take  it  that  civilization  or  culture  is  that  condition  of  mind  by 
which  our  sympathies  are  so  deepened  and  broadened  that  we  can  put 
ourselves  in  the  other  fellow’s  place;  that  we  can  see  things  from 
another  viewpoint  than  our  own.  In  some  subtle  way  the  industrial 
phase  of  our  education,  more  than  any  other,  contributes  to  this  end. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  and 
Greek  accomplished  this.  Centuries  ago  the  activities  of  the  world 
were  directed  toward  the  mine  of  great  truths  long  buried  in  the 
ancient  manuscripts  written  in  these  tongues,  and  it  was  a  great  piece 
of  work  undertaken  by  our  medieval  schools  to  train  up  a  body  of 
men  capable  of  accurate  translation  of  these  manuscripts.  To  put 
the  world  in  touch  with  ancient  thought  and  ideals  was  at  that  time 
a  step  toward  culture  and  civilization.  But  there  is  no  need  of  this 
now.  Since  Pope  and  Bryant  wrote,  I  do  not  need  to  delve  in  Greek 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  these  thoughts  and  ideals.  Then  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  cultured  world  was  turned  toward  the  past  in  an  effort 
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to  uncover  and  reveal  all  the  past  of  human  thought.  Today  the 
culture  of  the  world  is  turned  toward  the  future  in  an  effort  to  un¬ 
cover  and  reveal  the  impulse  of  human  imaginings  and  aspirations. 
Today  a  man  is  woefully  out  of  touch  with  the  civilization  of  his 
time  who  thinks  only  in  terms  of  the  past.  The  cultured  man  of 
today  is  he  who  is  keenly  sympathetic  with  his  fellows  because  he  is 
in  their  condition,  struggling  and  aspiring  with  them.  That  peculiar 
so-called  refinement  produced  by  schools  of  the  past  generations, 
whose  devotees  sit  behind  shaded  windows  and  pore  over  the  printed 
page,  looking  with  somewhat  of  disdain  upon  the  man  that  laborsr 
is  no  longer  refinement.  I  would  call  it  “finickyness,”  this  type 
exists  in  many  parts  of  New  England  today.  There  are  people  who 
can  barely  live  by  the  closest  economy  and  best  management  upon 
the  attenuated  income  of  an  inherited  pittance,  and  yet  who  have 
been  refined  into  feeling  that  they  can  not  and  should  not  enter  the 
great  world  of  workers.  The  girls’  finishing  schools  of  two  gener¬ 
ations  ago  are  responsible  for  much  of  this.  But  a  change  has  been 
wrought  even  in  these  schools,  and  now  domestic  science,  music, 
and  drawing  take  the  place  of  French,  philosophy,  and  Greek.  I 
will  not  say  that  we  are  moving  toward  a  higher  culture,  altho  I 
believe  that  to  be  true,  but  we  are  certainly  moving  toward  a  differ¬ 
ent  culture,  which  has  as  its  goal  human  service  and  betterment,  to 
be  reached  by  a  pathway  paved  with  human  sympathies.  Thus  the 
new  culture  has  as  its  chief  element  love,  where  the  old  had  as  its 
chief  element  wit. 

Teachers  unconsciously  wean  themselves  away  from  this  new 
and  high  culture  by  their  method  of  spending  their  vacation.  They 
seek  in  travel  and  in  reading  to  enter  a  world  apart  from  their  com¬ 
munity.  It  would  hold  every  teacher  to  a  greater  understanding  of 
her  pupils,  most  of  whom  come  from  homes  supported  by  some  kind 
of  labor,  if  she  spent  some  of  her  vacation  weeks  in  such  occupation 
as  is  followed  by  patrons  of  her  schools.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  four  teachers  of  my  acquaintance  who  are  this  summer  taking 
their  places  as  factory  girls,  receiving  the  pay  accorded  to  such,  and 
doing  the  factory  work  assigned  to  them.  They  will  go  back  to 
their  school  duties  in  the  fall  broadened  more  in  human  sympathies 
than  they  could  possibly  be  by  many  other  experiences  usual  in  vaca¬ 
tion  times.  Teachers,  above  all  others,  are  apt  to  forget  that  for 
the  vast  majority  of  people  this  life  is  a  life  of  physical  toil  and 
weariness  of  the  flesh. 

The  old  idea  was  represented  in  the  type  of  the  father  who  said 
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to  the  schoolmaster,  “I  want  to  send  my  boy  to  you  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  become  educated,  that  he  may  never  have  to  work  as  I  have 
worked.”  As  a  young  high  school  principal,  that  sentiment  was 
often  expressed  to  me.  A  mother  with  hands  hardened  by  toil,  and 
heart  softened  by  the  same  process,  said  “I  want  my  girl  so  taught 
that  she  need  never  work  as  I  have  worked.”  And  so  people  sent 
their  children  to  school  to  educate  them  out  of  labor. 

How  all  this  has  changed !  Today  people  of  wealth,  who  could 
well  keep  their  sons  and  daughters  in  idleness,  send  them  to  indus¬ 
trial  schools  that  they  may  learn  how  to  work  with  their  hands.  A 
Rockefeller  with  ink-smeared  fingers  sits  behind  the  desk,  and  a 
Vanderbilt  in  overalls  cleans  locomotives.  The  ideal  of  today  de¬ 
mands  that  we  educate  boys  and  girls  into  labor,  not  away  from  it, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  become  true  cultured  men  and  women— 
men  and  women  in  touch  with  the  civilization  of  their  time,  whose 
hearts  are  filled  with  sympathies  so  broad  that  they  move  in  their 
various  communities  shedding  influences  of  helpfulness  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  with  whom  they. come  in  contact.  That  is  culture. 


The  next  two  addresses  were  upon  “Drawing  as  a  Means  of 
Expression,”  by  Mrs.  Antoinette  Miller,  Instructor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Art  in  the  Chicago  Normal  College,  and  “The  Educational 
Possibilities  of  Book  Binding,”  by  Mr.  Oscar  L.  McMurray,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Manual  Training,  Chicago  Normal  College. 
As  these  addresses  as  given  were  largely  descriptive  of  an  extensive 
material  exhibit,  which  cannot  be  shown  in  print,  they  are  omitted 
from  this  report. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  A  STATE  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  DEAF. 

By  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Mr.  President ,  Fellow-T eachers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  address  you  this  morning  upon  a  subject 
of  such  vital  importance,  a  topic  that  deals  with  the  great  problem  of 
bread-winning — a  branch  of  our  educational  work  that  is  rapidly 
gaining  prominence  in  the  life  of  all  children  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  and  other  countries. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  America  earn  their  living  by  working  with  their 
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hands,  then  the  seriousness  of  proper  industrial  training  becomes 
apparent. 

For  years  educators  of  the  deaf  have  felt  the  necessity  of  courses 
of  trade  instruction  in  order  that  the  child,  handicapped  as  he  is 
with  deafness,  may  more  successfully  succeed  as  a  useful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  citizen.  The  question  really  resolves  itself  to  the  advisability 
and  importance  of  providing  in  a  State  School  for  the  Deaf  courses 
in  industrial  education  that  will  aid-  the  deaf  to  support  themselves  ■ 
after  leaving  school.  At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  believe  firmly 
in  industrial  training  for  all  children.  I  think  trade  teaching  is 
valuable  whenever  it  produces  growth  and  development.  The  very 
moment  such  instruction  ceases  to  educate  it  loses  its  real  value  and 
ought  to  be  eliminated. 

I  think  it  is  Elbert  Hubbard  who  says,  “Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  work.”  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  as  important 
for  a  child  to  do  as  it  is  for  him  to  know,  and  that  every  child  should 
do  as  much  as  possible  without  assistance.  In  addition  to  the  edu¬ 
cative  value  of  manual  training  comes  the  joy  of  production.  Great 
is  the  pride  and  great  the  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  having  act¬ 
ually  made  or  created  something  useful  and  beautiful.  Let  us  en¬ 
courage  to  the  highest  possible  degree  the  effort  to  do  and  the  love 
of  services  in  our  industrial  work. 

As  to  the  question,  “How  can  we  educate  deaf  children  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  make  them  self-supporting  and  valuable  citizens?” 
We  are  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  who,  more  than  other  children, 
need  the  kind  influence  and  gentle  leadership  of  the  teacher.  Their 
training  in  school  should  be  not  only  a  preparation  for  life,  but  life 
itself,  with  all  its  problems.  Education  is  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment — physical  well-being,  mental  improvement,  and  moral  culture. 
Life  in  school  is  life  in  all  its  aspects,  or  ought  to  be,  and  the  life 
lived  in  school  should  indicate  and  greatly  determine  what  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  citizen  is  to  be.  The  institution  which  fails  to  train 
its  pupils  to  understand  that  it  is  as  important  for  them  to  do  as  it  is  , 
for  them  to  know,  fails  to  make  of  the  boys  and  girls  entrusted  to  its 
care  independent  men  and  women. 

If  we  are  to  educate  and  not  pauperize  the  child,  we  must  train 
him  not  only  to  do  things,  but  to  do  them  without  help.  We  are 
growing  only  when  we  are  free.  We  are  great  only  when  we  are 
free,  and  when  we  assume  the  responsibility  of  doing  something. 

•  There  is  a  consciousness  of  weakness  and  a  consciousness  of  power. 
Children  may  go  to  school  and  not  live,  or  grow,  or  develop  as  we 
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would  wish.  A  teacher  may  teach,  and  teach  hard,  and  yet  not 
grow  or  produce  growth.  Too  many  of  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  help 
to  imprison  our  pupils  by  doing  for  them  the  work  we  are  paid  to 
make  them  do  for  themselves.  The  teacher  who  carries  home  writ¬ 
ten  lessons  and  corrects  errors  the  pupils  should  correct  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  pedagogue  who  diagrams  sentences  and  solves  problems 
in  detail  while  his  pupils  sit  in  idleness  is  a  robber,  stealing  from  his 
boys  and  girls  rights  which  should  be  aids  to  their  future  usefulness. 
All  agree  that  self-effort  educates,  and  that  the  person  who  is  to  be 
educated  must  put  forth  the  necessary  energy  to  learn,  or  forever 
remain  in  darkness. 

The  first  step  in  the  training  of  a  child  for  independent  citizen¬ 
ship  is  to  let  it  feel  the  influence  and  see  the  beneficent  results  of  self- 
support.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  a  school  must  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  and  love  of  that  useful  work  which  enables  man  to  support 
himself  and  others  and  at  the  same  time  crowns  him  with  self- 
respect,  independence,  and  honor.  We  can  educate  children  for  use¬ 
fulness  only  by  creating  in  them  a  love  for  work;  we  must  make 
them  understand  that  it  takes  work  to  secure  an  education,  then 
more  work  to  keep  it,  and  yet  more  work  to  use  it,  and  that  the  re¬ 
ward  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  is  happiness.  Our  boys  and 
girls  must  know  that  they  may  succeed  in  almost  any  line,  provided 
they  will  labor  intelligently,  persistently,  and  honorably.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  made  to  feel  that  all  they  receive  from  the  public  fund 
is  given  with  the  assurance  that  some  day  it  will  be  returned  a  hun¬ 
dredfold  in  manliness  and  womanliness  of  the  highest  type.  That 
deaf  individuals  can  be  made  self-supporting  is  proved  by  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  exist  today,  for  the  world  teems  with  excellent  men  and 
women,  graduates  and  ex-pupils  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  who 
are  valuable  citizens,  producers,  giving  more  than  they  have  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  United  States  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  today  because  it  provides  a  free  and  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  for  all  its  children,  no  matter  how  poor  their  circumstances  or 
how  defective  their  capacities,  and  at  the  same  time  demands  that 
they  shall  give  back  citizenship  of  the  most  efficient  and  trustworthy 
order. 

Along  with  the  industrial  work  in  our  schools  I  would  include 
many  little,  but  to  me  very  important,  things.  I  would  make  the 
pupils  feel  that  the  school  is  their  home,  and  that  they  are  to  help  . 
take  care  of  it  and  keep  it  clean.  I  would  require  their  assistance 
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in  the  manifold  little  duties  about  the  house.  Home  duties  are  the 
vital  duties  of  life.  Their  performance  brings  realization  of  power 
to  earn  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  ability  to  help  others.  Further, 
I  would  insist  that  they  should  express  themselves  politely  and  grate¬ 
fully,  whenever  they  desire  anything  given  to  them,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  their  own  property,  something  purchased  with  their 
own  money,  or  whether  it  be  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  pencil  provided 
by  the  institution.  Too  often,  I  regret  to  say,  we  who  should  set  the 
example  forget  to  say  “If  you  please”  and  “I  thank  you.”  We  can 
not  be  too  strict  in  these  matters.  In  a  public  boarding-school,  where 
everything  seems  to  be  ours  for  the  asking,  the  thought  must  be,  if 
we  are  to  train  our  pupils  rightly,  that  these  many  blessings  are  not 
really  ours  unless  we  make  ourselves  worthy  of  them. 

How  can  the  deaf  be  made  self-supporting?  First,  by  giving 
them  an  education  which  shall  train  not  only  the  mind  and  heart,  but 
the  hand  and  spirit  as  well. 

For  their  own  sake,  more  than  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  in 
school,  we  must  take  a  practical  and  helpful  interest  in  our  graduates 
and  ex-pupils,  watch  and  advise  them  when  they  leave  us,  and  keep 
the  undergraduates  informed  as  to  the  success  of  individual  pupils. 
I  have  found  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
records  made  by  those  who  have  gone  out  from  the  fostering  care 
of  the  school. 

Another  helpful  method  is  to  put  pupils  on  record  before  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  by  requiring  them  to  stand  up  and  answer  such 
questions  as  “What  are  you  preparing  to  do  by  and  by  to  repay  the 
State  for  your  education?”  “What  vocation  do  you  desire  to  fol¬ 
low?”  Inquiries  like  these  lead  my  deaf  boys  and  girls  to  think 
about  their  future — realize  that  they  must  do  something  for  them¬ 
selves. 

It  is  wise  to  honor  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  done  well  and  to 
suggest  not  only  to  pupils,  but  to  parents  and  guardians,  that  young 
people  should  be  useful  at  home  as  well  as  at  school ;  that  they 
should  be  employed  at  profitable  wrork,  study,  and  play,  even  during 
vacation.  Great  was  the  round  of  applause  one  September  morning 
a  year  ago,  when  in  chapel  I  exhibited  one  of  our  younger  lad’s 
callous  hands,  and  made  the  pupils  feel  that  I  loved  and  honored  this 
boy  who  had  toiled  and  sweat  and  earned  for  his  widowed  mother, 
while  some  other  youngsters,  equally  able,  had  idled  the  summer 
away. 

By  devices  of  this  sort,  we  can  teach  independence  and  avoid 
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the  danger  of  over-helping  our  pupils.  I  recall  an  instance,  and 
there  are  others  like  it,  of  a  county  pupil’s  appearing  at  my  office 
door  and  asking  for  a  pair  of  new  trousers.  Only  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  I  had  purchased  for  this  same  boy  quite  a  stock  of  good  clothes, 
and  was,  therefore,  astonished  to  learn  that  it  was  already  necessary 
partly  to  refurnish  him.  It  struck  me  that  a  golden  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  I  said,  “Walter,  you  have  worn  out  your  clothes 
too  quickly.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  been  careful  with  them.  I 
cannot  afford  to  buy  you  any  more.  But,  my  boy,  wouldn’t  you  like 
to  earn  some  money  and  buy  your  own  trousers?”  It  was  a  happy 
thought.  He  did  want  to  earn.  He  did  want  to  be  independent. 
And  that  boy  worked  ten  Saturday  afternoons  to  earn  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  clothes.  They  were  his  trousers,  and  he  knew  it;  he 
also  knew  their  value,  and  six  months  after  he  was  wearing  them 
for  best.  He  was  proud  of  them,  but  more  proud  because  he  had 
earned  them. 

I  have  recently  read  in  our  chapel  service  two  books  dealing 
with  the  lives  of  young  people  who  by  hard,  honest  toil  climbed,  step 
by  step,  and  round  by  round,  self-effort’s  successful  ladder.  One  of 
our  heroes  was  an  orphan  boy  who  refused  to  be  a  pauper,  and  ran 
away  from  the  county  poor  farm  in  his  desire  to  be  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  influence  of  this  story  has  already  been  shown.  One 
of  my  boys,  who  has  for  years  been  receiving  county  aid,  came  to 
me  for  assistance  to  get  work.  I  directed  him  to  certain  places. 
Though  he  searched  for  days,  he  finally  secured  employment,  and 
is  now  earning  his  own  way.  His  face  portrays  more  real  joy  of 
life  than  it  ever  did,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  respects  himself 
for  his  own  freedom.  He  is  succeeding  because  of  the  new  spirit 
that  has  taken  hold  of  him. 

To  secure  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  individual,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  thought  of  an  eminent  educator,  “The  training  of 
the  spirit  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  training  of  the  mind.”  If 
a  boy’s  spirit  is  right,  his  will  to  do  is  right.  And  “where  there’s 
a  will,  there’s  a  way.” 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  unwise  to  employ  many 
of  oitr  own  graduates  in  the  home  institution,  and  that  those  who 
are  employed  ought  not  usually  to  be  given  such  positions  until  they 
have  worked  for  others  and  made  good.  Most  of  us  are  inclined  to 
strive  much  harder  for  success  away  from  home  than  under  our  own 
roof.  And  the  presence  of  graduates  of  the  school  upon  the  pay¬ 
roll  is  likely  to  suggest  to  the  pupils  that  the  school  owes  them  a 
living. 
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I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  institution  to  assist  its  grad¬ 
uates  to  get  situations,  but  I  think  it  is  equally  as  important  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  news  of  individual  successes  among  our  former  pupils. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  And  the  knowledge  that  other  deaf 
persons  are  getting  on  well  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
incentives  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  adults  and  pupils  as  well. 
The  very  fact  that  one  prospector  found  gold  in  the  hills  of  the 
Great  West  led  hundreds  and  thousands  thither  to  dig  out  fortunes 
for  themselves  and  make  of  the  barren  waste  commonwealths  strong 
and  enduring.  The  information  that  one  of  our  young  people  is 
fighting  life’s  battles  manfully  and  splendidly  leads  many  another  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps. 

In  conclusion,  then,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  educating  a  child  at  public  expense  and  fitting  him  for  a  life  of 
usefulness.  When  we  return  to  the  State  young  men  and  women 
equipped  for  life’s  struggle  after  years  of  pupilage  in  a  free  public 
boarding  school,  we  fulfill  our  duty  to  the  State.  It  is  economy  to 
maintain  these  schools,  even  though  they  cannot  successfully  support 
themselves.  The  preparation  for  life  after  school  must  be  made  by 
the  pupil  himself.  He  must  work  out  his  own  salvation.  But  the 
task  of  directing  the  preparation  is  the  teacher’s,  and  it  is  a  gigantic 
task.  She  must,  by  her  wisdom  and  love,  plan  for  her  pupils  such 
experience  in  school  as  will  give  them  greater  power  to  win  their 
way  when  they  leave  her.  It  is  up  to  her  and  to  us  all,  as  teachers, 
to  point  out  the  way,  to  lead,  to  guide  and  direct,  to  instill  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  pupils  and  our  children  that  love  for  work, 
that  desire  for  independence  and  that  spirit  for  real  life  which  shall 
cause  hundreds  and  thousands  of  youths  to  dig  out  of  life  a  wealth 
of  happiness  by  supporting  themselves. 
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By  Warren  Robinson,  Instructor  in  the  Schooe  eor  the  Deae, 

Deeavan,  Wis. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  feel  honored,  indeed,  by  being  called  upon  to  tell  of  the  work 
and  scope  of  the  American  Industrial  Journal  to  such  a  large,  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  progressive  body  of  educators.  Such  a  call  speaks 
well  for  the  Journal.  The  name  of  this  Association  indicates  that 
it  is  one  to  promote  speech  among  the  deaf,  but  I  believe  that  it  can 
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be  truly  said  that  in  making  speech  a  force  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Now  to  my  story.  In  the  spring  of  1905  I  began  thinking  of 
such  a  publication  as  the  Journal.  That  fall,  encouraged  strongly 
by  Superintendent  E.  W.  Walker,  I  issued  an  announcement  which 
opened  with  these  words : 

“One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  Industrial  Departments  of  our 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  of  the  deaf  at  large  is  a  journal  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  their  interests  along  industrial  lines.  The  industrial  ques¬ 
tion  in  all  its  bearings  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  question  of 
the  hour  with  the  deaf.  The  introduction  of  manual  training,  do¬ 
mestic  science,  and  kindred  subjects  into  the  curriculum  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  will  sooner  or  later  bring  about  a  sharper  competition 
than  ever  between  the  deaf  and  hearing.  Looking  at  the  matter  in 
this  light  the  time  is  apparently  ripe  for  a  vigorous  educational  cam¬ 
paign  more  definite  than  heretofore.” 

The  ground  to  be  covered  was  stated  in  the  announcement  as : 

“News  or  information  of  an  industrial  character  and  discussion 
of  such  subjects  as  the  following  will  always  be  welcome:  Methods 
for  teaching  the  various  branches  in  the  industrial,  domestic  science, 
and  art  departments,  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  these  de¬ 
partments,  kindergarten  work,  the  trades,  manual  training,  technical 
training,  the  relation  of  the  literary  and  industrial  departments, 
cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  drawing,  drafting,  design¬ 
ing,  painting,  the  deaf  in  business,  the  deaf  as  commercial  travelers, 
trades  unions,  wages,  salaries,  employment  bureaus,  factory  work, 
farming,  dairying,  gardening,  poultry,  stock  raising,  floriculture,  in¬ 
dustrial  statistics  of  all  kinds  concerning  the  deaf ;  in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  helpful.  Relating  one’s  experience  in  any  line  of  work  is 
particularly  desirable.  From  the  start  the  Journal  will  contain  a 
‘Question  Box.’  ” 

Later  a  directory  of  the  Industrial  Departments  of  schools  was 
partially  published.  Another  aim  was  to  get  the  Journal  into  the 
hands  of  such  persons  as  would  result  in  the  most  good  to  the  deaf — 
for  instance,  employers  of  the  deaf,  editors  of  influential  news¬ 
papers,  employment  bureaus,  etc.  But  its  means  are  yet  too  limited, 
which  is  also  the  reason  why  the  Journal  does  not  exchange  with 
the  school  papers. 

The  circular  closed  with  this  appeal : 

“Finally,  my  friends,  let  us  not  miss  this  rare  chance  of  help¬ 
ing  ourselves,  our  schools,  and  the  thousands  of  pupils  whom  we  are 
trying  to  fit  for  the  living  which  about  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred 
must  make  with  their  hands.  ‘The  gods  help  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves.’  Whether  the  venture  succeeds  or  fails,  nothing  but  good 
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will  have  been  accomplished,  though  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  every 
one  who  receives  a  copy  of  this  appeal  will  resolve  to  put  failure  out 
of  the  question  by  sending  his  or  her  subscription  to  yours  frater¬ 
nally,  Warren  Robinson,  Delavan,  Wis.” 

The  response  was  fairly  generous  throughout  the  country.  As 
the  first  subscription  was  only  25  cents,  it  was  not  till  January,  1906, 
that  the  amount  was  sufficient  to  warrant  issuing  the  first  number. 
Its  reception  was  most  gratifying.  The  encouraging  comments  by 
both  press  and  letter  on  that  and  subsequent  numbers  have  been  so 
numerous  that  they  would  fill  a  respectable  volume. 

Besides  adhering  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original  program,  the 
Journal  has  since  practically  become  an  illustrated  magazine,  which 
no  doubt  adds  to  its  popularity  and  usefulness.  Small  as  it  looks, 
there  is  really  more  matter  between  its  pages  than  at  first  sight 
would  appear,  and  a  great  many  subjects  have  been  treated  during 
the  short  period  of  its  existence.  In  addition  to  this,  four  special 
numbers  have  been  published :  A  manual  training  number,  a  write¬ 
up  of  the  industrial  side  of  the  Wisconsin  School,  one  of  the  Utah 
School,  and  one  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Civil  Service,  all  of  which  were 
profusely  illustrated.  Its  present  number  of  subscribers  is  500, 
which  includes  some  twenty  schools  whose  subscriptions  run  all  the 
way  from  one  to  ten  each.  This  growth  indicates  an  increase  at  the 
rate  of  150  a  year. 

Resolutions  endorsing  the  Journal  have  been  passed  by  two 
State  associations  of  the  deaf,  two  State  school  teachers’  associa¬ 
tions,  and  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
whereby  it  was  made  the  official  organ  of  the  Industrial  Section  of 
the  convention,  and  in  which  was  included  a  suggestion  that  each 
school  subscribe  for  at  least  one  copy.  But  whatever  may  be  done 
in  favor  of  the  Industrial  Journal  and  its  work,  one  thing  is  settled — 
that  is,  it  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
publication. 

In  conducting  it  four  obstacles  loom  into  prominence:  The 
question  of  financial  support,  securing  the  right  kind  of  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  high  standard  set  for  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
advertisements.  Between  the  first  two  I  scarcely  know  sometimes 
which  is  the  harder  to  solve.  There  should  be  more  interchange  of 
opinions  and  views  among  instructors  and  discussion  of  the  different 
phases  of  just  such  subjects  as  you  have  here  in  the  industrial  line. 
I  would  thank  superintendents  and  others  to  assist  in  this  matter. 
In  some  respects  the  standard  is  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  mass 
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of  the  deaf.  There  could  be  greater  variety  without  a  lowering  in 
quality,  for  when  such  a  magazine  ceases  to  be  an  inspiration  to  bet¬ 
ter  work  and  higher  ideals  it  ceases  to  be  worth  while.  I  have  with 
me  a  number  of  comments  in  circular  form,  but  will  read  only  two. 
One  is  by  Mr.  Chas.  Eoucks,  of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  represent¬ 
ing  the  deaf,  and  the  other  by  Superintendent  Edward  Perkins 
Clark,  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  representing  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Eoucks  says :  “The  April  number  of  the  Industrial  Journal 
reached  me  last  week,  and  in  my  opinion  it’s  the  best  number  out 
yet.  Fact  is,  it’s  getting  to  be  too  good  a  publication  to  keep  us 
waiting  so  long  for  the  next  issue.  When  one  considers  the  large 
number  of  deaf  people  in  this  country,  isn’t  it  a  pity  that  we  can’t 
have  such  a  magazine  as  yours  come  to  us  every  month?  Come  to 
think  of  it,  the  deaf  people  are  without  an  organ  or  publication  that 
actually  represents  them.  The  Industrial  Journal,  by  a  long  shot, 
comes  nearer  filling  the  bill  than  any  other  publication.  Many  pub¬ 
lications,  it  is  true,  have  in  the  past  claimed  such  a  field  as  their 
mission,  but  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  deaf  readers  at  large 
they  all  have  fallen  short  of  the  goal.  The  Industrial  Journal  is 
well  along  on  the  right  road  in  this  respect,  and  may  the  day  be  not 
far  distant  when  we  can  look  to  it  to  cheer  and  encourage  us  monthly 
instead  of  every  three  months.  When  you  do  make  such  a  step 
along  this  line,  please  remember  that  an  appeal  to  me  for  aid  for  so 
worthy  a  cause  will  not  be  made  in  vain.” 

It  is  now  issued  five  times  during  the  school  year,  and  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Clark’s  remarks,  taken  from  the  Deaf  Mutes’  Register,  are 
as  follows :  “Apropos  of  Mr.  Betts’  timely  editorial  on  the  Industrial 
Journal  in  this  issue,  it  is  well  to  record  that  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  examinations  are  being  held  in  the  industrial  departments  of 
this  school.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trade  instructors  the  suggestion 
was  ‘heartily  welcomed  and  examinations  in  typesetting,  cooking, 
plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  ironing,  carpentry,  and  electrical  con¬ 
struction  are  now  going  on. 

“Regular  meetings  of  the  industrial  instructors,  as  well  as  the 
literary  instructors,  will  be  held,  and  the  inspiration  for  these  new 
departures  has  largely  come  from  the  Industrial  Journal.  It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  as  well  as  a  privilege  to  assist  in  backing  the 
Journal  morally  and  financially  from  the  start,  and  Mr.  Robinson 
should  be  encouraged  by  pecuniary  help  from  the  ample  funds  of 
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the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  to  enable  the  Journal  to  de¬ 
velop  along  its  present  high  standard. 

“The  financial  basis  of  the  Annals  and  of  the  Association  Re¬ 
view  is  assured.  It  is  no  less  important  that  a  continuous  useful 
existence  be  guaranteed  to  the  Industrial  Journal,  and  appropriate 
action  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  executive  board  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.” 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  tell  you  frankly  what  I  think.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  whole  question  in  the  broadest  light,  as  matters  now  stand, 
the  American  Industrial  Journal,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  journal  of 
its  kind,  is  as  necessary  in  its  way  as  either  the  Annals  or  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Rrvirw.  Founded  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  indus¬ 
trial,  domestic  science  and  art  departments  of  schools  for  the  deaf 
in  particular,  and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  deaf  themselves  in 
general,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  the  Journal  is  really  serving  a  double  purpose.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  give  it  a  very  wide  field  and  many  opportunities  for 
earning  support.  Properly  backed  by  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  by 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and 
by  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  or  of  the  members  who 
compose  these  bodies,  no  publication  would  stand  a  better  chance  of 
becoming  a  more  effective  instrument  in  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  it  was  established;  for  whatever  our  other  differences 
may  be,  we  can  all,  at  least,  rally  round  the  industrial  banner. 


THE  CORRELATION  OF  SCHOOL  AND  SHOP. 

By  Ermrr  D.  Rrad,  Instructor  in  thr  Schoou  tor  thr  Drar, 

Edgrwood  Park,  Pa. 

Charles  Dickens  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Wackford 
Squeers :  “Whenever  a  boy  learns  a  thing,  he  goes  and  does  it.” 
This  is  pedagogically  the  correct  principle,  that  learning  and  doing 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  are  complemental  to  each  other. 

This  is  an  era  of  industrialism  closely  linked  with  commercial¬ 
ism.  It  is  the  day  of  the  trained  laborer  who  uses  both  his  brains 
and  hands.  The  mills,  factories,  and  shops  call  for  trained,  skilled 
workmen  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship.  The  seekers  after 
jobs  of  unskilled  labor  are  innumerable. 

In  an  article  in  Education  for  May,  the  writer  makes  some 
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statements  anent  the  conditions  in  public  schools  for  hearing  chil¬ 
dren:  “Five-sixths  of  those  at  work  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  leave  school  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

.  .  .  Only  the  unskilled  occupations  receive  these  children.  In 

these  occupations  there  is  no  chance  for  any  valuable  training  and 
little  chance  for  advancement.  .  .  .  These  children  almost  uni¬ 

versally  remain  in  these  unskilled  industries.” 

The  cry  of  the  employer  is  for  skill,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  manual  training,  industrial,  trade,  and  technical 
schools  of  various  kinds,  and  trades,  such  as  printing,  engineering, 
agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  tendency  of  the  youth  of  the  land  to  run 
to  mere  book  knowledge,  when  the  parents  are  in  financial  positions 
to  put  them  through  school,  or  to  run  to  jobs  that  require  no  skill.  In 
a  certain  brass-bed  factory  in  New  York  State  a  visitor  had  his 
attention  called  to  one  department  where  all  the  employees  were 
four-dollar-a-day  men.  When  he  inquired  if  the  manager  was  not 
overloaded  with  applicants  wanting  a  place  in  this  particular  de¬ 
partment,  he  was  startled  by  an  emphatic  negative  answer.  The 
reason  given  was  that  most  men  did  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  to  do  this  expert  work.  They  were  getting  a  dollar  and  a  half 
or  perhaps  two  dollars  a  day,  and  were  satisfied. 

In  the  same  article  in  Education  previously  quoted  the  writer 
speaks  at  length  of  the  industrial  departments  which  the  schools  in 
large  cities  are  forced  to  open.  He  sums  it  up  with  the  following: 

“In  no  case  does  the  school  attempt  to  produce  skilled  artisans. 
That  is  the  work  of  the  craft  itself.  It  does,  however,  provide  an 
invaluable  practical  introduction  to  the  trades,  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  mathematics  of  trade  processes,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  industrial  evolution,  the  elements  of  economics  as  related  to 
industry,  and  the  relations  of  industrial  society  to  citizenship.” 

A  plan  is  now  being  worked  out  by  leading  educators,  basing 
their  theories  upon  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education.  The  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  recommended  a  series  of  studies  as  essential  to 
fit  the  youth  of  our  land  to  enter  college.  “The  Massachusetts 
Commission,”  said  a  reviewer  in  The  Survey,  “studied  not  the  high 
schools,  but  the  factories,  shops,  and  offices,  and  found  at  work 
twenty-five  thousand  young  people  whom  the  schools  had  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  life.” 

Quoting  from  Professor  Hanus,  in  his  book,  “Beginnings  in 
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Industrial  Education,”  are  these  lines:  “The  bookish  education  of 
the  schools  has  been  adequately  adapted  to  those  who  can  follow  a 
long  educational  career;  we  have  not  yet  made  adequate  provision 
in  our  school  system  for  the  education  of  those  who  must  begin  to 
earn  their  living  early.”  The  question  is  asked,  “What  kind  of 
schools  do  we  need  to  help  these  boys  and  girls,  to  give  them  a  voca¬ 
tional  purpose,  equip  them  for  their  vocation,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  them  such  training  as  every  citizen  ought  to  have?” 

Let  us  turn  to  our  public  schools  for  the  deaf  and  note  what  is 
being  done  in  industrial  education,  and  in  what  ways  they  are  strong 
or  weak.  A  glance  at  the  long  list  of  varied  industries  taught  in  our 
institutions  is  evidence  that  there  is  a  great  deal  being  done  in  this 
line.  Let  us  not  bother  with  statistics  of  trades  and  the  number  of 
pupils  learning  them,  but  rather  turn  our  attention  to  some  other 
pertinent  questions  of  greater  importance  touching  the  efficiency  of 
our  industrial  instruction  and  the  practical  results  obtained  by  those 
who  go  out  from  our  tuition  to  make  their  own  way  in  life.  The 
only  papers  of  our  profession  that  have  taken  up  this  question  in  all 
seriousness  are  the  Wisconsin  Times  and  the  American  Industrial 
Journal.  The  time  has  come  when  every  school  must  consider  this 
momentous  proposition  and  see  in  what  ways  our  trade  instruction 
may  be  advanced  to  a  higher  standard. 

First,  how  many  of  the  superintendents  have  kept  a  record  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school — what  trades  they  follow, 
what  per  cent  continue  in  the  trade  learned  in  the  school,  how  many 
are  following  new  trades,  what  trades  they  engage  in,  and  how  they 
grade  as  to  their  earning  capacities.  There  are  numerous  other 
questions  that  might  be  asked  by  which  we  can  measure  up  as  with 
a  plumb-line  the  standard  of  the  trades  taught  in  our  schools. 

Another  phase  that  presents  itself  regarding  the  trade  instruc¬ 
tion — that  is,  the  teaching  the  language  of  the  various  trades.  Enter 
any  shop,  carpenter  shop,  shoe  shop,  printing  office,  tailor  shop, 
sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  others,  and  quiz  the  boys  and  girls  in 
speech,  spelling,  or  writing,  and  see  how  much  they  know  of  the 
names  of  the  utensils  used  in  their  particular  trade  and  the  words 
and  phrases  used  in  each  shop.  It  is  not  peculiar  of  any  one  school, 
but  it  is  rather  general,  that  every  year  many  boys  and  girls  leave 
school  with  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  the  trade  they  learned,  but 
with  a  mere  smattering  as  to  the  language  of  that  trade. 

In  connection  with  this  idea  the  Mt.  Airy  School  has  made  a 
splendid  beginning  with  booklets  of  instruction  to  be  used  evidently 
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in  the  shops.  One  would  imagine  that  the  trade  instructors  there 
set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  time  when  the  class  study  the  names 
of  the  various  tools  handled,  action  work  to  illustrate  the  numerous 
idiomatic  phrases  and  instruction  in  various  lessons  connected  with 
that  trade. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  boy  who  has  learned  painting  having 
such  orders  as  the  following  fired  at  him :  Thin  the  varnish ;  make 
the  varnish  stand  out;  putty  up  the  nail  holes;  make  up  a  small 
quantity  of  orange-color  paint;  rub  off  the  filler;  kill  the  knots. 

Or  such  expressions  as  these  in  a  shoe  shop :  Bevel  the  edge ; 
half  sole  and  heel  this  shoe;  feather  the  insole;  skive  the  vamp; 
bead  the  back  quarter ;  tighten  the  upper  tension. 

Or  these  expressions  from  the  printing  office:  Take  a  proof  of 
this  galley ;  make  up  the  form ;  lock  up  the  form ;  distribute  the  type ; 
sort  the  pi ;  feed  the  press. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  need  of  a  well-prepared  outline  of 
lessons  in  language  work  in  each  shop  in  connection  with  the  actual 
learning  of  the  trade  itself. 

In  following  out  this  idea,  of  course  there  comes  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  of  competent  instructors.  Many  a  man  is  an  efficient  workman 
himself,  and  is  able  to  show  a  few  of  those  under  his  instruction  how 
to  become  good  workmen  as  well.  But  it  seems  patent  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  school  is  to  do  the  same  with  all  the  boys  and  girls.  This 
should  be  true  even  more  so  in  the  industrial  department  than  in 
the  literary  department,  for  it  means  perhaps  their  bread  and  butter 
in  after  days.  Hence  there  is  the  need  of  greater  care  in  the  choice 
of  a  trade  instructor.  He  must  be  more  than  a  mere  foreman  of 
the  shop  who  directs  the  workers  to  do  certain  duties  and  oversees 
the  work.  He  must  be  able  to  instruct  and  to  draw  out  the  skill  and 
thought  of  the  pupils. 

The  trades  taught  in  the  various  schools  must  necessarily  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  States  and  the  character  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  in  a  State  where  much  farming  is  engaged  in,  the 
modern  ideas  of  agriculture  ought  to  be  taught  as  far  as  possible. 
Many  a  father  who  lives  on  a  farm  objects  to  his  boy  learning  farm¬ 
ing,  where  all  they  ever  learn  is  plowing  the  garden  and  planting. 
They  can  learn  that  at  home.  That  is  not  instruction.  There  is 
need  of  the  study  of  soils,  rotation  of  crops,  habits  of  insects  and 
how  and  when  to  destroy  them,  diseases  of  plants,  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  raising,  proper  care  and  feeding  of  stock,  and  other  topics.  Such 
a  book  as  “Agriculture  for  Beginners,”  by  Burkett,  Stevens,  and 
Hill,  should  prove  invaluable  to  the  instructor  of  farming. 
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One  has  to  be  up-to-date  in  farming,  as  in  every  other  line  of 
work/  to  succeed. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  certain  trades  are  more  prevalent 
and  worthy  of  instruction  than  other  trades.  The  efficiency  of  a 
workman  is  the  thought  that  should  be  uppermost  in  our  minds.  To 
be  efficient  he  must  be  trained  in  the  work  most  thoroughly,  and  so 
giving  him  a  chance  to  make  good  when  he  secures  a  job.  A  work¬ 
man’s  value  depends  on  whether  he  is  a  mere  mechanical  tool  or  has 
been  trained  sufficiently  to  go  ahead  on  his  own  hook. 

Permit  me  to  quote  some  lines  from  the  American  Industrial 
Journal  on  the  subject  of  improving  the  industrial  departments  at 
the  schools :  “Replies  from  many  circulars  indicate  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  our  school  shops  conducted  on  strictly  modern  lines, 
with  modern  machinery  and  instructors  who  know  their  business 
thoroughly,  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  working  graduates. 
A  greater  variety  of  trades  is  also  advocated,  and  one  correspondent 
urges  that  a  business  department  be  conducted  in  connection.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  called  by  another  correspondent  to  the  need  of 
teaching  the  pupils  in  the  printing  department  display  work,  adver¬ 
tisement  setting,  presswork,  etc.,  instead  of  so  much  straight-matter 
composition.  Machines  do  the  straight  composition  today,  and  a 
deaf  printer,  to  succeed,  must  be  able  to'  turn  his  hand  to  the  other 
lines  of  work  in  a  printing  office.” 

Another  question  that  arises  is  suggested  by  the  practical  work 
being  carried  on  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  A  study  into  conditions  revealed  to  the  professor  that 
the  students  after  completing  their  theoretical  course  had  to  become 
apprentices  in  mills  or  factories  to  gain  their  practical  side  of  engi¬ 
neering.  Again,  their  understanding  of  the  terms  used  in  the  books 
was,  in  fact,  so  much  Greek  when  it  came  to  be  applied  to  actual 
work.  Hence  came  the  overturning  and  reconstruction  of  the 
course  of  study.  The  professor  got  into  touch  with  several  mills 
and  factories  of  the  city,  and  made  terms  whereby  all  the  students 
would  be  paired  off  and  half  of  them  would  attend  the  university 
for  two  weeks  at  a  time  and  the  other  half  would  go  to  the  mills  to 
learn  their  apprenticeship.  Then  the  two  groups  would  swap  places 
for  another  two  weeks.  By  having  two  men  taking  turns  the  mills 
were  not  out  by  the  lack  of  workers.  A  course  of  six  years  has 
been  arranged  making  it  possible  for  a  man  to  graduate  from  the 
engineering  department  and  step  into  a  lucrative  position,  as  he  will 
have  already  proved  his  value  to  the  mills  and  factories.  He  will 
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have  not  only  the  book  knowledge,  but  will  have  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  the  same  time.  His  value  to  the  industrial  world  is  im¬ 
measurable. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  many  high  school  students  prefer  a 
course  of  simply  book  work,  hoping  to  step  into  a  position  of  im¬ 
portance  and  responsibility  without  having  gone  through  the  grind 
and  experience  that  comes  from  actually  working  out  the  principles 
of  physics. 

What  is  education?  It  is  the  training  of  a  person  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  expects  to  fill  in  life  How  many  capable  young  men 
and  women  are  spoiled  by  having  too  much  mere  book  learning! 
We  talk  of  culture  and  using  our  brains,  but  we  too  often  forget 
that  there  is  a  vital  relationship  between  our  brains  and  our  hands. 
Many  a  youth  has  graduated  from  college  and  knows  history  and 
literature  and  mathematics,  but  cannot  earn  a  living  salary  at  a 
trade.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the  educational 
system  that  separates  a  young  man  or  woman  from  becoming  skilled 
with  his  eyes  and  hands  at  some  trade. 

The  changing  conditions  of  our  industrial  life  in  this  country 
demand  that  we  must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and  that  each 
school  turn  its  attention  to  the  new  problems  confronting  us  to  make 
it  more  possible  for  the  deaf  to  compete  with  the  hearing  in  making 
a  living  by  the  trades.  We  can  rejoice  that  so  far  so  many  of  the 
deaf  throughout  the  country  have  done  so  well,  but  we  need  to  raise 
our  standards  of  efficiency  in  our  schools,  and  so  make  them  more 
competent  and  able  in  their  industrial  life: 


The  reading  of  the  paper  upon  “An  Interpretation  of  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Art  and  Manual  Training,”  by  Mr.  George  William  Eggers, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Art,  Chicago  Normal  College,  was,  at 
his  request,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  dispensed  with. 

A  number  of  announcements  having  been  made,  the  session  ad¬ 
journed  until  evening. 

At. 8  o'clock  p.  m.  the  members  assembled  at  Fullerton  Hall, 
Art  Institute,  where  was  heard  a  pleasing  and  inspiring  address 
given  by  Hon.  Francis  G.  Blair,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Springfield,  Illinois.  As  no  stenographic  notes  were  made 
of  this  address,  it  is  omitted  from  this  report. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30. 

The  Practice  School,  in  session  from  9  to  9.45  a.  m.,  presented 
work  by  pupils  of  the  Chicago  Public  Day  Schools :  Rhythmic  Work, 
by  Groups  VIII  and  IX;  Rhythmic  Work,  by  Groups  III  and  IV — 
conducted  by  Cornelia  Bingham  Eggers,  assisted  by  Nora  B. 
Knisely. 

There  was  also  given  an  exhibition,  by  Mrs.  Anetta  T.  Mills, 
showing  work  of  a  little  Chinese  boy  in  his  second  year  in  school. 

Then  followed,  from  10  to  10.30,  lessons  in  Melville  Bell  Sym¬ 
bols,  given  to  the  advanced  class  by  Miss  Yale,  and  to  the  beginning 
class  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

At  10.45  meeting  assembled  in  the  College  Auditorium  for 
the  general  session,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

After  prayer,  led  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  and  music,  papers  were 
read  as  follows: 


LABORATORY  METHODS  FOR  DETERMINING  THE 

STATUS  OE  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Data  Regarding  Dead  Children  which  it  is  Highly  Desirable 
to  Have  for  Their  Adequate  Instruction. 

By  Dr.  D.  P.  MacMillan,  Director  of  Department  of  Child 
Study  and  Pedagogic  Investigation,  Chicago 

Public  Schools. 

The  mental  and  physical  examinations  of  school  children  are 
conducted  from  a  scientific  interest,  and  again  for  purely  practical 
purposes.  This  does  not  mean  that  ultimately  all  scientific  work 
worthy  of  the  name  does  not  touch  upon  the  practical  concerns  of 
humanity — that,  indeed,  every  effort  to  acquire  more  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  actual  status  of  children  is  dominated  by  the 
desire  to  improve  or  build  upon  this  status  in  the  interests  of  the 
child  himself  and  for  the  future  betterment  of  society  as  a  whole; 
the  “what  is”  is  secondary  to  what  “ought  to  be.” 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  examiner  of  children,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  may  conceive  it  highly  desirable  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  his  and  others’  information  regarding  the  life  of  children 
as  a  whole  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  he  may  be  desirous  of 
remedying  the  conditions  found  to  obtain — to  specify  and  detail  the 
kinds  and  degrees  of  defects  that  ought  to  be  corrected,  to  outline 
the  traits  and  tendencies  that  are  unique  and  special — so  that  the 
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possibilities  of  each  child’s  life  may  be  experienced  to  its  fullest 
capacity. 

For  the  present  purposes — as,  indeed,  in  a  portion  of  my  daily 
work — I  align  myself  with  this  distinctly  practical  feature  of  the 
examination  of  deaf  children.  I  conceive  that  the  object  of  this  pre¬ 
school  examination  of  deaf  children  is  to  furnish  specific  replies  to 
the  two  questions : 

1.  What  are  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  defects  in  the  organ  of 
hearing?  and 

2.  What  is  the  degree  of  normality  of  intelligence  of  the  child? 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  these  two  aspects 

of  the  function  of  hearing  are  intimately  related,  and  definite  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  them  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  teachers 
of  this  special  class  of  children. 

These  two  aspects  of  the  function  of  hearing,  viz.,  the  physical, 
so-called,  and  the  mental,  somewhat  naturally  connect  themselves 
with  the  larger  features  of  a  general  examination  of  children.  In 
short,  many  more  physical  characteristics  of  the  child  must  be  known 

than  the  aural  acuity,  as  well  as  many  more  aspects  of  the  mental 
make-up  than  the  perception  of  stimuli  through  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Antecedent  to  any  mental  and  physical  examination,  it  is  always 
important  to  secure  preliminary  data  relative  to  the  child’s  family 
and  his  social  medium,  his  personal  health  record  and  life  history. 
These  data  form,  as  it  were,  the  background  of  a  strictly  laboratory 
examination  of  the  child.  They  are  of  value  for  the  prospective 
teacher  of  the  child,  and  should  be  kept  in  her  daily  record  book,  as 
well  as  for  the  examiner  as  a  means  of  assistance  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  such  facts  as  he  may  discover  and  attempt  to  describe. 

In  a  general  diagnosis,  data  which  may  seem  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance  may  in  point  of  fact  prove  contributory,  and  as  a  precautionary 
measure  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  to 
know  something  positive  of  the  family  medium  into  which  the  deaf 
child  is  born,  such  as  the  age  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  child,  blood  relationship  of  parents,  the  number  of  children  in 
the  family,  the  serial  number  of  the  particular  child  in  the  family 
(the  first  or  last  born,  etc.),  number  of  deaths  of  children  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  (ages  at  death  and  causes  of  death),  the  tendencies  in  direct 
family  line — father,  mother,  grandparents  on  both  sides,  and  in  col¬ 
lateral  lines  (uncles  and  aunts) — to  alcoholism,  tuberculosis  (possi¬ 
bly  suicide  and  criminality),  nervous  and  mental  affections  of  one 
kind  and  another,  and  deafness,  number  of  cases,  character  of,  time 
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of  appearance,  and  probable  causes.  To  this  should  be  added  place 
of  birth  of  the  child  and  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  the  language  of 
the  home  and  standard  of  general  intelligence. 

Then,  again,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  one  should  have  as  re¬ 
liable  records  as  possible,  not  only  as  to  pre-birth  conditions,  but 
likewise  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  attending  birth.  Fur¬ 
ther,  data  should  be  secured  relative  to  the  date  of  beginning  of  con¬ 
trol  and  maturing  of  the  distinctly  physical  functions,  beginning  with 
the  most  fundamental  and  organic  and  proceeding  upward  to  the 
higher  physiological  and  psychical. 

This  would,  of  course,  throw  into  prominence  such  important 
items  as  the  rate  of  development  in  physical  control  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  life  activities,  date  or  time  of  securing  first  teeth,  of  com¬ 
pleting  teething,  time  of  learning  to  walk  and  to  talk,  of  closing  of 
fontanelles,  of  acquiring  mastery  of  the  deep  and  the  superficial 
reflexes,  and  other  factors  which  are  indicative  of  rate  of  maturation. 

Lastly,  in  the  line  of  this  general  order  of  data,  one  should  pro¬ 
cure  facts  about  the  health  record  of  the  child,  diseases  which  he  has 
had,  time  of  affliction,  degree  of,  total  period  of  sickness,  general 
constitutional  tonicity  during  infancy  (birth  to  2^  years),  during 
early  childhood  (2^2  years  to  Jl/\.  years),  and  for  older  children 
during  subsequent  epochs,  and  particularly  any  information  with 
regard  to  natural  speech  which  the  child  has  mastered,  if  any  at  all. 

It  is  confessedly  difficult  for  the  examiner,  as  for  the  teacher, 
to  secure  satisfactory  accounts  of  all  those  features  connected  with 
the  child’s  life.  However,  a  great  many  of  them  can  be  gotten,  and 
the  attendant  difficulties  should  not  detain  nor  discourage  us  from 
the  patient  and  persistent  pursuit,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  present,  the  better  training  and  teaching  of  the  children  at 
hand,  but  for  the  promising  future  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  oral 
teaching  of  the  deaf. 

Coming  now  to  the  more  specifically  laboratory  methods,  we 
must  have  controlled  observations  and  measurements  first  of  the 
physical  status  and  defects,  and,  secondly,  of  the  mental  status  or 
standing,  and  the  recognized  variations  from  the  standards  of  both, 
either  superiorities  or  deficiencies,  worked  out  with .  normal  deaf 
children.  Physical  growth  must  be  considered  from  the  two  as¬ 
pects,  viz.,  comparative  size  or  bulk,  and  comparative  motor  control 
of  the  body  entire  and  its  parts. 

On  the  aspect  of  physical  growth,  known  as  size,  one  should 
apply  certain  of  the  most  significant  of  the  usual  anthropometric 
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measurements  which  are  designed  to  test  accurately  such  features  as 
height,  height  sitting,  weight,  head  measurements,  facial  parts,  pro¬ 
portions  of  body  entire,  and  the  like.  The  first  two  of  these,  or 
heights,  are  read  off  by  means  of  any  standard  stadiometer.  Weight 
may  be  taken  with  any  readily  adjustable  and  sufficiently  delicate 
scales.  For  head  measurements  one  can  use  any  adaptable  cephal- 
ometer  which  indicates  greatest  length,  greatest  breadth,  width  of 
head  over  portions  of  the  cranium,  under  which  are  located  the 
motor  centers  controlling  the  muscles  used  in  speech,  and  the  region 
where  the  auditory  neurous  terminate.  Further  circumference  of 
head,  as  well  as  relative  symmetry  and  size  of  zones  of  face,  may  be 
measured  by  an  ordinary  steel  tape,  graded  to  millimeters.  This 
work  with  instruments  of  precision  must  be  supplemented  by  con¬ 
trolled  observations  of  these  aspects  of  growth. 

Thus  far  in  measuring  and  estimating  size  we  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  body  and  its  parts  at  rest.  The  transition  to  the 
body  entire,  as  well  as  its  members  in  motion  and  at  work,  is  natu¬ 
ral,  and  we  now  come  upon  the  most  significant  aspect  of  growth  as 
this  is  evidenced  in  postures  (or  arrested  movements),  attitudes 
(mentally  directed  positions),  and  motor  control  in  a  series  of  overt 
acts.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  are  strength  of  grip,  of 
right  and  left  hands,  and  the  ratio  which  one  is  of  the  other ;  strength 
of  back,  of  chest,  of  legs ;  lung  capacity,  or  the  maximum  amount  of 
air  that  can  be  expired  after  a  forced  inspiration ;  voluntary  motor 
ability  tests,  and  fatigue  records. 

Those  various  measurements  of  strength  may  easily  be  taken  by 
adjustable  hand  dynamometers  and  chest  and  leg-strength  indicators, 
such  as  are  employed  in  modern  gymnasiums,  but  of  course  adapted 
and  modified  to  suit  children.  Lung  capacity  may  be  registered  by 
an  ordinary  Narraganset  spirometer.  In  examining  the  other  as¬ 
pects  of  voluntary  output  of  energy,  besides  gross  strength,  one  may 
have  recourse  to  various  expedients  to  register  such  factors  as  quick¬ 
ness,  accuracy,  and  constancy  of  effort.  For  this  means  one  can 
use  a  stop-watch  and  the  usual  “tapping  test,”  which  can  be  made  to 
order  by  any  reputable  laboratory  supply  house,  the  object  being  not 
only  to  record  the  total  number  of  taps  that  can  be  made  by  each 
hand  in  sixty  seconds,  but  also  the  number  registered  in  each  ten 
seconds  of  this  span,  thus  noting  the  increase  under  practice  and  the 
rate  of  oncoming  of  fatigue,  but  further  as  in  the  gross  strength  test, 
finding  the  index  of  quickness  or  the  ratio  which  the  slower  hand 
bears  to  the  quicker.  To  measure  accuracy  and  indicate  constancy 
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in  motor  control  one  need  not  have  recourse  to  elaborate  instru¬ 
ments  ;  a  simple  device  will  answer,  such  as  recording  the  number  of 
successful  trials  in  groups  of  ten,  at  placing  a  pointed  indicator  in  a 
small  hole,  the  thrust  being  made  with  total  free-arm  movement. 
Variations  of  these  may  be  attempted  according  to  the  experience  of 
the  testor. 

These  tests  of  the  control  of  output  of  energy  are  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  for  teachers  of  deaf  children.  As  you  well  know  from  ob¬ 
servation,  and  can  infer  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  deaf  child 
may  be  well  grown,  and  unless  his  education  has  begun  early  the 
mobility  of  every  expressive  aspect  of  his  body  is  greatly  inferior  to 
normal  hearing  children.  It  is  therefore  highly  important  for  the 
teacher  to  know,  as  far  as  possible,  the  character  and  the  degree  of 
a  deaf  child’s  control  of  his  body  and  its  members.  Indeed,  the 
relation  between  intelligence  (i.  e.}  the  number  of  ideas  that  do  arise 
in  mind  and  control  over  them)  and  bodily  efficiency  is  so  intimate 
and  so  far-reaching  that  every  teacher  should  be  constantly  alert  to 
prevent  inertness,  inaction,  and  consequent  timidity  and  conscious¬ 
ness  of  inefficiency.  Produce,  provide,  provoke  action,  is  the  watch¬ 
word. 

The  injunctions  and  preachments  herein  foreshadowed  may  be 
illustrated  from  reflections  on  my  records  of  serial  tests  on  seven 
deaf  children  in  our  Chicago  day  schools  who  had  unusually  good 
physical  training.  These  children  were  fully  equal  and  in  some 
respects  superior  to  hearing  children  of  comparable  ages,  sex,  fam¬ 
ily,  and  race  characteristics,  and  their  advantages  over  other  deaf 
children  who  were  not  so  favored  were  almost  inestimable.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  greater  bodily  mobility  and 
control  is  much  more  easily  induced  when  the  training  of  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  is  begun  at  an  early  age — as  early  in  life  as  possible  after  recog¬ 
nition  of  deafness,  or  in  congenitals  as  soon  after  the  normal  age  of 
speech  beginnings  and  maturation  as  the  opportunities  may  allow. 
All  my  tests  of  this  character  on  children  who  had  kindergarten 
training  points  clearly  in  the  same  direction,  showing  that  greater 
flexibility  and  adaptability  of  mind  are  brought  about  or  enhanced 
by  physical  motility. 

We  next  come  to  consider  the  means  and  methods  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  sensitivity  of  the  different  sense  organs.  First  in  impor¬ 
tance  for  a  deaf  child  is  the  sense  of  sight.  The  visual  acuity  and 
the  various  kinds  of  defects  of  this  organ  may  be  secured  by  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  usual  optician's  tests  and  other  devices.  A  complete 
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series  of  sensory  tests  would  call  for  an  examination  of  olfactory 
and  gustatory  sensitivity,  as  well  as  of  acuity  to  pressure  and  pain. 
In  certain  cases  some  of  these  may  be  selected  and  applied,  especially 
when  the  cause  of  deafness  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  deep-seated 
fevers,  or  again  for  secondary  reasons,  as  confirmatory  evidence  of 
obtuseness  of  smell  and  taste  in  persistent  mouth-breathers.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  auditory  region  of  the  sensory  life  that  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  in  determining  the  status  of  the  child.  We 
should  find  out  whether  the  child  is  totally  insensible  to  all  auditory 
sensations,  to  noises,  to  tones  in  the  lower  limits  or  in  the  upper,  and 
especially  should  the  whole  tonal  area  be  gone  over  from  the  lowest 
tone  vibrations  to  which  the  human  ear  is  susceptible  up  to  the 
shrillest  tone  or  noise,  so  that  the  possible  remnants  may  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  tonal  gaps,  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  in  training,  and 
which  can  possibly  be  extended  by  aural  exercises,  either  of  a  semi- 
mechanical  and  external  kind  or  of  a  mental  and  internal  nature. 

Coming  to  the  distinctly  mental  domain,  it  would  be  obviously 
unfair  to  give  tests  to  determine  the  mental  status  of  the  deaf  child 
which  required  dependence  upon  hearing,  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
associations  and  connections  between  hearing  and  sight,  such  as  a 
normal  hearing  child  so  readily  acquires,  and,  indeed,  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  symbol  work  of  our  civilization  may  be  totally  foreign  to  the 
child  of  silence,  and  so  his  unreadiness  or  total  inability  to  respond 
to  the  conventional  mental  tests  of  children  may  not  indicate  in¬ 
ferior  native  intelligence,  but  simply  lack  of  education  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  direction.  On  this  account  the  chief  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  motor  and  visual-motor  tests,  such  as  discrimination  of 
sizes  and  of  forms,  of  distance  and  of  direction,  of  color  and  bright¬ 
ness  by  sight  alone,  discrimination  of  sizes  and  forms  by  touch,  and, 
again,  by  sight  and  touch  combined,  of  weights  by  active  muscular 
lift,  of  movement  and  of  position — for  instance,  of  the  arm  or  one 
of  its  parts. 

This  sort  of  work  in  the  realm  of  perception  (i.  e.}  where  ob¬ 
jects,  attributes,  and  acts  are  present  to  sense)  may  be  continued  in 
tests  for  retentiveness  or  memory.  One  should  ascertain  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  possible  the  tenacity  of  impressions  for  long  and  short 
periods  of  time,  the  degree  of  completeness  of  content  or  changes 
occurring  from  presentation  to  recall,  both  of  simple  and  complex 
material,  the  kinds  of  associations  that  help  retentiveness,  and  the 
degree  and  character  of  selectivity  that  operates  on  sense  material. 

It  is,  perhaps,  inadvisable  for  me  at  this  time,  as,  indeed,  it  is 
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unnecessary  for  practical  purposes,  to  cover  the  whole  realm  of  mind 
in  preliminary  tests  of  the  character  that  I  am  outlining  to  you.  All 
this,  to  be  sure,  makes  appeal  to  the  lower  strata  of  mental  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  even  these  elements  enter,  to  a  degree  in  different  ways, 
into  the  normal  hearing  child’s  mental  reactions ;  so  that  even  with 
these  primary  and  fundamental  constituents  of  mind,  we  must  make 
our  comparisons,  not  only  with  the  norms  derived  from  hearing  chil¬ 
dren,  but,  what  is  more  important,  with  the  average  status  of  normal 
deaf  children. 

After  all,  it  is  the  observer  that  counts.  Observation  can  be 
immeasurably  assisted  by  the  employment  of  instruments  of  pre¬ 
cision  under  controlled  conditions,  but  experimentation  can  never 
supplant  observation  and  personal  contact.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  work  of  this  character  should  begin  with  the  obviously  pertinent 
facts  and  features  somewhat  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  presented 
them  to  you. 

I  am  sure  it  is  your  ideal  to  know  as  well  as  possible  the  physical 
and  mental  constitution  of  each  deaf  child’s  life,  so  that  in  your  en¬ 
deavors  to  train  and  teach  the  child  for  the  work  in  which  he  may 
be  capable,  your  time  and  energy  may  be  economized  and  your  suc¬ 
cess  all  the  more  probable  of  attainment,  if  you  get  close  to  the  facts 
relative  to  his  powers,  attributes,  and  possibilities,  and  this  centers 
your  scientific  interest  not  only  in  the  organ  of  hearing,  the  kinds 
and  degrees  of  defects  of  its  functioning,  but  also  in  the  grade  and 
characteristics  of  the  mind  that  lies  back  of  mere  sensory  sensitivity. 


ORALISM  IN  COMBINED  SCHOOLS. 

By  Harris  Taylor,  Superintendent  0e  the  Lexington  Avenue 
School  eor  the  Deae,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

When  this  subject  was  assigned  to  me  I  was  connected  with 
what  is  known  in  our  profession  as  a  Combined  school.  Had  I 
dreamed  that  I  should  represent  an  Oral  school  at  this  meeting,  I 
should  never  have  attempted  to  discuss  the  subject. 

The  Republican  party  has  always  insisted  that  the  tariff  should 
be  reduced  by  its  friends.  While  I  am  not  a  Republican,  I  can  say 
for  the  party  that  it  has  always  touched  the  tariff  with  the  gentle, 
loving  hands  of  a  friend,  and  that  it  has  shown  no  brutal  violence 
in  any  reductions  it  has  made.  In  a  certain  sense,  I  feel  the  same 
spirit  should  prevail  in  discussing  the  subject  we  now  have  before  us. 
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Not  long  ago  I  met  a  group  of  very  pleasant  men  on  the  train. 
We  were  in  the  smoking  compartment — where  I  went  to  see  the 
others  smoke.  Our  conversation  drifted  to  early  colonial  days.  In 
a  mild,  inoffensive  way  I  spoke  of  the  meddlesome,  cantankerous, 
self-righteous,  pig-headed  Puritans.  Immediately  the  Boston  man 
spoke  up;  with  considerable  feeling,  he  said,  “Be  careful  there.”  I 
replied :  “I  am  descended  from  the  Puritans ;  my  people  helped  settle 
Boston.”  “They  did,  did  they?”  he  answered.  “Well,  give  them 
h - •,  then.” 

May  we  not  assume,  in  an  unprofane  way,  the  same  attitude 
toward  criticism  of  Oral  work  in  Combined  schools?  One  who  has 
encountered  the  difficulties,  who  appreciates  the  conditions,  I  think 
can  safely  say  things  which  would  arouse  feelings  of  an  unpleasant 
nature  if  said  by  one  who  had  never  traveled  along  the  same  road — 
one  whose  lot,  orally  speaking,  has  been  cast  in  pleasant  places. 

Nearly  all  the  older  schools  for  the  deaf  began  as  Manual 
schools;  later  articulation  was  taught  to  a  few  of  the  elect;  then 
Oral  classes  were  formed ;  and  today  the  Oral  department  is  a  very 
important  part  of  practically  every  Combined  school.  I  might  have 
looked  up  statistics  on  the  subject  and  told  you  how  many  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  orally  in  Combined  schools.  I  have  not  done  this 
for  two  reasons:  (i)  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  trouble,  and  (2) 

I  knew  you  could  not  remember  if  I  told  you.  Tike  man,  these 
schools  have  gone  through  a  process  of  evolution ;  and,  like  man, 
they  have  today  a  number  of  rudimentary  organs  which,  however 
essential  at  one  time,  now  perform  no  useful  function  and  are  often 
sources  of  annoyance. 

With  most  Oral  schools  the  conditions,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  have  been  different.  While  the  Combined  school  has  waded, 
swam  dog-fashioned,  held  its  nose  when  diving,  and  even  today  oft 
has  an  uneven  stroke,  the  Oral  school,  without  feeling  its  way, 

plunged  head-first  into  water  of  unknown  depth,  and  had  to  swim 
or  drown.  The  mere  fact  of  its  survival  is  strong  evidence  of  its 

superior  ability  as  a  swimmer. 

While  you  are  recovering  from  the  shock  of  these  shifting  meta-. 
phors,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  success  of  the  first  Oral  schools  of  this 
country  was  not  due  wholly  to  the  unusual  ability  of  the  pioneer 
teachers,  but  in  a  large  measure  was  due  to  their  ignorance  of  ac¬ 
cepted  principles  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Unfamiliar  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  deaf  child,  they  tried  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
make  him  like  his  hearing  brother;  knowing  nothing  of  the  sign 
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language,  they  accomplished  the  impossible  by  doing  without  it ;  not 
versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers,  they  used  their  common  sense. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  oralism  obtained  its  foothold 
in  our  country  partly  through  the  ignorance  of  its  advocates,  I  now 
wish  to  add,  the  Oral  method  has  achieved  its  great  success  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  of  all  methods  the  most  difficult.  The  sign  method 
is  so  easy  that  the  poorest  teacher  imaginable  may  obtain  some  re¬ 
sults  through  its  use.  The  restriction  of  signs  in  the  school-room 
makes  work  perceptibly  harder  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  but  the 
results  are  far  more  gratifying.  The  Oral  method  has  forced  upon 
the  teacher  greater  preparation  and  more  systematic  work.  The 
results  have  not  been  ideal,  but  they  have  justified  the  extra  efifort 
that  the  method  requires. 

I  now  wish  to  speak  of  certain  conditions  which  exist  in  Com¬ 
bined  schools.  Some  of  these  conditions  probably  exist  in  all  Com¬ 
bined  schools,  and  very  likely  all  of  these  conditions  exist  in  some 
Combined  schools. 

1.  The  speech  and  lip-reading  are  not  so  good  as  in  Oral 
schools. 

In  nearly  every  school  there  are  a  few  expert  lip-readers  for 
whose  skill  in  this  respect  the  school  can  take  to  itself  little  or  no 
credit;  these  are  what  we  may  call  natural  lip-readers.  There  is 
also  a  practically  uniform  percentage  of  very  good  speech.  But  on 
the  average  the  speech,  and  particularly  the  lip-reading,  of  Combined 
schools  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  speech  and  lip-reading  of  Oral 
schools.  This  inferiority  exists  despite  the  fact  that  in  a  Combined 
school  Oral,  classes  are  composed  of  selected  pupils,  whereas  in  an 
Oral  school  all  pupils  must  be  considered — good,  bad,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent.  Very  singularly,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  Oral 
pupils,  and  therefore  the  less  careful  the  selection,  the  better  the 
speech  and  lip-reading.  Unless  the  Combined  school  labors  under 
difficulties  not  apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  one  would  say  that 
speech  and  lip-reading  in  the  Combined  school  should  be  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  superior  to  what  may  be  obtained  in  the  Oral  school.  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  average  speech  and  lip-reading. 

2.  The  majority — I  may  say,  practically  all — of  the  beginning 
pupils  of  a  Combined  school  are  started  in  Oral  classes;  but  from 
year  to  year  pupils  are  transferred  to  manual  classes  until  in  ad¬ 
vanced  classes  very  few  remain,  and  practically  none  are  graduated 
as  really  Oral  pupils.  Notwithstanding  this  sorting  out  process,  both 
speech  and  lip-reading  are  poorer  in  advanced  grades  than  in  pri¬ 
mary  and  intermediate  classes. 
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3.  Even  when  in  isolated  classes  the  speech  and  lip-reading  are 
approximately  as  good  as  the  speech  and  lip-reading  of  the  Oral 
school,  the  pupils  have  failed  to  cover  as  much  ground  in  language 
and  other  studies. 

4.  In  Combined  schools  the  pupils  are  less  inclined  to  use  speech 
and  lip-reading  out  of  the  school-room. 

I  know  one  or  two  persons  have  sought  to  overcome  these  con¬ 
ditions  by  declaring  that  they  do  not  exist.  One  of  Lewis  Carroll’s 
characters  once  announced:  “I  say  it  once,  I  say  it  twice,  I  say  it 
three  times ;  and  what  I  say  three  times  is  true.”  This  attitude 
toward  truth  may  do  very  well  in  “Hunting  the  Snark” ;  but  in 
teaching  the  deaf  we  cannot  afford  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts,  how¬ 
ever  unpleasant  these  facts  may  be. 

Summed  up,  I  believe  that  speech  and  lip-reading  in  Combined 
schools  are  inferior  to  speech  and  lip-reading  in  Oral  schools;  that 
an  abnormal  number  of  pupils  are  transferred  to  Manual  classes ; 
that  very  few  pupils  finish  their  life  as  really  Oral  pupils ;  that  less 
ground  is  covered  than  in  Oral  schools,  and  that  the  speech  habit  is 
not  so  well  fixed. 

What  are  the  causes? 

1.  The  sign  language. 

At  this  time  I  shall  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  sign  language ;  but  I  must  say  that  in  the  class-room 
the  sign  language  is  a  positive  detriment  to  Oral  pupils.  Lip-reading 
must  be  learned  through  lip-reading;  there  is  no  other  way.  If 
pupils  are  poor  lip-readers  the  use  of  signs  will  make  them  poorer 
lip-readers.  The  only  cure  for  poor  lip-reading  is  more  lip-reading. 
Outside  of  the  class-room  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  communi¬ 
cate  orally  as  much  as  possible. 

2.  Lack  of  sympathy. 

We  are  devoted  to  our  pupils.  We  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for 
them;  but  our  sympathy  for  them  is  very  often  like  that  of  Mark 
Twain’s  aunt.  She  used  to  burn  Mark’s  insides  with  “pain  killer,” 
and  then  threatened  to  whip  him  for  giving  the  same  stuff  to  the  cat. 
Teachers  and  officers  are  prone  to  tell  pupils  that  their  voices  are 
harsh  and  disagreeable,  or  show  by  their  manner  that  they  dread  to 
hear  the  pupils  talk.  Deaf  children  are  very  sensitive,  in  which  re¬ 
spect  they  are  very  much  like  grown  persons  who  can  hear.  Such 
remarks  cause  pupils  to  shut  up  like  clams  the  moment  they  leave 
the  school-room,  and  even  in  the  school-room  they  dread  to  open 
their  mouths  to  speak.  Again  teachers  and  officers  will  often  spell 
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or  sign  to  pupils  who,  with  a  little  encouragement,  would  be  very 
glad  to  carry  on  conversation  by  means  of  speech. 

In  some  places  there  is  handed  down  from  former  generations 
a  belief  that  Oral  teaching  is  inferior,  that  it  fail's  to  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions- of  life.  Pupils  are  easily  influenced  by  the  expression,  or 
even  the  inference,  of  this  belief,  and  no  wonder  they  become  in¬ 
different  and  discouraged.  Some  persons  connected  with  Combined 
schools  may  even  go  to  the  extent  of  saying,  “This  Oral  business  is 
being  carried  too  far,  anyway.”  This  is  especially  true  where  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  are  under  oral  instruction.  I 
remember  that  years  ago  I  urged  upon  a  certain  superintendent  the 
need  of  forming  two  Oral  classes  in  his  school.  I  told  him  I  could 
count  enough  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  pupils  to  fill  these  classes. 
At  the  time  there  were  no  Oral  classes  in  the  school,  but  twenty  or 
thirty  pupils  spent  a  few  minutes  each  day  in  studying  articula¬ 
tion — at  best  only  an  academic  exercise.  This  superintendent  did 
not  want  to  do  anything  rash,  but  he  said  he  would  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  “Wise  Men”  at  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals.  Upon  his  return  he  told  me  he  thought  we  were  going 
far  enough  in  this  Oral  matter.  This  reminds  me  of  a  certain  Afro- 
American  who  consulted  a  lawyer  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  divorce 
from  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  His  plea  was  that  his  spouse  was  ruin¬ 
ously  extravagant.  “Boss,” he  told  the  lawyer, “I  jess  tell  ye’,  Mandy, 
she  always  axin’  me  fu  money.  It’s  money  fu  dis  an’  money  fu  dat ; 
it’s  money  in  de  mawnin’  and  money  in  de  ebenin’,  an’  it’s  money  at 
night.  I  jess  tell  ye’,  I’ze  gettin’  mos’  mighty  tired  er  her  axin’  me 
fu  money  all  de  time.” 

“Well,  Rastus,”  asked  the  lawyer,  “what  does  she  do  with  all 
this  money  ?” 

“I  dunno,  Boss,”  replied  the  darkey;  “I  ain’  done  gib  ’er  any 

yet.” 

3.  Tack  of  confidence  in  the  possibilities  of  oralism. 

Many  an  earnest  teacher  wishes  oralism  all  manner  of  success 
in  a  general  way,  but  does  not  feel  confident  of  its  possibilities  when 
before  a  class.  This  lack  of  confidence  is  shown  in  her  face,  in  her 
manner  of  speaking,  and  in  every  nervous  movement.  The  pupils  at 
once  feel  that  they  are  not  expected  to  understand  or  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  The  result  can  be  little  short  of  failure.  In  her  desperation 
the  teacher  resorts  to  writing,  or  signs,  or  finger-spelling,  and  the 
opportunity  for  good  lip-reading  is  gone  forever.  This  is  especially 
true  of  those  who  had  taught  manually  for  any  great  length  of  time 
before  taking  an  Oral  class. 
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It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  for  a  Manual  teacher  to  become  a  good  Oral  teacher.  In  say¬ 
ing  this  I  am  giving  part  of  the  autobiography  of  Harris  Taylor.  I 
believed  in  Oral  work  for  years  before  I  entered  into  it ;  but  when  I 
appeared  before  an  Oral  class  I  was  so  nervous,  so  out  of  place,  that 
I  could  do  nothing  well.  Too  conscientious  to  sign  or  spell  on  my 
fingers,  I  carried  on  the  major  part  of  every  recitation  by  means  of 
writing,  and  speech  and  lip-reading  were  used  for  question  and 
answer  work,  mainly  in  review.  It  took  me  several  years  to  over¬ 
come  this  manual  attitude  in  the  Oral  class-room.  One  summer  I 
became  desperate.  I  said  to  myself :  “I  can’t  stand  this  any  longer ; 
hereafter  I  will  teach  my  pupils  orally  if  they  don’t  learn  a  blamed 
thing  from  September  till  June.  I’ll  talk,  talk,  talk,  and  if  the  pupils 
don’t  understand  me,  that’s  their  business,  not  mine ;  they  can  settle 
the  matter  with  Dr.  Crouter.”  I  lived  up  to  my  obligation,  and  to 
my  amazement  I  found  in  June  I  had  covered  more  ground,  and 
covered  it  more  thoroughly,  than  in  any  other  year  since  I  began 
teaching  the  deaf. 

As  a  Manual  teacher  I  feel  sure  I  was  equal  to  the  average — 
candidly  I  think  I  was  a  great  deal  better  than  the  average — and  I 
knew  something  about  the  deaf ;  but  as  an  Oral  teacher  I  could 
have  done  better  if  I  had  never  seen  a  deaf  child  until  the  day  I  took 
charge  of  an  Oral  class. 

An  old  negro  woman,  of  the  Hardshell  Baptist  persuasion,  was 
once  expressing  her  disapproval  of  the  Methodist  way  of  receiving 
members  on  probation.  As  she  expressed  it,  “Dem  Mefodis,  de’s 
takin’  rank,  raw  sinners  into  de  church !”  Remembering  my  own 
experience,  and  observing  in  a  good  many  class-rooms  in  more  than 
one  school,  I  believe  we  had  better  take  “rank,  raw  sinners”  from 
the  public  schools  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  converting  a  good 
Manual  teacher  into  a  poor  Oral  teacher. 

4.  Tack  of  trained  teachers. 

Many  Oral  teachers  in  Combined  schools  have  not  received  ade¬ 
quate  training.  Of  course,  this  also  applies  in  Oral  schools,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent ;  even  when  it  does  apply,  Oral  schools  have  more 
corrective  agencies.  Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Oral  teaching  in  Combined  schools  has  been  little  short  of 
wonderful.  The  demand  for  Oral  teachers  has  been  greater  than 
the  supply.  Teachers  of  sufficient  experience  or  training  were  not 
to  be  had;  so  teachers  of  practically  no  experience  and  very  little 
training  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  Oral  classes,  and  in  many 
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cases  with  no  guiding  hand  to  direct  their  efforts.  They  had  no 
definite  standard  of  excellence ;  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  devotion  of  these  teachers  to  say  that  they  have  failed  to 
meet  the  conditions. 

5.  The  mania  for  saving  time. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  lump  all  reasons  and  excuses  for  not 
doing  real  Oral  work.  A  teacher  makes  signs  in  the  class-room  to 
save  time.  Another  spells  on  her  fingers  to  save  time.  A  third 
conducts  recitations  mainly  by  writing  to  save  time.  Out  of  the 
school-room,  officers  and  teachers  sign  and  spell  to  the  pupils  to  save 
time.  There  is  more  time  saved  around  a  school  for  the  deaf  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  universe.  What  is  done  with  all  this  time  that 
is  saved?  Nobody  knows,  but  it  is  probably  hoarded  like  a  miser’s 
gold,  and  is  used  for  no  good  purpose  whatever.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  none  of  it  is  spent  on  the  pupils.  Invariably  I  have  found  that 
the  teacher  who  takes  time  to  repeat  when  pupils  do  not  understand, 
who  stops  to  correct  errors  in  speech,  who  finds  time  for  drill  in 
articulation  and  lip-reading  is  the  teacher  who  accomplishes  the 
most  in  language,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  other  subjects. 

6.  Lack  of  money. 

Many  of  the  Combined  schools,  especially  in  the  South,  receive 
painfully  inadequate  appropriations  from  the  legislature,  and  large 
classes  are  sometimes  unavoidable. 

Wherein  lies  the  remedy?  What  shall  we  do  to  bring  about 
better  results  from  Oral  classes? 

1.  Banish  the  sign  language  and  finger-spelling  from  the 
school-room.  Reduce  writing  to  the  minimum.  Some  writing  is 
necessary  in  the  school-room,  but  it  should  always  have  a  subordi¬ 
nate  place. 

Sometimes  a  teacher  will  say  that  it  is  no  use  for  her  to  try  to 
prevent  signs  in  the  school-room  when  the  pupils  are  constantly 
using  them  outside;  she  might  as  well  get  the  benefit  of  them,  as 
they  are  being  used  any  way ;  of  course,  she  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  stop  their  use  in  the  school-room  if  some  one  else  would  only  pre¬ 
vent  their  use  elsewhere.  This  is  entirely  the  wrong  view.  If  a 
teacher  will  not  stop  using  signs  herself,  she  cannot  expect  her  deaf 
pupils  to  set  her  a  good  example.  In  her  desire  to  have  signs 
stopped  out  of  school,  if  sincere,  she  is  expecting  reform  to  begin  at 
the  wrong  end.  If  she  cannot  take  care  of  one  talent,  she  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  one  to  direct  the  management  of  ten  talents.  There 
is  no  use  for  us  to  worry  our  brains  over  what  we  would  do  if  cir- 
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cumstances  were  different.  The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  make  the 
best  of  the  circumstances  as  they  are.  We  usually  have  to  prove  the 
necessity  for  improvements  before  we  can  get  them.  If  we  want 
reform  we  must  help  bring  it  about. 

2.  Reduce  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Oral  department.  I  fully 
believe  that  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  Combined  school,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  pupils  can,  and  should  be,  educated 
by  the  Oral  method;  but  this  education  should  be  effective.  If  the 
speech  and  lip-reading  are  so  poor  that  recitations  cannot  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  means  of  speech,  put  the  pupils  into  Manual  classes.  If 
the  pupils  cannot  understand  their  teacher,  with  whom  they  are  daily 
associated,  and  if  she  cannot  understand  them,  oralism  for  that  class 
is  a  failure — and  the  sooner  we  acknowledge  the  fact  the  better. 
Incidentally,  this  would  also  be  a  good  time  to  make  a  few  slight 
changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  When  these  pupils  are  disposed 
of,  the  Oral  department,  however  small,  is  on  a  good  working  basis, 
and  favorable  conditions  for  future  development  are  established.  It 
is  better  to  have  one  real  Oral  class  than  ten  classes  oral  in  name 
only. 

3.  Get  religion. 

Unless  a  person  who  has  to  deal  with  Oral  pupils  believes  with 
all  his  soul  and  all  his  heart  and  all  his  strength  in  the  capabilities 
of  the  method  by  which  they  are  taught,  this  person  cannot  do  his 
full  duty.  This  applies  all  along  the  line,  from  superintendent  to 
scullion.  If  the  superintendent  regards  each  Oral  class  as  merely 
a  tub  thrown  to  the  whale,  his  Oral  teachers  were  not  human  if  they 
did  not  feel  discouraged.  If  teachers  feel  down  in  their  hearts  that 
the  method  does  not  pay,  they  cannot  expect  large  returns  from 
their  pupils.  Unless  supervisors  and  others  who  come  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  pupils  are  willing  to  lend  their  help,  the  difficulties  are 
augmented. 

I  know  some  Oral  teachers  have  felt  that  their  work  was  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  a  certain  character  I  read  of  in  mythology  when 
I  was  a  boy.  I  have  forgotten  the  gentleman’s  name,  but  as  he  is 
probably  dead,  his  name  is  of  no  great  importance.  His  pleasing 
task  was  to  roll  a  large  stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill ;  but  invariably  the 
stone  slipped  from  him  before  he  reached  the  summit,  rolled  back, 
and  he  had  to  begin  at  the  bottom  again.  There  are  discourage¬ 
ments  ;  effort  may  seem  wasted ;  the  stone  may  slip  from  them ;  but 
if  Oral  teachers  are  conscientious,  it  will  not  roll  to  the  bottom. 

Years  ago  I  read  a  story  of  a  negro  who  had  a  profound  regard 
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for  the  capabilities  of  the  Honorable  Ben.  Tillman.  In  an  outburst 
of  admiration  he  declared  that  “Marse  Ben”  was  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived.  His  companion  declined  to  accept  this  extravagant 
view  of  the  noted  South  Carolinian. 

“I  know,”  he  said,  “Marse  Ben,  he  big  man,  but  he  ain’  big¬ 
ger’n  Jawge  Washin’ton.”  , 

“Yas,  Marse  Ben  is;  he  bigger’n  Jawge  Washin’ton.” 

“He  ain’  bigger’n  Abe  Junkhorn.” 

“Yas,  he  bigger'n  Abe  Linkhorn.” 

“Waal,  he  ain’  bigger’n  Chris’.” 

“No,  he  ain’  bigger’n  Chris’,  but  Marse  Ben,  he  young  yet.” 

Let  the  Oral  teacher  in  the  Combined  School  take  this  hopeful 
view.  If  her  work  is  not  the  biggest  in  the  world,  let  her  remember 
that  her  work  is  young  yet.  Difficulties  there  are,  undoubtedly,  but 
these  can  grow  smaller  year  by  year.  Her  faith  and  her  works  can 
do  wonders  for  the  future. 

4.  Employ  good  teachers — teachers  who  believe  in  their  work, 
who  understand  the  principles  of  speech,  who  know  their  business. 
Everybody  knows  this  should  be  done,  but  I  doubt  that  all  try  hard 
enough  to  do  it.  I  believe  the  time  has  now  come  for  superintend¬ 
ents  to  demand  a  higher  standard  of  excellence,  and  I  believe  the 
profession  should  take  steps  toward  securing  adequate  training  for 
a  larger  number  of  teachers.  The  time  has  gone  forever  when  any 
one  should  be  permitted  to  climb  into  the  profession  over  the  back¬ 
yard  fence,  as  I  did. 

5.  Secure  intelligent  and  sympathetic  supervision.  Oral  work 
must  be  harmonious,  it  must  be  intelligently  directed  toward  a  defi¬ 
nite  end.  It  is  not  enough  to  secure  good  teachers ;  the  work  of 
good  teachers  must  be  properly  directed. 

6.  If  possible  have  Oral  and  Manual  departments  separate  and 
distinct ;  let  them  be  practically  two  institutions  under  one  manage¬ 
ment. 

7.  Get  more  money. 

I  know  something  of  the  difficulties  many  superintendents  have 
in  securing  their  present  meagre  appropriations ;  still  the  need  of 
more  money  for  the  extension  of  Oral  work  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  Whether  the  superintendent  is  very  enthusiastic  over  Oral 
work  or  not,  he  never  forgets  his  best  Oral  class  when  a  committee 
from  the  legislature  is  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  More  money  is 
probably  obtained  from  the  legislature  through  the  Oral  classes  than 
through  anything  else  that  a  legislature  ever  sees  about  a  school  for 
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the  deaf.  Show  good  Oral  work,  and  probably  in  time  more  money 
will  come. 

I  understand  that  several  prominent  educators  of  the  deaf  have 
been  appointed  to  discuss  this  paper.  It  may  be  that  they  will  deny 
that  some,  or  even  all,  of  these  conditions  exist;  they  may  disagree 
with  me  as  to  the  causes ;  they  may  see  no  remedy  in  what  I  advo¬ 
cate.  If  they  agree  with  me  in  part,  we  shall  have  evidence  that 
they  are  on  the  right  track,  even  if  they  have  not  traveled  all  the 
way ;  if  they  agree  with  me  in  toto,  we  may  safely  class  them  as  per¬ 
sons  of  profound  wisdom,  great  depth,  and  broad  understanding;  if 
they  take  issue  with  me  on  every  point,  we  can  only  regret  that  even 
the  best  men  sometimes  go  wrong. 

The  President:  For  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  paper  we 
have  to  present  the  names  of  several  heads  of  Combined  schools  for 
the  deaf.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  all  of  them. 
The  first  is  Dr.  Tate,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School:' 

Dr.  Tate:  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  most  pleasing  part  of  this  performance  is  over. 
I  feel  very  inadequate  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  this  carefully 
thought  out  and  rather  marvelously  worded  paper. 

Not  later  than  yesterday  one  of  our  wisest  men  said  to  me,  “O, 
these  papers,  these  papers!  Why  don’t  you  have  discussions?”  We 
are  going  to  prove  on  this  occasion  that  the  paper,  at  least  so  far  as 
my  part  of  this  work  is  concerned,  is  going  to  be  very  much  the 
most  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  number. 

I  can  hear  the  echoes  of  applause  to  nearly  every  proposition 
stated  in  this  paper.  I  believe  that  we  agree  with  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  was  said.  Some  radical  changes  have  taken  place  recently 
in  the  life  of  our  friend  who  has  presented  this  paper,  and  they  are 
very  pleasing  to  us.  I  think  we  are  unanimous  in  the  sentiment 
that  he  lacks  but  “one  thing  yet” — that  radical  change  we  are  all 
hoping  to  see  in  the  very  near  future.  I  really  don’t  believe  any 
man  ought  to  be  retained  as  the  head  of  an  institution  alone. 

I  will  leave  the  real  discussion  of  this  paper  to  my  associates. 
There  are  only  a  few  points  of  which  I  would  like  to  speak. 

The  writer  stated  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  a  good 
Oral  teacher  out  of  one  who  had  been  a  Manual  teacher.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  the  very  opposite  of  that.  I  have  seen  a  number 
of  Manual  teachers  who  were  good  Manual  teachers,  and  who  are 
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now  excellent  Oral  teachers ;  and  not  only  that,  they  seem  more 
scrupulous  in  avoiding  that  temptation  to  spell  and  to  write  and  use 
other  means  of  communicating  with  their  children  than  persons  who 
have  never  taught  manually.  They  have  to  put  pressure  on  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  tremendous  way  that  they  have  simply,  so  to  speak, 
“sworn  off”  from  using  spelling  or  writing  to  the  exclusion  of 
speech.  That  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  a  little 
injustice  was  done  those  of  our  friends  who  have  transferred  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Manual  to  the  Oral  department  in  that  statement. 

Now,  there  is  another  proposition  in  which  I  find  I  am  weak — 
that  is,  I  know  nothing,  or  practically  nothing  personally,  of  pure 
Oral  schools.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  oralism  is  carried 
out  in  the  communication  of  the  children  out  of  school  hours.  I  am 
very  skeptical  as  to  the  claim  that  oralism  is  practiced  to  a  very  great 
extent  at  pure  Oral  schools  out  of  the  school-room.  Now,  how  is- 
that?  I  would  like  somebody  to  answer  that  question  who  has  had 
experience — who  knows. 

The  natural  medium  of  communication  of  the  deaf  is  through 
the  sign-language.  They  communicate  freely  and  easily  and  satis¬ 
factorily  in  that  language,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage  is  dropped  entirely  even  in  pure  Oral  schools. 

I  stand  on  this  platform  today  and  say  that  my  early  training 
was,  I  suppose,  in  a  sense  neglected.  I  didn’t  believe  ten  years  ago 
that  oralism  would  have  the  standing  and  deserve  the  standing  it 
now  has  in  the  education  of  the  deaf ;  and  I  believe,  as  the  writer  of 
the  paper  has  intimated,  that  the  public  demands  Oral  instruction; 
and  whether  it  is  a  medium  very  practical  or  not  remains  to  be  seen, 
because  this  generation  wants  to  pass  out  from  the  schools,  and  then 
we  will  see  what  they  will  do.  But  I  do  believe  that  it  will  be  many 
a  decade  yet  before  the  deaf  will  be  willing  to  give  up  the  sign- 
language;  they  love  it,  they  communicate  with  each  other  readily  in 
it,  and  what  is  the  harm  of  using  that  language  if  it  is  not  used  in 
the  school-room?  I  know  there  are  persons  on  this  floor  who  differ 
from  me. 

In  our  chapel  exercises  I  believe  that  nothing  will  ever  supple¬ 
ment  or  be  substituted  to  equal  the  thought  that  can  be  conveyed  by 
the  sign-language  to  all  the  pupils.  That  is  my  conviction.  I  may 
revise  my  beliefs  in  that  line  sooner  or  later;  I  don’t  know;  but  I  am 
just  as  firm  in  my  conviction  of  that  now  as  I  was  ten  years  ago. 

Another  thing — who  lives  the  life  of  the  deaf?  Is  it  the  deaf 
man  or  the  deaf  woman,  or  do  we  live  it  ?  That  is  the  question.  If 
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they  want  to  communicate  with  each  other  in  the  sign-language,  can 
find  satisfaction  in  it,  can  find  pleasure  in  it  and  glory  in  it,  why  not 
let  them  have  the  sign-language?  Besides,  can  you  take  it  from 
„  them?  That  is  another  question.  Can  you  deprive  the  deaf  of  the 
sign-language  ?  That  is  a  practical  question ;  and  if  you  can,  would 
you  be  doing  right? 

You  take  the  Oral  pupils — I  think  I  am  stating  a  fact — take  the 
pupils  educated  in  the  pure  Oral  schools  out  in  the  world — I  think  I 
make  a  statement  which  can  be  backed  up  by  facts,  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  those  pupils  learn  the  sign-language  and  communicate  with 
their  dear  friends  in  the  sign-language. 

Are  these  solemn  facts?  You  are  all  looking  awfully  solemn, 
and  well  you  may,  but  I  think  they  are  facts,  nevertheless. 

Those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  the  Combined  schools  are 
embarrassed  more  than  we  can  express  it,  and  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  State  institutions  of  this  country  are  Combined  schools.  We  are 
constantly  embarrassed  by  such  questions  as  to  how  much  we  should 
require  the  pupils  to  use  speech  and  lip-reading,  out  of  the  school¬ 
room.  In  fact,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  haven’t  required 
them  to  do  it.  It  hasn’t  been  feasible.  It  is  a  matter  of  growth. 
That  change,  if  it  comes,  will  come  gradually.  Whatever  is  done 
finally  will  be  the  satisfactory  and  right  thing,  but  I  think  it  will  take 
several  decades  yet  to  bring  the  State  institutions  throughout  the 
country  to  the  idea  of  using  speech  and  lip-reading  throughout  the 
whole  experience  of  a  child  while  in  school. 

The  only  feasible  proposition  and  way  in  which  that  can  be  done 
will  be  the  proposition  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  paper — that  is,  to 
have  a  distinct  Oral  department  and  a  distinct  Manual  department; 
and  nearly  all  institutions  are  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
that  practically  impossible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  state  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Association  when  I  say  I  was  simply  delighted  with  the 
paper  as  a  whole,  as  I  have  always  been  with  the  man. 

The;  President  :  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  felt,  after  hearing  Mr.  Taylor’s  splendid  paper,  a 
little  like  the  man  described  in  Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Village,”  who 
went  to  church  to  scoff,  but  remained  to  pray. 

I  agree  with  a  great  deal  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  said.  When  he 
handed  me  an  outline  of  his  address  yesterday  afternoon  I  put  some 
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interrogation  points  after  some  of  the  suggestions  he  offered.  Those 
interrogations  still  stand. 

I  agree  with  him  fully  in  the  matter  of  training  teachers.  While 
some  teachers  without  any  training  can  do  much  better  work  than 
other  teachers  with  the  best  of  training,  yet  the  individual  teacher, 
however  good,  will  be  a  better  teacher  when  properly  informed  and 
trained. 

I  heartily  agree  with  him  in  the  matter  of  “saving  of  time,” 
“losing  time,”  and  “I  haven’t  time  for  it.”  We  hear  so  much  of  that 
in  our  schools  that  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Taylor  summoned  up 
all  of  his  resources,  which  are  enormous,  to  properly  characterize 
that  weakness  on  the  part  of  some  teachers. 

I  agree  with  him  also  on  the  fact  that  the  Oral  classes  should 
be  shown.  Show  your  Oral  classes  if  you  want  money  or  public 
favor.  There  is  not  a  greater  show  in  the  world  to  the  uninformed 
than  an  Oral  class.  In  fact,  public  sentiment  opens  the  way  for 
Oral  teaching,  and  everybody  rushes  to  its  support.  That  is  the 
reason,  my  friends,  that  the  oralists  have  made  such  rapid  progress. 
Nobody  stands  more  for  good  speech  and  lip-reading  than  I  do. 
But  sometimes  we  are  mistaken  in  some  of  our  conclusions,  and  are 
liable  to  think  that  because  of  the  most  excellent  teaching  we  have 
done  the  public  has  taken  us  into  its  favor.  The  reverse  is  true. 
The  public  has  taken  us  into  its  favor  in  spite  of  the  very  poor  work 
we  have  done  in  teaching  speech  and  lip-reading. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  Oral  schools  do  a  higher  grade  of  work 
than  Combined  schools.  I  am  not  competent  to  judge  that.  I  have 
not  had  opportunity  to  make  careful  investigations  of  the  results  of 
Oral  schools.  Such  as  I  have  seen  have  commended  themselves  to 
me  in  the  best  possible  way,  but  some  of  the  Combined  schools  are 
doing  excellent  work. 

The  Ohio  school,  which  is  a  Combined  school  and  for  which  I 
stand,  has  been  sending  to  Gallaudet  College,  upon  examination, 
pupils  to  enter  the  Freshman  class;  and  that  ought  to  speak  for  the 
high  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  branches  of  study.  But  that 
is  not  a  matter  of  policy.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  the  execution  of 
work.  And  the  school  which  can  do  the  best  work  by  one  system  of 
instruction  might  do  the  best  with  another.  I  say  it  is  a  matter  of 
execution,  of  push,  of  holding  up  ideals,  of  setting  up  a  standard 
and  insisting  on  pupils  coming  up  to  it.  I  doubt  whether  pupils  of 
the  same  quality  of  intellect  would  make  more  rapid  progress  under 
the  Oral  method  than  under  the  Combined  system.  That  is  a  matter 
of  individuality  and  instruction,  and  a  comparison  is  worthless. 
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There  is  another  point  on  which  I  very  much  disagree.  He  says 
that  we  make  too  many  transfers  from  the  Oral  to  the  Manual 
classes,  and  make  these  transfers  too  early.  I  doubt  not  that  Mr. 
Taylor  had  in  mind  a  Combined  school  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  where  there  were  trained  teachers,  using  the  very  best 
methods,  and  surrounded  by  the  best  environment.  But  we  cannot 
have  those  at  present ;  it  will  take  years  for  the  Combined  schools  to 
find  these  conditions.  So  I  say  that  rather  than  transferring  too 
many  pupils  into  the  Manual  department  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions,  we  hold  pupils  in  the  Oral  classes  too  long,  and  they  thereby 
suffer  an  unnecessary  defeat  in  their  education,  and  all  because  of 
the  demands  of  fathers  and  mothers  and  friends.  Every  superin¬ 
tendent  here,  whether  of  an  Oral  or  Combined  school,  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  fathers  and  mothers  that  their  children  be  transferred  to 
the  Manual  department,  and  in  the  end  had  to  surrender  to  the 
wishes  of  these  parents  and  leave  the  children  in  Oral  classes,  well 
knowing  they  could  not  accomplish  the  most. 

I  know  it  was  the  original  intention  of  the  oralists — people  who 
are  sincere,  honest,  and  capable  far  beyond  what  we  are,  or  ever  can 
hope  to  be — to  so  educate  the  deaf  in  speech  and  in  lip-reading  that 
the  deaf  class,  as  such,  would  disappear;  that  the  deaf  would  be  re¬ 
stored,  as  it  were,  to  normal  conditions,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
distinction  between  deaf  people  and  hearing  people.  If  that  could 
be  accomplished,  friends,  no  person  would  stay  it  one  moment,  but 
all  deaf  and  hearing  would  gladly  welcome  it.  In  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment,  the  time  will  never  come  when  any  sort  of  an  education  or 
accomplishment  will  take  the  place  of  a  closed  ear.  There  will 
always  be,  as  there  always  has  been,  a  class  of  deaf  people,  and  they 
will  be  known  as  such. 

Now,  as  to  the  sign-language,  I  sympathize  fully  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Dr.  Tate,  that  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  it, 
those  who  do  not  know  of  its  beauty  and  its  power  to  do  and  to  in¬ 
struct  and  to  direct,  to  explain  and  to  suggest,  should  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  judging  it.  It  is  only  the  experienced,  or  those  who  have  seen 
the  language  in  its  power,  who  can  fully  appreciate  what  we  are  put¬ 
ting  away  from  the  deaf  when  we  deprive  them  of  its  use ;  and  for 
fear  I  may  be  misunderstood  (I  am  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  any¬ 
way),  I  want  to  say  that  if  I  had  the  starting  of  a  school  for  the 
deaf  it  would  be  wholly  and  exclusively  in  speech  and  lip-reading, 
the  pupils  to  know  nothing  of  finger  spelling  or  the  sign-language. 
Nor  would  I  have  either  in  an  Oral  class  of  a  Combined  school.  But 
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there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  deaf  when  I  believe  they  should 
be  permitted  to  learn  that  great  language  in  the  best  possible  way. 
I  do  not  believe,  friends,  it  would  injure  their  speech  or  their  lip- 
reading  an  iota,  and  they  would  derive  great  pleasure  and  benefit 
from  its  use. 

In  1910  there  is  a  great  convention  to  assemble  in  Colorado 
Springs — the  National  Convention  of  the  Deaf.  It  is  a  Society  of 
Deaf  people  alone.  They  will  meet  there,  as  we  are  meeting  here. 
They  will  have  their  chairman,  their  secretary,  their  officers,  their 
speakers.  They  will  have  everything  that  we  shall  have,  and  they 
will  deliberate  upon  questions  pertaining  to  their  welfare,  as  all  other 
societies  and  classes  of  people  do.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  when 
Smith  of  Minnesota,  Veditz  of  Colorado,  Berg  of  Indiana,  Paterson 
of  Ohio,  and  many  other  bright,  interesting,  shrewd,  keen-minded 
deaf  men  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  life,  whether  or  not  the  deaf 
people  will  be  meeting  in  these  societies,  discussing  the  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  their  own  welfare,  and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions  they 
will  meet  and  how  their  meetings  will  be  conducted.  To  my  mind 
that  is  a  serious  question,  and  I  suggest  it  for  your  consideration. 

I  do  not  stand  here  decrying  speech  and  lip-reading;  as  I  said 
before,  I  stand  for  the  best  speech  and  lip-reading  that  can  be  had 
in  our  Combined  schools.  I  care  nothing  particularly  about  quan¬ 
tity,  but  I  do  stand  for  and  hope  to  have  the  very  best  quality. 

Finally,  brethren,  who  is  to  sit  in  judgment  and  who  are  to  bear 
testimony?  Shall  we  call  upon  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  Oral  schools  only?  Shall  we  call  to  the  witness  stand  those  who 
have  been  in  the  Combined  schools  only?  I  do  not  believe  either 
would  be  competent  and  conclusive  witnesses  to  determine  what  is 
the  best  for  the  deaf  as  a  whole.  Rather,  we  should  send  out  com¬ 
petent  and  capable  men  and  women  all  over  this  country,  unpreju¬ 
diced,  unbiased,  uninfluenced,  to  inquire  into  the  lives  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  deaf  who  are  making  their  own  living  and  who  are  serving  in 
their  respective  capacities,  serving  themselves  and  others,  and  let 
them  gather  the  data  for  a  judgment  that  would  be  entirely  free 
from  prejudice.  What  an  occasional  individual  can  do  should  be 
accredited  to  the  individual,  not  to  the  mass,  whether  he  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  apt  or  exceedingly  stupid. 

Last  year  I  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  before  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf.  There  I  stood  for  quality  in 
speech  and  lip-reading,  as  I  hope  I  have  stood  this  morning.  I  tried 
to  place  the  blame  for  poor  results  where  I  thought  it  belonged — 
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upon  the  superintendents  for  a  lack  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  best.  I  found,  after  I  had  made  my  address,  that  I 
had  brought  upon  myself  the  criticism  of  some  friends  and  co¬ 
laborers,  who  did  not  understand. 

So  I  stand  here  this  morning  advocating  quality  in  speech  and 
lip-reading  to  all  pupils  who  can  profit  by  them,  at  the  same  time 
standing  for  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  themselves  after  they  have  passed  out  of  school — and  will 
likely  be  misunderstood.  I  hope  not.  But,  my  friends,  we  must  all 
stand  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  for  what  lies  within, 
speak  it  truly  and  candidly,  be  open  to  conviction,  look  upon  results 
impartially,  and  then  for  a  time  we  can  afford  to  be  misunderstood. 

I  hope,  however,  that  this  convention  as  a  whole,  while  I  have 
emphasized  the  preservation  of  the  great,  vigorous,  and  effective 
sign-language  for  the  adult  deaf,  will  understand  that  I  still  stand 
for  the  very  best  speech  and  lip-reading  that  we  can  have  in  our 
Combined  schools. 


The  President:  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Oregon  school. 

Mr.  TirlinghasT:  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  of  value  to  what  has  been  said 
by  the  eminent  speakers  who  have  preceded  me.  I  feel  very  much 
like  the  younger  brother  of  the  family  who  should  sit  by  and  listen, 
and  not  attempt  to  give  any  information. 

I  have  been  most  intimately  associated  with  the  deaf  all  of  my 
life.  I  have  studied  them  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  I 
have  come  thousands  of  miles  more  particularly  to  hear  this  discus¬ 
sion  and  to  get  light  on  this  particular  subject  upon  which  I  have 
kept  my  mind  in  a  state  of  suspended  judgment  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  but  always  with  an  optimistic  attitude  toward  oralism.  I  feel 
that  no  more  important  subject  will  come  before  this  meeting  than 
that  which  we  have  under  consideration.  It  is  so  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  because  the  great  majority  of  the  deaf  children  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  in  the  Combined  system  of  schools.  If  in  these  great  Com¬ 
bined  system  schools  there  is  a  total  of  thousands  of  deaf  children 
who  could  be  taught  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips  and  are  not  being 
so  taught,  a  great,  a  very  great  wrong  is  being  done  to  these  chil¬ 
dren.  Not  only  so,  but  if  they  are  not  taught  to  speak — and  by 
speaking  I  mean  habitual  and  intelligent  speech,  which,  as  Doctor 
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Crouter  told  us  in  his  opening  address,  is  the  only  kind  of  speech 
worth  having — I  say  if  they  are  not  taught  this  speech,  and  yet 
precious  years  of  childhood,  the  years  of  development  which  come 
but  once  in  a  lifetime,  if  these  are  wasted,  frittered  away  upon  oral- 
ism,  the  results  of  which  are  meagre,  paltry,  and  wholly  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  effort  put  forth,  a  still  greater  wrong  is  being  done  to 
these  deaf  children.  To  me,  these  are  very  serious  considerations. 

All  of  my  work  and  practically  all  of  my  observation  has  been 
confined  to  the  Combined  system  of  schools. 

For  years  my  mind  has  been,  as  I  said,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
judgment  concerning  oralism,  because  of  my  faith  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  human  mind,  because  I  believed  that  we  should  always  aim 
for  the  highest  and  the  best  that  is  possible  in  education,  and  we 
should  never  lower  our  standards  until  we  see  absolute  proof,  defi¬ 
nite,  clear,  and  unmistakable  that  we  are  wrong.  For  one  further 
reason  I  have  kept  my  mind,  as  I  said,  in  a  state  of  suspended  judg¬ 
ment,  because  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  for  studying  carefully 
and  extensively  the  results  of  pure  Oral  work  as  I  should  feel  that  I 
must  have  in  order  to  pass  final  judgment  on  this  question. 

But  during  these  years  I  have  observed  oralism  in  Combined 
system  schools,  East  and  West;  I  have  taught  in  five  different 
schools.  I  began  my  first  year’s  work  under  Mr.  Tate,  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  school.  There  were  over  300  pupils  in  the  school  at  that  time,, 
and  there  were  two  teachers  of  articulation.  I  think  they  had  about 
sixty  pupils  to  teach;  and  I  remember  there  I  got  my  very  first 
impression  of  oralism,  and  you  can  easily  imagine  what  that  im¬ 
pression  was.  I  need  not  state  it.  That  was  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion.  Oralism  was  just  beginning  to  come  to  the  front.  It  was 
quite  a  long  while  ago — more  than  a  decade — and  I  have  observed 
the  working  of  oralism  in  the  Combined  system  schools  since  that 
time,  and  I  must  say  that,  considered  as  a  whole,  the  results  have 
never  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  adequate  and  satisfying. 

Time  and  again  I  have  seen  Oral  teachers  striving  earnestly  and 
faithfully,  and  apparently  with  fair  success,  to  teach  their  pupils 
speech,  and  yet  in  a  few  years  they  seemed  to  have  builded  only 
upon  the  sand,  and  then  the  waves  of  circumstance  came — some  of 
you  will  say  the  waves  of  manualism  and  signs — whatever  was  the 
cause,  in  due  course  of  time  it  appeared  that  these  teachers  had 
builded  upon  the  sands,  and  the  structure  which  they  had  so  care¬ 
fully  reared  was  swept  away. 

In  this  connection  I  have  also  thought  I  would  like  to  see  an- 
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other  column  added  to  the  statistics  which  Mr.  Booth  prints  in  the 
Association  Review.  He  states  there  the  percentage  of  pupils  who 
are  taught  speech.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  that  might  be 
misleading  to  the  public.  I  would  like  to  see  another  column  added 
to  that — I  don’t  know  that  it  is  possible  or  practicable,  I  merely  men¬ 
tion  the  thought — another  column  added  showing  the  percentage  of 
deaf  pupils  who  have  actually  acquired  intelligent  and  habitual 
speech.  I  fear  there  would  be  a  very  great  disparity  in  a  comparison 
of  the  numbers. 

Last  year  at  the  Ogden  Convention,  Mr.  White,  the  chairman 
of  the  Oral  Section  of  that  Convention,  stated  his  conviction  that 
successful  oralism  in  Combined  system  schools  is  an  impossibility. 
This  morning  I  talked  with  one  of  the  principals  of  one  of  the  largest 
Combined  system  schools  in  the  country.  He  expressed  to  me  very 
much  the  same  thought — that  oralism  in  Combined  system  schools 
is  an  uphill  business ;  it  is  swimming  against  a  stream  that  sooner  or 
later  sweeps  the  swimmer  back.  As  you  have  doubtless  observed, 
these  Oral  pupils  starting  out  in  Oral  classes  seem  for  a  time  to 
make  brave  headway  against  the  current;  they  may  make  very  fair 
progress,  but  sooner  or  later  the  pressure  of  the  current  of  manual- 
ism  checks  them,  stops  them,  turns  them  backward  before  they  can 
reach  the  final  goal  of  habitual  and  intelligent  speech. 

From  a  psychological  or  pedagogical  point  of  view  we  may 
state  the  matter  thus:  Perfected  and  successful  oralism,  the  kind  of 
oralism  that  Mr.  Harris  Taylor  has  been  talking  about — that  is, 
where  you  have  it  in  a  school  with  all  conditions  reasonably  perfect — 
gives  to  the  normal  deaf  child  the  ideal  instrument  for  the  rapid  ex¬ 
pression  and  interchange  of  thought,  and  therefore  is  the  means  to 
the  highest  possible  mental  development.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
possible  that  this  proposition  can  be  disproven.  But  when,  after 
four  or  five  years  of  Oral  instruction,  under  conditions  far  from 
ideal,  the  necessity  of  receiving  instruction  and  expressing  thought 
through  speech  acts  as  a  continual  incubus  upon  the  rapid  inter¬ 
change  of  thought,  and  is  a  very  severe  limitation  upon  the  free  and 
emotional  expression  of  this  thought,  then  oralism  is  a  failure,  be¬ 
cause  it  becomes  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  in  developing  the 
mind  of  the  child  in  attaining  the  supreme  end  of  all  education.  lit 
is  just  at  this  point  that  the  oralism  of  Combined  system  schools  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  break  down.  In  most  Combined  system  schools  the 
Oral  work  starts  out  very  bravely  with  the  primary  grades,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  has  said.  The  most  enthusiastic  Oral  teachers  are  in  these 
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classes;  the  great  majority  of  applicants  want  to  teach  in  these 
classes.  For  the  benefit  of  the  visiting  public,  the  emphasis  is 
usually  placed  on  the  Oral  work  in  the  primary  grades ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  has  said,  by  the  time  we  have  reached  the  advanced  classes, 
after  eliminating  the  residue  of  semi-mutes  who  had  speech  before 
entering  school,  there  is  not  much  real  oralism  left.  None  are 
quicker  to  perceive  this  practical  breakdown  of  theoretical  oralism 
in  many  schools  than  the  deaf  themselves. 

In  the  transition  period  of  the  past  twenty  years  I  believe  many, 
many  deaf  children  have  suffered  very  greatly  from  this  breakdown, 
and  where  they  have  suffered  from  it  directly,  they  are  most  bitter 
against  it.  Who  can  blame  them? 

I  thought,  as  I  sat  there  and  listened  to  the  addresses  of  these 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  how  interesting  it  would  be,  how 
thrilling  it  would  be  to  have  a  deaf  man  stand  upon  this  platform, 
one  who  had  acquired  intelligible  speech,  one  out  of  ten  thousand 
who  could  sit  in  the  audience  and  understand  what  these  gentlemen 
have  said,  and  could  and  would  stand  up  here  and  defend  the  Oral 
method  orally,  stand  up  here  and  support  Mr.  Taylor’s  statements 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  his  heart  and  soul  because  he  believed  in 
them.  We  do  not  see  such  a  deaf  man  here.  We  see  a  very  notable 
absence  of  deaf  people.  They  take  no  great  interest  in  this  Conven¬ 
tion  except  to  criticise  it;  they  show  no  enthusiasm  about  the  work 
of  this  Convention.  We  have  met  together  to  talk  about  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf,  and  the  deaf  themselves  reject  what  we  are  having 
to  say.  There  must  be  some  very  profound  reason  for  this,  and  I 
think  that  that  reason  should  be  clearly  stated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  oralism  which  cannot  turn  out  deaf  graduates  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  the  methods  by  which  they  were  instructed. 
If  it  cannot  develop  their  minds  sufficiently  to  make  them  capable 
of  judging  what  is  good  for  them  and  what  is  not,  it  is  surely  very, 
very  imperfect  oralism ;  or  if  the  process  of  Oral  teaching  is  such  a 
Procrustean  one  that  it  leaves  the  vast  majority  of  its  subjects  em¬ 
bittered,  more  or  less  dissatisfied,  unappreciative,  disloyal — if  we 
may  use  the  term  in  this  connection — to  the  method  by  which  they 
were  educated,  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  its  progress  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  fellow-deaf,  so  that  we  find  Congresses  of  the  deaf  in 
Germany — the  home  of  pure  oralism — in  France,  where  manualism 
has  no  standing  with  the  educational  authorities ;  in  Scotland,  in 
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America,  in  Ireland,  in  Australia,  almost  every  State  Association  of 
the  Union,  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  and  practically  all 
organizations  of  deaf  people,  great  and  small — I  say,  if  we  find 
all  of  these  associations  and  congresses  from  one  side  of  the  world 
to  the  other  hammering  against  the  pure  Oral  method,  it  seems  to 
me  an  adequate  explanation  should  be  forthcoming  by  its  friends. 

As  I  have  said  before,  my  attitude  toward  oralism  has  always 
been  and  is  an  optimistic  attitude  of  suspended  judgment.  The 
possibilities  of  perfect  oralism  are  too  great  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 
Its  achievements  in  individual  cases  are  too  marvelous,  too  promis¬ 
ing,  hold  out  too  great  hopes  for  us  to  condemn  it  without  very  thor¬ 
ough  and  very  complete  trial.  I  feel  that  we  are  attempting  a  work 
of  infinite  difficulty,  and  it  calls  for  infinite  faith  and  infinite  pa¬ 
tience,  unceasing  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  success  and  failure, 
unceasing  adjustment  of  our  theories  to  meet  conditions  as  they  de¬ 
velop.  I  believe  the  time  has  passed  forever  for  an  illogical  com¬ 
promise  between  oralism  and  manualism. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  paper  was  a  very,  very  strong  one.  His  statement 
of  conditions  that  exist  in  Combined  schools  I  think  is  in  the  main 
accurate.  I  had  five  years’  experience  teaching  in  the  Combined 
system  school  which  Mr.  Taylor  says  he  represents  this  morning, 
and  very  fully  realize  the  great  difficulties  of  successful  Oral  work 
in  this  school.  But  the  same  or  greater  difficulties  are  to  be  found 
in  practically  all  the  large  Combined  schools.  We  are  meeting  here 
a  condition ;  the  Oral  theory  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  the  question  is 
what  are  we  Combined  system  superintendents  going  to  do?  Now, 
Mr.  Taylor  mentioned  a  number  of  remedies. 

He  says  “get  religion.”  We  must  believe  in  our  work.  I  think 
every  teacher  can  give  his  heartiest  commendation  to  that  thought. 
We  must  have  faith,  we  who  have  been  Manual  teachers,  who  have 
never  taught  Oral  classes,  must  have  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
Oral  method. 

We  must  employ  good  teachers. 

It  seems  to  me  this  point  should  be  strongly  emphasized — i.  e.} 
the  need  of  trained  teachers  of  oralism.  If  you  will  pardon  a  direct 
application  of  one  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  Texas  stories,  more  emphatic  than 
polite,  he  has  literally  given  the  Combined  systems  school  h — ;  and 
I  might  say  that  in  following  his  thought  I  have  done  very  much 
the  same  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Combined  system  schools 
are  on  an  illogical  basis;  they  are  trying  to  accomplish  almost  im¬ 
possibilities.  It  is  impossible  to  readjust  these  conditions  imme- 
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diately,  but  we  must  work  toward  their  readjustment  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  in  doing  that  the  very  first  step  is  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  thoroughly  trained,  educated,  enthusiastic  Oral  teachers. 

This  Association  is  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  pupils  in  speech  and  lip-reading.  Having  taken  the  lead,  it 
seems  to  me  it  behooves  the  Association  to  act  as  never  before  in  the 
endeavor  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  and  thoroughly 
trained  Oral  teachers  to  meet  the  demand  which  will  come  in  the 
next  few  years  from  the  Combined  system  schools.  They  are  not 
doing  the  work  that  they  ought  to  do  along  Oral  lines  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  work  there  must  be  brought  in  Oral  teachers  of  sufficient 
and  capable  training.  From  my  experience  they  are  difficult  to  be 
had. 

Among  other  remedies,  Mr.  Taylor  suggests  that  we  should 
“have  Oral  and  Manual  departments  separated,  if  possible.”  This 
suggestion  meets  my  hearty  approval,  and  I  believe  that  most  super¬ 
intendents  feel  the  same  way;  but  as  a  practical  condition  it  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  meet.  However,  in  the  new  Oregon  school  we 
are  building  with  this  plan  in  view. 

But  the  real  logic  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  paper  is  that  the  diagnosis 
gives  no  hope  of  cure,  therefore  gently  puts  an  end  to  the  patient. 
He  has  found  the  Combined  system  sadly  wanting,  found  it  past  all 
hope  of  superior  efficiency,  and  therefore  he  reads  its  death  warrant 
in  proposing  as  a  remedy  the  banishing  of  signs  from  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  and  other  remedies  which,  if  faithfully  applied,  tend 
only  in  less  degree  to  the  final  extinction  of  manualism. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  don’t  feel  competent  to  pass  upon  this 
question.  I  don’t  know  that  what  I  would  say  would  have  any 
weight  or  value,  but  I  would  like  to  have  this  subject  fully  and 
amply  discussed  by  the  more  experienced  superintendents  of  Com¬ 
bined  system  schools.  I  would  like  to  know  how  far  they  agree 
with  what  has  been  said  today.  If  we  are  to  continue  manualism, 
if  there  are  superintendents  who  actually  believe  in  manualism,  then 
it  must  be  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis ;  it  must  be  given  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  in  backing  by  cash,  in  interest,  in  sympathy  and  support, 
in  assignment  of  trained  teachers  and  expert  supervision  and  every 
possible  advantage  claimed  as  necessary  for  the  Oral  school,  and 
then  if  it  cannot  make  good  it  must  be  consigned  to  the  oblivion 
which  it  deserves. 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  deaf  should  have  some  voice  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  funeral  of  the  Combined  system  method,  some  voice  in  de¬ 
termining  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught. 
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The:  President:  Dr.  Tate  wishes  to  add  a  few  words. 

Dr.  Tate:  Mr.  Chairman — One  point  was  made  in  the  paper 
which  I  believe  was  not  taken  up  by  any  discussions,  and  that  was 
the  abnormal  number  of  children  who  are  dropped  from  the  Oral 
Department  in  the  Combined  schools.  I  speak  only  for  the  Minne¬ 
sota  school,  and  can  say  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  children' 
started  orally  are  dropped  from  that  department,  and  we  are  now 
starting  all  the  pupils  orally. 

There  is  a  question  which  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some  time,, 
just  whom  we  should  drop  and  whom  we  should  retain  in  that  de¬ 
partment.  That  is  a  vital  question,  one  that  disturbs  every  teacher 
and  every  superintendent  in  the  business,  but  my  rule  has  been  when, 
children  were  good  lip-readers,  and  even  poor  speakers,  to  retain 
them  in  the  Oral  department;  if  they  had  fairly  good  facility  in 
speech,  and  still  were  not  proficient  in  lip-reading,  retain  them  in  the 
Oral  department. 

Now,  you  will  find  children  in  all  classes  and  in  all  institutions 
some  of  whom  are  exceptionally  good  lip-readers  that  take  impres¬ 
sions  readily  and  quickly — it  is  just  like  taking  two  men  and  seating 
them  at  the  table  and  teaching  them  telegraphy,  one  will  take  impres¬ 
sions  very  quickly  and  learn  very  quickly,  the  other  will  take  them 
very  slowly  and  will  not  succeed  probably;  the  one  who  takes  im¬ 
pressions  slowly  may  have  just  as  good  a  mind,  be  just  as  able  to 
accomplish  what  he  desires  as  the  other,  but  that  illustrates  the 
difference. 

Now,  I  don’t  know  whether  we  have  better  teachers  in  Minne¬ 
sota  in  our  Manual  and  Oral  departments  than  other  schools  have; 
I  know  we  have  a  good  corps,  but  I  do  know  that  we  should  judge 
an  institution,  a  work,  by  what  it  turns  out.  We  have  had,  I  think, 
as  many  students  in  the  College  as  any  institution  in  the  country 
for  many  years ;  we  have  many  who  could  have  gone,  but  have  not. 
We  have  an  association  of  the  deaf  in  our  state  which  is  conducted 
on  a  plan  that  would  do  credit  to  any  institution  of  the  kind  in  all 
this  country.  That  association  is  in  session  in  Minneapolis  at  this 
time.  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  business  there  is 
being  conducted  as  well  and  as  easily  as  we  are  conducting  the 
business  of  this  convention.  And  all  in  the  sign-language  too.  In 
that  Combined  school  we  have  turned  out  these  people,  and  I  may 
say  that  almost  without  exception  they  are  good  self-supporting, 
happy  citizens.  What  better  results  can  we  expect?  What  better 
result  do  we  want? 
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The)  President:  Dr.  Westervelt,  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  New  York  Institution,  would  like  to  speak  a  few  words. 

Dr.  WksterveXT  :  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  was  brought  up  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  best  use  of  the  sign  language,  and  used  it  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  socially,  during  my  boyhood  in  Columbus  and  in 
teaching  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  in  New  York,  and  in  Rochester, 
always  believeing  it  an  essential  factor  in  the  education  and  in  the 
social  life  of  the  deaf.  I  hope  never  to  be  thought  guilty  of  speak¬ 
ing  deprecatingly  of  the  great  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
thousands  who  have  been  educated  through  the  sign  language,  or  of 
showing  lack  of  personal  interest  in  any  who  have  been  made  what 
they  are  by  it.  I  am  always  glad  to  meet  any  deaf  men  or  women. 
I  want  their  love  as  they  have  mine,  and  if  the  sign  language  has 
been  made  their  mother  tongue  I  am  always  thankful  for  my  famil¬ 
iarity  with  it  and  enjoy  talking  with  them  through  it.  But  my  con¬ 
viction  now  is  that,  as  compared  with  the  English  language,  any  use 
of  signs  by  the  deaf,  young  or  old,  dull  or  bright,  in  school  or  out, 
is  regrettable,  as  the  English  language  with  no  more  effort  to 
teachers  or  pupils  can  be  made  wholly  adequate  and  satisfactory. 

Our  President,  Dr.  Crouter,  was  a  master  of  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage,  and  used  it  in  teaching  until,  by  experiment,  he  too  became 
convinced  that  deaf  children  could  do  better  school  work  without  it ; 
and  the  years  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  has  since  held  to  the  Oral 
method  are  proof  of  the  persistence  of  his  conviction  that  his  pupils 
could  receive  no  benefit  from  signs.  There  are  teachers  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  schools  in  which  signs  are  used  who  do  not  make  signs 
themselves,  and  who  advise  their  pupils  to  use  English,  and  every  one 
who  heeds  this  advice  proves  its  wisdom.  The  deaf  boys  and  girls  at 
Rochester  enjoy  free  intercourse,  conduct  their  games,  their  most 
excited  discussions,  and  in  their  literary  clubs  read  papers  or  debate 
to  general  edification,  through  English,  and  many  of  them  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  signs  when  they  see  them  made. 

The:  Pre)side)nT:  The  hour  is  getting  too  late  for  finishing 
the  rest  of  the  morning  program.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
continue  the  present  session  a  half  hour  longer,  say  to  half  past 
one,  to  enable  us  to  finish  up.  Another  suggestion  is  that  we  assem¬ 
ble  this  afternoon,  after  the  entertainment  by  the  deaf  children,  and 
complete  what  remains  of  the  day’s  work.  Shall  we  continue  now 
a  half  hour  longer  and  get  through,  or  shall  we  meet  again  this 
afternoon  after  the  entertainment  that  is  assigned  to  the  children  of 
this  school? 

Voices  :  Eet  us  finish  now. 
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The  President  :  It  is  suggested  that  we  continue  the  session 
long  enough  to  enable  us  to  finish  the  program.  I  think  perhaps 
that  will  be  the  wiser  course. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  discussion  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  able  paper.  I  sympathize  greatly 
with  the  superintendents  of  Combined  schools  who  have  addressed 
us  upon  the  difficulties  that  confront  them  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  speech  teaching  in  their  respective  institutions.  I  sym¬ 
pathize  with  them  particularly  because  I  experienced  myself  in 
full  the  difficulties  that  confront  them  today,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  them  that  in  my  judgment  they  will  never  secure  what  is  regarded 
as  the  highest  and  best  results  of  Oral  instruction  as  long  as  they 
maintain  or  attempt  to  maintain  Oral  classes  in  a  Combined  system 
school. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  any  spirit  of  criticism ;  they  are  doing 
the  best  they  can,  and  I  am  surprised  they  accomplish  as  much  as 
they  do.  But  if  you  would  have  Oral  work  you  must  try  for  the 
real  thing.  For  over  twenty-five  years  in  Philadelphia  we  have 
been  fighting  this  question,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  when 
I  tell  you  that  only  next  Fall  will  the  last  vestige  of  manual  work 
be  eliminated  from  our  school. 

It  has  been  fully  proven  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  teach  deaf 
children  by  and  through  speech  methods.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  and  I  can  assure  the  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  us  this 
morning  that  if  they  will  visit  the  Oral  schools  that  I  can  name, 
they  will  return  to  their  homes  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  possible 
to  educate  the  deaf  by  and  through  speech.  They  need  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  extent  of  that  education ;  I  know  that  it  is 
possible  to  carry  deaf  children  just  as  far  by  and  through  speech 
methods  as  it  is  by  manual  or  sign  methods.  I  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  teaching  deaf  children  by  and  through  sign-language 
methods.  I  know  that  it  can  be  done ;  I  did  it  for  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  myself.  I  also  know  that  it  can  be  done  by  and 
through  speech  methods,  and  inasmuch  as  the  deaf  must  live  in  a 
world  not  of  deaf  people,  but  of  hearing  and  speaking  people,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  they  are  sent  out  from  our  schools  prepared  to  live 
with  the  hearing  and  not  with  the  deaf. 

Now,  I  would  just  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  this  morn¬ 
ing  expressed  their  difficulties  that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do,  if 
they  will  be  advised  by  my  experience,  is  to  establish  separate 
Oral  departments  in  their  respective  schools.  That  is  the  sure  way 
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out  of  their  troubles.  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  I 
really  believe  would  today  be  a  Combined  system  school  if  we  had 
not  started  out  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Oral  department. 
We  worked  by  and  through  that  department  until  we  became  fully 
satisfied  as  to  the  possibilities  of  speech  methods  in  teaching  our 
pupils.  Then  the  process  of  elimination  began,  and  we  carried  on 
the  work  slowly,  year  after  year,  and  year  after  year,  often  fearful 
of  our  ground,  but  always  hopeful,  until  today  the  very  last  classes 
of  manually  taught  pupils  have  been  discontinued,  and  next  Fall  the 
school  will  open  as  an  Oral  school  throughout. 

We  have  had  no  trouble  in  sending  our  graduates  down  to 
Washington  to  Gallaudet  College.  We  sent  down  last  year  a  class  of 
ten,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  the  entrance 
examination.  Four  of  them  left  because,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
they  thought  the  work  was  too  easy ;  they  went  home  and  are  attend¬ 
ing  high  schools  for  the  hearing,  and,  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn, 
they  are  standing  well  in  their  classes.  The  Clarke  School,  as  is 
well  known,  sends  its  graduates  to  Harvard. 

I  am  sure  we  can  satisfy  these  gentlemen  upon  the  point  as  to 
the  extent  the  deaf  may  be  taught  by  and  through  speech.  But  to 
-succeed  fully  they  must  begin  in  the  right  way.  They  are  struggling 
today  in  their  schools  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  two  systems 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  The  task  they  are  attempting 
is  too  great ;  divide  and  conquer. 

I  sympathize  with  a  speech  teacher  in  a  Combined  system 
school.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the  manual  teacher,  but  for  the  speech 
teacher  working  against  all  the  apathy  that  is  bound  to  exist  from 
top  to  bottom  in  such  schools,  the  burden  is  too  severe.  I  know 
what  it  is  perfectly  well,  and  I  say  the  task  is  a  most  laborious  one, 
and  I  greatly  sympathize  with  every  such  teacher  because  of  the 
obstacles  that  confront  her  at  every  stage  of  her  work. 

Are  there  any  other  Superintendents  of  Combined  system 
schools  who  would  like  to  occupy  a  few  minutes  in  discussing  this 
question?  We  don't  want  to  close  the  doors.  I  think  the  session  has 
been  a  very  profitable  one.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  gained  much 
from  the  free  and  friendly  discussion  of  this  subject.  Everything 
that  has  been  said  has  been  said  in  the  most  friendly  way,  in  the  most 
helpful  way,  and  that  is  the  spirit  that  we  wish  to  have  pervade  the 
sessions  of  this  meeting. 

The  next  topic  on  the  program,  in  regular  order,  is  a  paper  by 
Miss  Agnes  Steinke,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  on 
the  subject  of  “School-room  Findings.” 
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SCHOOL-ROOM  FINDINGS. 

By  Agnes  Steinke,  an  Instructor  in  the  School -for  the 

Dear,  Council  Bluees,  Iowa. 

The  old  saying  “Practice  makes  perfect”  is  nowhere  more  prac¬ 
tically  demonstrated  than  in  a  beginning  class  of  deaf  children  who 
are  taught  speech.  Every  element  given  must  be  repeated  till  it 
is  made  without  any  mental  effort. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  understands  why  he  is  doing  tongue  gym¬ 
nastics,  he  is  willing  to  try,  and  is  pleased  when  success  follows  his 
efforts. 

Those  elements  which  we  consider  easiest,  which  can  be  seen, 
are  given  first.  The  two  first,  p  and  f,  present  no  difficulties ;  t  is 
usually  given  without  much  trouble.  I  remember  once  having  a 
pupil  who  worked  a  month  on  t;  had  tried  everything  I  could  think 
of,  when  finally  by  chewing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  as  it  were,  between 
her  front  teeth  and  gradually  drawing  it  back,  a  good  t  was  given. 
The  next  element,  s,  often  takes  much  patient  work.  Webster  says 
give  s  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  up.  The  sharp  stage  s  cannot  be 
given  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  down.  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
teaching  a  congenitally  deaf  child  a  stage  s,  and  the  ordinary  s  can 
fie  given  just  as  well,  and  I  believe  more  easily,  with  the  tongue 
down.  Neither  position  can  be  seen  in  speech  and  sh  must  be  taught 
with  the  tongue  up,  therefore  I  always  teach  s  point  down.  It  is 
one  of  the  elements  which  deaf  children  like  to  leave  off,  both  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  and  at  the  end,  and  therefore  needs  much  drill 
in  syllables.  After  one  more  element,  sh,  has  been  given,  I  believe 
the  class  is  ready  to  take  voice. 

We  want  him  to  use  these  sounds  in  words.  A  mistake  in  a 
single  element  is  much  harder  to  detect  than  in  a  combination,  and 
the  sooner  the  pupil  begins  to  practice  them  in  combinations  the 
better  it  will  be  for  his  future  connected  speech.  Now  it  becomes 
necessary  for  him  to  consciously  hold  his  tongue  in  the  position  of 
rest.  This  I  have  found  very  hard  for  most  pupils  to  do,  but  the 
time  spent  in  learning  it  is  time  well  spent.  By  position  of  rest  is 
meant  the  tongue  lying  motionless  in  a  concave  form,  naturally  in 
the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  well  open,  as  wide  as  is  required  for  a 
good  a,  6.  When  he  can  do  this,  he  is  ready  to  begin  practicing  com¬ 
binations.  He  can  give  the  first  four,  the  fundamental  vowels,  in 
this  position  by  only  changing  the  lips :  a,  a,  6,  66. 
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Beginning  with  the  mouth  well  open  and  gradually  closing  and 
shaping  the  lips,  he  learns  to  give  them  in  this  succession  much  more 
easily  than  if  each  is  taught  separately  without  any  reference  to  the 
preceding. 

And  now  the  exercises  which  are  the  beginning  of  accent  and 
syllabication  are  started,  combining  two  or  three  combinations :  ta 
tata,  foofafoo,  shoo  papa  shoo,  sasata,  etc. 

The  corresponding  short  vowels  are  given  as  soon  as  a  long 
vowel  is  approximately  perfect.  Exercises  with  two,  three,  and  four 
syllables  are  given  progressively  with  accent  on  the  proper  syllable. 
If  the  pupil  can  say  sofa'fa  easily, he  will  learn  to  say  umbrel'la  much 
more  easily.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would  give  any  such  word 
now,  but  give  much  drill  work  leading  to  it.  I  like  to  use  the  motion 
of  the  hand  to  show  the  length  of  the  vowels  and  to  drill  mostly  in 
concert,  having  a  single  pupil,  who  has  a  weak  voice  and  cannot  be 
heard  with  the  others,  occasionally  give  a  series  alone.  This  makes 
a  pleasant  change  from  the  individual  work  a  great  deal  of  which 
must  of  necessity  be  done.  If  these  exercises  immediately  follow  a 
breathing  exercise,  and  are  given  with  energy,  they  strengthen  the 
voice,  give  confidence  to  the  timid,  and  fix  the  long  and  short  vowels, 
as  does  no  other  exercise  I  have  ever  used.  It  seems  to  take  no  more 
time  to  teach  vowel  equivalents  if  given  in  the  writing  whenever  they 
occur,  and  to  give  each  with  its  proper  diacritical  mark  than  to  teach 
a  system  of  marking  which  appears  in  no  readers  nor  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  I  know  that  in  this  many  most  successful  teachers  differ. 

By  using  the  letter  which  is  most  commonly  used  in  each  posi-  • 
tion,  and  marking  as  an  error  in  a  lip-reading  exercise  a  combina¬ 
tion  which  is  rarely  or  never  used,  the  pupil  will  learn  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce  new  words  which  he  meets  in  the  second  and  third  years  of 
his  work  correctly.  This  is  a  most  important  point  in  my  opinion, 
and  is  more  especially  true  when  we  begin  to  use  a  vowel  between 
two  consonants. 

The  order  in  which  the  other  vowels  are  given  is  of  secondary 
importance,  being  generally  governed  by  the  vocabulary  we  wish  to 
teach,  but  always  reserving  long  a  (a)  which  is  by  far  the  most 
difficult,  to  the  last.  This  sound  is  seldom  given  correctly  by  pupils 
in  the  middle  and  upper  grades. 

The  consonants  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral,  each  of  which  I  would  like  to  reserve  to  the  last,  but  the  vowels 
are  the  carriers  of  speech ;  on  them  depends  mostly  the  intelligibility 
of  speech,  so  that,  perhaps,  the  order  is  not  more  important  after  all  f 
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m,  n,  and  h  require  much  careful  teaching  and  drill  work,  and  better 
results  are  reached  if  they  are  given  late  in  the  work — say  just  be¬ 
fore  y  and  ng;  h  is  most  successfully  taught  before  short  e  (e). 
If  the  pupil  attains  considerable  proficiency  in  imitation  before  the 
most  difficult  sounds  are  given,  many  of  the  bad  results  familiar  to 
every  teacher  of  speech  may  be  avoided.  In  my  last  class  I  did  not 
teach  j,  zh,  ng,  nor  initial  y  till  the  second  year.  The  teacher  must 
always  be  her  own  judge  about  this  because  the  classes  differ  so 
much  in  ability. 

Side  by  side  with  the  new  elements  is  the  accent  and  syllabica¬ 
tion  work,  growing  more  and  more  difficult  till  new  words  are  pro¬ 
nounced.  Here  are  a  few  exercises  which  will  show  the  character 
of  what  is  meant : 

1.  ba  be  bo^> 

a  ba  a  be  a  boo 
a  babe  boo 

2.  ta  ta  t5(e)  too 

a  ta  a  ta  a  to(e)  a  too 
a  tata  a  td(e)to6 

This  work  takes  the  place  in  a  measure  of  the  continuous  talk¬ 
ing  which  a  hearing  child  does.  By  this  I  mean  the  child  gains 
fluency  and  intelligibility  by  repeating  these  and  similar  exercises. 
They  seem  a  little  like  rhymes  to  him,  and  he  likes  to  give  them  and 
often  does  much  practicing  on  them  when  alone. 

Ickery,  dickery,  dock, 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock. 

When  the  class  can  give  such  an  exercise  well,  many  easy  verses, 
prayers,  and  Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  given  and  drilled  in  the 
same  way.  I  count  the  syllables  in  each  line  and  mark  the  accent. 

The  consonant  combinations  are  drilled  together  with  the  vowels 
usually  following  them  as, 


pre 

pro 

pri 

sta 

stoo 

ste 

spo 

ska 

sere 

try 

tru 

troop 

In  this  work  I  like  to  use  my  fingers  to  show  how  many  ele¬ 
ments  are  to  be  given,  and  which  are  given  so  closely  together  that 
they  have  the  effect  of  one  element. 

In  order  to  judge  the  work  of  a  beginning  class  I  would  not  care 
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to  know  the  number  of  words  taught,  but  would  prefer  to  hear  an 
exercise  read.  I  believe  the  first  year’s  work  should  have  for  its  aim 
the  perfection  of  nearly  all  the  common  combinations — syllables. 
An  element  or  even  a  combination  may  sound  very  well  when  given 
alone,  but  later  on,  when  the  child  gives  the  same  in  connected 
speech,  we  do  not  recognize  it.  Herein  lies  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  so  often  asked :  Why  is  the  speech  in  the  lower  grades  so  much 
better  than  in  the  middle  grades  ?  Another  reason  for  concert  work 
is :  pupils  do  not  talk  too  fast ;  I  insist  on  their  keeping  with  the 
pointer  in  reading  from  the  blackboard,  and  with  the  motion  of  my 
hand  in  a  memory  exercise.  A  great  amount  of  drill  work  can  be 
covered  in  a  short  time  and  be  done  in  a  very  effective  manner  in 
concert,  but  it  is  not  easy  work  for  the  teacher. 

The  forms :  a  tooth,  a  foot,  an  arm  are  not  given,  but  always  my 
tooth,  my  foot,  my  arm,  and  a  little  later  Paul’s  tooth,  Papa’s  hand, 
sister’s  arm.  Though  a  form  may  be  correct  and  may  seem  easier, 
do  not  for  that  reason  alone  teach  it  unless  it  is  the  form  commonly 
used.  How  often  we  hear  a  deaf  child  say:  May  I  drink  some 
water  ?  Do  we  ever  say :  What  are  on  the  table  ?  Three  apples  are 
on  the  table.  It  would  seem  just  as  consistent  to  me  to  say  What 
are  the  matter?  Two  horses  are  running  away. 

In  the  second  and  third  year  much  attention  is  given  to  phras¬ 
ing.  If  the  five-slate  system  is  used,  a  slight  pause  at  the  end  of 
each  column  will  add  much  to  the  intelligibility,  or  if  that  system  is 
not  used,  some  mark  used  to  show  where  a  pause  should  be  made,  has 
the  same  effect.  Pupils  soon  learn  where  to  put  these  marks,  and  it 
may  be  given  as  a  part  of  their  written  work 

I  prefer  to  teach  the  present  tense  first  and  then  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  give  the  singular  pronouns  and  require  the  pupils 
to  conjugate  in  the  primary  tenses,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  mastered, 
give  the  plural  pronouns.  These  forms,  if  thoroughly  drilled,  pre¬ 
vent  many  mistakes  common  to  the  intermediate  classes.  All  drill 
work  is  put  up  fresh  on  the  blackboard  every  pporning  to  make  the 
pupil  familiar  with  any  and  all  possible  arrangements  and  new  work, 
though  only  slightly  changed,  commands  more  interest. 

The  points  here  mentioned  are  those  which  have  impressed 
themselves  most  forcibly  in  my  teaching,  but  may  not  be  in  the  least 
better  than  different  ways  and  means  of  reaching  equally  good  re¬ 
sults,  found  by  others. 
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STORY  WORK. 

By  Martha  C.  Bell,  Instructor  in  the:  School  tor  the:  Dlaev, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  is  quite  as  true,  I  think,  that  every  one  likes  a  story  as  it  is 
that  “every  one  loves  a  lover.”  And  it  is  this  liking  that  has  led  the 
teacher,  especially  the  teacher  of  the  deaf,  to  seize  upon  the  story  as 
a  subject  for  language  study,  to  use  it  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
feeding  the  child’s  interest  and  teaching  him  the  King’s  English. 

Story  work  for  the  first  few  years  can  be  carefully  mapped  out, 
for  children  at  so  early  a  stage  of  language  development  are  not 
very  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  story  they  have.  Miss  Sweet’s 
Readers  and  chart  stories  supply  material  enough  for  several  years. 
These  stories,  as  we  all  know,  must  be  of  the  simplest  kind  and  told 
in  the  simplest  way.  However,  in  attempting  to  make  simple,  one 
should  be  careful  not  to  distort  the  meaning  of  the  story,  as  is  some¬ 
times  the  case.  For  instance,  in  this  story : 

“Yesterday  John  went  into  the  garden.  He  carried  a  pail.  He 
picked  berries,  and  put  them  into  the  pail.  He  saw  a  snake  crawling 
on  the  ground.  He  was  frightened.  He  dropped  the  pail  and  ran 
to  the  house.” 

To  say,  “He  picked  berries.  He  saw  a  snake,”  is  distorting  the 
meaning  of  the  story.  It  should  be,  “While  he  was  picking  berries, 
he  saw  a  snake,”  or,  “After  he  had  picked  a  few  berries,  he  saw  a 
snake.”  Many  will  cry  out  against  this  apparently  indiscriminate 
use  of  past  progressive  or  past  perfect  tense  with  so  undeveloped  a 
class,  and  their  reasons  for  so  doing  are  well  founded ;  but,  unless  a 
teacher  is  willing  to  take  Providence  by  the  hand  and,  for  the  sake 
of  sense,  give  a  verb  form  which  the  class  has  not  had  and  which  it 
is  not  likely  to  need  again  for  some  time,  then,  I  say,  she  should 
confine  herself  to  stories  that  have  only  tense  ideas  of  tenses  that 
have  been  or  are  being  taught.  To  teach,  “He  picked  berries.  He 
saw  a  snake,”  in  this  connection  is  giving  the  class  a  wrong  value  for 
past  tense  and  one  that  it  will  take  some  other  teacher  farther  along 
the  line  many  weary  months  to  uproot. 

These  stories  in  the  beginning,  of  course,  must  be  more  or  less 
bare  as  to  detail,  but  just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  more  life  and  color 
should  be  infused  into  them.  The  plot  of  the  story  need  be  no  more 
complex  than  at  first,  but  it  should  have  all  the  little  interesting  de¬ 
tails  that  hold  back  the  point  of  the  story  and  make  it  so  exciting 
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when  it  does  come/  Let  John  go  to  pick  berries,  but  have  a  desire 
for  shortcake  prompt  his  going.  Make  the  berries  big  and  juicy  and 
the  day  bright  and  warm,  and  have  him  thinking  all  the  while  of  the 
fun  of  it.  Then  let  the  snake  enter,  even  as  it  did  in  the  Garden  of 
old,  and  let  John’s  flight  be  accompanied  by  screams  and  excitement. 

We  have  all  agreed,  I  believe,  that  pantomime  is  indispensable 
in  beginning  such  work.  However,  it  is  as  often  harmful  later  on 
as  it  is  helpful  in  the  beginning.  Most  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
older  pupils  who  are  lip-readers  know  that  an  accompaniment  of 
pantomime  in  telling  a  story  confuses  them  by  distracting  their  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  lips.  It  is  harmful,  too,  in  that  if  it  is  too  much  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  pupils  will  come  to  remember  the  pictured  actions  alone 
and  to  discard  the  language  altogether. 

As  pupils  progress  they  are  eager  for  stories  of  what  teacher  did 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  In  giving  such  stories  the  teacher  not 
only  has  an  opportunity  to  teach  much  of  the  language  that  is  inci¬ 
dent  to  child  life,  but  to  establish  a  bond  of  friendship  and  comrade¬ 
ship  with  her  pupils  that  is  obviously  much  to  be  desired. 

Pupils  are  eager,  too,  for  such  stories  as. “Red  Riding  Hood,” 
“The  Little  Red  Hen,”  and  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.”  It  is  my 
experience  that  deaf  children  have  an  enormous  appetite  for  folk 
and  fairy  tales.  In  the  library  of  the  institution  with  which  I  am 
connected  we  have  a  large  assortment  of  such  books.  They  are 
always  out,  and  they  must  be  replaced  oftener  than  any  other  class 
of  books.  With  some  children  the  appetite  is  appeased  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade,  but  with  others,  slower  ones, 
it  is  still  hearty  after  they  have  reached  the  high  classes. 

Fairy  and  folk  tales  have  a  distinct  advantage  for  purposes  of 
teaching.  They  are  conversational  in  style,  and  from  them  much 
every-day  language  can  be  learned.  The  fable,  too,  serves  this  end 
very  well.  “Fables  and  Folk  Stories,”  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  is  a 
very  good  collection  for  school-room  use.  For  older  pupils,  a  very 
good  exericse  is  to  take  a  familiar  tale,  as  “Cinderella”  or  “Red  Rid¬ 
ing  Hood,”  of  some  four  or  five  pages  in  length,  and  require  pupils 
to  read  it  and  then  condense  it  to  a  page  and  a  half  or  two  pages  of 
manuscript,  and  give  the  salient  facts  of  the  story.  A  great  deal  of 
this  kind  of  reading  and  reproduction  can  be  given  to  pupils  well 
along  in  intermediate  and  beginning  advanced  work.  And,  it  is  the 
very  best  way  of  teaching  idioms  and  every-day  expressions.  I 
would  rather  trust,  for  purposes  of  teaching,  good  stories,  with 
idioms  naturally  and  pointedly  put,  than  all  the  drill  work  on  idioms 
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from  phrase  books  and  collections  of  idioms  that  could  possibly  be 
given. 

Fables  are  not  so  easily  handled  as  folk  and  fairy  tales.  They 
are  not  so  interesting  at  first  sight,  and  are  rather  subtle,  and  deaf 
children  as  a  rule,  I  think,  do  not  take  kindly  to  them  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  But  as  soon  as  they  get  the  idea  that  the  object  of  the  story 
is  to  point  a  moral,  they  like  them  much  better.  The  teacher  will 
have  to  help  them  see  the  moral  at  first,  but  a  little  later,  if  required 
to  stick  at  it,  they  can  search  it  out  without  any  help.  For  instance: 
After  you  have  given  the  story  of  the  farmer  who.  offered  in  turn  a 
bundle  of  sticks  to  each  of  his  quarrelsome  sons  to  be  broken,  and 
upon  their  failure  to  do  so,  gave  them  each  a  single  stick  which  was 
easily  broken,  and  have  dwelt  upon  the  moral  that  there  is  strength 
in  union,  then  follow  it  up  in  a  few  days  with  the  story  of  the  four 
bulls  in  the  same  pasture  whom  a  lion  from  afar  off  desired  for  his 
prey,  and  who,  realizing  that  the  four  together  were  more  than  a 
match  for  him,  managed  to  set  them  quarreling  so  that  they  sepa¬ 
rated,  and,  when  that  was  accomplished,  easily  made  a  meal  of  each. 
If  it  is  a  good  class  they  will  see  the  similarity  of  the  stories  very 
quickly,  but  if  it  is  a  slow  one,  it  may  take  an  unspeakably  long  time 
for  them  to  see  it.  But  do  not  tell  them ;  keep  the  facts  of  the  story 
before  them,  ask  them  questions,  do  anything  at  all  but  tell  them  the 
point.  They  will  get  it  after  a  while;  even  the  fellow  whom  you 
thought  a  dolt  will  surprise  you  in  the  end.  And  after  he  has  got 
this  one,  he  will  be  twice  as  able  and  as  quick  to  get  the  next  one. 
Just  here  let  me  say  that  perhaps  one  fault  with  some  of  us  teachers 
of  the  deaf  is  that  we  do  not  believe  enough  in  our  pupils.  We  do 
not  believe  them  capable  of  searching  out  meanings  for  themselves, 
even  though  the  language  in  which  the  meanings  are  clothed  has 
never  been  drilled  upon.  We  explain  too  much.  In  fact,  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  in  our  ardor  to  make  things  clear  we  explain  all  the 
sense  and  emphasis  right  out  of  the  story.  We  should  let  the  pupils 
think  for  themselves  more;  we  should  let  them  reason  and  infer. 
And,  in  giving  them  fables,  you  give  them  a  very  good  chance  to  do 
this. 

Nature  stories  claim  a  share  of  attention.  The  life  story  of  the 
bee  or  frog  is  quite  interesting  to  most  children,  and,  in  learning 
such  stories,  they  come  into  touch  in  a  more  sympathetic  way  with 
the  great  spirit  of  life  everywhere  about  them.  And,  to  digress  a 
little,  except  by  teaching  deaf  children  to  read,  we  can  do  little  more 
for  them  than  to  lead  them  into  harmony  with  nature  and  into  an 
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unbounded  appreciation  of  her  wondrous  secrets,  for,  in  the  lonelier 
years  of  their  after-school  life,  the  changing  seasons,  the  shifting 
sky,  the  far-off  hills,  the  hangbird’s  nest,  and  the  violet  will  be  com¬ 
panions  between  whom  and  them  there  will  always  be  a  means  of 
communication. 

Historical  and  biographical  stories  have  a  very  large  interest 
for  deaf  children,  and  form  a  background  for  the  teaching  of  history 
as  such.  In  fact,  they  are  so  much  a  part  of  history  teaching  that  I 
need  give  them  no  special  mention. 

Bible  stories  have  a  place,  too,  and  I  would  plead  that,  in  telling 
them,  the  language  of  the  Bible  be  used  as  far  as  possible,  especially 
those  in  the  New  Testament.  There  is  always  something  garish 
about  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Our  Saviour  in  modern,  every-day 
English,  and  it  is  positively  hideous  when  adapted,  as  I  have  seen  it, 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  extenuation  of  this,  let  me  say  that  if  the 
language  of  the  Bible  is  ever  to  mean  anything  to  them  they  must 
begin  to  familiarize  themselves  with  it  in  school. 

As  the  work  progresses  mythological  tales  may  take  the  place  of 
fairy  and  folk  tales.  In  our  own  school  we  use  “Old  Greek  Stories,” 
by  James  Baldwin,  They  are  beautiful  little  stories,  beautifully 
told.  They  can  be  used  primarily  as  reading  lessons.  Let  them  be 
read  during  the  evening  study  hour,  and  be  reproduced  in  the  school¬ 
room  in  a  condensed  form.  A  good  class  can  easily  do  a  story  of 
this  kind  four  or  five  pages  in  length  if  they  are  carefully  led  up  to 
it.  In  this  way  also  Scudder’s  “Book  of  Legends”  may  be  used.  It 
contains  “The  Wandering  Jew,”  “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  “The 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,”  and  many  another  fanciful  tale. 

Following  these  may  come  such  stories  as  “The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow”  (a  very  good  abridged  form  of  which  may  be  had 

in  Baldwin’s  - -  Reader),  “Dog  of  Flanders,”  and  the  stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Roundtable.  But  by  this  time 
our  pupils  are  beginning  to  study  literature,  and  the  humble  term  of 
story  work  is  no  longer  used. 

But  before  we  leave  the  subject  let  me  say  a  little  more.  I  would 
advocate  that  very  early  the  teacher  begin  to  employ  in  her  stories 
such  language  as  she  would  employ  in  teaching  a  class  of  hearing 
children.  Be  sure  that  the  stories  are  interesting,  and  that  the  sense 
of  them  is  not  beyond  the  children’s  grasp,  and  then  go  ahead.  Use 
idioms  wherever  they  fit  and  any  verb  forms  that  are  needed  to  make 
sense,  and  do  not  worry  because  the  language  used  could  not  be  well 
put  in  the  five  states.  Take  care,  take  very  good  care  of  the  sense, 
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and  you  will  find  that  the  language  will  do  a  great  deal  toward 
taking  care  of  itself. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  after  I  have 
given  a  story  to  ask  questions  about  it ;  that  is,  if  my  class  is  beyond 
the  primary  department.  If  I  do,  the  class  comes  to  depend  upon 
the  questions  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  the  story,  and  without  them 
they  are  unable  to  sense  it  at  all.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  pupils  away 
from  depending  upon  questions  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  to  teach 
them  to  grasp  the  story  as  a  whole  from  the  lips  or  from  the  printed 
page.  After  the  story  has  been  understood  and  reproduced  bv  the 
class,  I  think  the  subject-matter  of  it  may  well  form  a  basis  for  some 
drill  work  in  questions  and  answers,  but  I  should  not  make  the  ques¬ 
tions  a  part  of  the  development  of  the  story. 

The  question  of  marking  reproduced  stories  is  not  a  serious  one 
with  primary  and  intermediate  teachers,  but  it  is  a  very  serious  one 
with  advanced  teachers.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  being  a 
martyr  to  a  blue  pencil.  I  do  not  believe  in  going  through  each 
paper  that  is  handed  in  and  shaping  it  up  in  every  point  where  it  is 
deficient.  If  I  attempted  to  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  give  as 
much  story  work  as  my  classes  are  able  to  do,  I  should  find,  I  am 
afraid,  that  all  my  waking  hours  were  occupied  in  marking.  Nor 
do  I,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  in  discarding  work  without  some 
attention  being  paid  to  it. 

A  good  plan,  I  have  found,  is  to  go  through  papers  at  a  glance, 
as  it  were.  If  a  paper  is  hopelessly  bad,  I  write  across  it,  “You  do 
not  understand  the  story.  Do  it  over  again,”  and  jot  down  the  name 
of  the  pupil  who  has  given  me  the  paper  on  a  pad  that  I  have  by  me 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  story  is  handed  in  in  good  shape,  I 
mark  off  his  name.  If  a  paper  is  good  as  to  thought,  but  “deaf- 
mutey”  as  to  language,  I  mark  it  “Poor  in  language — again.”  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  I  offer  no  help  to  the  pupil  who  has  given  me  the 
paper,  for  it  is  the  result  of  careless,  hurried  work.  And  if  the  pupil 
is  allowed  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  this  matter,  his  next  story 
will  be  well  done  at  first.  If  a  paper  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  good, 
but  has  a  few  slips,  as  in  the  use  of  a  when-clause  and  a  period  after 
it,  I  enclose  the  mistake,  usually  uncorrected,  in  brackets,  and  the 
pupil  understands  that  he  is  to  write  the  correct  form  twenty-five 
times  and  hand  it  in  to  me.  If  a  paper  is  paragraphed  or  punctuated 
badly,  I  make  note  of  it,  and  require  it  to  be  done  again.  If  a  mis¬ 
take  occurs  which  shows  plainly  that  the  pupil  making  it,  or  maybe 
the  whole  class,  needs  drill  upon  a  certain  point,  I  underline  the  mis- 
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take  and  write  ‘'see  me”  above  it.  The  next  day  in  class  the  “see 
mes”  are  all  attended  to.  I  do  not  try  to  have  any  story  perfectly 
done — children  should  not  be  expected  to  do  things  perfectly — but  I 
do  try  to  make  each  story  a  little  more  perfect  than  the  last  one. 

Now,  let  me  put  in  a  plea  for  a  thing  which,  properly  speaking, 
may  not  be  a  part  of  my  subject  at  all — that  is,  poetry  for  deaf  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  make  bold  to  mention  it  on  the  ground 
that  a  story  may  be  told  in  poetry.  I  make  the  plea  for  it  because 
■deaf  children  like  it,  just  as  they  like  to  dance  and  clap  their  hands 
in  unison,  and  because  it  gives  them  a  more  natural  development. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  orally  conducted  chapel  services 
knows  how  quickly  the  children  respond  when  some  hymn  with  a 
swing  to  it,  as  “Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,”  is  announced.  I  do 
feel  quite  sure  that  they  have  a  keen  relish  for  the  steady  beat  of 
syllable  upon  syllable,  and  for — yes,  I  will  say  it — poetic  expression. 
I  was  once  teaching  a  class  that  little  poem  of  Stevenson’s  where  the 
moon-lady  came  and  picked  all  the  star-daisies  out  of  the  sky  at 
night,  so  that  at  morning  not  a  daisy  was  left,  and  when  I  had  fin¬ 
ished  and  looked  to  see  if  my  class  had  appreciated  it,  one  little  girl — - 
and  she  had  been  born  deaf — said,  her  eyes  half  closed  by  the  fancy 
upon  her,  “It  is  just  like  a  fairy  story.”  The  same  little  girl  and 
the  same  class  a  little  later  in  their  career  entered  without  any  hesi¬ 
tation  into  the  wild,  reckless,  daring  measures  of  “Oh,  young  Loch- 
invar  is  come  out  of  the  west,”  and  laughed  uproariously  when  “The 
bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume.”  Especially 
would  I  plead  for  the  simple  poems  that  describe  nature  which  are 
to  be  found  in  children’s  readers.  They  heighten  the  children’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  nature,  I  am  sure,  and  give  them  expression  for  the 
feelings  that  rise  whenever  they  are  minded  to  behold  her. 


CULTURAL  STUDIES  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

By  Emma  Roberts,  Instructor  in  the  Schooe  Ror  the  Dear, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  certain  amount  of  theory  is  necessary  for  any  work  that  is 
to  have  continuous  results,  so  results  may  reasonably  presuppose  a 
working  theory;  but  today  I  shall  speak  only  of  results  brought 
about  in  third  and  fourth  grade  classes. 

Each  year  in  a  progressive  school  finds  more  or  less  experiment 
going  on,  though  probably  the  word  experiment  is  not  used  pub- 
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licly.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades ; 
those  grades  of  such  continuous  drill  that  often  they  are  somewhat 
dreaded  by  teachers,  because  the  need  for  drill  is  so  apparent,  and 
it  must  be  so  continually  kept  up,  that  the  question  of  interesting  the 
class  is  often  so  overshadowed  by  the  necessity  of  insisting  upon  the 
correct  expression  of  the  work  in  hand  that  it  becomes  narrow¬ 
ing,  and  often  the  pupils’  outlook  seems  to  be  bounded  by  the 
■ 

four  walls  of  the  school-room ;  and  at  the  most,  the  limit  of  interest 
is  only  the  length  of  the  railroad  between  the  school  and  the  child’s 
home,  which  is  generally  within  the  state  limits.  So  the  question  of 
having  supplementary  work  of  a  nature  to  take  the  children  into  the 
life  of  others,  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  great  human  interests  of  the 
round  world  and  to  human  nature  all  around  the  world,  is  one  to 
which  thought  should  be  given  as  early  as  possible  in  school  life. 
Yet  it  must  be  in  a  simple  and  familiar  way,  remembering  the  old 
adage  that  “Like  seeks  like,”  or,  as  we  may  express  it,  that  children 
like  other  children. 

Two  years  ago  when  our  third  and  fourth  grade  teachers  en¬ 
tered  their  class-rooms  in  September,  and  found  on  the  walls  a  map 
of  the  state,  one  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  world,  and  also 
a  globe,  curiosity  arose  as  to  whether  travel  classes  were  to  be 
conducted,  and  if  so,  how  far  we  were  to  go.  The  reply  was  that 
we  were  to  take  those  children  around  the  world. 

Any  trip  depends  for  its  success  largely  upon  the  personnel  of 
the  party.  As  in  the  third  grades  we  are  accompanied  by  Jane 
Andrews’  seven  little  sisters,  and  in  the  fourth  grades  each  and 
all  of  them  are  still  with  us,  we  are  practically  sure  of  the  result. 

The  introduction  of  the  class  to  these  children  must  be  some¬ 
what  slow.  In  the  third  grade,  until  Christmas,  the  maps  are  used 
largely  as  busy  work  and  rewards,  the  children  of  their  own  accord 
finding  the  location  of  the  school  and  of  their  own  homes  on  the 
state  map.  The  shape  of  the  state  and  its  location  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  difference  in  the  proportions  on  the  two  maps,  being 
shown.  Then  the  general  shape  of  the  United  States,  both  in  the 
single  map,  and  in  that  of  the  world,  and  also  on  the  globe.  All 
this,  given  as  rewards  for  drill-work  well  done,  is  easily  remembered 
and  fixes  proportion  and  direction  quite  as  easily  as  does  the  plan  of 
the  teacher’s  desk,  the  school-room,  etc.,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
much  more  interesting. 

When  we  come  to  the  introduction  of  the  children,  we  generally 
begin  with  the  -Little  Brown  Baby.  The  story  has  been  condensed, 
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yet  with  suitable  additions,  as  you  may  see  by  our  texts ;  and  in  the 
Oral  classes  may  be  given  as  a  speech-reading  exercise,  accompanied 
by  the  map  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  her  home  was  somewhere 
in  South  America.  Then  for  a  few  days  the  class  is  questioned  a 
few  minutes  every  day  on  this  story,  stress  being  placed  on  her  direc¬ 
tion  from  us  and  our  direction  from  her.  The  stencil  illustrating  it 
is  put  on  the  wall  slate  with  colored  crayons.  This  is  the  general 
method  used  with  all  the  stories.  The  seven  stencil  pictures  are  left 
on  the  wall  slate,  doing  double  duty,  as  they  are  used  for  comparison 
of  the  stories,  and  are  also  a  very  suitable  school-room  decoration. 

In  the  fourth  grade  each  story  is  enlarged  as  to  detail  and  appli¬ 
cation,  but  the  general  method  is  the  same. 

Now  what  is  the  result  of  this  supplementary  work,  for  such 
it  is.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  the  children  out  of  their  own  narrow 
world,  and  early  in  their  career  shows  them  another.  There  is  no 
teacher  in  this  work  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  lament  the  self- 
centered  life  of  her  pupils.  More  than  anything  we  have  found  this 
opens  the  way  for  them  into  the  g"*eat  world  of  human  interest. 

As  they  learn  that  Agoonack  did  not  go  to  school,  because  there 
was  no  school  for  her ;  that  Gemila  must  be  continually  on  the 
move,  because  water  and  grass  are  scarce  in  the  desert,  their  sym¬ 
pathies  are  called  out,  and  they  begin  to  compare  their  own  condi¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  girls  in  these  stories,  to  their  own  great  content. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  a  new  thought  awaken  in  a  child’s 
mind.  And  last  winter,  when  the  third  of  these  stories  was  given, 
the  very  smallest  of  the  third-grade  pupils  jumped  up,  seized  the 
globe,  and  turning  it  around,  touching  every  part  of  it  with  her  , 
finger,  she  said:  “Girls,  girls,  girls,  girls.”  We  knew  that  she  had 
stepped  out  into  a  large  world,  inhabited  by  girls,  with  all  of  whom 
she  had  a  common  interest.  And  this  was  shown  in  the  fourth 
grades  when  one  of  the  pupils  asked  if  Pen-se,  the  Chinese  Sister, 
sold  fish  to  Mrs.  Mills  at  Cheefoo.  Mrs.  Mills  visited  us  when  she 
was  last  in  this  country  and  the  child  remembered  her.  Without 
hesitation  we  have  Pen-se  call  on  Mrs.  Mills  once  a  week,  and  next 
year  we  may  have  a  deaf  cousin  of  hers  at  Mrs.  Mills’  school. 

Then  too  this  work,  more  than  anything  we  have  tried,  has 
helped  solve  the  problem  of  awakening  an  interest  in  books  and 
starting  third-grade  pupils  in  intelligent  reading. 

One  of  the  children  in  this  grade  is  a  day  pupil,  and  the  morning 
after  she  had  had  the  story  of  Agoonack,  she  brought  a  book  to 
school  in  which  was  a  picture  of  an  Eskimo  girl.  That  started  the 
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others,  and  since  then  books  in  the  school-house  library  are  searched 
with  real  interest,  and  moreover  they  are  read,  as  was  found  when 
an  expression  used  in  answer  to  a  question  in  written  work  was  cor¬ 
rected,  and  three  of  the  class  brought  books  in  which  this  expression 
was  found,  and  proudly  showed  it  in  actual  print ;  and  they  felt  that 
they  had  scored  a  great  point  when  their  right  to  use  it  was  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

The  illustrated  weekly  papers  and  the  magazines,  if  obtainable, 
are  searched  for  pictures  bearing  on  these  subjects,  and  it  is  a  proud 
day  for  a  pupil  when  he  or  she  can  bring  a  new  one  to  school  and 
hang  it  in  the  proper  place. 

This  work  touches  our  school  life  at  all  points.  In  language 
the  drill  work  is  half  solved.  Why,  because  they  become  of  thrilling 
interest  as  they  think  out  the  answers  from  these  stories,  and  here  it 
is  we  find  that  Jeanette  and  Louise  are  their  real  ideals,  because  they 
go  to  school  and  learn,  as  the  children  say,  and  that  their  sym¬ 
pathies  are  all  with  Agoonack  because  oil  is  part  of  her  daily  diet, 
and  it  is  then  we  learn  that  the  oil  our  pupils  know  is  nearly  all  of 
the  castor  variety.  So  we  do  not  wonder  at  their  sympathy  for  the 
Eskimo  maiden. 

We  also  find  that  boy  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over,  for 
they  like  to  play  that  they  are  Gemila  and  Ali,  because,  to  use  their 
expression,  it  is  just  the  same  as  a  show  with  the  tents  and  camels. 

The  teacher  is  never  at  a  loss  for  interesting  matter  for  speech¬ 
reading  drills,  and  these  foreign  names  and  places  make  fine  speech 
work  and  chart  drills,  and  the  whole  thing  is  geography. 

Moreover,  it  correlates  with  other  branches  of  school  work. 
Our  art  teacher  most  kindly  worked  with  us  as  you  may  see  from  the 
illustrations.  Drawing  a  picture  of  these  children  from  a  descrip¬ 
tion  is  a  pleasant  variety  when  the  class  is  tired  of  describing  a 
picture,  and  the  result  is  quite  as  certain  to  show  accuracy,  both  in 
detail  of  knowledge  and  in  expression,  only  it  is  in  a  different  way. 

The  latest  third-grade  development,  as  a  result  of  this  work, 
was  the  demanding  of  what  the  children  themselves  have  named 
“map  stories,”  that  is,  stories  that  are  located  in  a  definite  place. 
For  instance,  the  story  in  Far  and  Near,  of  Bessie  and  her  mother 
going  on  a  train  and  Bessie  losing  her  hat,  is  now  called  a  book  story 
and  is  received  with  scorn.  But  when  Bessie  and  her  mother  are 
on  a  train  going  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago,  it  becomes  a  map 
story  and  is  welcomed,  because  they  can  pull  down  the  map  and 
find  the  places  and  the  directions. 
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It  also  awakens  thought  as  to  the  kind  of  stories  they  wish 
to  have,  as  we  found  when  several  small  boys  informed  us  day  after 
day  that  cowboys  live  in  the  west,  and  they  kept  this  up  until  a  thril¬ 
ling  cowboy  story  was  given  them.  And  we  find  that  in  the  future 
we  shall  have  to  intersperse  stories  of  foreign  boys.  For  in  the 
school  world,  as  in  the  business  world,  the  supply  should  be  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  as  the  apperceptive  faculty  is  trained  boys  must 
have  their  own  kind  to  whom  they  may  apply  the  knowledge  gained, 
as  well  as  the  girls. 

So  much  for  third-grade  results.  What  of  those  in  the  fourth 
grades?  An  increasing  interest  in  reading;  a  somewhat  surprising 
knowledge  of  the  products  of  various  climates ;  an  acquaintance  with 
the  names,  location,  and  shape  of  the  continents  andi  oceans ;  a 
realization  of  the  differences  of  race  and  habits,  as  one  fourth-grade 
class  showed,  when  they  wrote  their  own  stories  of  an  American 
girl ;  an  intelligent  interest  in  simple  stories  of  travel ;  a  desire  for 
collecting  foreign  post  cards,  knowing  that  they  are  foreign ;  the 
interested  use  of  the  dictionary,  though  this  really  begins  in  the 
third  grade  when  they  hunt  up  the  pictures  of  the  strange  animals ;  a 
fine  experience  in  letter  writing,  as  they  write  letters  to  these  Seven 
Sisters — the  teacher  writing  her  reply.  And  here  is  a  pitfall  for  the 
teacher.  On  the  first  day  of  school  one  of  the  fourth-grade  teachers 
put  a  letter  on  the  wall  slate,  purporting  to  be  written  to  the  class 
by  Agoonack.  One  of  the  boys  promptly  laughed  at  it.  On  being 
asked  his  reason,  he  said  that  the  term  before  she  had  told  them  that 
Agoonack  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  he  knew  that  no  one 
could  learn  to  write  such  a  letter  in  three  months.  So  the  teacher 
must  keep  wide-awake  as  to  these  replies. 

With  all  this  there  is  that  intangible  broadening  of  ideas  and 
ideals  for  which  we  are  working  and  which  is  so  hard  to  definitely 
explain.  This  was  clearly  shown  when  a  gentleman,  who  was  born 
in  Siam,  and  had  spent  his  early  boyhood  there,  gave  a  lecture  to  our 
pupils.  The  children  in  these  grades  showed  almost  more  interest 
in  the  details  of  his  story  than  those  in  the  upper  classes.  In  fact, 
one  third-grade  class  showed  so  much  enthusiasm  and  so  much  real 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  told  them,  that,  on  the  principle  of 
striking  while  the  iron  was  hot,  the  teacher  worked  all  the  next  day 
on  what  might  be  called  Siamese  lines.  All  her  illustrations  and 
stories  being  placed  there,  even  to  the  problems  in  arithmetic,  and 
she  afterwards  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  the  whole  school  year. 
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Our  experience  as  to  the  benefits  from  this  work  on  the  fifth- 
grade  classes  is  limited  as  yet,  as  the  work  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  when  the  classes  were  doing  their  fourth-grade  work. 
Yet  the  fifth-grade  teachers  say  that  with  their  classes  this  year 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  them  understand  the  different  races 
and  their  dispersion ;  climate  and  products  were  already  practically 
known.  Much  detail  work  was  shortened,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  work 
in  geography  was  much  simplified. 

I  have  only  touched  on  the  results  of  this  work.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  to  it  with  great  interest,  seeing  where  we  can  improve  on  what 
we  have  done,  and  feeling  sure  that,  through  this  kind  of  work, 
our  children  will  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  heart  of 
things — the  interest  that  there  is  in  the  touch  with  humanity. 


In  the  afternoon  at  3  o’clock  there  was  presented  in  the  College 
Auditorium  a  pleasing  entertainment  by  pupils  of  the  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lic  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  consisting  of  gymnastic  drills  with 
dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs,  two  piano  solos,  a  recitation,  a  spring 
dance  and  May  pole,  and  a  Dutch  dance,  followed  by  a  play : 
Act  I.  Before  the  war — a  scene  on  Boston  Common ;  ball  drill ;  Act 
II.  After  the  war — a  colonial  party,  ending  with  Washington’s  fare¬ 
well  speech  to  the  army. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Winnie,  State  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  of  Wisconsin.  The  paper,  which 
was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  follows : 


THE  WISCONSIN  DAY  SCHOOES  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

By  A.  J.  Winnie,  State  Inspector  oe  Schooes  eor  the  Deae, 

Madison,  Wis. 

I  heard  a  young  man  deliver  an  address  a  few  weeks  ago,  who 
arose  and  began  in  this  manner :  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  my  re¬ 
marks  this  evening  will  be  short  but  brief.”  He  expressed  my  sen¬ 
timents  exactly  this  afternoon.  I  assure  you  that  my  remarks  will 
be  short. 

I  do  not  intend  this  afternoon  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  Day 
School  movement  in  Wisconsin — for  it  is  with  the  Day  Schools  that 
I  am  connected — but  I  do  wish  to  tell,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  already  know,  what  provision  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Oral  Day  Schools.  There  are 
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twenty-two  of  these  schools  in  existence,  located  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  cities  and  villages  at  the  centers  of  population  in  our  State. 
The  State  appropriates  $150  for  each  child  enrolled  in  one  of  these 
schools  for  180  days  during  the  year.  It  also  provides  that  the  par¬ 
ents  or  guardians  of  deaf  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  who 
are  incapacitated  from  attending  public  school  because  of  this  deaf¬ 
ness,  shall  send  such  children  to  some  school  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  for  at  least  eight  months  during  the  year.  Through  the 
efforts  of  all  those  interested  in  the  public  Day  Schools  of  our  State 
a  law  was  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  providing  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  an  extra  $100  for  the  payment  of  board  of  those  children 
who  do  not  live  in  the  cities  where  the  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  are 
located,  but  who  wish  to  attend  the  school. 

These  schools  are  purely  Oral,  and  are  connected  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  day-school  system  of  the  cities  or  villages  in  which  they  are 
located.  I  mean  by  this  that  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  public 
school  system  as  any  hearing  departments.  They  are  supervised  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  managed  by  the  school  board,  and 
are  housed  in  the  same  building  with  the  hearing  children.  This 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  mingle  with  the  children  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  departments  on  the  playground  at  recess  time,  and  before  and 
after  school.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  these  schools  is 
that  they  permit  75  per  cent  of  the  children  who  attend  them  to  re¬ 
main  at  home  with  their  parents  while  receiving  their  education. 

Now,  one  word  concerning  the  lantern  slides  which  I  have 
brought  with  me.  They  were  not  prepared  especially  for  an  au¬ 
dience  of  this  character,  but  rather  to  overcome  a  difficulty  which 
we  have  to  contend  with  so  much  in  Wisconsin.  So  many  parents 
of  deaf  children  seem  to  feel  that  if  they  allow  the  fact  that  they 
have  such  children  to  become  known,  it  is  going  to  work  some  hard¬ 
ship  on  them,  either  by  having  these  children  taken  away  from  home 
or  by  being  embarrassed  otherwise.  In  consequence  of  this  they 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  these  children,  and  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  their  neighbors  and  friends  to  prevent  their  giving  this 
information  to  the  proper  authorities.  Hence,  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  an  illustrated  lecture.  Since  I  could  not  bring  people  to  the  deaf 
schools  so  that  they  might  see  what  was  being  done  there,  I  might 
at  least  take  the  pictures  of  these  schools  to  the  parents  and  friends 
of  these  deaf  children,  and  in  this  way  acquaint  them  with  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  So  I  have  taken  my  camera  with  me  on  my  various 
trips  about  the  State,  and  when  I  have  found  something  that  I 
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thought  would  be  interesting  to  the  parents  or  friends  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  children  I  have  taken  a  photograph  of  it.  From  these 
photographs  I  have  prepared  the  lantern  slides.  I  hope  by  means 
of  this  illustrated  talk  to  interest  many  people  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  who  otherwise  would  know  nothing  about  it. 

The  Milwaukee  school  is  the  largest  Day  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  the  State,  having  an  enrollment  for  the  past  year  of  81.  The 
Eau  Claire  school  ranks  next  to  Milwaukee  in  size,  having  an  en¬ 
rollment  the  past  year  of  30.  I  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  strongest  of  the  Day  School  features  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
children  enrolled  are  able  to  remain  at  home.  The  following  inci¬ 
dent,  I  feel  sure,  will  make  it  evident  that  such  is  the  case:  About 
two  years  ago  the  father  and  mother  of  a  little  deaf  girl  named 
Sarah,  residing  in  the  city  of  Rice  Lake,  were  becoming  very 
anxious  about  her  education.  They  were  dreading  the  day  when  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  send  her  away  to  school.  They 
finally  hit  upon  the  idea  of  establishing  a  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
their  own  city.  They  worked  very  earnestly  toward  this  end,  and 
their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  Little  Sarah  was  about 
six  years  of  age  when  she  entered  school,  and  was  unable  to  say  a 
word.  The  teacher  of  this  school  told  me  that  after  the  school  had 
been  in  progress  for  about  a  month  the  father  of  little  Sarah  made 
a  visit  to  her  room  one  day.  When  Sarah  saw  her  father  enter  the 
room  she  ran  over  to  him,  and,  putting  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
said,  “Papa,  I  love  you.”  I  am  certain  you  will  all  agree  that  a 
school  of  that  kind  is  worth  while. 

A  year  ago,  when  visiting  the  Eau  Claire  school  one  morning, 
I  noticed  a  little  fellow  about  four  years  of  age  in  the  school,  who 
was  crying  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  It  seemed  that  this  was  his 
first  or  second  day  in  school,  and  his  grief  at  being  parted  from  his 
mother  and  home  was  very  much  in  evidence.  The  thought  came 
to  me  that  while  his  grief  was  so  great  because  of  being  separated 
from  his  mother  for  only  a  day,  still  he  was  indeed  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  return  to  his  home  every  evening  where  he  might  still 
be  one  of  the  family  group,  and  that  these  relationships  might  be 
continued  during  his  school  course.  I  had  a  picture  taken  of  this 
little  boy  at  this  time  in  his  attitude  of  dejection.  Several  months 
afterward,  when  I  visited  this  same  school,  I  found  a  great  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  little  fellow.  He  was  perfectly  happy  with  his 
school  life,  and  all  signs  of  tears  had  disappeared.  I  took  another 
photograph  of  him,  and  made  a  lantern  slide  from  it  so  that  I  might 
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show  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  him  inside  of  three  or  four 
months. 

Doubtless  many  of  you  read  in  the  Association  Review  for 
February  a  paper  written  by  Miss  Mary  Hagan,  of  Stevens  Point, 
which  was  read  at  the  last  annual  State  Teachers’  Meeting  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Day  School  for  the  Deaf.  It  has 
been  her  ambition  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  she  is  totally  deaf  herself  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
teach  in  an  Oral  school.  During  her  training  in  school  Miss  Hagan 
has  acquired  several  accomplishments.  She  is  very  skillful  indeed  in 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  makes  her  own  clothing  and  does  work 
for  others.  Her  desire  now  is  to  get  an  education,  and  it  is  possible 
that  with  the  new  law  already  referred  to,  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  board  of  non-resident  pupils  in  the  Day  Schools  for  the 
Deaf,  she  may  be  able  to  go  to  Milwaukee  and  attend  the  high 
school,  which  maintains  a  department  for  the  deaf. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  visited  the  Fond  du  Lac  school,  and  found 
there  a  boy  whom  I  had  not  seen  on  previous  visits  to  this  school. 
This  boy  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  totally  deaf.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  found  that  a  few  months  before  my  visit  he  had  been 
stricken  with  scarlet  fever,  and  that  upon  his  recovery  from  the 
fever  his  hearing  was  absolutely  gone.  He  had  been  transferred 
from  the  hearing  school  to  the  school  for  the  deaf,  and  was  there 
making  satisfactory  progress.  Of  course,  he  had  not  lost  his  speech, 
and  he  will  continue  to  have  his  speech  kept  up.  Upon  a  later  visit 
I  found  that  he  was  becoming  fairly  skillful  in  lip-reading. 

Another  feature  .that  we  make  much  of,  as  you  have  noticed 
in  the  exercises  this  afternoon,  is  the  work  in  rhythm.  We  find  that 
the  deaf  are  very  sensitive  to  vibrations.  They  seem  to  respond  to 
vibrations  the  same  as  hearing  people,  if  you  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  find  in  consequence  of  this  fact  that  many  schools  for 
the  deaf  throughout  the  State  are  furnished  with  pianos.  It  seems 
rather  odd,  upon  entering  a  school  for  the  deaf,  to  see  a  piano,  but 
this  instrument  is  there  because  the  piano  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
means  of  developing  this  idea  of  rhythm  in  the  child.  The  child 
may  receive  the  vibrations  through  the  floor  or  by  coming  into  direct 
contact  with  the  piano.  This  work  in  rhythm  tends  to  give  the 
child  control  of  his  muscles,  and  helps  to  make  him  as  free  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  those  mannerisms  which  are  so  peculiar  to  those  who  do 
not  hear.  Various  exercises  are  given  to  the  children,  such  as  calis¬ 
thenics,  fancy  steps,  and  dancing.  We  are  not  in  the  least  afraid 
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of  these  children  being  carried  away  with  the  society  dance.  In 
many  of  the  schools  I  have  found  the  pupils  entirely  up-to-date  in 
their  rhythm  work,  even  to  enjoying  the  barn  dance.  In  one  school, 
of  which  I  have  prepared  a  lantern  slide,  one  of  the  boys  is  conduct¬ 
ing  an  exercise  in  calisthenics,  following  the  time,  which  is  being 
measured  out  to  him  by  a  metronome  placed  where  he  can  see  it. 
An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  It 

X 

seems  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  teacher  to  take  the  children 
to  the  kindergarten  department,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  room  for 
the  deaf,  in  order  that  she  might  give  them  their  work  in  rhythm. 
It  happened  that  one  day  they  were  having  some  waltz  time,  and  the 
children  were  counting  one,  two,  three,  with  the  accent  upon  the  one, 
while  the  waltz  was  being  played  upon  the  piano.  One  of  the  little 
girls  in  the  class  lives  on  a  farm  outside  of  the  city,  and  goes  home 
at  night  and  comes  back  in  the  morning.  She  is  required  to  milk 
several  cows  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  evening.  The  next 
day  after  this  work  in  rhythm  already  referred  to,  she  came  back  to 
school  in  the  morning  and  said  to  the  teacher,  “Miss  Dean,  I  milked 
last  night  to  one,  two,  three.”  I  felt  that  she  was  certainly  laying 
hold  of  the  practical  side  of  the  rhythm  work.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  did  not  take  a  little  of  the  drudgery  out  of  the  milking. 

Very  much  is  made  of  manual  training  for  the  boys  and  sewing 
and  domestic  science  for  the  girls.  The  majority  of  the  cities  and 
villages  in  which  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  located  have  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  in  connection  with  their  public  school 
systems.  The  children  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  share  in  this  work 
the  same  as  the  hearing  children.  In  many  instances  the  children 
rank  with  the  highest  in  the  class.  I  have  in  mind  a  boy  in  the 
Green  Bay  school,  which  I  visited  about  the  middle  of  this  last  year. 
This  boy  was  taking  work  in  manual  training  with  one  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  classes.  He  told  me  that  he  stood  next  to  the  highest  in  manual 
training  in  his  last  report.  He  felt  somewhat  disappointed  over 
this,  and  told  me  that  he  expected  to  stand  highest  in  the  next  re¬ 
port.  This  boy  is  very  original  in  whatever  he  has  to  say.  He  has 
some  decided  ideas  of  his  own.  He  was  a  strong  Taft  man  at  the 
last  Presidential  campaign,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  father  and  all 
of  his  brothers  were  strong  Bryan  men.  He  did  not  think  much  of 
Bryan,  he  said,  but  said  that  Taft  was  all  right. 

A  boy  in  the  Wausau  school  had  nearly  finished  a  large  library 
table  when  I  made  my  visit  to  that  school  during  the  middle  of  this 
last  year.  He  stood  by  the  side  of  this  table  and  posed  for  a  pic- 
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ture,  from  which  I  made  the  lantern  slide.  This  boy  will  converse 
upon  almost  any  subject  one  wishes  to  present  to  him.  He  has  con¬ 
siderable  ability  with  his  pencil,  and  is  somewhat  of  a  cartoonist. 

The  supervisor  of  manual  training  in  the  South  Division  High 
School,  the  school  in  which  the  department  for  the  deaf  is  main¬ 
tained,  spoke  to  me  of  a  deaf  boy  in  his  class  by  the  name  of  Emil 
Stern.  He  told  me  that  Emil  was  the  comfort  of  .the  class;  that 
whenever  he  told  him  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  he  knew  that  it 
would  not  only  be  done,  but  that  it  would  be  done  right.  Although 
this  boy  is  deaf,  he  is  able  to  take  the  work  in  one  of  the  regular 
courses  of  the  high  school,  and  one  would  never  guess  that  he  did 
not  hear  what  was  being  said  to  him  in  the  classes.  He  is  an  expert 
lip-reader  and  an  excellent  articulator. 

As  is  shown  by  the  photographs  of  the  deaf  schools,  in  which 
many  of  the  superintendents  and  principals  have  posed  for  a  picture 
with  the  classes,  these  superintendents  and  principals  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  this  special  work.  They  visit  the  schools  for  the  Deaf  as 
faithfully  as  they  visit  any  other  department,  and  are  ready  to  fight, 
if  necessary,  for  the  best  interests  of  these  defective  children..  Not 
only  the  superintendents  and  principals  take  an  interest  in  these 
schools,  but  the  members  of  the  boards  of  education  and  citizens  in 
general  are  ready  to  lend  their  support  to  the  cause. 

Sometimes  we  find  in  the  school  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  is  consid- 
ered  foolish  and  of  low  mentality,  who  is  not  able  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  school.  In  consequence  of  this  the  child  is  neglected, 
becomes  discouraged,  and,  falling  behind  his  class,  he  cares  nothing 
about  the  school.  When  the  case  is  thoroughly  examined  and  ana¬ 
lyzed,  it  is  found  in  many  instances  that  this  child  is  deaf.  He  may 
not  be  totally  deaf,  but  so  deaf  that  he  is  incapacitated  for  attending 
school  and  doing  good  work.  When  he  is  turned  over  to  the  proper 
department  a  great  transformation  takes  place.  The  picture  which 
is  before  you  on  the  screen  is  that  of  a  little  boy  who  was  considered 
foolish  and  incapable  of  doing  good  work  in  the  public  school.  He 
was  not  making  any  progress.  He  was  finally  sent  to  a  School  for 
the  Deaf,  when  it  developed  that  he  possessed  a  very  bright  mind, 
and  Emil  is  one  of  the  star  pupils  in  that  school  today. 

While  25  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  Day  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  during  the  last  year  were  non-resident  children,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  board  in  the  city  or  village  where  the  school 
was  located,  still  they  were  taken  care  of  in  families.  Although 
they  have  been  removed  for  a  time  from  their  own  family  circle, 
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still  they  have  joined  another  family  circle,  and  thus  enjoy  home 
life.  They  are  constantly  associating  with  hearing  people,  and  are 
obliged  to  make  their  way  at  this  early  age  in  the  hearing  world. 
They  are  taught  no  signs  at  all,  and  are  obliged  to  depend  altogether 
upon  speech  and  lip-reading. 

At  a  conference  called  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
House  last  January,  to  discuss  the  problem  of  dependent  children, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  children  from  their  home  while  receiving  an  education,  such 
children  should  be  taken  care  of  in  families.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teachers  in  these  Oral  day  schools  to  see  that  the  non-resident  pupils 
board  in  suitable  homes  and  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  these  homes. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  work 
which  is  being  attempted  in  the  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  but  it  is  late  and  I  must  close.  I  listened  with  interest  to 
the  discussion  this  morning  which  did  not  touch  upon  the  Day 
School  movement  at  all.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  the  questions  with  which  we  would  be  con¬ 
cerned  would  be,  “Shall  it  be  the  Institution  or  the  Day  School?” 
rather  than  “Shall  it  be  more  oralism  or  more  manualism  in  the  in¬ 
stitution?”  The  discussion  this  morning  continually  reminded  me 
of  a  little  story  I  once  heard  of  a  man  who  had  the  habit  of  chewing 
tobacco,  and  wished  to  be  cured  of  his, habit.  He  was  told  that  if 
he  would  use  No-Tobac  he  would  be  cured,  and  this  is  the  way  in 
which  he  took  the  cure :  He  purchased  the  No-Tobac  and  put  a  chew 
of  it  in  one  cheek  and  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  the  other  cheek,  and 
wondered  why  he  was  not  cured. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  i. 

The  Practice  School,  in  session  from  9  to  9.45  a.  m.,  presented 
work  by  pupils  of  the  Chicago  Public  Day  Schools :  Elementary — 
Expression  with  materials,  by  Group  IX,  Jennie  E.  Plumbe,  teacher; 
Plan  Work,  showing  oral  and  written  language,  by  Group  VIII, 
Ruchiel  Mirrielees,  teacher.  Intermediate — Geography,  by  Group 
III,  Clara  Ellen  Newlee,  teacher.  Grammar  Grade — Grammar,  by 
Group  I,  Nora  Belle  Knisely,  teacher.  Mrs.  Mills  also  gave  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  work  with  her  little  Chinese  boy,  Ziao  Fong. 

Then  followed,  from  10  to  10.30,  lessons  in  Melville  Bell  Sym¬ 
bols,  given  to  the  advanced  class  by  Miss  Yale,  and  to  the  beginning 
class  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
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At  10.45  the  meeting  assembled  in  the  Auditorium  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  session,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

After  an  invocation  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  and  a  vocal  solo  by 
Dr.  R.  R.  Pashley,  the  following  papers  and  addresses  were  given: 


SOCIAL  TRAINING  THAT  MAKES  FOR  EFFICIENCY. 

By  Mrs.  Marion  Foster  Washburns,  Chicago,  Irr. 

In  trying  to  think  of  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  found  that  I 
had,  as  it  were,  the  whole  world  to  think  of.  Efficiency  in  itself  is 
such  a  tremendous  word!  And  Social  Training  is  another. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  struck  me  as  being  necessary  for  effi¬ 
ciency  was  the  power  of  communication.  Perhaps  those  of  you  who 
do  freely  communicate  scarcely  realize  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is 
to  our  social  life.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  can  manage  to  exist 
as  individuals  without  much  communication  except  the  communica¬ 
tion  with  nature,  but  the  moment  that  we  begin  to  rise  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  communication  becomes  more  and  more  necessary — it 
has  to  reach  over  wider  and  wider  fields. 

We  have  to  communicate  for  two  reasons.  First,  and  most 
obviously,  because  we  need  the  help  of  others.  We  can’t  perform 
the  simplest  act  of  life,  not  even  the  eating  of  our  breakfast,  except 
by  the  assistance  not  only  of  innumerable  people  in  our  own  house, 
in  our  own  town,  and  in  our  own  country,  but  of  people  from  all 
over  the  earth.  Not  only  so,  but  we  rest  back  upon  the  ages.  To 
the  cooking  of  the  simplest  breakfast  go  centuries  of  consistent  and 
cumulative  effort.  The  stove  over  which  we  cook  our  breakfast 
could  not  exist  until  man  learned  the  processes  of  mining  metal ; 
until  he  learned  how  to  use  fire,  and  then  perfected  this  knowledge, 
generation  after  generation,  until  now  the  factories  turn  out  a  fin¬ 
ished  product.  We  could  not,  therefore,  perform  so  simple  an  act 
as  the  eating  of  our  breakfast  except  we  had  the  power  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  people  who  now  live  and  the  people  who  lived  in 
ages  past. 

Therefore,  the  first  necessity  for  any  man  who  would  be  civil¬ 
ized  is  the  power  to  receive  communications  from  others.  And  in 
proportion  as  that  power  is  widespread  is  the  amount  he  receives 
from  life.  The  savage  who  lives  on  an  Indian  reservation  and  gets 
a  limited  amount  of  provisions  from  the  government,  lives  a  life 
much  less  fully  and  satisfying  than  ours,  just  because  he  receives 
communication  from  a  less  number  of  people. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  to  communicate  also  implies 
that  we  are  able  to  give — and  except  so  far  as  we  give  we  cannot 
get.  This  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  as  the  first  proposition, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  true.  Only  in  proportion  as  we  can  render 
some  service  to  the  race  are  we  in  a  position  to  receive  the  services 
which  the  race  can  render  us.  I  think  now  of  a  young  woman  who 
not  very  long  ago  was  stricken  suddenly  with  paralysis  so  that  she 
could  not  even  speak,  and  her  power  to  receive  was  cut  off  almost 
instantly.  She  had  to  stay  in  one  room  because  it  so  happened  that 
the  paralysis  was  accompanied  with  such  hypersesthesia  that  she 
could  not  be  moved  without  great  pain.  Even  the  number  of  people 
who  spoke  to  her  became  smaller  and  smaller,  because  they  could  get 
no  response.  When  by  degrees  the  paralysis  began  to  wear  off  so 
that  she  could  control  her  vocal  chords,  she  screamed  all  the  time 
for  four  days  for  mere  relief.  The  necessity  of  somehow  or  other 
expressing  her  soul’s  activity,  even  in  that  inarticulate,  in  that  almost 
bestial  way,  was  so  great  that  she  screamed  as  if  she  were  an  auto¬ 
matic  steam  whistle.  Later  she  was  able  to  speak  to  those  about 
her,  to  communicate  her  wants  and  needs,  and  finally  to  express 
some  appreciation  of  their  service,  whereupon  that  service  was  more 
fully  rendered.  It  was,  then,  perfectly  apparent  that  in  proportion 
as  she  gave  she  received. 

This  law  of  giving  and  receiving  is  proved  in  our  bodies  by  the 
act  of  breathing.  We  can  only  take  in  as  much  air  as  we  expire. 
If  we  breathe  out  of  our  lungs  two  quarts  of  air,  let  us  say,  leaving 
a  good  many  air-cells  still  full  of  stale  and  stagnant  air,  it  is  only 
fwo  quarts  that  we  can  take  in,  because  there  is  only  that  capacity 
left,  all  the  rest  of  the  air-cells  being  already  filled  with  stagnant  air. 
It  is  ‘only  in  propertion  as  we  expire  forcibly  and  completely  that  we 
can  take  in  full  and  complete  breaths. 

That  is  only  another  way,  of  course,  of  putting  the  familiar 
educational  truth  that  impression  and  expression  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.  Of  course,  it  is  rather  gratuitous  for  me  to  say  this  to 
all  of  you  whose  life  work  it  is  to  gain  expression,  the  fullest  and 
completest  expression,  from  the  children  whom  you  teach  in  order 
that  they  may  thereby  gain  a  more  full  and  complete  impression ; 
but  I  am  saying  all  of  these  things,  which  I  know  you  know,  not  in 
order  to  inform  you,  but  in  order  to  communicate.  After  all,  one 
of  the  joys  of  life  is  to  hear  somebody  say  from  a  slightly  different 
point  of  view  the  thing  which  we  believe  ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the 
means  of  confirming  and  making  living  a  truth,  and  just  because  I 
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am  not  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  perhaps  it  is  a  comfort  to  you  that  I  see 
so  clearly  and  strongly  the  principle  upon  which  you  all  work. 

I  was  reading  not  very  long  ago  that  the  spoken  word — 
speech — was  the  first  and  most  immediate  form  of  incarnation  of  the 
Divine  Idea.  To  incarnate  this  in  an  act  requires  time,  requires  the 
overcoming  of  the  opposition  of  dull  and  heavy  matter.  The  re¬ 
sistance  of  time  and  space  is  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  universe  or  the  Divine  Spirit  in  us  cannot  im¬ 
mediately  overcome  that  resistance.  Often  when  we  have  an  in¬ 
spiration  for  some  high  line  of  conduct  and  attempt  to  put  it  into 
effect,  we  encounter  so  many  and  such  chilling  obstacles  that  our 
inspiration  is  not  sufficient;  we  can’t  hold  on  to  it;  we  put  it  away 
in  the  region  of  unlived  dreams.  But  if  there  comes  to  us  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  friend  to  whom  we  can  speak,  explaining  what  this  is  that  we 
hold  in  our  heart  and  building  more  definitely  our  conception,  and 
our  friend  takes  up  the  idea,  saying  “That  is  right;  do  it!”  we  are 
much  more  likely,  aren’t  we,  to  be  able  to  realize  that  ideal?  The 
spoken  word,  then,  itself  occupies  an  intermediary  region  and  an 
indispensable  region  between  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  and  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  that  spirit  in  a  definite  form. 

Therefore,  if  any  of  you  in  training  the  deaf  omit  this  impor¬ 
tant  act  of  speech,  you  add  a  tremendous  burden  to  the  disabilities 
under  which  deaf  children  now  labor ;  you  compel  them  to  the  harder 
and  the  more  resistant  forms  of  expression,  and  deny  them  that  in¬ 
termediary  expression  in  which  the  Spirit  is  immediately  incarnated. 

It  is  by  the  flexible,  rapid  way  speech  that  communication  be¬ 
comes  widespread.  If  any  of  you  were  to  be  deprived  of  speech 
you  would  quickly  discover  how  inadequate  are  such  means  of  com¬ 
munication  as  the  sign  language,  or  writing,  or  the  manual  alphabet. 
Imagine  just  for  a  moment  how  your  area  of  influence  would  con¬ 
tract,  how  few  friends  you  would  retain,  and  how,  beyond  any  pos¬ 
sible  expression,  would  be  the  deepest  movements  of  your  soul. 

If  signs  were,  as  to  a  certain  degree  they  are,  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage,  perhaps  signs  would  be  the  best  means  of  communication; 
but  they  are  a  universal  language  only  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the 
universe  of  fundamental  necessities,  the  primitive  necessities.  When 
the  sign  language  is  exalted  (as  it  has  been  most  ingeniously  ex¬ 
alted)  into  a  means  of  conveying  higher  than  the  primitive  ideas, 
higher  than  mere  questions  of  food  and  drink  and  clothing  and 
other  animal  necessities,  it  is  no  longer  universal.  Only  those  un¬ 
derstand  such  a  complicated  sign  language  as  are  either  directly  con- 
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cerned  themselves  with  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  or  are  of  a  family 
in  which  there  is  a  deaf  member.  The  circle  is  narrowed  from  the 
full  human  race  to  that  particular  part  of  the  human  race  which  is 
concerned  with  that  particular  problem.  That  is,  indeed,  a  great 
misfortune ;  for  it  means  that  the  power  to  communicate  of  that  deaf 
child,  who  knows  only  the  sign  language,  is  limited  to  those  people 
who  make  up  his  own  peculiar  world.  It  does  not  extend  out  into 
the  whole  world.  It  cuts  him  off  from  the  stores  of  the  highest 
wisdom  of  antiquity,  from  the  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning  in 
poetry,  from  the  subtlest  and  also  the  most  powerful  movements  of 
the  human  soul.  His  own  profoundest  emotions,  his  own  broadest 
and  deepest  conceptions  are  inexpressible,  therefore  incommunicable, 
by  that  means,  and  he  cannot  receive  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  limitation  of  his  knowledge.  Speech  to  such  a  child,  if  ac¬ 
quired  at  all,  is  at  best  an  accomplishment  and  not  a  daily  habit  of 
mind.  He  cannot  communicate  freely  as  you  and  I  do  with  the 
great  minds  of  all  ages  who  have  uttered  themselves  in  human 
speech. 

That  is  so  great  a  deprivation  that  none  of  the  lesser  arguments 
about  the  matter  of  intonation  and  tones  of  voice,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  can  for  a  moment  stand  against  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  the  deaf  child  has  attractive  speech,  or  whether  his  disa¬ 
bility  is  hidden  by  the  opaque  veil  of  the  unknown  sign  language ;  it 
is  a  question  of  how  far  his  soul  growth  is  affected. 

The  second  power  that  makes  for  social  efficiency  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  limitation  and  the  transcendence  of  it.  We  all  have  our 
limitations;  we  are  limited  as  to  our  physical  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance;  we  can  only  stand,  for  instance,  a  few  degrees  of  extra  heat 
in  the  atmosphere  and  still  fewer  degrees  of  extra  cold.  We  can 
only  endure  a  certain  limited  cut-off  in  the  supply  of  water;  we  can 
only  work  a  certain  limited  number  of  hours ;  we  can  only  put  forth 
a  certain  limited  amount  of  energy;  we  can  only  think  and  receive 
ideas  for  a  limited  space  of  time.  There  are  few  people  who  can 
sit  through  a  morning  session  like  this,  and  really  and  truly  think 
the  thoughts  of  the  speakers,  consecutively,  even  for  five  minutes. 
Watch  yourself,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  so.  After  a  few  mo¬ 
ments’  tension  your  thought  bounds  off;  you  are  thinking  of  your 
housekeeping ;  you  are  thinking  of  the  time  the  railroad  trains  make ; 
you  are  thinking  of  some  little  fool  thing — or  how  your  shoes  feel. 
(Laughter.)  Your  mind  refuses  to  keep  itself  on  any  tension  more 
than  a  limited  space  of  time. 
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Now,  the  first  step  toward  transcending  our  limitations  is  to- 
recognize  them.  To  recognize  them  is  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

But  I  think  that  in  training  deaf  children  our  profound  com¬ 
passion  for  them  continually  tempts  us  to  hide  from  them  their  limi¬ 
tation,  to  minimize  them.  We  don’t  make  the  best  of  the  bad  case. 
The  deaf  child  is  deaf ;  and  that  fact  simply  has  to  be  faced  by  him, 
and  the  sooner  and  the  more  bravely  and  frankly  the  better.  The 
pain  will  come,  and  the  later  the  pain  comes  the  harder  it  is.  The 
point  is  that  when  he  sees  his  limitations  he  should  already  know 
how  to  transcend  them ;  he  should  already  know  what  his  powers 
are,  how  large  a  field  of  activity  still  remains  before  him ;  how  many 
things  there  are  for  him  to  do.  There  is  yet  so  much  for  him  to 
conquer,  so  many  splendid  things  for  him  to  accomplish,  that  he  is 
not  going  to  have  time  to  do  them  ;  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  make 
full  use  even  of  four  senses. 

A  friend  told  me  a  story  in  point  the  other  day.  She  sent  for 
a  baggageman  to  come  up  to  her  room  in  the  hotel  to  take  her  trunk 
out,  and  when  he  came  she  saw  he  had  only  one  arm.  The  right 
arm  was  cut  off. 

“O,  let  me  strap  the  trunk  !”  she  said. 

“No,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  with  dignity,  “I  will  strap  that  trunk 
myself.” 

After  he  had  strapped  it,  he  lifted  it  up  on  his  back,  and  as  he 
went  out  of  the  door  turned  around  and  said : 

“I  have  110  use  at  all  for  them  fellows  that  sells  pencils  because 
they  have  lost  their  right  arm.” 

He  did  not  pretend  he  had  his  right  arm.  He  did  not  deny  its 
loss.  But  he  made  use  of  his  left  arm,  and  by  so  doing  gained  such 
splendor  of  will  that  he  grew,  as  it  were,  a  spiritual  right  arm.  No 
one,  seeing  him,  could  feel  that  his  physical  limitation  had  led  to  a 
corresponding  humiliation  of  his  spirit. 

When  we  take  deaf  children  and  put  them  in  large  schools,  in 
groups  where  they  associate  almost  entirely  with  other  deaf  children, 
we  prevent  the  full  inward  recognition  of  their  limitation.  We  put 
off,  past  the  educable  period,  the  day  of  that  recognition. 

You  all  know  of  people,  men  and  women,  living  in  little  do¬ 
mestic  circles,  standing  well  in  their  churches,  praised  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  bring  up  their  children,  who  are  so  self-satisfied 
it  is  impossible  for  any  new  idea  to  break  into  them  at  all.  Such 
immobility  shows  a  lack  of  recognition  of  limitations,  and  therefore 
the  failure  to  transcend  them.  Exactly  that  happens,  only  in  a  more 
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marked  degree,  when  children  are  shut  up  through  all  the  most  im¬ 
pressionable  years  of  their  lives  with  other  children  who  suffer  the 
same  limitations.  Inevitably  the  limitation  is  minimized.  It  is  only 
when  they  go  into  the  world  outside  that  they  find  themselves  lost 
and  forlorn. 

This  story  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  true.  There  was  a 
woman,  who  was  a  deaf  mother,  who  had  been  taught  in  one  of  the 
good  State  institutions.  She  married  a  man  also  taught  in  that 
same  institution,  and  they  had  a  little  son,  not  deaf.  When  the  little 
son  was  two  years  old  the  father  died.  He  had  been  able  up  to  that 
time  to  support  his  wife — I  forget  how,  bookkeeping  or  something 
of  that  kind.  She  had  learned  something  at  the  State  school,  but 
when  he  died  she  was  not  able  to  support  herself.  However,  the 
family  provided  for  her,  so  that  it  was  not  money  that  drove  her 
back,  but  her  inability  to  live  among  normal  people.  This  finally 
drove  her  to  give  up  her  child.  Because  she  could  not  get  back  to 
the  State  institution  she  took  a  position  at  the  Poor  House,  where 
she  earned  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  It  was  because  she  had 
gotten  so  institutionalized,  so  used  to  working  under  a  routine  that 
the  routine  took  the  place  of  her  own  initiative.  Even  maternal 
love  was  not  enough  to  make  up  for  her  sense  of  weakness  when 
that  support  was  taken  away  from  her.  That  boy  is  now  a  large, 
fine  fellow,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  such  a  boy  as  would  delight 
any  woman’s  heart.  Pie  doesn’t  know  his  mother.  She  is  still  in 
the  Poor  House. 

So  far  as  State  institutions  thus  take  the  place  of  the  human 
being’s  recognition  of  himself  as  a  living  organic  part  of  the  race,  so 
far  they  do  harm.  They  may  be  necessary;  there  may  be  conditions 
under  which  that  thing  must  be  done ;  but  so  far  as  they  do  that  they 
do  harm.  It  may  be  an  inevitable  harm — but  it  is  harm.  That 
limitation  I  think  we  must  all  recognize,  and  I  know  that  the  very 
best  among  the  teachers  in  the  institutions  so  recognize  it. 

When  I  was  in  Springfield  some  years  ago  about  the  Illinois 
Day  School  Law,  I  met  Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Jacksonville  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  he  asked  me  if,  when  we  got  through  with  that  meas¬ 
ure,  we  wouldn’t  try  to  put  through  a  similar  measure  for  the  blind. 

“What!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  an  institution  man  is 
asking  for  day  schools  for  the  blind?”  I  asked,  in  surprise. 

And  he  said:  “An  institution  man  is  the  very  man  who  knows 
best  of  all  that  the  faster  he  can  make  institutions  unnecessary,  and 
put  the  children  in  homes,  the  better  it  will  be.” 
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I  am  telling  lots  of  stories  this  morning  to  illustrate  what  I  am 
talking  about.  This  one  is  about  a  friend  of  mine  who  adopted  a 
little  blind  boy.  When  she  took  him  from  the  school  for  the  blind 
all  the  children  were  playing  out  on  the  front  porch.  Their  play 
was  a  feeble,  fumbling  play;  they  were  afraid  they  would  fall,  and 
that  they  would  hurt  and  be  hurt.  They  moved  under  and  around 
and  against  each  other  seeking  for  contact,  so  reminding  her  of  a 
bunch  of  worms  crawling  over  and  under  and  around.  Fear  ham¬ 
pered  them  even  in  their  play.  It  was  because  they  had  no  one  who 
was  not  blind  to  guide  and  shelter  them.  Now,  this  boy  whom  she 
adopted  is  one  of  six,  and  all  the  other  five  have  their  sight,  and  I 
wish  you  could  see  him  move !  He  runs  on  his  toes ;  he  dances  the 
hippity-hops  in  the  kindergarten;  he  walks  freely  along  the  street; 
his  body  has  grown  strong  and  erect.  He  knows  very  well  that 
seeing  brothers  and  sisters  and  seeing  friends  will  shelter  him.  By 
communicating  to  him  their  knowledge,  they  make  good  to  a  certain 
degree  his  deficiency  of  sight. 

Now,  while  we  have  no  such  clear  physical  picture  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf,  I  apprehend  that  such  is  much  their  mental  condi¬ 
tion,  that  the  deaf  child  who  lives  and  grows  among  hearing  people 
has  his  ears  supplied  for  him,  as  it  were,  by  the  social  hearing. 

The  third  thing  that  is  important  for  social  efficiency  is  a  high 
standard.  When  we  meet  our  limitations  face  to  face,  if  we  do  not 
have  a  lofty  standard  continually  and  urgently  put  before  us,  we  do 
not  make  a  sufficient  effort  to  overcome  them.  Out  of  self-pity  we 
make  excuses  for  ourselves.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  plea 
of  the  oralists,  that  the  finger  alphabet  and  signs  must  not  be  allowed 
to  deaf  children,  natural  as  they  are  and  much  as  they  seem  to  ease 
their  progress  and  facilitate  their  education,  because,  unless  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  the  tremendous  desire  of  communication  focussed  on  their 
difficult  effort  to  gain  speech,  they  would  not  try  desperately  enough. 
I  have  always  thought  that  argument  psychologically  sound. 

I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  about  their  building  up  all  of 
their  powers.  If  a  child  is  not  thrown  out  in  the  world  among  men 
and  women  with  five  senses,  with  whom  he  must  compete,  among 
whom  he  must  prove  himself  a  useful  and  active  member  of  society, 
he  will  not  make  a  sufficiently  strenuous  and  sustained  effort  to 
transcend  his  limitations. 

Self-pity  destroys  the  efficiency  of  every  human  being  who 
yields  to  it,  and  the  pity  and  compassion  of  another  over  our  dis¬ 
comfiture  reacts  in  our  own  breasts.  Self-pity,  when  it  works  upon 
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our  lives,  is  unmixed  evil ;  and  every  moment  that  we  spend  in  being 
sorry  for  ourselves  is  a  moment  taken  away  from  conquering  our 
limitations,  from  proving  the  supreme  transcendance  of  spirit  over 
every  obstacle. 

More,  then,  than  other  children  have  these  children  who  have 
lost  one  sense — more  than  other  children  should  they  be  given  the 
highest  standard  known  to  human  beings.  Art  they  must  know, 
every  form  of  art  that  is  possible  for  them  to  understand;  speech 
in  its  utmost  fullness;  books  of  the  wisest  and  the  finest,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  heroic  tales  of  men  who  work  on  in  spite  of  all  limitations. 
Because  their  outer  ears  are  closed,  their  spiritual  ears  need  to  be 
wider  open  to  the  full,  clear  language  of  the  striving  race. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  READING. 

By  Ruchiex  Mirrie:le:ls,  Instructor  in  the:  Public  Day 
Schools  tor  the:  De:at,  Chicago,  III. 

A  little  deaf  child  of  four,  five,  or  six  years  of  age,  just  enter¬ 
ing  school,  has  no  language  to  communicate  with  his  parents,  his 
sisters  and  brothers,  or  his  little  friends.  He  cannot  express  his 
thoughts  to  them  nor  tell  them  what  he  wants  and  how  he  feels. 
Nor  can  he  understand  them  nor  see  the  reason  for  many  of  the 
things  which  they  do.  He  is  often  sullen  or  very  diffident  on  this 
account,  or  very  willful  and  hard  to  control.  This  willfulness  and 
diffidence  is  often  mistaken  for  stupidity  and  absolute  badness,  but 
is  merely  the  result  of  misunderstanding  and  inability  to  express 
himself. 

The  school  work  of  this  little  child,  therefore,  should  be  vitally 
related  to  the  experiences  of  his  every-day  life.  It  should  give  him 
the  language  to  express  his  needs,  to  tell  of  his  interests  and  exper¬ 
iences,  and  should  put  him  in  touch  with  the  life  about  him  just  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Of  course  the  interests  of  these  little  people  are  centered  in  the 
home.  They  may  have  had  many  and  varied  experiences  outside, 
but  they  are  practically  meaningless  to  them  and  the  home  life  and 
activities  are  the  ones  which  they  most  thoroughly  understand  and 
for  which  they  have  most  need  of  expression.  And  so  it  is  to  the 
home  that  we  should  go  for  material  for  the  beginning  work  of  the 
children. 
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A  home  plan  should  therefore  be  given,  embodying, 

1.  The  names  of  various  members  of  the  family. 

2.  The  names  of  the  principal  articles  of  household  fur¬ 

niture. 

3.  The  names  of  household  activities  and  the  implements 

used  in  these  activities. 

4.  The  names  of  the  different  articles  of  clothing. 

5.  The  names  of  different  kinds  of  food. 

6.  The  names  of  their  toys  and  play  activities. 

Of  course  all  the  children  in  a  class  will  not  take  the  work  with 
the  same  degree  of  rapidity;  one  may  know  three  or  four  times  as 
many  words  as  others  at  the  end  of  a  year.  But  in  general  the  pre¬ 
ceding  is  about  the  amount  of  work  which  a  normal  class  of  begin¬ 
ners  can  handle  nicely. 

As  a  rule  a  class  of  beginners  will  be  able  to  take  nothing  but 
single  words  during  the  first  year  in  school,  but  as  many  of  these  as 
possible  should  be  required  of  each  child,  and  if  any  sentence  work  is 
given,  it  should  be  the  simplest  forms  for  expressing  their  wants. 

The  home  plan  furnishes  abundant  opportunities  for  hand  ex¬ 
pression  of  all  sorts,  whether  of  drawing,  painting,  upright  wood, 
clay,  and  paper  forms,  or  sewing  work.  This  phase  of  school  work 
should  not  be  neglected,  especially  with  little  children,  as  it  holds 
their  interest,  gives  them  another  medium  of  self-expression,  and 
furnishes  the  teacher  with  another  means  of  teaching  language,  the 
incidental  language  of  the  school-room  being  an  important  item  in 
the  children’s  vocabulary.  The  names  of  school-room  material, 
furniture,  and  implements,  and  distinctive  weather  words,  such  as 
cold,  sun,  snow,  wind  and  blow  should  also  be  required  of  first-year 
pupils. 

Game  work  is  a  splendid  means  of  teaching  language  to  little 
deaf  children.  It  holds  their  interest,  renders  them  obedient  to  law, 
gives  them  action  language,  and  after  sentence  work  has  been  taken 
up,  furnishes  a  splendid  way  to  teach  present,  past,  and  future  verb 
forms. 

When  the  children  have  a  good  vocabulary  of  single  words,  and 
when  they  use  these  very  freely  orally,  they  should  be  given  the 
written  form.  The  words  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  or 
on  slips  of  paper,  and  the  children  should  observe  them,  play  games 
with  them,  and  learn  to  see  them  correctly,  and  then,  when  they 
have  a  clear  concept  of  the  written  form  in  their  minds,  the  word 
itself  should  be  taken  away  and  the  child  allowed  to  reproduce  it. 
But  understanding  of  the  word,  free  use  of  it  orally,  and  recognition 
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of  the  written  form  in  any  association ,  should  alzvays  precede  an 
attempt  to  write  it. 

In  the  second  year  of  school  work,  Oral  sentences  should  be 
introduced.  The  simple  forms  which  the  children  most  often  use  as, 

I  want - ;  I  saw - ;  please  give - ;  I  have - ,  should  be 

given  first.  News  items  should  be  required  in  simple  sentences,  and 
the  days  of  the  week  as  a  basis  for  present,  past,  and  future  of  verbs 
should  be  given. 

The  plan  work  of  the  first  year  may  be  repeated,  the  written 
form  of  the  single  words  being  emphasized  and  Oral  sentence  work 
introduced.  Or,  if  new  material  is  thought  desirable,  some  outside 
interests  of  the  child  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  language  work 
in  the  school-room.  The  people  who  help  him  outside  of  the  home 
may  be  used  for  discussion,  as  the  milkman,  the  iceman,  the  street¬ 
car  conductor,  the  postman,  the  fireman,  and  so  forth. 

After  a  great  deal  of  Oral  sentence  work  has  been  done,  and  the 
children  recognize  numbers  of  single  words  in  the  written  form,  the 
teacher  should  begin  to  write  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  These 
sentences  may  be  furnished  by  the  children  in  news  items,  or  may 
be  an  outgrowth  of  the  plan  work,  but  they  should  be  very  simple 
in  structure  in  beginning,  and  the  teacher  should  be  very  careful  that 
the  children  thoroughly  understand  their  meaning.  They  should 
be  read  by  the  children  again  and  again,  and  repeated  from  memory 
whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  using  them. 

The  reading  of  sentences  should  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time, 
single  words  being  chosen  from  them  for  the  children  to  write. 
Games  may  be  played  with  familiar  sentences,  and  all  sorts  of  means 
used  to  interest  them  in  the  writing  of  single  words,  but  no  writing 
of  sentences  should  be  allowed  among  little  children  until  they  have 
considerable  use  of  simple  Oral  sentences,  can  read  simple  written 
sentences  easily  and  understanding^,  have  a  clear  concept  of  the 
written  form  of  words,  and  have  acquired  some  freedom  in  writing 
single  words. 

When  a  class  can  read  and  write  simple  sentences  easily,  it  is 
well  to  begin  to  give  them  the  printed  form.  The  command  of 
language  among  these  little  people  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  giving 
them  books  of  any  kind,  nor  is  the  work  in  most  books  sufficiently 
related  to  their  needs  to  be  of  much  value  to  them,  and  so  the  best 
way  to  teach  them  to  read  the  printed  form  is  to  use  the  sentences 
taught  them  every  day  in  their  plan  work. 

As  the  work  is  given  and  the  children  learn  to  handle  new  sen- 
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tences  orally  and  in  the  written  form,  these  sentences  should  be  type¬ 
written  by  the  teacher  and  given  to  the  children  to  read.  Then  they 
may  be  pasted  in  their  books  with  the  drawings  and  written  work 
which  they  have  done  in  connection  with  their  plan,  and  kept  as  per¬ 
manent  reference  work  for  the  children  to  read  over  from  time  to 
time. 


CORRECTIVE  WORK  IN  LANGUAGE. 

By  Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  Instructor  in  the)  School  for  the: 

Dlar,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  a  very  secondary  definition  of  the  verb  to  correct  could  be 
taken  by  the  teacher  as  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  pointing 

out  mistakes  was  our  main  duty  in  that  line,  there  would  be  but  little 
to  be  said  upon  my  subject,  but  the  correction  of  mistakes  in  the 
language  of  deaf  pupils  implies  the  broadest  possible  significance 
of  the  word.  It  means  not  merely  pointing  out,  but  setting  right, 
reforming.  In  fact,  the  mere  pointing  out  of  mistakes  must  play  a 
very  minor  part  in  truly  corrective  work.  This  fact  was  brought 
most  forcibly  home  to  me  by  a  big  semi-mute  boy  whose  errors  in 
writing  English  consisted  in  an  utter  disregard  for  capital  letters,  a 
shameful  neglect  of  punctuation  marks,  and  a  purely  original  system 
of  spelling.  Nothing  was  more  insignificant  to  him  than  periods  and 
capitals,  but  every  teacher  knows  how  exasperating  a  case  like  this 
can  become.  One  day,  after  having  been  kept  in  to  rewrite  a  pas¬ 
sage,  he  stopped  at  a  wall  slate  to  scribble  something,  and  this  is 
what  I  found  when  he  had  gone,  “She  could  see  a  fly  on  the  moon 
if  it  made  a  mistake.”  To  him  I  had  been  a  mere  finder  of  trifling 
mistakes.  When  he  wrote  astounding  statements  about  the  wonders 
he  could  perform  in  outside  pursuits,  I  was  thinking  only  of  capitals 
and  periods.  Obviously,  a  good  deal  of  time  had  been  wasted,  and 
not  until  I  plainly  manifested  primal  interest  in  what  he  was  writing 
about,  and  brought  him  to  see  that  the  more  correctly  the  news  was 
written,  the  more  sympathy  and  interest  he  elicited,  did  that  boy  be¬ 
come  even  slightly  concerned  about  his  capitals  and  periods. 

The  reasons  for  mistakes  are  so  varied  that  corrective  methods 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  their 
causes.  Some  deaf  children,  like  many  normal  ones,  get  things 
wrong  for  lack  of  brains ;  others  make  careless  mistakes ;  perhaps 
they  are  too  lazy  to  think  things  out,  perhaps  they  are  too  alert  to 
spend  sufficient  time  on  each  thought.  In  the  case  of  the  mentally  in- 
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ferior  child,  constant  repetition  of  correct  forms  seems  the  only 
means  of  improving  faulty  language ;  and,  with  the  child  that  is  per¬ 
sistently  careless  from  one  cause  or  another,  character  training  will 
he  the  best  means  of  building  up  and  rectifying  language. 

The  majority  of  our  pupils,  however,  belong  to  neither  of  these 
classes  of  mistake  makers.  I  should  say  that  most  of  the  errors  in 
language  made  by  average  deaf  children  can  be  attributed  to  two 
causes.  They  may  be  the  result  of  logically  reasoned  out  conclu¬ 
sions  which  the  English  language  is  not  flexible  enough  to  meet. 
While  hearing  children  learn  early  to  use  illogical  expressions  by 
second  nature,  deaf  children  are  taught  first  to  be  logical ;  and  when 
the  time  comes,  as  it  must  inevitably,  for  them  to  discover  that  our 
language  is  far  from  logical,  each  child  must  face  discouragement. 

We  teach  the  expression  go  to  church ,  and  church  to  the  child 
means  a  building;  we  teach  the  word  belong  as  expressing  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  a  person  and  some  object,  and  we  have  many 
times  to  frown  upon  a  sentence  that  tells  of  Robert’s  belonging  to  a 
pencil,  till  it  becomes  well  fixed  in  the  pupils’ minds  that  things  belong 
to  persons,  and  not  persons  to  things.  Then  one  day  a  reasoning 
child  writes,  I  do  not  go  to  the  Methodist  Church  because  it  does  not 
belong  to  me. 

We  say  that  reply  means  answer ,  yet  when  a  child  says  My 
sister  did  not  reply  my  letter ,  he  must  be  told  that  he  is  wrong. 

In  an  early  year  we  teach  the  expressions  take  off  and  put  on, 
and  are  careful  to  keep  the  prepositions  with  the  proper  verbs ;  but 
later  the  pupils  read  that  Yesterday's  game  was  put  off,  and  that 
The  train  stopped  to  take  on  coal. 

We  give  the  words  a  few  and  a  great  many ;  but  when  a  child 
wishes  to  express  a  number  which  seems  to  him  between  a  few  and 
many,  we  forbid  him  the  well  thought  out  expression,  a  little  many. 

We  insist  that  a  period  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
as  a  sign  of  completion,  and  then,  when  we  teach  abbreviations,  we 
let  it  be  understood  that  a  period  must  be  used  after  a  shortened 
form  because  the  form  is  incomplete. 

It  would  seem  that  many  a  child’s  failure  during  its  critical 
period  in  language,  which  comes  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  is 
due  to  his  bewilderment  at  finding  one  after  another  of  his  well-es¬ 
tablished  principles  too  small  to  fit  new  cases.  Subtle  discourage¬ 
ment  gets  the  better  of  him,  and  slipshod  methods  of  thinking  and 
writing  are  indulged  in,  to  his  eternal  confusion.  In  this  period  of 
adjustment  the  object  of  language  instruction  should  be  to  give 
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children  independence  enough  to  look  upon  exceptions  to  their  rules 
as  larger  privileges  and  not  as  contrary  annoyances.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  shown  that  idioms  are  arbitrary  expressions,  which 
cannot  be  fitted  into  any  rule,  but  must  be  taken  as  they  stand,  even 
though  no  rule  can  be  expanded  to  embrace  them. 

But  there  is  a  second  great  cause  for  mistakes.  They  may  be 
accounted  for  by  wrong  impressions  gathered  at  the  first  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  word  or  a  principle.  When  two  hearing  persons  are  con¬ 
versing,  there  is  often  evidence  that  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
speaker  is  far  different  from  that  received  by  the  person  addressed. 
How  much  more  apt  is  language  to  fail  in  establishing  perfect  under¬ 
standing  between  a  teacher  and  a  class  of  deaf  children!  The  im¬ 
pressions  gained  from  an  explanation  by  a  teacher  are  likely  to  be  as 
many  as  there  are  pupils,  and  all  will  differ  from  the  thought  of  the 
teacher.  These  differences  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  immaterial,  but 
some  impressions  may  be  wrong.  And  here  comes  in  correction  in 
its  fullest  implications.  Going  back  to  first  causes,  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  is  most  to  be  desired,  but  often  the  impression  is  one  of  long 
standing  or  of  a  gradual  growth,  and  cannot  easily  be  uprooted.  At 
any  rate,  a  principle  which  has  been  misunderstood  should  be  re¬ 
approached  in  a  different  way  from  that  known  to  have  been  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  first  presentation  of  the  subject.  The  children  in  one 

of  my  classes  were  woefully  confused  about  possessives,  and  when  I 
tried  to  make  them  correct  their  own  mistakes  I  found  that  they 

considered  first  whether  the  noun  was  singular  or  plural,  so  I  knew 
that  they  had  been  taught  possessives  by  the  regular  rule  of  *s  for 
singulars  and  ’  for  plurals.  But  it  was  the  exceptions  with  which  the 
trouble  came,  so  I  gave  them  another  rule,  telling  them  that  it  did 
not  matter  about  singulars  and  plurals,  and  that  the  apostrophe 
meant  possessive,  or  belonging  to.  I  had  discerned  that  they  at¬ 
tached  more  importance  to  the  j  than  to  the  apostrophe.  They  were 
given  lists  of  words,  regardless  of  number,  which,  ending  in  need 
only  the  apostrophe  to  express  possession — James ,  boys,  empress. 
Then  followed  words  not  having  an  ^  and  needing  it  after  the  apos¬ 
trophe,  Charlie,  children,  sister,  men.  This  helped  the  pupils  to  a 
new  point  of  view,  and,  for  many  of  them,  the  difficulty  disappeared. 

There  seems  to  be  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  and 
when  the  study  of  grammer  should  be  prescribed  for  deaf  children, 
and  the  same  question  is  discussed  a  great  deal  by  educators  of  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  of  Harvard  has,  in  his  “English  Compo- 
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sition,”  a  fine  chapter  on  sentences,  in  which  he  says,  “This  sys¬ 
tem  of  good  use  which  tells  us  how  we  may  compose  words  into  sen¬ 
tences  is  what  has  been  codified  so  often  under  the  depressing  name 
of  'grammar.’  ”  He  says  that  in  some  languages  grammar  is  appall¬ 
ing,  but  agrees,  at  least  in  part,  with  the  epigram  which  says  that 
English  has  no  grammar  at  all.  In  a  lucid  and  interesting  style  he 
rids  methodical  grammar  of  its  formidable  aspects,  and  reduces  his 
tests  of  grammatical  consistency  to  the  simple  rule  of  “good  sense.” 
If  a  given  construction  makes  good  sense,  it  is  good  English.  It 
seems  to  me  that  teachers  can  profit  exceedingly  by  assimilating  this 
conception  of  grammar,  and  by  seeking  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  the 
“good  sense  test”  into  the  minds  of  children.  To  use  Mr.  Wendell’s 
example,  when  a  child  writes  ((They  was  ”  instead  of  making  him  go 
back  to  the  conjugation,  ask  him  how  many  they  means,  and  how 
many  was  means,  and  let  him  see  for  himself  that  his  sentence  does 
not  make  good  sense.  Perhaps  we  already  use  this  method  in  simple 
cases,  but  the  tendency  seems  to  be  rather  to  let  children  look  back  to 
an  arbitrary  rule,  like  a  memorized  conjugation,  than  to  attach  first 
importance  to  the  “good  sense  test.” 

Sometimes  an  appeal  to  the  class  shows  that  what  one  of  them 
has  written  has  no  clear  meaning  to  the  others.  A  child  wrote 
“Miss  B.  showed  some  pictures  to  the  children  of  London,”  and  the 
laughter  of  the  class  introduced  that  writer  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  rule  in  grammar  which  says  so  stiffly,  “A  modifier  should  be 
placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  modified.”  We  should  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  feel  in  language  instruction  “the  spirit”  of 
grammar,  even  when  “the  letter”  plays  no  conspicuous  part  in  our 
teaching. 

In  regard  to  “the  letter,”  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
use  of  grammatical  terms  can  be  employed,  if  used  judiciously, 
very  early  in  the  deaf  child’s  school  career.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  primary  teachers  I  know  begins  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
second  year  to  give  the  names  of  parts  of  speech,  and  often,  in  her 
corrective  work,  she  is  greatly  assisted  by  such  expressions  as, 
“You  have  no  verb,”  “Where  is  your  pronoun?”  Teaching  the 
names  of  parts  of  speech  as  early  as  practicable,  and  continuing  the 
use  of  them  will  aid  very  much  in  providing  clear  and  quick  means 
of  correction.  In  adding  many  other  technical  terms,  there  is,  of 
course,  imminent  danger  of  confusion,  notably  when  that  trouble¬ 
some  group  of  words  beginning  with  p  have  been  given.  Perfect, 
plural,  possessive,  participle,  principal  parts,  passive,  are  oftentimes 
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merely  a  jumble  of  words.  When  this  proves  true,  to  straighten 
things  out  the  principles  should  be  gone  over  and  the  difficult  words 
let  alone  for  awhile,  and  given  again  separately,  with  long  spaces  of 
time  between  each  two.  That  there  are  dangers  however,  is  no 
reason  for  not  using  terms  which  can  be  made  so  helpful,  not  only 
in  primary  and  intermediate  work,  but  as  a  gradual  approach  toward 
grammar  in  the  advanced  grades. 

The  specific  mistakes  and  remedies  which  I  wish  to  discuss 
classify  themselves  according  to  the  parts  of  speech  which  they 
affect,  and  I  shall  deal  with  them  in  that  order. 

With  nouns,  I  can  think  of  no  serious  difficulty,  and  with  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns,  very  little  that  cannot  be  obviated  by  keeping  the 
reference  clear,,  and  never  allowing  to  go  by  unexplained  such 
mistakes  as  I  wrote  to  my  sister,  but  she  did  not  answer  it.  When 
it  comes  to  relatives,  however,  there  is  trouble  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  as  a  prevention  of  future  difficulty,  the  idea  should  be  well 
fixed  that  who,  which,  whom ,  and  whose  are  just  as  truly  pronouns 
as  it,  and  she ,  and  them ;  so,  when  I  like  the  book  which  I  am  reading 
it  presents  itself,  the  fact  can  be  shown  that  both  pronouns  are  not 
needed,  for  they  mean  the  same  thing.  The  Five-Slate  System,  re¬ 
quiring  that  subjects  and  their  predicates  be  placed  in  their  natural 
order,  gives  the  best  means  of  calling  attention  to  such  blunders  as 
The  woman  who  lost  a  pocketbook  was  found  by  Miss  M.,  when  the 
meaning  is  that  the  pocketbook  was  found. 

In  teaching  relative  clauses,  use  is  made  of  two  methods  that 
create  the  worst  sort  of  confusion  for  the  child,  and  make  correc¬ 
tive  work  vastly  harder  than  need  be.  One  is  giving  too  much 
drill  work  and  requiring  too  many  sentences  made  especially  to  in¬ 
corporate  who  or  which  or  whom.  The  trouble  is  that  the  pupil  be¬ 
comes  over-fond  of  using  the  relative  in  place  of  the  simple  adjec¬ 
tive,  and  this  is  very  objectionable  when  the  reference  is  not  clear. 
In  the  sentence,  My  family  moved  to  a  nezv  home  in  the  city  which  is 
very  nice,  which  may  refer  to  home,  or  to  city,  or  even  to  the  whole 
preceding  clause,  and,  besides  clearing  up  the  reference,  My  family 
moved  to  a  very  nice  new  home  in  the  city  has  the  advantage  of 
conciseness. 

The  other  way  of  causing  difficulties  is  giving  a  page  of  double 
sentences  which,  by  the  use  of  relatives,  are  to  be  made  by  the 
child  into  single  ones.  This  succeeds  in  breaking  up  the  idea 
of  a  complete  thought  in  each  sentence,  which  idea  we  have  so 
striven  to  establish.  Children  bright  enough  to  guess  at  the  solu- 
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tions  of  some  of  these  problems  are,  it  would  seem,  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  the  adjectival  use  of  the  relative  clause,  which  would  supply 
the  best  explanation  in  the  first  place. 

Take  these, 

The  trees  are  near  the  barn. 

They  are  turning  green. 

Last  year  T  had  a  pupil. 

Her  name  was  Marion. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  first  class. 

They  had  a  party  last  Friday. 

The  dresses  were  made  last  year. 

The  girls  are  wearing  them  now. 

The  teacher  that  gives  such  a  sentence  as  The  trees  are  near 
the  barn,  and  puts  a  period  after  it,  will  make  a  futile  fight  for 
completeness  of  thought  as  expressed  in  sentences  by  pupils.  The 
root  of  the  trouble  is  that  the  two  kinds  of  relatives,  restrictive  and 
additive,  are  not  kept  well  before  the  teacher’s  mind. 

Adjectives  appeal  to  the  impulsiveness  of  children,  and  the 
fight  against  too  many  of  them  can  easily  be  made  to  crush  the 
spontaneity  so  often  to  be  desired  in  deaf  boys  and  girls.  Let 
them  say  at  the  beginning  of  their  letters,  My  dear  sweet  loving 
mother.  The  adjective  privilege,  however,  must  not  be  abused,  and 
one  way  to  prevent  such  abuse  is  to  give  conversations  and  stories  in 
which  descriptions  of  persons  are  brought  out  in  other  ways  than  by 
the  use  of  adjectives.  With  small  children,  the  association  of  the 
adjective  and  the  verb  to  be  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon. 
It  must  be  clearly  shown  that  the  adjective  belongs  to  a  noun  even 
though  another  word  separates  them,  and  a  good  exercise  is  to  have 
pupils  point  out  related  adjectives  and  nouns. 

The  necessity  for  a  firmly  grounded  adjective  sense  is  plainly 
manifest  when  adverbs  come  into  the  question,  since  confusion 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  adverb  corresponding  in  form  to  a  given 
adjective  by  no  means  always  has  the  corresponding  meaning — 
sweet,  sweetly ;  cold,  coldly ;  large,  largely ; the  adjective  often  having 
a  literal,  and  the  adverb  a  figurative  meaning.  Even  the  form  is  not 
a  distinguishing  feature,  for  often  the  same  form  is  used  for  both, 
as  in  loud,  fast,  late,  and  some  adjectives  end  in  ly,  while  some  ad¬ 
verbs  do  not. 

Correct  placing  of  the  adverb  must  be  attended  to,  or  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  see  A  girl  saved  a  boy  from  drowning  bravely. 

Regarding  prepositions,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  with  those 
which  serve  as  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  even  adjectives,  besides 
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being  prepositions.  Before  and  after ,  behind  and  in  front  of,  above 
and  below  call  for  careful  attention.  The  difficulty  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  simple  prepositions,  like  in,  into ,  through,  connect  them¬ 
selves  easily  with  their  objects,  but  with  above  and  below,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  adverbial  influence  is  strongly  present,  and  the  prepo¬ 
sition  tends  to  connect  itself  with  the  preceding  verb.  In  the  sen¬ 
tence,  The  dining-room  is  below  the  chapel ,  our  minds  quickly  con¬ 
nect  the  adverbial  meaning  present  in  below  with  the  location  of  the 
dining-room,  and  at  the  same  time,  allow  the  prepositional  sig¬ 
nificance  of  below  to  express  that  location  with  reference  to  the 
chapel.  In  other  words,  the  concept  we  get  is  this,  The  dining¬ 
room  is  below:  the  chapel  is  above.  The  adjustment,  however,  of 
adverb  and  preposition  in  one  word  is  a  nice  one,  which  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  likely  to  appreciate.  The  words  in  such  pairs  as  above 
and  below,  before  and  after,  behind  and  in  front  of  should  never 
be  given  together  until  they  are  unmistakably  fixed,  and,  instead  of 
being  drilled  upon  with  other  prepositions,  they  should  be  brought  up 
after  drills  on  adverbs. 

The  preposition  by  is  another  vexatious  one,  especially  in 
combination  with  participles.  Teachers  are  storing  up  trouble 
when  they  give  a  list  of  questions  beginning  with  How  and  re¬ 
quiring  by  with  a  present  participle  in  the  answer.  The  resultant 
disorder  is  far-reaching,  and  I  know  of  no  other  remedy  than  to 
forbid  the  use  of  the  construction  altogether,  until  the  conviction 
that  every  How  question  must  have  a  By  answer  is  gone  forever. 
How  did  Johnny  break  his  leg?  Why  ask  a  deaf  child  to  reply,  By 
falling  down  the  steps,  when  you  would  simply  say,  He  fell  down 
the  steps. 

Conjunctions  are  bugbears  because,  in  addition  to  being  utterly 
dependent  themselves,  they  usher  into  sentences  strings  of  words 
which  mean  nothing  unless  rightly  placed  with  independent  clauses. 
Some  children  take  delight  in  seeing  what  they  can  do  with  conjunc¬ 
tions,  and  they  actually  reach,  I  am  told,  I  whyed  her,  but  she  would 
not  because. 

But  and  because  insist  on  getting  themselves  intermingled, 
and  the  disentangling  process  is  not  for  the  faint  heart.  Much 
of  the  intricacy  may  be  traced  directly  to  our  own  indistinct  con¬ 
ception  and  indefinite  use  of  but  and  because.  We  say,  Mr.  Smith 
is  here  because  I  see  his  umbrella,  and  we  mean  I  know  Mr.  Smith  is 
here  because  I  see  his  umbrella.  We  say  I  meant  to  play  tennis  this 
afternoon,  but  the  court  was  muddy,  and  we  mean,  I  meant  to  play 
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tennis  this  afternoon,  hut  I  did  not  because  the  court  was  muddy. 
Our  haziness  prevents  a  clear  explanation  to  the  pupils,  and  we  for¬ 
get  to  insist  that  because  must  always  tell  why.  We  become  adept 
at  ellipsis,  but  we  must  remember  that  leaving  out  just  the  right 
words  is  an  accomplishment  that  deaf  children  acquire  slowly  and 
haltingly,  if  ever.  The  very  worst  thing  to  do  in  the  but-because 
case  is  to  give  pages  of  sentences  to  be  filled  with  but  and  because. 
Keep  them  apart  as  far  as  possible,  and  require  forever  that  because 
tell  why. 

Another  ellipsis  with  which  it  is  dangerous  to  trifle  is  the 
use  of  subordinate  clauses  alone  as  answers  to  questions.  We 
ask,  Why  did  Mary  leave?  and  we  answer,  Because  some  one  called 
her,  but  allowing  deaf  children  to  take  this  liberty  too  freely  is,  I 
believe,  partly  accountable  for  the  use  of  isolated  subordinate  clauses 
written  as  complete  sentences.  If  we  allow  the  child  to  answer  the 
question,  When  did  you  see  your  sister?  with  the  clause,  When  I  was 
at  home  Christmas,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  him  to  feel  as  bad 
as  we  do  about  it  when  he  writes  on  other  occasions,  When  I  was  at 
home  Christmas,  and  thinks  a  period  belongs  at  the  end.  To  correct 
this  common  fault,  try  writing  on  the  wall  slate  dependent  clauses 
with  commas  after  them,  requiring  the  clauses  to  be  completed  into 
sentences.  Write  the  clauses,  not  one  to  each  line,  but  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  numbered  to  separate  them.  This  will  help  to  show  that, 
no  matter  how  complete  they  look,  they  are  not  sentences  until  an 
independent  clause  is  given. 

Corrective  work  with  verbs  is  a  topic  vast  and  wide,  but  I  shall 
touch  upon  only  one  point.  I  found  it  encumbent  upon  me  this 
year  to  build  a  new  approach  to  the  passive  voice.  Accordingly,  the 
children  and  I  dropped  the  word  passive  out  of  our  vocabulary  and 
turned  our  backs  on  My  pencil  was  been  broken,  I  have  been  written 
my  lesson,  and  all  the  other  discouragements  of  the  passive  con¬ 
struction.  We  went  again  to  adjectives,  and  we  wrote  I  sazv  a 
lovely  flower,  and  The  trees  are  green  now.  Then  we  expanded  our 
list  of  adjectives  and  made  it  include  broken,  torn ,  stolen.  Soon  we 
could  use  easily,  A  wounded  bird,  The  lost  ring,  A  zuritten  lesson, 
and  were  ready  to  discuss  adjectives  after  the  verb  to  be,  The  grass 
is  beautiful,  The  window  was  broken,  My  sleeve  is  torn.  Previously, 
the  principal  parts  of  verbs  had  been  learned,  and  the  children  were 
now  told  that  the  perfect  participles  of  many  verbs  can  be  used  like 
adjectives  after  any  tense  of  the  verb  to  be.  Groups  of  such  words 
were  written  by  the  class,  and  then  put  into  sentences;  and  the 
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word  passive  was  not  mentioned  till  there  was  no  danger  of  its 
frightening  away  the  adjectival  conception. 

Giving  pupils  the  exercise  of  changing  sentences  from  active 
to  passive  seems  to  me  twice  harmful.  First  it  gives  the  idea 
that  the  passive  is  a  variant  for  the  active,  which  is  utterly  dis¬ 
proved  in  our  every-day  speech;  and,  secondly,  it  fixes  the  incor¬ 
rect  notion  that  the  agent  must  necessarily  be  named.  The  real  use 
in  our  language  of  the  passive  voice  is  not  to  give  us  variety  of  ex¬ 
pression,  but  to  enable  us  to  make  the  most  important  word  promi¬ 
nent  by  using  it  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  yet,  it  is  not  merely 
to  give  the  agent  a  less  conspicuous  place  in  the  sentence,  but  to  allow 
us  the  privilege  of  ignoring  the  agent  altogether.  To  be  sure,  the 
fine  distinctions  between  the  two  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  out  of 
the  question  for  our  pupils,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  giving  them  false 
impressions,  and  I  believe  that  keeping  the  adjectival  property  of 
the  passive  constantly  before  them  will  go  a  long  way  toward  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  construction. 

In  general  correction,  I  find  it  helpful  to  keep  a  weekly  record 
of  words  used  or  spelled  wrongly  by  individual  pupils  in  their 
original  work.  Then,  on  Fridays,  we  have  Oral  or  written  spelling, 
and  exercises  involving  the  correct  use  of  the  words.  This  in¬ 
creases  vocabulary,  for  all  in  the  class  get  the  benefit  of  each  word 
that  has  been  misused.  The  words  thus  gathered  are,  moreover,  es¬ 
sential  words,  for  what  one  pupil  has  reached  out  for,  a  number  of 
others  are  likely  to  need.  Besides,  giving  the  correct  usage  of  words 
will  often  forestall  mistakes.  One  week  our  list  comprised  these 
words,  asleep,  planet,  academy,  surprised,  intelligent,  except ,  univer¬ 
sity,  believe,  bicycle,  interested,  coming,  swimming,  favorite,  jewelry, 
and,  out  of  the  list,  perhaps  each  child  gained  one  or  two  new  words, 
and  was  set  right  upon  the  meaning  or  spelling  of  one  or  two  more. 
When  the  group  of  words  admit  of  it,  the  lesson  is  a  story  construc¬ 
ted  to  contain  them,  and  written  on  the  wall  slate  with  blanks  left  for 
the  words,  which  are  selected  and  used  by  the  pupils  when  the  story 
is  copied. 

In  all  language  teaching,  expansion  should  be  the  end  in  view, 
and  if,  in  corrective  work,  children  are  allowed  to  feel  that  the 
expression  of  their  thoughts  must  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
few  fixed  rules,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  broaden.  The  narrow  limits 
which  we  must  lay  down  for  them  in  the  early  years  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  iron  bars.  Harnessing  the  English  language  is 
precarious  business,  and  our  devices  must  be  broadened  as  the 
child’s  education  goes  forward. 
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A  teacher  of  language  needs  a  well-trained  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  ;  a  child  must  be  made  to  understand  that  all  mistakes  are  not 
alike,  and  that  some  are  far  from  ignominious.  As  we  all  know,  a 
child  that  thinks  will  advance  much  more  rapidly  through  his  very 
errors  than  a  memorizing  imitator  who  will  write  lesson  after  les¬ 
son  with  perfect  correctness.  It  is  making  the  same  mistake  a 
second  time  that  is  reprehensible. 

Accuracy  as  to  the  child’s  meaning  is  essential  in  correcting 
his  mistakes,  or  many  a  chance  to  establish  shades  of  meaning  is 
lost.  A  child  writes,  An  ambulance  was  taken  a  man  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and,  though  several  minutes  may  be  lost  before  the  meaning  in¬ 
tended  is  found  out  by  the  teacher,  it  is  better  so,  than  to  make  the 
sentence  read,  An  ambulance  had  taken  a  man  to  the  hospital,  when 
was  taking  would  express  the  child’s  idea. 

So  much  is  always  being  said  about  the  beauty  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  pupils  and  the  ideal  teacher  that  we  feel  when  we 
read  effusions  on  the  subject  as  if  we  were  smelling  over-fragrant 
flowers,  but  if  this  close  relationship  is  urgent  anywhere  it  is  be¬ 
tween  a  teacher  of  language  and  deaf  children  in  their  most  critical 
years.  A  blue  pencil  is  a  disheartening  thing,  and,  in  the  hands  of 
a  ruthless  teacher,  in  whom  the  pupils  have  not  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence,  blue  marks  may  be  valueless  or  worse.  Moreover,  there  must 
be  sympathetic  congeniality  enough  for  children  to  be  willing  to  let 
the  teacher  know  their  inmost  thoughts,  or  else,  not  knowing  what 
they  really  wish  to  say,  how  can  we  teach  them  rightly  to  express 
themselves  ? 

When  all  is  done  that  we  can  do,  when  we  have  tried  our 
hardest  to  be  honest  with  our  pupils,  to  give  them  of  our  best,  to 
work  for  their  safe  adjustment  into  the  broadest  knowledge  of  our 
language  possible  at  their  stage  of  advancement,  it  remains  for  us 
to  send  them  on  to  another  teacher  who  will  begin  the  struggle  anew, 
and  toil  unceasingly  to  correct  the  wrong  impressions  left  upon  the 
children  unconsciously  by  us. 

READING  IN  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

By  Frances  W.  Gawith,  Instructor  in  Clarks  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 

To  those  who  have  been  readers  of  the  Annals,  an  apology  is. 
due  that  this  paper  should  be  read,  for  the  articles  in  that  magazine 
for  years  have  presented  every  side  of  the  subject  of  reading  for 
deaf  children.  In  these  it  has  been  shown  that  the  child  who  reads 
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has  a  great  advantage  in  use  of  language  over  his  brother  who  has 
not  acquired  the  habit.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  child  must 
read  for  the  love  of  reading,  rather  than  because  it  is  a  task  imposed 
by  his  teacher.  It  must  be  admitted  that  little  is  here  added  to  the 
subject,  and,  therefore,  must  be  addressed  to  those  who,  being  only 
a  little  time  interested  in  this  work,  have  not  become  acquainted  with 
these  instructive  papers. 

Although  in  the  Annals  in  1890  Mr.  James  Smith  spoke  of 
reading  as  “a  well-worn  subject,”  we  find  that  we  are  still  groping 
for  more  light  on  the  old  question  as  to  how  children  are  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  reading. 

This  is  a  subject  that  is  interesting  the  public  at  large,  as  well 
as  teachers  of  the  deaf.  Public  libraries  and  schools  are  offering 
every  inducement  to  the  child  to  read,  by  assigning  special  reading- 
rooms  in  every  way  attractive,  by  supplying  libraries  for  children’s 
work,  by  maintaining  the  story  hour,  and  by  providing  traveling 
libraries,  to  be  sent  out  in  all  directions. 

To  create  an  interest  in  reading,  in  many  schools  for  hearing 
children  the  dramatic  method  of  instruction  has  been  introduced — 
i.  e.,  impersonating  the  characters  found  in  stories  that  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  to  children  of  a  given  grade. 

This  subject  of  “Reading”  may  certainly  be  considered  as  one 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  general  public,  when  a  popular  weekly 
gives  up  its  pages  for  several  successive  weeks  to  articles  of  some 
length  on  this  topic.  If  all  over  our  country  there  are  found  move¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  we,  too,  must  spare  no  effort  to  make  reading  as 
attractive  to  the  children  in  our  own  schools  as  it  is  made  to  their 
hearing  brothers  and  sisters. 

Today  we  are  most  interested  in  giving  to  our  pupils  mental 
development  and  a  command  of  the  English  language  (through 
speech  and  lip-reading),  because  we  believe  they  can  best  be  ac¬ 
quired  through  these  mediums.  As  an  aid  in  the  acquisition  of 
English" there  are  in  use  in  our  schools  special  language  exercises. 
These  are  divided  into  two  classes.  One  class  includes  those  ex¬ 
ercises  in  which  the  pupil  puts  into  language  his  own  thoughts,  and 
the  other  class  those  exercises  in  which  he  gets  thoughts  out  of  the 
language  of  others.  Under  this  latter  head  are  found  reading  of 
books  and  use  of  text-books. 

The  difficulties  for  the  little  child  in  our  schools  are  far  greater 
than  for  his  hearing  brother.  His  smaller  vocabulary,  his  lack  of 
much  idiomatic  language,  his  more  meager  development,  form  al- 
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most  insurmountable  obstacles  in  his  way.  Books  which  he  can 
understand  and  enjoy  are  not  easily  obtained. 

At  first,  then,  our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  creating  a 
fondness  for  reading.  Several  years  ago  Miss  Yale  planned  and 
introduced  into  our  school  “Chart  Stories,”  which  have  done  more 
than  anything  previously  tried  to  cultivate  this  taste.  A  story  on 
large  sheets  of  paper,  in  script  or  print,  that  can  be  read  across  the 
room,  in  language  which  a  given  class  can  understand,  but  which 
may  include  principles  of  construction,  idiomatic  language,  and 
words  not  previously  given,  is  prepared.  .  Such  a  story,  called  “A 
Chart  Story”  because  of  its  form,  is  read  by  the  class  following  the 
pointer  of  the  teacher.  In  this  way  she  guides  the  children  as  they 
read,  explaining  new  words  that  cannot  be  guessed  from  the  con¬ 
text,  asks  for  antecedents  of  pronouns,  and  prevents  any  child  from 
spending  all  his  time  committing  to  memory  the  first  few  lines. 
After  the  reading  of  the  story  the  chart  is  put  away.  The  teacher 
then  questions  the  children  only  that  she  may  find  out  if  the  point  of 
the  story  has  been  gained.  No  drill  is  given,  and  nothing  further 
is  done  with  this  story.  The  next  day  a  new  story  is  given.  This 
work  was  first  introduced  into  the  Primary  Department,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  so  satisfactory  that  teachers  in  the  Intermediate  were 
asked  to  prepare  similar  stories  for  their  classes.  The  reading  of 
Chart  Stories  has  now  become  a  daily  exercise  in  the  Intermediate. 
These  stories  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  of  interest  to  the 
little  readers  and  make  them  eager  for  others.  It  is  not  intended 
that  there  shall  be  drill  of  any  kind  in  this  work,  but  that  it  shall  be 
an  exercise  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure.  This  use  of  Chart 
Stories  is  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  reading  in  the  Clarke  School, 
and  we  think  it  fosters  a  reading  habit  because  it  is  not  irksome. 

Having  during  a  vacation  fifty  children  of  mixed  grades  to  en¬ 
tertain  for  an  hour  every  day,  the  teacher  wrote  out  in  the  form  just 
mentioned  the  stories  of  “Red  Riding  Hood,”  “Three  Bears,” 
“Sleeping  Beauty,”  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  the  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  life  (as  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  occurred  at  that  time) 
and  other  stories.  Each  day  the  children  read  one  of  these  stories 
and  acted  it,  choosing,  for  the  most  part,  their  own  words  of  dia¬ 
logue  and  arranging  their  own  simple  costumes.  This  proved  not 
only  an  easy  way  for  the  teacher  to  entertain  the  children,  but  gave 
them  great  delight. 

Speaking  now  only  of  the  work  in  the  Intermediate  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  chart  work  books  are  given  the  children  to 
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read.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  children  have  read  and  have 
been  told  a  great  number  of  stories,  and  have  themselves  written 
short  stories,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  matter  contained 
in  most  elementary  readers  fails  to  interest  these  young  children. 
For  this  reason  small  scrap-books  are  made  for  them  of  stories  cut 
from  newspapers.  These  stories  are  taken  from  various  sources, 
but  chiefly  from  papers  published  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Books  containing  simple  stories,  fairy  tales,  stories  of  animal 
life,  of  travel  and  adventure;  nature,  historical  and  biographical 
sketches ;  myths,  and  fables  published  for  hearing  children  are  read 
by  the  pupils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  the  Intermediate  De¬ 
partment.  (The  third  grade  is  the  lowest  in  the  Intermediate,  and 
the  fifth  the  highest.)  The  average  congenitally  deaf  pupil  in  the 
fifth  grade  in  this  department  reads  and  understands  the  grade  of 
language  found  in  the  third  readers,  while  the  brightest  pupils  and 
the  semi-mutes  are  not  restricted  to  these. 

May  we  emphasize  here  the  importance  of  such  careful  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  selection  of  books  that  the  child  may  be  directed  to  those 
whose  subject-matter  will  interest  him,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
helped  to  select  books  so  absolutely  within  his  own  power  of  com¬ 
prehension  that  reading  may  be  to  him  a  source  of  pleasure  rather 
than  mere  drudgery. 

There  are  some  pupils  of  average  ability  who  are  not  interested 
in  reading.  For  such  pupils  the  following  plan  has  sometimes  been 
followed:  A  part  of  an  interesting  story  is  told,  and  when  the  boy 
asks  for  the  rest  of  the  story  the  book  containing  it  is  given  him, 
that  he  may  finish  it  for  himself ;  or,  again,  the  outline  of  a  story  is 
given,  and  when  the  child’s  curiosity  is  aroused  and  he  asks  for  the 
details,  he  is  told  in  what  book  he  may  find  them. 

Twice  during  the  year  a  party  is  given  in  the  Intermediate  to 
which  every  child  who  has  made  an  honest  effort  to  read  is  invited. 
An  invitation  to  a  party  of  this  kind  is  considered  a  greater  honor 
than  an  invitation  to  any  other  party  given  during  the  year. 

Before  speaking  further  of  this  work,  the  question  presents 
itself,  “What,  besides  pleasure,  may  a  child  get  from  reading?”  In¬ 
formation  and  development,  certainly;  but  when  it  is  claimed  that 
language  may  be  acquired  through  reading  alone,  there  seems  to  be 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Does  the  average  mind  acquire  a  use  of 
French  by  simply  reading  French?  May  not  one  be  able  to  read  a 
French  novel  with  understanding,  and  still  be  unable  to  make  his 
wants  known  in  that  language? 
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Mr.  Blattner  says:  “Writing  fixes  in  the  memory  the  forms  of 
speech  more  accurately  and  more  permanently  than  reading.  The 
power  of  recollection  is  thereby  constantly  exercised ;  the  mind  is 
active  instead  of  being  merely  receptive.  That  is  the  mental  state 
needed.  Says  Way  land,  in  his  Intellectual  Philosophy,  ‘The  con¬ 
trol  of  the  will  over  our  faculties  is  much  assisted  by  the  use  of  the 
pen.’  Facility  of  speech  can  only  be  gained  by  actual  use.  Ready 
and  accurate  talkers  or  writers  have  acquired  their  proficiency  by 
practice.” 

This  year  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lin¬ 
coln  has  brought  to  the  public  notice  again  many  important  facts 
concerning  the  man,  and  one  which  is  never  overlooked  is  his  mas¬ 
terly  use  of  English.  When  one  reads  of  his  incessant  scribbling 
on  pieces  of  paper  and  wood,  to  be  copied  when  a  book  could  be 
obtained,  always  trying  to  reproduce  what  he  had  read  and  to  put 
clearly  into  words  his  own  ideas,  one  can  but  think  that  this  practice 
had  much  to  do  with  his  simple  style  and  use  of  pure  English. 

Stevenson  says :  “Whenever  I  read  a  book  or  a  passage  that 
particularly  pleased  me,  in  which  a  thing  was  said  or  an  effect  ren¬ 
dered  with  propriety,  in  which  there  was  either  some  conspicuous 
force  or  some  happy  distinction  in  the  style,  I  must  sit  down  at  once 
and  set  myself  to  ape  that  quality.  I  was  unsuccessful,  and  I  knew 
it;  and  tried  again,  and  was  again  unsuccessful,  and  always  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  but  at  least  in  these  vain  bouts  I  got  some  practice  in 
rhythm,  in  harmony,  in  construction  and  the  coordination  of  parts.” 
Again,  later,  he  says :  “It  is  the  great  point  of  these  imitations  that 
there  still  shines,  beyond  the  student’s  reach,  his  inimitable  model. 
Let  him  try  as  he  please,  he  is  still  sure  of  failure ;  and  it  is  an  old 
and  very  true  saying  that  failure  is  the  only  high  road  to  success.” 

If  this  is  really  true,  there  must  wisely  follow  the  reading  of  a 
story,  an  article  in  the  newspaper  or  a  book,  another  exercise  for 
our  pupils — the  retelling  or  the  reproducing,  either  orally  or  in 
writing,  of  what  has  been  read. 

Will  not  this  writing  or  retelling  of  the  story  be  drudgery,  and 
so  militate  against  the  acquiring  of  a  love  of  reading?  Experience 
in  the  Intermediate  Department  does  not  warrant  this  conclusion. 
As  the  children  are  accustomed  to  reproduce  stories  and  what  is 
told  them  in  geography,  history,  and  nature  work,  reproduction  has 
come  to  be  almost  a  habit,  and  “a  habit  acts  a  good  deal  like  an  in¬ 
stinct.”  If  this  exercise  were  to  be  associated  only  with  their 
library  books,  this  retelling  of  what  had  been  read  would  be  difficult, 
and  therefore  might  tend  to  make  reading  anything  but  a  pleasure. 
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If  the  impression  has  been  gained  that  no  reading  except  that 
of  the  Chart  Work  is  done  without  reproduction,  that,  too,  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  For,  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  done  with  their  library 
books,  the  children  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  Intermediate  read  not 
a  little,  quite  independently. 

In  order  to  reproduce  a  story  a  child  often  tries  to  memorize 
the  same.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  in  the  lower  grades  to 
show  the  pupil  that,  having  gotten  the  thought  out  of  a  story,  he 
may  put  it  into  his  own  words.  As  an  aid  to  this,  so  long  a  story 
may  be  given  that  the  language  cannot  be  committed  to  memory  in 
a  few  minutes  allotted  to  the  reading  of  it.  Again,  the  children 
with  the  teacher’s  help  may  together  try  to  retell  the  story,  contin¬ 
uing  this  exercise  with  story  after  story  until  the  children  have 
learned  to  read  for  the  ideas  presented,  rather  than  for  the  language 
in  the  story.  The  Chart  Stories  previously  mentioned  help  very 
greatly  to  form  this  habit. 

For  newspaper  reading  for  younger  children  “Current  Events,” 
a  little  newspaper  published  first  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  now 
also  in  Chicago,  is  used  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  schools  for  the  deaf.  To  those  who  do  not  feel  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  geography  and  history  in  the  lower  grades  is  a  loss  of  time, 
it  seems  clearer  and  clearer  that  only  as  the  younger  pupils  have  some 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  will  the  greater  part  of  their  books  and 
their  little  newspaper,  “Current  Events,”  be  of  interest  to  them. 

The  fifth  grade  in  the  Intermediate  begins  using  “Current 
Events.”  The  class  of  this  last  year  had  little  interest  in  the  paper 
in  September,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  year  the  pupils  asked  to  have 
copies  of  their  own,  paying  for  them  out  of  their  spending  money* 
Among  the  articles  in  the  last  three  numbers  of  this  paper  which  the 
children  read  with  interest  were,  “New  Departure  in  Coins,”  “Per¬ 
sia’s  Independence  Gone,”  “Wellman  to  Try  Once  More,”  “Gold 
Medal  for  Wright  Brothers,”  “Two  Modest  Inventors,”  “Death  of 
Edward  E.  Hale,”  etc. 

These  little  readers  of  ours,  will  they  ever  come  to  the  estate 
of  intelligent  readers  of  books !  The  beginnings  seem  so  small,  the 
end  so  far  away,  the  results  so  meager  compared  with  what  we 
would  have  them ;  but  “a  man’s  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp,”  and 
today  we,  as  teachers,  are  doing  better  work  than  we  should  do  if 
our  ideals  were  so  low  we  could  attain  to  them. 

Eet  us  feel  the  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  being  members  of 
a  great  body  of  workers  that  includes  the  teachers  of  our  own  and 
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other  lands.  With  this  enthusiasm  let  us  dare  to  try  to  approximate 
as  nearly  as  possible  what  is  being  done  for  the  pupils  in  the  best 
schools  for  hearing  children  of  our  country.  Then  shall  our  ideals 
be  higher  and  we  do  better  work  than  we  are  doing  today. 


CORRECTIVE  WORK  IN  SPEECH. 

By  Frances  Lucas,  Instructor  in  the  Schooe  eor  the  Deal,. 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  correction  of  the  speech  of  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils,  one  scarcely  knows  where  to  begin.  In  many  cases 
it  means  going  back  to  first  principles,  tongue  gymnastics,  the  for¬ 
mation  and  development  of  the  elementary  sounds,  drill  on  combina¬ 
tions  and  other  work,  which  the  primary  and  intermediate  teachers 
have  so  faithfully  tried  to  have  their  pupils  master. 

My  work  is  with  pupils  in  their  sixth  or  seventh  year  in  school. 
One  of  the  first  exercises  given  is  one  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
voice,  and  also  to  lower  too  high  a  pitch. 

With  the  hand  mirrors  the  pupils  are  made  to  practice  raising 
the  soft  palate,  while  the  tongue  lies  low  and  soft  in  the  mouth.  A 
decided  depression  in  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  insisted  upon,  as  it 
insures  a  clear  vowel  and  tends  to  lower  the  pitch  of  a  high  voice. 

When  this  low  position  can  be  readily  taken  and  held,  ng  is 
added  to  the  vowel,  and  these  exercises  given — a(r)nga(r)ng - 
a{r)ng,  awngawngawng ,  and  oongoongoong.  Later  in  gin  gin  g  and 
?ng<?ngang  are  used  in  these  drills. 

The  pupils  are  shown  that  the  point  and  front  of  the  tongue 
retain  their  position  throughout  each  exercise,  while  the  back  is 
allowed  free  movement  between  the  two  positions. 

In  a  short  time  these  are  used  as  class  exercises,  and  the  per¬ 
sistent  use  of  them  helps  to  eliminate  nasality  and  constriction,  and 
also  to  lower  the  pitch. 

S,  sh ,  and  eh  and  their  vocalized  forms  are  so  frequently  de¬ 
fective  or  so  persistently  slighted  that  the  teacher  is  often  on  the 
verge  of  wondering  whether  it  is  all  “worth  while.” 

If  point  down  j  has  been  taught,  and  it  continues  to  be  de¬ 
fective,  the  pupil  is  shown  that  it  can  be  given  with  the  point  up. 
With  the  mirror  he  works  until  he  can  keep  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
closed  against  the  teeth,  and  can  make  a  tiny  center  aperture.  Then 
the  teeth  are  closed  and  an  expulsion  of  breath  is  sent  through  the 
aperture. 
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In  rare  cases  point  up  ^  has  been  improved  by  telling  the  pupil 
to  draw  the  tongue  back  very  slightly. 

A  most  important  position,  and  one  which  every  pupil  is  made 
to  acquire,  is  that  in  which  the  tongue  is  drawn  back  within  itself. 
The  sides  are  closed  against  the  teeth  and  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue  is  thick  and  bulky.  The  teeth  are  then  closed  and  opened 
without  moving  the  tongue  from  its  position.  When  this  can  be 
done  readily,  breath  is  sent  through  the  closed  teeth,  which,  of 
course,  produces  sh. 

Again,  with  the  tongue  in  this  drawn-back  position,  the  point  is 
raised  and  shut  against  the  palate,  and  then  removed  with  an  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  breath.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  point  is  not  pushed 
forward  against  the  upper  teeth,  and  also  that  the  sides  are  kept 
closed. 

Closing  the  teeth,  this  expulsion  of  breath  produces  eh,  explo¬ 
sive  or  continuous. 

These  two  exercises  have  been  invaluable  in  removing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  the  correction  of  sh  and  eh. 

As  a  rule,  the  children  are  most  eager  to  accomplish  this  feat 
of  drawing  the  tongue  back  within  itself,  and  holding  the  position, 
while  opening  and  closing  the  teeth. 

When  one  has  succeeded  in  controlling  his  tongue,  he  is  usually 
eager  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  his  slower  classmates,  which  means 
that  he  is  not  only  assisting  the  teacher,  but  is  more  firmly  fixing 
the  position  for  himself. 

Another  very  common  mistake  is  omitting  the  voice  from  n, 
which  does  not  occur  except  when  it  follows  s,  as  in  snow  or  snake. 
Then  frequently  d  is  used  instead  of  n,  and  b  instead  of  m,  or  vice 
versa. 

These  defective  consonants  are  combined,  as  initials  and  finals, 

I  2 

with  each  of  the  vowels;  thus:  noon ,  noon ,  noan,  nawn,  non,  nun, 
nin,  none,  nen,  nan,  and  so  on. 

Of  course,  in  all  defective  sounds  the  positions  are  corrected, 
if  necessary ;  but  the  teacher  frequently  discovers  that  the  real  fault 
is  carelessness. 

The  most  common  troubles  with  vowels  are  the  slighting  of 
short  i,  short  e,  and  the  glides  in  a-e  and  i-e;  and  the  substituting  of 
o-e  ee  for  oi ,  and  of  consonant  r  for  the  vowel  ur.  These  defective 
vowels  are  sometimes,  for  corrective  purposes,  given  in  combination 
with  each  of  the  consonants  hoi,  zvhoi,  poi,  toi,  omitting,  of  course, 
x  and  ng,  which  are  finals. 
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L  is  particularly  troublesome  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  liquid  quality.  Most  frequently  it  is  faulty  from  narrowing 
the  tongue  too  much,  or,  as  Dr.  Bell  says,  “from  the  tongue  being 
too  thickly  pointed  and  not  sufficiently  spread  out  in  front,  so  that 
the  breath  escapes  too  far  forward  and  by  too  elongated  openings.” 

When  the  pupil  has  mastered  this  “spread  out”  position,  he  is 
told  to  combine  it  with  the  vowel  a(r),  la(r)la(r)la(r)la(r) ,  and 
aw,  lawlawlawlaw .  Later  it  is  combined  with  ee,  leeleeleelee,  and 
he  is  warned  against  dropping  his  chin  when  the  l  position  is  taken. 
Then  when  looloolooloo  is  given  it  serves  a  twofold  purpose;  it 
gives  practice  first  with  the  l  position,  and,  second,  in  keeping  the 
lips  rounder  for  l  following  00,  o-e,  and  ou — school,  stole,  owl. 

Who  of  us  is  not  familiar  with  schoo-ul,  sto-ul,  and  ow-ul,  and 
who  is  not  familiar  also  with  the  herculean  task  of  making  our 
pupils  realize  the  importance  of  keeping  the  lips  rounded  for  this 
final  If 

The  same  difficulty  arises  with  n  following  00,  o-c,  and  ou,  and 
the  same  remedies  may  be  applied. 

Just  here  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  very  often  trouble  arises 
in  words  ending  in  nd  and  Id.  The  pupils  have  been  trained  to  give 
final  d  as  a  “voice  stop” — feed,  loud,  rid;  but  now  the  teacher  incon¬ 
sistently  insists  on  an  expulsion  of  breath  after  this  final  d — found  t, 
kind  t,  gold  t,  killed  t. 

Oft-repeated  drills  on  words  of  this  class  are  necessary  in  order 
to  get  the  pupils  to  give  the  proper  expulsion  of  breath,  as  there  is 
danger  of  gold  becoming  golt  and  of  found  becoming  fount.  Oft- 
repeated  is  the  keynote  of  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf.  We 
can  hope  for  success  only  along  the  line  of  repeat,  repeat,  repeat, 
drill,  drill,  drill,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  these  exercises 
may  become  old-fashioned,  as  one  of  our  boys  so  aptly  expressed  it. 


CORRECTIVE  WORK  IN  SPEECH. 

By  Caroline;  L.  Olin,  Instructor  in  the;  School  tor  the  Deae, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  building  a  voice,  as  in  building  a  house,  the  first  step  is  to 
give  it  a  firm  support.  And  the  foundation  in  voice  building  is 
proper  breath  control.  We  often  hear  the  phrase,  “as  easy  as 
breathing.”  Yet  easy  as  it  surely  is,  correct  breathing  is  not  always 
found  among  our  deaf  children.  How  frequently  we  notice  the 
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gasping  breaths  that  make  even  a  comparatively  short  sentence 
rough,  and  not  only  unpleasing  to  our  ears,  but  of  great  effort  to  the 
child. 

Few  breathing  exercises  are  necessary,  and  those  very  simple 
ones,  but  they  must  be  correctly  performed  and  constantly  applied  to 
the  daily  speech  of  the  child.  Otherwise  they  are  a  waste  of  time. 

The  voice  must  have  support,  and  if  this  support  does  not  come 
from  the  diaphragm  as  it  should,  the  task  falls  on  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  and  larynx,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  constriction. 
If  our  children  can  make  a  habit  of  taking  in  advance  sufficient  breath 
to  carry  out  the  phrase  or  sentence  to  be  spoken,  much  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  our  fight  against  constriction.  No  sculptor  would  begin 
to  chisel  his  statute  without  his  marble  at  hand,  or  with  a  block  of 
insufficient  size.  Nor  would  a  dressmaker  attempt  to  make  a  gown 
requiring  fifteen  yards  of  material  if  she  had  only  ten.  The  breath 
being  the  material  out  of  which  we  mould  speech,  how  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  good  speech,  free  from  constriction  and  of  good  tone,  if  we 
have  not  enough  material  at  least. 

“Breathe  naturally”  we  are  told.  That  is  just  what  we  are 
trying  to  teach  our  pupils — natural  breathing.  For  many  reasons, 
natural  breathing  is  rare,  even  among  hearing  persons,  yet  it  is 
closely  allied  to  the  matter  of  correct  articulation. 

A  child  will  often  give  separate  breath  consonants  correctly  and 
distinctly,  as  the  amount  of  breath  needed  for  one,  /  for  instance, 
is  small,  and  the  child,  not  breathing  from  below  his  collarbone,  can 
easily  give  it.  But  let  this  /  occur  in  a  sentence ,  and  the  child,  not 
having  enough  breath  to  make  the  entire  sentence  distinct,  and  there¬ 
fore  slighting  some  elements,  gives  a  scarcely  audible  f,  or  none  at 
all.  His  position  may  be  perfectly  correct,  but  the  breath,  the 
material  to  be  shaped  by  this  position,  is  lacking  or  insufficient. 
The  same  fault  often  occurs  with  the  consonant  s.  In  a  sentence, 
the  ^  will  be  sometimes  lacking,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  reason  that, 
while  the  position  is  correct,  the  breath  impulse  is  not  given.  In 
some  cases,  the  child  is  drawing  in  the  breath  needed  to  complete  the 
sentence,  and  the  inhalation  happens  to  occur  on  the  s  position. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  combinations,  such  as  scr,  spl,  etc.,  are  still 
more  difficult  if  a  child  attempts  his  sentence  without  breath  support. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  breath, 
but  of  controlling  what  we  have.  The  attempt  at  too  full,  unnatu¬ 
rally  full,  breathing  is  not  only  a  strain  on  the  lungs  and  breath¬ 
ing  muscles,  but  causes  tension  of  the  throat  muscles  as  well.  The 
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fullest  breath  should  be  only  as  much  as  we  inhale  in  a  deep  sigh  or 
a  yawn.  A  very  full  breath  is  hard  to  control,  and  good  breath 
control  is  necessary  to  convert  the  exhalations  into  smooth  even  tone. 

A  serious  fault  in  the  speech  of  some  of  our  pupils  is  breathi¬ 
ness.  In  these  cases,  the  most  effectual  corrective  is  found  in  the  ex¬ 
ercises  for  the  closure  of  the  glottis.  By  these  exercises  the  child 
can  learn  to  convert  his  breath  into  pure  tone,  and  avoid  having  his 
articulation  smothered  by  an  uncontrolled  flow  of  breath.  Breathy 
speech  is  not  only  unintelligible,  but  wastes  the  energy  of  the  child. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  give  a  deaf  child  the  idea  of  bringing  his 
vocal  cords  together,  but  by  patience  it  can  be  accomplished,  and 
the  improvement  in  clearness  of  tone  is  a  great  reward. 

The  accent  of  words  is  still  another  important  point  in  our 
speech  teaching.  Omitted  or  misplaced,  it  may  cause  an  otherwise 
perfectly  spoken  word  to  be  unintelligible.  The  proper  accent 
should  be  given  to  the  pupil  with  each  new  word  as  it  is  taught. 
Exercises  for  accent  and  rhythm  can  be  given  with  the  breathing 
exercises,  and  simple  verses  of  poetry,  recited  both  individually  and 
in  concert,  are  a  great  help.  They  should  be  so  simple  that  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  need  not  be  distracted  from  the  rhythm  by 
difficulty  in  language  or  meaning. 

The  Aylesworth  vibratory  tube  is  of  great  assistance  with  pupils 
who  have  enough  hearing  to  distinguish  pitch  or  difference  in  vowels. 
Daily  practice  with  the  tube  furthers  our  work  for  purity  in  vowels, 
pitch,  and  accent,  and  the  pupil,  by  speaking  to  himself  through  the 
tube,  gains  in  firmness  of  tone. 

Nervousness  invariably  causes  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  and  mouth.  Therefore  a  child  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
with  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  avoid  this  constriction. 

A  child  who  knows  beforehand  that  he  will  probably  be  stopped 
at  the  first  blunder  in  his  sentence  will  begin  his  speech  nervously, 
and  be  liable  to  make  the  very  mistake  he  dreads  in  addition  to 
others.  So  it  is  better  to  let  him  make  his  speech  free  from  inter¬ 
ruption,  unless  he  is  wilfully  careless,  and  afterward  correct  its 
defects.  When  this  is  done,  the  child  may  be  asked  to  repeat  his 
speech.  How  many  of  us,  learning  a  language,  would  care  to  tell 
a  piece  of  news  to  a  friend  who  interrupted  us  two  or  three  times 
with  criticism  of  our  pronunciation?  We  must  make  haste  slowly. 
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CORRECTIVE  WORK  IN  SPEECH. 

By  A.  Evllyn  Butler,  Instructor  in  the:  School  tor  the:  De:at, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  we  not  assume  that  when  pupils  have  reached  the  highest 
grade  of  the  advanced  department,  they  have  the  ability  to  use  intel¬ 
ligible  speech  on  ordinary  occasions?  By  intelligible  speech  is  meant 
speech  which  may  be  understood,  not  by  the  teacher  alone,  but,  let 
us  say,  by  the  interested  public. 

These  pupils  have  received  careful  training  in  articulation  all 
along  the  line  and  have  made  wonderful  progress — when  one  thinks 
of  their  inability  to  speak  a  single  word  upon  entering  the  primary 
department  so  short  a  time  before. 

In  the  class-room,  indeed,  if  a  child  answers  quickly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  when  his  teacher  asks  a  question  in  geography,  history,  or 
arithmetic,  we  are  pretty  apt  to  think  he  has  good  speech.  Though 
a  child  may  be  able  to  say  quite  distinctly  “ten  years”  to  the  oft- 
repeated  question,  “How  long  have  you  been  in  school  ?”  or  is  able  to 
name,  with  a  due  amount  of  ease,  the  states  and  their  capitals ;  do 
we  know  from  this  that  he  is  able  to  tell  his  teacher  or  other  friends 
some  little  anecdote  of  school  life  outside  of  the  class-room  or  in 
his  home  life;  or,  better  still,  is  his  speech  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  shopping  expedition  to  the  city,  serving  him  as  does 
the  speech  of  his  hearing  brother? 

We  have  all  noticed  the  pretty,  even  speech  of  pupils  in  their 
first  few  years  in  school  and  have  marveled  at  the  clearness  and 
fluency  with  which  they  told  the  wonderful  piece  of  news  that  “Mary 
has  a  new  hat,”  or  “Carl  received  a  letter  from  home  yesterday,”  or 
asked  a  question  relative  to  their  school-room  world.  Why  is  it,  we 
are  prone  to  ask,  that  these  pupils,  when  they  reach  us  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  grades,  have  lost  to  a  great  degree  that  quick,  even  fluency 
of  speech? 

The  reasons  are  obvious  to  one  who  has  been  along  the  journey 
with  them.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  pupils  progress  the  language 
of  the  different  grades  becomes  more  difficult,  both  to  understand 
and  to  speak.  In  the  second  place,  a  vast  amount  of  language  is,  of 
necessity,  obtained  from  only  the  printed  form;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  all  of  their  teachers  are  not  teaching  speech  all  the  time,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  a  certain  number  of  facts  of  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  must  be  driven  home  to  the  pupils’ 
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minds  in  the  short  space  of  time*  allotted  to  each  study.  To  meet 
these  conditions,  the  special  teacher  of  speech  in  the  higher  grades 
must  not  only  aim  to  keep  up  the  speech  already  taught,  but  must 
also  supplement  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  history,  geography,  and 
language. 

What  is  easier,  for  example,  than  for  the  teacher  of  history  to 
give  the  speech  teacher  a  list  of  difficult  words  and  phrases  that 
come  up  from  day  to  day  in  his  work  in  order -that  she  may  drill 
on  them?  or  for  the  geography  teacher  to  hand  her  from  time  to 
time  a  list  of  the  rivers,  straits,  cities,  etc.,  of  those  countries  about 
which  the  pupils  are  studying,  and  the  articulation  of  which  he  may 
not  have  time  to  emphasize  to  his  own  satisfaction?  Frequently 
the  language  teacher  gives  a  poem  to  be  memorized  by  the  pupils. 
When  he  has  taught  its  meaning,  the  metaphors,  similes,  and  so 
forth,  what  time  has  he  left  to  spend  on  the  pronunciation  of 
words  and  phrasing?  To  do  this  part  of  the  work  becomes  the 
pleasure  of  the  teacher  of  speech. 

This  is  an  ideal  way,  easily  attained,  of  the  speech  teacher’s 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  other  teachers.  This  method  serves 
not  only  to  fix  ideas  more  surely  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  but  also 
awakens  a  greater  interest  among  the  teachers  in  the  work  of  one 
another. 

But,  I  hear  someone  ask,  is  there  not  something  more  for  the 
speech  teacher  to  do  than  this  supplementary  work?  Yes,  every¬ 
thing.  He  work  is  infinite  and,  like  that  of  the  proverbial  house¬ 
wife,  is  never  done. 

First  of  all,  and  possibly  most  important  of  her  many  duties, 
she  must  arouse  an  interest  in  her  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils ;  ex¬ 
cite  their  ambition,  and  never  if  possible  allow  either  to  flag. 
Every  teacher  of  any  subject  knows  this  to  be  a  mighty  task  and  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  certain  degree  only;  but  it  should  be  the  point  aimed  at, 
though  we  fall  short  of  the  mark. 

Show  an  interest  in  each  pupil’s  life  outside  of  school,  and  he 
or  she  will  soon  be  telling  various  bits  of  news  and  asking  inter¬ 
esting  questions,  not  confined  to  school  life,  but  extending  to  matters 
of  general  interest.  This,  one  may  readily  see,  makes  for  fluency  of 
speech. 

Five-minute  conversation  periods  are  very  beneficial.  The  sub¬ 
jects  for  these  are  legion  and  may  include  shopping,  visiting,  dress, 
customs,  manners,  etc. 

Insist  upon  careful  phrasing,  for  this  helps  more  to  make  a 
pupil’s  speech  intelligible  than  anything  else.  To  phrase  properly. 
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a  pupil  must,  if  he  be  reading,  understand  the  meaning  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Here  again  may  be  emphasized  the  benefit  of  team  work  be¬ 
tween  the  speech  teacher  and  the  teachers  of  language,  history,  and 
geography. 

Give  colloquial  speech.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  the 
benefits  which  accrue  in  this  line  of  speech  work  through  the  use  of 
Bell’s  Visible  Speech  Symbols.  One  knows  how  prone  deaf  children 
are  to  give  each  word,  whether  important  or  not,  the  same  value  in 
the  sentence.  For  example,  the  deaf  child  says,  “I  am  going  to 
Philadelphia  this  afternoon ;  I  hope  it  will  be  pleasant ;”  while  his 
hearing  brother  says,  “I’m  going  t’  Philadelphia  this  afternoon;  I 
hope  t’ll  be  pleasant.”  A  deaf  child  will  say,  “I  do  not;”  while  a 
hearing  child  says,  “I  don’t.”  And  unless  taught,  the  deaf  child  will 
not  use  such  expressions  as  “I’ll,”  “we’ll,”  “you’ll,”  “we’re,”  “I’m,” 
“he’s,”  “she’s,”  and  so  on.  He  speaks  in  such  a  formal  way  as  to  be 
difficult  to  understand. 

All  these  points  of  colloquial  speech  are  brought  out  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  symbols  and  in  consequence  are  more  quickly  taught.  An 
elision  of  a  vowel  from  a  word,  or  the  combination  of  words  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  have  a  mutual  sense  relation,  is  far  more  readily  shown 
by  means  of  the  Visible  Speech  Symbols  than  if  written  in  the  usual 
way,  by  marking  out  the  silent  letters,  or  by  writing  together  the 
words  which  are  combined  to  form  sense.  After  giving  anything 
which  seems  unusual  in  Visible  Speech  Symbols,  it  is  well  to  show 
the  process  of  elimination  or  combination  to  the  pupils  that  they  may 
get  the  full  value  of  the  idea  which  is  being  stressed. 

For  drill  work  in  clausing,  or  in  showing  the  use  of  the  artistic 
pause  in  speech,  Stevenson’s  “Child’s  Garden  of  Verse,”  “iEsop’s 
Fables,”  selected  poems  from  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  and  Browning, 
and  hymns  from  the  “Church  Hymnal”  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  in  our  work. 

One  thing  more,  if  a  method  or  device  be  found  of  value  in 
teaching  speech,  don’t  use  it  once  or  twice  and  then  drop  it  for  some¬ 
thing  else ;  keep  on  using  it  and  add  the  something  else  to  it. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  speech  teacher’s  slogan  must 
be,  “work  unrespited,”  for  it  is  only  through  continuous  labor  that 
good  results  may  be  attained. 

Someone  may  ask,  “Have  the  writers  of  this  paper  achieved 
such  splendid  results  from  the  use  of  these  rules  so  convincingly  laid 
down?”  We  can  only  say  in  reply,  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  our 
humble  best ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  tell  twenty  what  were 
good  to  be  done  than  to  be  one  of  twenty  to  follow  our  own  teaching. 
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SIDE  LIGHTS. 

By  J.  N.  Tats,  Superintendent  op  the  School  for  the  Deae, 

Faribault,  Minn. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  success  in  teaching  the  deaf  depends 
more  largely  upon  the  personal  initiative  of  the  teacher  than  on  the 
text-book.  The  reasons  for  this  are  fully  understood,  and  the  fact 
is  admitted.  There  is  also  danger  of  loading  a  teacher,  especially 
a  new  one,  with  so  much  machinery  as  to  defeat  the  objects  sought 
to  be  accomplished.  Man  is  a  many-sided  creature.  No  two  people 
view  any  situation  from  exactly  the  same  standpoint.  Hence,  no 
two  witnesses  get  exactly  the  same  impressions  from  what  transpires 
in  full  view  of  each.  This  fact  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  figures  will  not  lie,  but  liars  will  figure.  That  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  adopting  many  of  our  methods  is  a  credit  to  them  and 
a  compliment  to  us.  We  have  no  right  to  grow  vain  over  having 
originated  many  good  things  in  our  methods.  We  usually  do  what 
we  have  to  do,  no  more  and  no  less ;  so  in  this  case  necessity  has 
been  the  mother  of  invention.  Let  no  one  of  my  auditors  charge 
that  I  am  dealing  in  commonplaces.  Nothing  is  common  in  this 
world.  Only  the  man  or  woman  who  is  able  to  use  the  common 
things  of  life  to  accomplish  things  worth  while  is  great.  In  edu¬ 
cating  the  deaf  I  would  apply  the  motto  found  on  the  walls  of  our 
large  universities :  “Do  not  let  your  studies  interfere  with  your  edu¬ 
cation.”  The  text-book  teacher  is  a  nuisance. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  a  few  side  lights, 
most  of  which  have  been  tested  and  found  valuable  in  the  Minnesota 
school,  and  some  of  which  are  used  in  other  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
this  country.  Sheathe  your  swords,  my  brethren.  The  few,  per¬ 
haps  commonplace,  suggestions  I  shall  offer  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  Manual  or  Oral  methods. 

We  have  found  current  literature,  spread  upon  wall  slates  each 
day  in  a  good,  round  hand  and  in  simple  language,  one  for  the  boys 
and  one  for  the  girls,  to  be  very  helpful.  This  exercise  is  scarcely 
less  beneficial  to  the  teacher  who  writes  it  than  to  the  pupil  who 
reads  it.  The  Bible  says  “the  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety.”  I 
would  add,  so  is  the  English  language. 

Sequence  or  action,  or,  as  our  speaking  friends  are  pleased  to 
call  it,  action  dramatized,  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to  any  grade. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  said  to  have  acquired  much  of  his  knowl- 
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edge  of  English  in  this  way.  It  can  be  made  to  call  into  action  the 
limit  of  the  pupils’  knowledge  as  to  vocabulary  and  idiom.  Judi¬ 
ciously  used,  it  can  be  made  very  effective;  otherwise  it  may  be  a 
nuisance.  Our  friends  who  oppose  signs  in  all  forms  may  object 
to  this  pantomime.  I  see  no  evil  results. 

For  all  primary  grades,  hectograph  books,  illustrated,  should 
be  made  for  each  pupil,  and  given  to  him  to  take  home  for  the  va¬ 
cation. 

Another  of  the  side  lights  turned  upon  our  pupils  is  the  demand 
made  upon  them  to  write  journals  during  the  summer.  A  tablet 
containing,  say,  fifty  leaves,  is  furnished  to  each  child  above  the 
third  year.  Those  for  the  more  primary  grades  are  double-lined. 
The  following  directions  are  pasted  in  the  back.  These,  as  will  be 
seen,  are  intended  for  both  the  parents  and  the  child : 

Superintendent’s  Instructions. 


To  the  Parents  of  the  Pupils: 


My  Friends:  We  would  ask  you  to  observe  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

ist.  Please  see  that  your  child  uses  this  tablet  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  every  day  during  the  summer. 

2d.  Please  provide  him  with  slate  and  pencil  to  use  while  at 
home.  And  when  school  opens  next  September,  kindly  return  this 
tablet  with  your  child. 

To  the  Pupil:  We  furnish  this  tablet,  that  you  may  keep  a 
daily  journal,  and  return  it  in  the  fall  to  yotir  teacher.  The  super¬ 
intendent  may  want  to  see  it,  too.  Please  observe  the  following 
rules : 

ist.  Write  your  sentences  on  your  slates  first. 

2d.  Copy  them  carefully  in  a  full-round  hand. 

3d.  Write  a  few  sentences  every  day. 

4th.  Always  put  down  the  date  first. 

5th.  Write  only  such  things  about  your  home  life  as  strangers 
may  know. 

6th.  Use  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks  carefully. 

7th.  Do  not  copy  anything,  but  form  the  sentences  yourselves. 

8th.  Write  short  sentences. 

9th.  Do  not  use  any  of  the  leaves  of  the  tablet  on  which  to 
write  to  your  friends. 

10th.  Write  on  both  sides  of  each  leaf. 

nth.  Leave  a  blank  space  between  each  day’s  journal  of  two 
inches. 

1 2th.  Use  pen  and  ink. 

Your  friend, 


J.  N.  Tate, 

Superintendent. 
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It  is  surprising  how  many  of  these  books  are  brought  to  us  in 
the  fall,  entries  having  been  made  every  day  during  vacation.  I 
have  been  pleased  at  the  scrupulous  delicacy  evinced  in  there  being 
no  mention  of  any  family  secrets.  These  journals  are  corrected  by  the 
teacher.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  repetition.  Characteristic 
mistakes  are  made,  too.  This  all  gives  the  teacher  a  measure  of  the 
pupil  as  to  his  knowledge  of  language,  method  of  thought,  and  in¬ 
dustry.  After  these  journals  have  been  corrected  the  teachers  pre¬ 
pare  a  brief  statement  of  each  pupil’s  work,  such  as : 

Carl. 

Wrote  in  his  journal  for  about  half  of  the  summer.  Very  good 
as  far  as  it  went.  Language  and  handwriting  excellent. 
Ought  to  have  kept  it  up  all  summer. 

Arthur. 

Wrote  faithfully  all  summer,  a  little  every  day.  Handwriting 
good  and  neat.  Punctuation  excellent.  Language  a  little 
careless  in  some  places.  Deserves  praise  for  steady  and 

faithful  work. 

Alby. 

Wrote  faithfully  all  summer.  Handwriting,  except  in  a  few 
places,  very  creditable.  Language  good,  showing  evidence 
of  an  endeavor  to  improve.  Punctuation  careful.  It  is  an 
excellent  journal,  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

Fritz. 

Wrote  only  thirty-five  days.  Good  as  far  as  it  went.  Ought 
to  have  kept  it  up. 

Helen. 

Wrote  faithfully  and  well  all  summer.  Language  excellent. 
Very  few  errors.  A  little  careless  in  punctuation  in  places. 
Handwriting  might  have  been  better.  A  very  good  and  cred¬ 
itable  journal. 

Bridget. 

Wrote  faithfully  nearly  every  day.  Language  fair.  Hand¬ 
writing  rather  poor  in  places.  A  pretty  good  journal,  and 
the  writer  deserves  credit  for  her  perseverance  and  faithful¬ 
ness. 

Elene. 

Wrote  faithfully  all  summer,  except  for  a  short  time  when 
away  from  home.  Handwriting  fine  and  exceedingly  neat. 
Language  good.  Punctuation  very  careful.  A  very  fine 
and  creditable  journal. 

Irma. 

Wrote  every  day  until  book  was  full.  Language  very  good. 
Punctuation  and  handwriting  might  have  been  better  in  some 
places.  An  excellent  journal,  deserving  high  praise. 
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These  comments  are  printed  on  slips,  each  slip  containing  all 
the  observations  of  the  teacher  upon  each  pupil’s  work.  Enough  of 
these  are  printed  to  allow  for  a  distribution  of  one  list  of  comments 
of  each  teacher  for  every  other  class  whose  pupils  write  journals. 
So  every  pupil  and  teacher  sees  the  comments  made  upon  all  pupils 
of  the  school.  Each  pupil  is  supposed  to  enclose  the  comments  on 
the  work  of  the  class  to  the  parents.  One  list  of  comments  is  pasted 
in  the  class  journal. 

I  suppose  that  in  all  the  schools  class  records  are  kept.  I  do 
not  refer  to  marks.  The  class  records  of  which  I  speak  should  con¬ 
tain  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  class.  By  the  way,  no  bet¬ 
ter  measure  of  a  teacher  can  be  produced  than  that  found  in  her 
conception  of  what  this  book  should  contain.  The  book,  if  properly 
kept,  furnishes  a  history  of  the  work  of  the  class.  It  should  con¬ 
tain  about  three  hundred  pages.  It  should  also  contain  examination 
questions  and  marks  in  each  study.  We  add  to  this  record  the 
weights  of  the  pupils  when  they  enter  school  in  September  and  just 
before  its  close.  On  the  fly  leaf  of  each  journal  the  name  of  the 
teacher  should  be  entered  each  year.  Two  years  ago  I  asked  the 
teachers  to  answer  the  following  questions  in  the  summary  given 
of  the  class  in  this  journal  at  the  close  of  the  year’s  work: 

1st.  Is  he  industrious? 

2d.  What  are  his  habits  of  thought? 

3d.  Is  he  doing  the  best  work  of  which  he  is  capable? 

4th.  What  is  his  conduct? 

5th.  Is  he  normal,  (a)  mentally,  ( b )  morally,  ( c )  physically? 

The  following  entries  copied  from  the  books  of  two  of  the 
teachers  will  enable  the  Convention  to  judge  the  value  of  these  com¬ 
ments.  This  data  comes  to  the  teacher,  who  is  undertaking  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  class  for  the  first  time : 
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Name. 

Industrious. 

Habit  of  thought. 

Best  work. 

Conduct. 

Normal. 

Paul . 

Appears  to 
be  so. 

Slow.  Lacks 
reasoning 
force. 

I  think  so. 
Inferior 
ability. 

Very  good. 

Yes. 

Harvey.  . . 

Yes,  when  he 
has  w  or k 
enough. 

Quick,  keen. 
One  of  the 
brightest 
minds  I 
have  ever 
handled. 

No.  He  could 
do  much 
more  ad¬ 
vanced  work 
than  the 
rest  of  the 
class. 

Fairly  good 
on  the  whole. 
Rather  vol¬ 
atile.  Lacks 
self-control. 
Too  talka¬ 
tive. 

Yes. 

James  .... 

Indolent. 
Did  well 
latter  half 
of  term. 

Bright,  with 
a  decidedly 
humorous 
turn. 

No.  Does  not 
apply  him¬ 
self  as  he 
might. 

Fairly  good. 
A  little  too 
fond  of  fun. 

Yes. 

Arthur  . . . 

At  times. 
Not  steady. 

Quick,  vola¬ 
tile.  Acts, 
speaks  on 
impulse. 
Too  fond  of 
‘butting  in.  ’ 

Could  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  he 
had  more 
self-control 
and  delib¬ 
eration. 

Fairly  good 
as  regards 
submission 
to  author¬ 
ity. 

Yes. 

Alby  ..... 

No.  Indo¬ 
lent  by  na¬ 
ture. 

Good,  when 
he  exerts 
himself. 
Good  mind, 
but  does 
not  use  it  as 
he  should 
and  could. 

No. 

Fairly  good. 
Inattentive 
and  talka¬ 
tive. 

Yes. 

Fritz . 

Very. 

Rather  slow; 
good  and 
reliable. 

As  a  rule,  yes. 

Very  good. 

Yes. 

John . 

Very. 

Good.  A  lit¬ 
tle  nervous 
and  errs 
through 
lack  of  cool- 
11  e  s  s  and 
self-control. 
Ambitious 
to  excel. 

Yes. 

Very  good. 

Yes. 

Arthur  .  .  . 

Fairly. 

Slow. 

Not  quite. 

Good. 

Yes. 

Levi . 

Very. 

First  class. 

No.  Needs 
harder  work. 

Excellent. 

Yes. 

Ellen . 

Yes. 

Good. 

Yes. 

Excellent. 

Has  only 
one  eve. 

Marv . 

Yes. 

Does  not  think 
enough. 

Yes. 

Good. 

Yes. 

Mabel .  .  . . 

No. 

Hasty  and 
careless. 

No. 

Fairly  good. 

Not  truth¬ 
ful. 

Evaline. . . 

Fairly. 

Has  none. 

Yes. 

Pretty  good. 

Eye-sight 

imperfect. 

Ella . 

Tries  to 
shirk. 

Quick  enough. 

No. 

Likes  to  talk. 
Gets  put  out. 

Health  not 
just  O.  K. 

Lillie . 

Yes. 

Not  quick. 

Is  bright. 

Yes. 

Good. 

Y-  s. 

Pearl . 

Yes. 

Yes,  lately. 

Very  talkative. 

Yes. 

Hilda  .  . . . 

Yes. 

Good. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

Mary . 

Yes. 

Relies  wholly 
on  memory. 

Yes. 

Very  good. 

Yes. 

Ella . 

Indolent  and 
inert. 

Does  not 
think  much. 

No. 

Talks  too 
much. 

Yes. 
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It  will  be  readily  seen  that  with  the  general  summary  of  ground 
covered  by  the  class  and  the  comments  upon  characteristics  of  each 
pupil  the  incoming  teacher  will  have  a  fairly  correct  line  upon  the 
class  from  the  start. 

For  many  years  our  mid-term  and  closing  examination  papers 
have  been  sent  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

The  thought  that  what  I  am  doing  now  is  to  come  under  the 
eyes  of  loved  ones  at  home  should,  and  does,  I  think,  stimulate  to 
better  effort.  I  have  even  asked  these  friends  at  home  to  look  over 
the  papers  and  write  to  the  children,  commenting  on  the  work. 
Many  of  them  have  done  so. 

Another  side  light  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  the  effort  we  are 
now  making  to  induce  our  pupils  to  form  the  reading  habit.  We 
assume  that  all  the  schools  have  libraries  and  are  using  them  to  de¬ 
velop  this  habit.  The  use  made  of  our  libraries  is  a  subject  well 
worth  the  time  and  thought  of  the  Convention,  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  as  yet  many  of  our  methods  are  capable  of  improvement. 

The  paucity  of  reading  matter  in  the  average 1  home  stands 
squarely  in  the  way  of  the  child’s  developing  a  taste  for  reading. 
We  have  devised  a  scheme  which  may,  in  a  way.  result  in  supple¬ 
menting  this  lack  of  suitable  literature  in  the  homes.  The  following 
circular  letter,  sent  to  each  parent,  will  explain  itself : 

A  Circular  to  the  Parents  oe  Our  Pupils. 

Dear  Friends: 

We  want  the  vacation  of  the  pupils  to  be  spent  as  profitably 
and  pleasantly  to  them  as  possible. 

A  child  who  acquires  a  taste  for  reading  is  far  on  the  road  to 
an  education.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  reading  habit  the  child  must 
have  books  that  tempt  him  to  read. 

With  this  object  in  view  I  am  sending  you  a  list  of  books  in 
which  we  think  your  child  would  be  interested. 

We  have  put  a  check  mark  opposite  the  names  of  the  books 
that  your  child  would  probably  like  to  read. 

Get  such  of  these  books  as  you  feel  disposed  to  do 

I  am  sending  some  labels  to  be  put  into  the  books  you  may  get 
for  your  child.  If  put  in  the  books  a  little  library  will  thus  be 
started,  and  the  books  would  not  be  so  easily  lost.  A  few  books 
added  each  year  will  make  up  a  nice  little  library  in  the  course  of 
time. 

I  hope  that  the  parents  will  cooperate  with  us  in  this  under¬ 
taking.  I  think  great  good  would  come  to  your  deaf  child  and  to 
your  other  children  should  you  be  good  enough  to  get  the  books  as 
suggested. 
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Any  book  store  man  will  order  the  books  for  you  if  he  does  not 
have  them  in  stock. 

.  Very  respectfully, 

J.  N.  Tate;, 

Superintendent 

Each  teacher  was  asked  to  hand  in  a  list  of  such  books  as  in  her 
judgment  would  tempt  the  members  of  her  class  to  read.  This  list 
consisted  of  about  two  hundred  books.  When  possible  the  author 
and  publisher  were  given  in  each  case.  The  teachers  were  provided 
with  this  combined  list  and  requested  to  check  off  not  more  than  six 
books.  These  check  marks  were  numbered  one,  two,  three  in  order 
of  desirability,  and  the  pupil  was  instructed  as  to  what  these  checks 
meant.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  depends  upon  the  cooperation 
of  the  parents,  and  I  may  add  of  the  children  themselves ;  can  any¬ 
thing  worth  while  be  accomplished  without  cooperation? 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  judge  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
Since  school  closed,  however,  inquiries  are  coming  from  the  parents. 
A  number  of  them  have  asked  me  to  send  them  the  books,  with  the 
bill. 

I  shall  in  the  future  add  one  feature  to  the  scheme.  It  seems 
that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  these  books, 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  propose  to  the  parents  to  furnish  the 
books  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  One  little  boy  wrote:  “I  read 
many  books  every  day.  I  like  them ;  I  laugh  at  them.” 

If  the  Convention  is  sufficiently  interested  in  any  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  to  desire  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  elaborate. 

I  should  add  that  if  this  paper  contains  anything  that  will  be 
helpful  to  young  teachers  or  young  superintendents  in  the  great 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 


At  6.30  p.  m.  a  banquet  was  served  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel. 
With  Mr.  Richard  O.  Johnson  acting  as  toastmaster,  toasts  were 
proposed  and  responded  to  as  follows :  “The  East,”  responded  to  by 
President  A.  E.  E.  Crouter,  of  Pennsylvania;  “A  Common  Meeting 
Ground,”  by  Mrs.  Marion  Foster  Washburne,  of  Chicago;  “The 
North,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  of  Ohio;  “Sketches  en  Route,”  by  Mr. 
Harris  Taylor,  of  New  York;  “The  South,”  by  Mr.  E.  McK.  Good¬ 
win,  of  North  Carolina;  “The  West,”  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  of 
Utah;  “The  Fair  Ladies,”  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Thompson  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Manning,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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FRIDAY,  JUDY  2. 

The  Practice  School,  in  session  from  9  to  945  a.  m.,  presented 
work  by  pupils  of  the  Chicago  Public  Day  Schools:  Elementary — 
Rhythmic  work,  by  Groups  VIII  and  IX,  Carnelia  Bingham  Eggers, 
teacher;  Intermediate — Arithmetic,  by  Group  III,  Annah  S.  Taylor, 
teacher,  and  by  Group  IV,  Nora  B.  Knisely,  teacher;  Grammar 
Grade — Arithmetic,  by  Group  I,  Clara  E.  Newlee,  teacher. 

There  was  also  given  an  exhibition  of  work  with  a  three-and- 
a-half-year-old  pupil  of  the  Home  School  for  Little  Deaf  Children, 
at  Kensington,  Maryland,  by  the  principal,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Reinhardt. 

Then  followed,  from  10  to  10.30,  lessons  in  Melville  Bell  Sym¬ 
bols,  given  to  the  advanced  class  by  Miss  Yale,  and  to  the  beginning 
class  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

At  10.45  the  meeting  assembled  in  the  College  Auditorium,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

After  an  invocation  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Rothert,  and  a  vocal 
solo  by  Miss  Caroline  L.  Olin,  the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

The;  Pre;side;nt  :  The  first  paper  on  the  program  this  morning 
is  one  by  Prof.  Josef  Schara,  of  the  Public  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Vienna,  Austria.  Professor  Schara  has  been  in  this  country  during 
the  past  year.  He  is  a  teacher  of  speech  of  the  most  pronounced 
ability.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  have  a  very  instructive  message  to 
deliver  to  us  this  morning. 

Professor  Schara  then  read  his  paper  as  follows : 


METHODS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR 

TPIE  DEAF  IN  AUSTRIA. 

By  Josef  Schara,  Instructor  in  the;  Pubric  Schoot  tor  the 

De;at,  Vie;nna. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  worthy  President  has  done  me  the  honor  to  request  that  I 
address  you  regarding  the  development  and  present  methods  of  the 
Austrian  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to 
comply  with  his  request,  and  I  am  at  the  same  time  glad  that  I  speak 
to  those  whose  trained  patience  will  help  them  to  bear  with  English 
the  articulation  of  which  leaves  room  for  improvement. 

Among  those  men  who  either  through  accident  or  congenitally 
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have  fallen  short  in  their  endowment  of  the  full  quota  of  gifts  of  the 
normal  man,  the  condition  of  none  has  been  more  deplorable  than 
that  of  the  deaf.  Abandoned  often  to  the  mockery  and  abuse  of  the 
world  about  him,  regarded  often  as  a  reproach  to  his  own  family, 
his  state  until  almost  our  present  time  has  been  one  of  extreme 
misery. 

Not  until  the  fifteenth  century  does  history  tell  of  any  attempt 
to  educate  the  deaf,  to  save  them  from  their  mental  isolation.  At 
this  time  their  instruction  was  undertaken  by  Rudolf  Agricola  ( 1443 
to  1483),  at  Heidelberg,  Germany;  Jerome  Cardan  (1501  to  1576), 
at  Pavia  ;  Ramirez,  of  Carrion,  and  Pietro  de  Castro,  in  Italy,  and 
in  Spain  by  Pietro  de  Ponce,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  method  of  teaching  the  deaf.  Besides  these  men  the  names  of 
John  Wallis,  William  Holder,  Johann  K.  Amman,  Joachim  Pask, 
Iverger,  Arnoldi,  Lasius,  etc.,  will  ever  be  esteemed,  although  their 
efforts  were  along  more  exclusive  lines  and  aided  only  the  few  in 
better  homes. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  education  of  the  deaf  became  more 
general,  and  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  two  men,  Charles  Michael, 
Abbe  de  l’Epee  (1712-1789),  in  Paris,  and  Samuel  Heinicke  (1727- 
1790),  in  Leipzig.  They  may  be  justly  called  the  saviors  of  the 
deaf,  for  they  called  the  world’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  deaf 
are  fully  capable  of  instruction,  and  entitled  to  education.  They 
systematized  the  instruction  and  greatly  extended  the  field  of  work. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  institutions  in  Paris,  in 
1770,  and  in  Leipzig,  in  1778,  Austria  began  to  care  for  the  deaf. 
During  his  stay  in  Paris,  in  1777,  the  noble-minded  Austrian  Em¬ 
peror  Joseph  II  visited  Abbe  de  l’Epee’s  institution,  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  successful  work  done  there.  I11  order  to  introduce 
the  French  method  into  his  own  country,  the  emperor  offered  de 
l’Epee  an  abbacy  in  Austria.  This,  however  the  Abbe  did  not  ac¬ 
cept,  but  encouraged  the  emperor  in  the  furtherance  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf  by  saying,  “That  would  indeed  be  a  work  worthy  of  a 
great  prince.”  Joseph  II  immediately  delegated  Joseph  May,  the 
Austrian  teacher,  who  was  then  present  in  Paris,  to  study  the  new 
method,  saying  at  the  time :  “There  is  among  us  a  most  unfortunate 
class  of  men,  the  long  disregarded  and  helpless  deaf.  What  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  the  philosophic  teacher  to  be  able  to  arouse  great  and 
sublime  ideas  in  these  unhappy  ones  neglected  by  nature  and  men !” 

After  his  return  to  Vienna  the  emperor  also  sent  the  Abbe  Fred¬ 
erick  Stork  to  Paris  to  be  instructed  by  Abbe  de  l’Epee.  May  and 
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Stork  returned  in  1779  to  Vienna,  and  opened  the  Imperial  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  on  the  31st  of  March,  1779. 

After  this  the  work  flourished.  Schools  were  established  in 
Prag,  under  the  Rev.  Karl  Berger,  in  1786,  and  in  1812,  in  Linz, 
under  Rev.  Michel  Reiter,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Stork  and 
May.  These  were  followed  later  by  the  institutions  in  Lemberg, 
Brixen,  Graz,  Briinn,  Gors,  Trient,  St.  Polten,  and  the  Jewish  In¬ 
stitute  in  Nikolsburg,  now  in  Vienna.  The  superintendents  of  most 
of  these  institutes  prepared  themselves  for  their  work  in  the  Vienna 
Institute,  and  spread  the  method  there  in  use  over  the  whole  of 
Austria. 

This  covers  the  number  of  schools  prior  to  i860.  Since  this 
time  remarkable  strides  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  general 
education.  A  fresh  impetus  was  received  by  the  school  law  of  1869, 
by  which  the  public  school  was  raised  to  so  high  a  grade  that  it  was 
taken  as  an  example  by  many  other  countries  and  nations.  Not  only 
the  general  public  school,  but  also  the  special  school  for  the  deaf,  as 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  is  included  in  this  law. 

Article  59  obliges  the  government  of  each  province  to  establish 
schools  for  the  deaf,  in  consequence  of  which  many  such  schools 
were  erected,  until  now  they  number  thirty.  The  order  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  School  Board  of  July  6,  1881,  obliges  the  deaf  to  attend  the 
schools. 

Regarding  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Austrian 
schools,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  its  gradual  development  through 
many  changes.  The  first  school  was  opened  with  the  French 
method.  In  the  course  of  time  changes  became  necessary  in  this 
artificial  system,  and  so  arose  the  so-called  Vienna  Method,  which 
held  a  middle  position  between  the  French,  or  Manual,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man,  or  Oral  method.  The  Vienna  method  spread  its  influence,  not 
only  over  the  Austrian  countries,  but  also  over  South  Germany,  and 
even  a  large  part  of  North  Germany.  The  instruction  was  based 
mainly  upon  written  language,  assisted  by  the  Manual  alphabet. 
The  value  of  the  Oral  method  was  acknowledged,  but  insufficient 
stress  was  laid  upon  it.  More  and  more  it  separated  itself  from  the 
French  and  favored  the  German  method. 

In  1866,  Alexander  Venus,  the  worthy  superintendent  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  called  an  assembly  of  superintendents  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  schools  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  question  of  the  best 
method.  The  most  prominent  school  men  of  the  time  were  present 
at  this  assembly — Jenke  (Dresden),  Demuth  (Leitmeritz),  Brand- 
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statter  (Linz),  Schwarzer  (Waizen),  etc.  The  greatest  significance 
was  given  to  this  Congress  by  the  presence  of  the  great  German 
reformer,  Frederick  Moritz  Hill,  superintendent  of  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Weissenfels,  who  presided.  The  resolutions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  principles  of  the  German 
method.  In  the  year  1872,  a  statute  providing  for  the  establishing 
of  the  German  method  in  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  Vienna  was 
confirmed  by  imperial  sanction.  Quoting  from  this  statute,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  institute  is  “to  give  to  deaf  and  speechless  children  the 
necessary  education  to  enable  them  to  become  useful  members  of 
human  society.  Articulation  and  lip-reading  are  given  primary  im¬ 
portance  in  the  course  of  instruction,  which  covers  a  period  of  about 
eight  years.” 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  Oral  as  the  sole  method  was  more 
and  more  introduced  into  all  Austrian  schools,  so  that  now  there  is 
not  one  school  in  Austria  without  this  method  of  instruction. 

I  should  like  to  consider  in  some  measure  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  pursued  in  the  Austrian  schools.  The  branches  taught  include 
usually  language  work,  arithmetic  combined  with  geometry,  the  most 
interesting  facts  of  natural  history,  religion,  physics,  geography,  his¬ 
tory  (especially  regarding  the  native  country  and  its  constitution), 
drawing,  and  manual  training  and  gymnastics  as  elective  branches, 
but  the  former  obligatory  for  girls,  the  latter  for  boys. 

Among  all  branches  of  instruction  language  work  has  primary 
importance,  which  is  expressed  in  the  principle  that  “each  special 
subject  must  be  subordinated  to  and  assist  language  work.”  Here 
the  characteristics  of  special  work  become  evident.  Commencing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  life,  instruction  in  speech  extends 
through  the  whole  course,  outlining  the  largest  number  of  lessons 
in  each  grade.  The  most  attentive  care  and  scrupulous  exercise 
must  be  given  to  all  branches  of  language  work.  This  instruction  is 
divided  into  four  grades:  1st,  articulation;  2d,  object  teaching;  3d, 
grammar  lessons ;  4th,  free  speech  lessons  and  conversation. 

Articulation,  or  teaching  of  mechanical  speech,  consists  in  devel¬ 
oping  all  sounds  and  fixing  the  first  impressions.  In  articulation 
the  exercises  in  speaking,  lip-reading,  writing,  and  reading  are  al¬ 
ways  combined.  Distinct  speech  and  skillful  lip-reading  are  treated 
as  of  great  importance.  For  articulation,  as  the  first  branch  of  lan¬ 
guage  work,  about  eighteen  hours  are  required  weekly  in  the  lowest 
grade.  In  the  higher  grades  no  special  lessons  in  articulation  are 
given,  but  the  work  is  carried  on  throughout  all  other  branches  of 
instruction. 
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Articulatiori  is  followed  by  object  teaching  as  the  second  branch 
of  language  work.  The  purpose  of  this  is  the  acquisition  of  ideas, 
leading  to  the  development  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  the  perception 
of  words,  and  the  exercise  and  employment  of  the  same. 

The  principle  of  observation,  full  of  meaning  in  teaching  the 
hearing,  has  a  much  greater  significance  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf.  Observation  forms  the  foundation  of  language  teaching.  The 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  children,  the  objects  and  phenomena 
of  daily  life,  the  division  of  time  and  the  seasons  give  plentiful  ma¬ 
terial.  The  object  itself,  good  models,  pictures,  drawings,  and 
sketches  are  all  means  of  instruction.  In  the  higher  grades  indirect 
observation  by  description  and  comparison  are  substituted  for  the 
direct.  Constant  consideration  is  taken  of  the  correct  oral  naming 
of  the  objects,  and  careful  exercise  of  the  obtained  words  is  not  neg¬ 
lected. 

In  the  intermediate  and  higher  grades,  object  teaching  gives 
place  to  instruction  in  the  general  branches,  nature  study,  geography, 
and  history. 

The  third  branch  of  language  work — the  grammar  instruction — 
is  taken  up  as  a  separate  subject  only  in  the  higher  grades  after  it 
has  been  thoroughly  prepared  by  the  object  teaching  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  grammar  is  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  understanding  and  the  correct  use  of  language.  In  this 
branch  the  course  is  mostly  analytic,  as  the  grammatic  rule  is  de¬ 
duced  from  given  examples.  Exercises  in  composition  are  always 
connected  with  the  instruction  in  grammar.  The  selections  for  read¬ 
ing  give  sufficient  material  for  this  work. 

The  fourth  branch  consists  of  exercises  in  free  speech,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  pupils  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  language.  Special 
lessons  throughout  all  grades  are  used  to  talk  about  interesting 
events  in  school  and  home.  Important  occurrences  are  discussed. 
Common  expressions,  wishes,  and  greetings  are  exercised.  Dia¬ 
logues  and  conversations  are  used  to  further  the  proper  use  of  ac¬ 
quired  language  and  to  promote  more  ready  speech. 

About  the  other  branches  of  instruction,  I  beg  only  to  state 
that  they  are  taught  in  about  the  same  manner  as  the  course  orders 
for  the  hearing.  Oral  language  must  be  the  sole  means  of  com¬ 
munication  in  each  subject,  and  each  lesson  must  be  a  lesson  in 
speech,  too. 

Having  reviewed  the  actual  work  done  in  the  Austrian  schools, 
I  should  like  to  speak  of  what  I  feel  to  be  preeminently  needful. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  schools  is  entirely  insufficient 
and  should  be  materially  increased.  The  Polish  provinces  in  the 
northeast  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  South  Slavish  provinces,  espe¬ 
cially  the  new  part  of  Austria,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina,  are  not 
well  provided  with  schools.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  these  provinces  will,  in  the  near  future,  establish  the 
necessary  schools. 

A  second  demand  is  the  prolongation  of  the  school  time.  The 
requirement  for  attendance  in  the  general  public  schools  covers  a 
period  of  eight  years,  and  the  same  rule  holds  in  the  special  schools 
for  the  deaf.  But  the  hearing  child,  beginning  his  school  life  at  the 
age  of  six,  comes  with  a  vast  store  of  naturally  acquired  develop¬ 
ment  from  which  the  child  robbed  of  his  hearing  has  been  debarred. 
He  is  not  prepared  to  begin  at  the  age  of  six  the  same  work  for 
which  the  hearing  child  is  ready.  Hence  the  establishment  of  kin¬ 
dergartens  or  preparatory  schools  to  care  for  these  children  prior  to 
this  time  seem  a  need  of  paramount  importance.  Surely  this  age  in 
the  child  is  one  rich  in  possibility  for  language  development.  Im¬ 
pressions  are  being  continually  stored  and  the  natural  desire  of  the 
child  to  give  expression  to  these  sense  impressions  is  never  greater. 

Then,  too,  the  period  of  special  instruction  could  be  advan¬ 
tageously  prolonged  after  the  required  school  period.  In  Vienna, 
after  completing  the  regular  school  course,  the  pupils  leave  the  school 
to  learn  a  trade,  at  which  time  they  are  compelled  to  attend  the 
evening  school  for  the  deaf,  the  so-called  trade  school,  to  complete 
their  education.  The  case  of  the  Vienna  school  is,  however,  excep¬ 
tional,  but  its  practice  could  be  followed,  to  the  enormous  advantage 
of  the  deaf,  by  all  schools  having  their  educational  supervision. 

In  considering  the  development  and  present  principles  of  the 
Austrian  schools  I  have  had  reference  more  particularly  to  German- 
Austria.  A  review  of  the  work  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  not  only 
of  the  special  but  the  general  public  schools,  through  all  grades  to  the 
university,  would  be  in  most  respects  similar  to  that  of  Austria. 
From  antiquity  to  our  present  time,  history  shows  that  the  fortunes 
of  Germany  and  Austria  have  ever  been  in  the  closest  connection. 
One  country  has  enjoyed  the  successes  of  the  other,  and  each  has 
felt  the  other’s  misfortunes.  The  two  peoples  have  lived  together 
like  two  neighboring  families.  There  have,  of  course,  at  times  been 
the  inevitable  troubles,  but  their  relations  have  been  for  the  most 
part  friendly.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  but  natural  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  two  should  be  practically  the  same,  and  this  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  evidenced  in  the  schools  of  the  two  countries. 
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While  so  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  for  the  deaf 
during  comparatively  recent  times,  we  may  not  be  content  with  pres¬ 
ent  attainment.  “He  who  does  not  advance,  goes  backward,”  and 
error  is  present  often  where  we  find  the  greatest  good.  But  let  us 
so  seek  out  our  errors  as  to  make  them  the  wisdom  of  the  future, 
letting  our  constant  aim  be  to  give  to  the  deaf  such  an  education 
that  there  may  be  the  minimum  of  difference  between  him  and  his 
fellow-men,  and  if  we  reach  not  our  goal  we  have  not  failed,  for  we 
have  indeed  striven,  and  will  strive ! 

I  desire  to  express  my  great  pleasure  in  meeting  with  you  upon 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  my  deep  gratification  at  the  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  which  has  been  accorded  me  upon  my  visit  to  your  numerous 
splendid  institutions.  I  will  return  to  my  native  country,  not  with 
the  feeling  that  I  have  “tarried  in  a  strange  land,”  but  that  I  have 
been  among  my  own  kindred,  bound  to  them  by  a  common  pur¬ 
pose — a  tie  that  shall  endure. 

In  saying  “Auf  Wiedersehen,”  I  express  to  you  my  heartiest 
thanks  and  the  wish,  “May  God  bless  you  and  your  work.” 


THE  CORRELATION  OF  LANGUAGE,  GEOGRAPHY, 

AND  HISTORY. 

By  Amelia  De  Motte,  Instructor  in  the  School  eor  the  Deae, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

As  no  man  liveth  unto  himself,  so  we  may  say  no  subject  is 
studied  unto  itself.  As  society  is  a  collection  of  interdependent 
individuals  all  tending  toward  the  same  end,  so  are  studies.  Facts 
learned  under  one  head  are  related  to  those  learned  under  another, 
and  the  association  of  all  helps  to  fix  each  more  firmly  in  the  mind. 
The  final  collection  of  the  information  regarding  a  subject  gleaned 
from  all  sources  into  a  composition,  is  the  culmination  of  the  whole. 

In  the  Indiana  School  the  study  of  geography  begins  in  the 
third  grade.  It  includes  the  cardinal  points,  location,  plans  of  the 
desk  top,  the  school-room,  and  the  hall.  The  special  vocabulary 
used  in  this  work  and  the  forms  of  questions  and  answers  are  em¬ 
phasized,  all  work  being  done  by  speech  and  speech-reading  first,  and 
then  by  writing. 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  work  is  continued  and  enlarged,  in¬ 
cluding  the  school  grounds,  the  city,  counties,  state,  and  section,  the 
surface,  rivers,  products,  and  minerals  found.  In  connection  with 
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this  work  is  the  Seven  Sister  book,  which  gives  in  detail  life  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world.  The  teacher  also  prepares  manuscript  ac¬ 
counts  of  animals  of  different  realms,  the  seal,  the  ostrich,  and 
others,  telling  the  most  interesting  facts  concerning  them,  the  uses  of 
each,  and  articles  secured  from  each. 

These  stories,  written  in  smooth  English  and  put  together  in  a 
systematic  way  following  a  logical  outline,  form  the  basis  of  compo¬ 
sition  work.  And  just  here  is  a  great  responsibility  on  the  teacher. 
We  so  often  feel  that  we  are  teaching  only  geography.  We  are 
not— -we  are  teaching  language,  always  and  forever.  And  this  far 
along  in  the  course,  we  are  teaching  not  only  the  troublesome  gram¬ 
matical  terms  which  we  have  always  with  us,  but  the  art  of  putting 
together  thoughts  in  an  easy,  yet  systematic,  way. 

Great  care  should  be  spent  on  preparing  manuscript  lessons. 
Our  p'upils  are  ready  imitators  and  to  have  their  version  good,  the 
original  must  be  faultless.  The  teacher  who  in  her  own  use  of 
English  has  not  gone  beyond  the  point  of  watching  for  the  agreement 
of  subject  and  predicate,  the  objective  form  after  a  verb  or  a  prepo¬ 
sition,  and  the  correct  form  of  the  verb,  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
she  is  fit  to  write  model  compositions  for  the  deaf.  These  composi¬ 
tions  should  have  a  paragraph  of  introduction,  and  one  of  conclusion 
and  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  body  should  follow  the  natural 
order,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  outward  points 
familiar  in  the  child’s  experience  to  uses  far  beyond  his  little  world. 

The  fifth  grade  is  occupied  with  definitions,  forms  of  land  and 
water,  and  movements  of  the  earth.  The  manuscript  lessons  are 
about  plants  of  the  various  zones,  both  water  and  land  growths. 

In  the  sixth  grade  we  use  Frye’s  Elementary  Geography,  and 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  Frye’s  Advanced  Geography.  Now  the 
work  is  more  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  than  in  those  of  the  teacher. 
The  pupil  must  recall  what  he  has  learned  in  past  years  and  add  to  it 
the  new  facts  learned  in  the  new  book.  In  these  grades  the  composi¬ 
tions  are  written  entirely  by  the  pupils.  An  outline  for  them  to  fol¬ 
low  is  put  on  the  wall  slate,  each  item  in  it  being  contributed  by  the 
pupils  with  the  teacher  guiding  the  order  in  which  the  points  should 
follow  each  other.  This  work  is  done  one  day  in  the  week  in  the 
language  period,  so  it  assumes  the  nature  of  composition  work  rather 
than  geography,  and  the  pupils  very  soon  get  the  idea  they  must  do 
more  than  string  a  number  of  geographical  facts  together.  They 
must  construct  their  sentences  carefully,  even  writing  them  over 
several  times  to  make  them  better. 
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The  subjects  of  the  compositions  are,  in  the  elementary  book, 
plants,  animals,  and  certain  sections  of  the  country ;  in  the  advanced 
book,  the  countries  and  continents  studied.  The  outline  follows  this 
general  order — the  location  of  the  country,  the  physical  features, 
the  plants  and  animals  found,  the  people  inhabiting  the  country,  the 
occupations,  exports,  imports,  and  form  of  government.  It  is  pur¬ 
posely  made  broad  and  fails  to  include  much  that  the  pupils  know 
in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste.  They 
know  they  are  at  liberty  to  add  to  the  outline,  the  only  stipulation 
being  that  such  additions  be  made  at  the  proper  places  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  not  associated  with  utterly  unlike  topics.  In  correcting 
these  compositions,  special  note  is  made  of  places  where  the  pupil 
has  left  the  outline,  or  has  added  something  not  on  the  subject. 

Sometimes  to  vary  the  work,  paragraphs  of  the  composition  are 
given  orally  by  the  pupils,  and  they  gain  ability  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  spoken  English.  The  work  is  also  varied  by  alternating 
Geography  subjects  with  those  found  in  History. 

In  the  Indiana  School  the  history  work  begins  in  the  sixth 
grade.  The  first  and  second  terms  are  occupied  with  manuscript 
lessons  written  by  the  teacher,  concerning  the  history  of  our  school, 
the  settlement,  establishment,  and  growth  of  the  city,  the  county,  and 
the  state.  Here  again  comes  into  play  the  teacher’s  ability  to  give 
dry  facts  a  literary  flavor.  And  here  also  begins  the  association  of 
geography  and  history.  The  pupils  have  already  located  cities  and 
described  the  course  of  rivers  throughout  the  state.  They  now  con¬ 
nect  a  historical  circumstance  with  the  locality.  They  have  already 
learned  that  the  Tippecanoe  river  flows  into  the  Wabash  and  they 
now  learn  that  at  this  point  occurred  one  of  the  most  horrible 
battles  in  our  struggles  with  the  Indians.  The  item  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  is  of  great  force  here.  The  account  of  a  visit  to  some  inter¬ 
esting  spot  written  by  one  of  the  pupils  tends  to  realize  the  situation. 

The  teacher  also  gives  in  this  connection  manuscript  stories  of 
the  early  settlers,  Daniel  Boone  and  his  companions,  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations  endured  then.  The  constant  aim  is  to  make  the 
pupils  grasp  the  difference  in  conditions  then  and  now,  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  country  and  people,  and  the  long  period  of 
time  required  to  work  these  changes. 

In  the  second  term  of  the  sixth  year  we  use  Edward  Eggleston’s 
First  Book  of  American  History.  This  book  is  entirely  biographical 
and  is  used  as  a  reader.  The  language  gained  from  it  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  historical  facts.  In  the  seventh  grade. 
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the  Elementary  History  by  Ouackenbos  is  used,  and  in  the  eighth 
grade,  Higginson’s  History  of  the  United  States.  The  work  of  the 
ninth  grade  includes  Ancient  History  and  English  History. 

The  composition  subjects  got  from  history  are  for  the  most  part' 
biographical  and  range  from  the  great  men  and  wars  of  our  own 
country  to  those  of  ancient  nations  and  of  England.  The  history 
topics  are  developed  in  the  same  way  as  those  on  geography,and  since 
the  work  is  done  in  the  language  period,  the  form  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  adherence  to  the  outline,  gain  in  importance. 

The  work  I  have  presented  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
reproduction,  on  the  pupil’s  part,  of  facts  already  learned  in  various 
forms  and  at  various  times.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  original  lan¬ 
guage.  That  must  be  drawn  from  the  pupils  in  a  different  way. 
The  reading  to  develop  the  imagination  is  of  a  different  nature,  a  sub¬ 
ject  not  mine  to  present  today. 

I  think  we  frequently  expect  our  pupils  to  write  on  a  subject 
when  not  even  the  facts  of  the  case  are  clear  in  their  minds.  In 
hearing  schools  pupils  are  not  expected  to  write  a  composition  until 
the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  perhaps  for  several  days, 
and  specimens  or  pictures  shown  to  increase  the  pupils’  store  of  in¬ 
formation.  Who  of  us  would  undertake  to  write  an  article  on  a 
subject  about  which  his  information  was  vague  or  out  of  date? 
Would  a  magazine  article  have  any  value  with  the  public  if  the 
author  showed  any  but  a  precise  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  ?  or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  such  an  article  be  entertaining  if 
the  facts  were  expressed  barely  and  with  no  literary  taste?  The 
clear  expression  of  the  facts  of  life  with  due  regard  to  their  relation 
to  each  other  is  an  end  to  be  sought  throughout  the  entire  course  of 
study,  and  to  be  highly  prized  when  attained. 


OVERCOMING  LIMITATIONS  OF  HUMAN  EFFICIENCY. 

By  Seth  M.  Gregory,  Instructor  in  the  School  eor  the  Deae, 

Deeavan,  Wis. 

What  is  a  limitation  ?  Our  dictionaries  give  among  other  defini¬ 
tions  the  following:  A  restraining  condition;  the  fixing  of  a  limit. 
As  we  contemplate  these  definitions,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
limitations  to  human  efficiency  must  of  necessity  be  a  variable  quan¬ 
tity.  What  was  called  a  limitation  yesterday  is  not  a  limitation 
today,  because  it  has  been  overcome.  How  long,  then,  may  any  so- 
called  limitation  remain  such?  We  answer  just  so  long  as  man  in 
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his  ignorance  is  unable  to  comprehend  its  real  nature.  There  is  an 
answer  to  every  problem,  but  a  problem  remains  an  enigma  and 
stumbling  block  to  us  just  so  long  as  it  is  not  understood.  When 
its  basic  principle  is  found,  understood,  and  applied,  the  problem  is 
solved  and  man  enters  into  a  sphere  of  larger  intelligence  and  use¬ 
fulness. 

The  history  of  mankind  demonstrates  most  clearly  that  overcom¬ 
ing  limitations  means  progress,  civilization,  enlightenment,  morality, 
all  that  is  good.  Does  not  the  fact  that  so  many  limitations  have 
been  overcome  with  the  consequent  gain  to  man  lead  logically  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  a  higher  understanding  and  divine  conceptions 
all  limitations  will  be  removed? 

A  few  illustrations  of  man’s  achievement  will  serve  to  empha¬ 
size  the  basic  fact  thus  far  presented,  namely,  that  these  so-called 
limitations  to  human  efficiency  can  be  overcome. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  then  civilized  world  was  limited  to 
central  and  western  Europe,  held  by  the  belief  that  earth  was  flat. 
Men  did  not  dare  to  venture  far  from  the  shores  of  the  continent  for 
fear  of  coming  to  the  end  of  the  world  and  falling  off.  In  due  time 
it  came  into  the  consciousness  of  one  man  that  the  earth  was  round 
and  that  the  rich  countries  of  the  east  could  be  reached  by  sailing 
west.  Columbus,  despite  the  mockery  of  his  contemporaries,  was  so 
convinced  with  the  truth  of  his  proposition,  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  life  upon  it.  Thus  to  his  un¬ 
derstanding  and  daring  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
and  successive  generations  have  realized  that  the  earth  and  the  full¬ 
ness  thereof  are  theirs,  and  the  belief  that  man  is  limited  to  one 
small  portion  of  the  world  is  overcome. 

Our  Pilgrim  fathers  took  six  months  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
while  now  the  ocean  greyhounds  make  the  passage  in  less  than  five 
days,  and  an  aeronaut  is  contemplating  making  the  trip  in  three  days. 
The  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  telepost,  and  the  submarine  cable 
carry  the  news  of  the  happenings  of  one  part  of  the  world  to  every 
other  part  daily.  Thus  man  is  constantly  and  surely  overcoming 
space  as  a  limitation  to  human  intercourse  and  business.  All  these 
advantages  have  come  to  us  through  the  understanding  of  those  who 
have  recognized  the  infinite  capacities  of  man  and  the  consequent 
impotency  of  these  seeming  limitations  to  his  progress. 

In  early  history  the  strength  of  a  nation  was  measured  by  the 
strength  of  its  army  and  navy,  all  disputes  were  settled  by  the 
physical  conflict  of  man  against  man,  and  to  the  victor  belonged  the 
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spoils,  under  the  belief  that  might  made  right.  Later  it  was  not 
necessarily  the  largest  army  and  navy,  but  the  best  disciplined  one 
that  won  the  day ;  a  higher  development,  but  still  operating  under 
the  law  of  might. 

Now  in  the  twentieth  century  the  voice  of  the  law  of  right  is 
heard  and  manifested  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration, 
which  foretells  the  ultimate  disarmament  of  nations  and  the  over¬ 
coming  of  war  as  a  limitation  to  human  efficiency. 

Searching  still  deeper  we  see  man  operating  under  the  law  of 
love,  loving  his  neighbor  as  himself,  joining  hands  with  his  brother 
man  the  world  around,  and  singing  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah — “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  man,”  thus 
overcoming  selfishness,  malice,  hate,  jealousy,  mad  ambition,  and  at¬ 
tendant  evils  as  limitations  to  human  efficiency. 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely  illustrating  the  capacity  of  man  to 
overcome  limitations,  and  by  so  doing  heap  up  an  almost  incompre¬ 
hensible  amount  of  testimony  to  substantiate  the  facts  already  stated, 
and  show  more  conclusively  that  man  is  coming  into  a  larger  under¬ 
standing  of  his  real  self  as  he  has  been  from  the  beginning. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  self-evident  that  he  who  would  uplift 
and  benefit  his  fellowman,  overcome  his  limitations,  must  see  in  him 
infinite  possibilities  for  good ;  think  what  this  has  already  done  for 
the  deaf.  Time  was  when  the  deaf  were  accorded  none  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  and  were  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  under  the 
belief  that  they  were  incapable  of  performing  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  of  being  educated.  Through  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
seen  these  capabilities  in  the  deaf,  they  have  been  raised  to  their 
rightful  place  in  the  community  and  numbered  among  the  intelligent 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  our 
country  it  was  not  thought  that  the  deaf  could  speak  or  be  taught 
through  speech.  Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf  in  these  directions,  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf  of  our  land  are  orally  taught,  and  we  rarely  hear  the 
name  deaf  and  dumb  institution  applied  to  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Methinks  I  hear  you  say,  “Yes,  this  all  very  true,  but  how  does 
it  touch  me?”  Let  us  come  right  down  into  our  every-day  exper¬ 
iences  as  teachers  of  the  deaf.  Perhaps  we  seem  to  have  more 
reason  than  others  to  see  limited  rather  than  unlimited  possibilities 
of  efficiency  in  those  we  have  under  instruction.  This  being  the  case 
it  is  our  greater  privilege  and  duty  to  destroy  in  our  consciousness 
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this  sense  of  limitation,  for  the  greater  the  seeming  limitation  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  removing  it.  Our  aim  is  to  lead  our  pupils 
into  broader  paths  of  knowledge,  into  greater  fields  of  usefulness, 
and  into  higher  planes  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  we  must,  by  seeing  these  possibilities  in  them,  overcome 
these  so-called  limitations  which  would  hinder  the  consummation 
of  our  aims  and  hopes. '  This  is  not  a  fanciful,  utopian,  theoretical 
idea,  but  a  practical  rule  of  procedure.  It  is  known  by  its  fruits 
in  the  school-room  as  well  as  in  the  more  striking  fields  of  endeavor 
before  mentioned.  A  few  simple  illustrations  within  the  experience 
of  the  writer,  which  no  doubt  others  have  duplicated,  will  serve  to 
show  the  practicability  of  the  rule. 

A  girl  who  has  been  out  of  school  for  a  year  enters  the  class. 
She  starts  in  well  in  all  her  studies  but  arithmetic,  which  she  declares 
she  cannot  do.  Her  daily  exclamations  are :  “It  is  too  hard,”  “ I 
can’t  do  it.”  Here  is  a  belief  or  fear  in  the  mind  of  the  child  that 
presents  itself  as  a  limitation  to  bar  her  progress  in  arithmetic.  By 
the  teacher’s  destroying  this  fear  for  himself,  and  knowing  that  the 
girl  can  manifest  only  intelligence,  she  begins  to  improve,  her  objec¬ 
tions  to  arithmetic  grow  less,  and  she  closes  the  year  with  a  good 
average  mark  and  has  no  aversion  to  the  study. 

A  boy  comes  to  the  class  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  lazy 
and  disobedient.  He  has  been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to 
his  teachers,  and  has  been  repeatedly  punished.  Here  are  laziness 
and  disobedience  presenting  themselves  as  limitations  to  keep  this 
boy  from  doing  himself  justice  in  his  school  work.  By  seeing  the  in¬ 
finite  possibilities  of  activity  and  obedience  in  him,  and  knowing 
that  they  are  the  only  factors  governing  the  boy,  at  the  same  time 
showing  him  that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  their  opposites,  before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  boy  is  hard  at  work  and  progressing  nicely — 
not  the  first  in  his  class,  by  any  means,  but  headed  right. 

A  girl,  willful  and  selfish,  one  whom  all  the  teachers  dreaded, 
enters  the  class.  The  writer  had  her  himself  a  few  years  previous, 
and  had  anything  but  pleasant  memories  of  the  experience.  She 
not  only  has  her  own  way  at  school,  but  also  at  home.  In  her  school 
work  she  is  below  the  middle  of  the  class.  Here  are  willfulness  and 
selfishness  presenting  themselves  as  limitations  to  this  girl’s  progress 
and  happiness.  These  things  have  to  be  seen  entirely  apart  from  the 
child,  and  her  infinite  capacities  for  obedience  and  unselfishness  real¬ 
ized.  In  this  case  it  is  a  short  but  tempestuous  struggle.  When 
the  child  is  changed,  she  manifests  no  more  determined  opposition 
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to  school-room  discipline,  is  more  loving,  and  comes  out  at  the  head 
of  the  class  in  her  mid-year  and  final  examinations. 

This  year  it  is  a  girl  in  the  high  school  class,  moody,  unwilling 
to  be  corrected,  often  coming  to  school  in  the  morning  with  tear- 
stained  face,  school  work  poor.  It  looks  at  first  as  if  a  mistake  had 
been  made  in  allowing  her  to  return  for  this  higher  work.  What  is 
the  matter?  Hate  and  jealousy  are  endeavoring  to  limit  this  girl’s 
progress.  By  knowing  that  this  girl  is  only  the  manifestation  of 
love  in  which  are  infinite  possibilities  for  goodness  and  progress, 
these  limitations  are  slowly  reduced,  very  nearly  or  quite  to  the  van¬ 
ishing  point.  The  end  of  the  year  finds  the  girl  the  last  in  the  class, 
but  happy  in  her  work,  very  little  behind  the  rest,  and  the  teacher  is 
able  to  write  in  his  final  report  to  the  superintendent  this  fact  con¬ 
cerning  her:  “She  has  made  relatively  greater  progress  than  any 
other  pupil  in  the  class.” 

The  four  cases  above  cited  have  been  in  different  classes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  years,  and  of  course  are  the  most  pronounced  cases  of  limita¬ 
tions  overcome  that  have  been  within  the  experience  of  the  writer ; 
but  the  same  thing,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  is  experienced  with  all 
our  pupils.  One  of  the  very  sweet  results  of  overcoming  limitations 
by  seeing  in  these  pupils  only  the  infinite  possibilities  for  goodness 
and  intelligence,  is  that  we  have  the  love  and  confidence  of  our 
pupils  as  we  never  had  them  before. 

Moreover,  by  daily  seeing  in  our  classes  the  infinite  possibilities 
of  good,  of  intelligence,  and  of  right  activity,  not  only  are  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  our  pupils  overcome,  but  our  work  is  made  lighter,  we  can 
prosecute  it  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  earnestness,  and  close  the 
year  refreshed  and  encouraged,  instead  of  tired  out  and  disheartened. 


NORMAL  TRAINING. 

By  Frances  L.  Gllnn,  Instructor  in  the:  School  ror  thr  Drat, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

0 

The  question  of  normal  training  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  is 
most  actively  engaging  the  attention  of  the  profession  today.  Papers 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  work  outlined,  and  ways  and  means 
discussed.  Of  the  importance  of  normal  training  there  can  be  no 
question.  Highly  trained  teachers  are  a  necessity  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  child,  just  as  highly  trained  teachers  are  a  necessity  in  schools 
for  the  hearing  child. 
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The  phase  of  the  question  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  yet  to  be  met 
and  provided  for  is  that  of  increased  facilities  for  receiving  training, 
and  the  standard  of  training  which  is  to  be  uniformly  maintained. 

To  outline  a  course  of  study  and  to  define  the  more  material 
side  of  the  work  is  comparatively  easy,  but  to  have  our  Oral  work 
of  such  uniformly  high  standard  that  students  will  receive  equal 
benefit  from  training  received  in  the  various  normal  schools  or 
classes  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  control.  Uniformly  high 
standards  must  be  an  outcome  of  a  generally  awakened  sense  of  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  child. 

The  profession  needs  a  larger  number  of  thoroughly  equipped 
normal  training  schools.  These  schools,  rightly .  managed,  should 
become  a  potent  factor  in  uplifting  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf 
child,  and  should  become  to  the  profession  the  source  of  supply  for 
carefully  trained,  efficient  teachers. 

The  best  training  should  be  within  the  reach  of  the  many,  rather 
than  of  the  few,  and  the  influence  of  this  training  should  enter  every 
school,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  growth  and  general  efficiency  of 
the  public  school  system  has  been  measured  by  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  the  trained  teacher,  and  by  the  parallel  demand  for 
greater  opportunities  for  receiving  the  necessary  training. 

That  which  is  true  in  the.  case  of  the  hearing  child  should  be 
true,  in  proportionate  measure,  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  child. 
The  increasing  demand  for  the  trained  teacher  should  be  met  with 
steadily  increasing  facilities  for  normal  instruction  of  the  highest 
quality.  This  training  should  be  received  in  the  midst  of  environ¬ 
ments  best  adapted  for  preparing  the  teacher  for  her  work,  those 
schools  which  stand  most  clearly  for  Oral  work  of  a  high  grade  be¬ 
coming  the  centers  of  normal  instruction. 

While  under  all  methods  the  need  of  the  trained  teacher  exists, 
the  work  will  probably  always  be  most  closely  associated  with  in¬ 
struction  through  and  by  speech  methods.  Speech,  and  the  ability 
to  understand  the  speech  of  others,  is  that  which  most  nearly  places 
the  deaf  child,  in  his  instruction,  on  the  same  plane  with  the  hearing 
child,  and  at  the  same  time  requires  that  the  teacher  shall  view  her 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  mental  development  through  and  by 
means  of  speech — the  point  of  view  from  which  the  teacher  of  the 
hearing  child,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  regards  her  work. 

This  fact  places  before  the  Oral  teacher  a  high  standard  of 
proficiency,  and  only  as  this  standard  is  being  realized  is  the  work 
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of  our  training  classes  and  Oral  departments  fulfilling  its  highest 
demands. 

That  the  work  of  Oral  instruction  is  gradually  being  broadened 
and  uplifted  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  our  first  training  classes 
and  Oral  departments  recognized  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  men¬ 
tal  development  through  speech  methods,  and  so  planned  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  work  that  results  proved  the  correctness  of  the  theory. 

It  remains  for  other  schools  and  other  training  classes  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  proof  of  this  theory,  and  through  steady,  intelligent  work 
to  attain  to  that  which  has  been  attained  by  the  first  workers  in  the 
cause  of  Oral  instruction. 

.  The  work  of  training  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  as  yet  is  in  its 
early  development.  How  the  question  is  eventually  to  be  answered, 
in  order  that  the  greatest  good  may  reach  the  greatest  number,  has 
not  been  fully  determined.  The  question  is  one  which,  in  a  measure, 
involves  the  conditions  of  its  own  answering. 

That  there  will  ever  be,  in  point  of  number,  large  training 
schools  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  is  questionable ;  that  it  is  even  expe¬ 
dient  is  doubtful.  The  individual  nature  of  teaching  the  deaf  child 
makes  it  seem  necessary  that  the  training  of  the  teacher  also  should 
be  somewhat  individual  in  character. 

The  instruction  in  theory  can  be  of  the  greatest  value  only  as 
the  student  is  given  full  opportunity  for  defining  her  knowledge  of 
principles  and  of  making  them  her  own.  The  only  place  and  the 
only  way  of  doing  this,  is  in  the  class-room  in  the  midst  of  the  work 
of  developing  the  child  mind. 

This  knowledge  must  be  gained  either  during  the  normal  train¬ 
ing  course,  or  it  must  be  gained  after  the  student  has  undertaken 
the  work  of  the  regular  teacher.  That  this  knowledge  is  gained 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils  under  her  care  is  inevitable ; 
and  one  point  to  be  considered  in  the  training  of  the  teacher  is  how 
to  give  the  normal  student  practice  teaching  that  will  result  for  her 
in  the  greatest  amount  of  experience  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  the 
child. 

Different  training  classes  have  different  ways  of  meeting  this 
question ;  that  which  is  best  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  remain  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  relative  values. 

For  myself  I  feel  that,  under  direct  and  careful  supervision,  a 
combination  of  real  responsibility  in  the  class-room,  with  regular 
periods  for  observing  the  work  of  competent  teachers,  is  the  practice 
teaching  which  most  nearly  meets  the  needs  of  the  normal  student. 
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The  normal  work  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Indiana  school  assigns 
the  student  to  a  class  of  her  own,  and,  under  supervision  and  guid¬ 
ance,  holds  her  fully  responsible  for  the  mental  development  and 
progress  of  the  class.  This  method  of  working  becomes  reasonable 
and  possible  through  the  fact  that  the  course  of  training  covers  two 
years  of  work  and  study,  and  that  the  class  is  sufficiently  small  to 
permit  of  direct  supervision  of  the  student  in  her  work. 

The  practice  work  is  progressive  in  nature,  the  first  year’s  work 
being  under  conditions  of  the  least  responsibility  and  the  greatest 
measure  of  assistance. 

Three  classes  in  the  kindergarten,  and  usually  one  first  primary 
class,  form  the  school  of  practice.  The  work  is  carefully  planned 
and  outlined  with  reference  to  the  child’s  progress  and  mental  devel¬ 
opment.  The  kindergarten  work  and  the  elementary  work  in  speech 
and  speech-reading  are  closely  correlated,  the  one  supplementing 
and  supporting  the  other. 

From  her  actual  work  in  the  class-room  the  student  learns  from 
the  beginning  the  value  of  following  an  outline  and  of  measuring 
her  own  progress  and  the  progress  of  her  class,  by  the  outline  and 
by  that  for  which  it  stands.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  no  time  in 
the  day  when  the  teacher  is  wholly  free  from  supervision ;  her  work 
is  guided,  supervised,  and  criticised,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  is 
made  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the  class. 

During  the  second  year  in  training  the  student  is  given  charge 
either  of  an  advanced  kindergarten  class  or  of  one  of  the  first  pri¬ 
mary  classes.  Through  this  training  the  student  is  put  into  touch 
with  and  learns  to  handle  her  work  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher,  and  has  the  opportunity  of  working  in  harmony 
with  and  of  profiting  by  the  broader  knowledge  of  the  experienced 
worker. 

Aside  from  the  professional  training  received,  the  recitation 
period  of  the  normal  class  becomes  for  the  student  the  center  of  her 
work  It  is  here  that  school-room  difficulties,  failures,  or  successes 
may  be  brought.  The  difficulty  or  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  may 
often  be  cleared  up,  failures  or  successes  talked  over,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  caused  its  respective  result  discussed,  the  whole  class 
profiting  from  the  experience  of  the  individual  member. 

If  is  as  the  instruction  received  in  the  normal  class  is  brought 
into  close  touch  and  perfect  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  school¬ 
room  that  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  student. 

The  student  may  leave  the  training  class  thoroughly  conversant 
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with  the  history  and  science  of  education ;  she  may  know  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  speech  and  the  formation  and  development  of  English  sounds, 
and  still,  in  her  work  in  the  class-room,  fail  to  make  the  best  use  of 
speech  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  fail  to  see  in  it  the  best 
means  for  attaining  the  highest  mental  development.  To  the  extent 
to  which  this  may  be  true  has  the  student  failed  to  grasp  the  spirit 
of  the  Oral  teacher  and  the  right  spirit  for  successful  Oral  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  normal  class  includes  psychology 
and  pedagogy ;  the  general  history  of  education ;  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf ;  the  principles  of  speech ;  visible  speech  sym¬ 
bols  ;  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  organs 
of  respiration  and  hearing. 

These  studies  are  carried  on  and  developed  through  the  use  of 
text  books,  the  work  being  so  arranged  that  the  subjects  most  closely 
related  are  studied  in  groups. 

The  mechanism  of  speech  and  the  elements  of  sound  are  taken 
up  through  Bell’s  Principles  of  Speech.  Side  by  side  with  this  work 
is  carried  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  speech  and 
hearing,  with  Arnold’s  Manual  as  the  text-book.  In  this  year  also 
is  taken  up  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Each  study  is  handled  with  reference  to  its  broadest  develop¬ 
ment.  The  text-book  forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  with  all  the  parts, 
as  needed  in  the  class-room,  developed  from  this. 

In  the  second  year1  of  instruction  the  study  of  the  elements  of 
speech  is  continued  through  the  development  and  writing  of  visible 
speech  symbols.  This  work  covers  the  entire  year  and  forms,  from 
another  viewpoint,  a  most  excellent  study  of  the  elements;  and  also 
affords  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  year. 

During  this  second  year  the  work  includes  the  study  of  peda- 
gogy,  psychology,  and  the  general  history  of  education.  These  sub¬ 
jects  are  so  closely  related  that  one  cannot  be  handled  without  the 
other. 

The  science  of  teaching  and  its  attendant  art  are  studied 
through  Payne’s  Lectures  on  Education.  In  connection  with  this 
are  studied  the  principles  of  psychology  according  to  Welsh’s  Psy¬ 
chology,  and  the  general  history  of  education  as  found  in  Quick’s 
Educational  Reformers. 

These  studies  form  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  training  class, 
and  are  something  of  a  measure  of  those  things  which  can  be  seen 
and  handled.  The  lasting  and  abiding  work  of  the  class  is  the  im- 
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parting  of  the  spirit  of  the  work  to  the  student — the  spirit  which 
enables  her  to  enter  the  school-room  prepared  to  do  her  part  in  up¬ 
lifting  the  child,  and  in  leading  him  out  of  mental  darkness  and 
bondage  into  light  and  freedom.  She  must  be  able  to  impart  to  the 
child  a  love  of  speech  and  lead  him  to  recognize  that  his  speech  is  to 
him  what  it  is  to  the  hearing  child — the  best  and  most  natural  means 
of  receiving  his  education,  and  of  communicating  with  those  about 
him. 

This  feature  of  the  work  must  neither  be  overlooked  nor  un¬ 
derestimated.  It  is  through  the  recognition,  by  the  first  workers  in 
the  cause  of  Oral  instruction  of  this  higher  law  that  the  value  and 
necessity  of  Oral  instruction  are  everywhere  being  felt. 

From  this  high  standard  there  must  be  no  backward  step.  The 
work  of  the  training  class  must  look  beneath  and  beyond  the  ma¬ 
terial  work  of  the  class-room  to  the  child’s  highest  nature,  and  the 
training  must  be  such  that  will  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the 
child  and  of  the  school.  It  is  as  the  student  goes  out  from  the  train¬ 
ing  class  with  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Oral  instruction 
as  the  best  medium  of  mental  development,  and  the  best  means  of 
bringing  the  child  into  closer  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  world 
about  him,  that  the  training  of  the  teacher  is  serving  the  highest 
cause  of  the  profession. 

It  is  time  now,  before  the  question  of  the  training  of  the  teacher 
has  assumed  a  general  and  a  definite  form,  that  right  thinking  and 
right  planning  for  the  work  should  be  done.  That  the  work  is  going 
onward  and  upward  is  inevitable,  and  every  earnest  student  will  wel¬ 
come  increased  facilities  for  training  of  the  right  sort. 

It  is  for  the  teacher  of  today  to  do  her  part  in  making  the  work 
of  the  class-room  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  for  the  profession  to 
recognize  the  need  for  the  training  that  best  prepares  the  teacher  for 
her  work,  in  order  that  this  question  of  normal  training  can  be 
answered  in  such  a  way  that  the  highest  need  of  the  child  and  of  the 
profession  can  be  honestly  and  intelligently  met. 

While  the  question  in  a  measure  is  one  that  will  determine  the 
conditions  of  its  own  answering,  the  answer  will  come  through  the 
law  of  progress,  which  knows  no  backward  glance  nor  shadow  of 
turning  from  that  which  is  right  and  best  for  all  concerned. 

The  President:  In  the  absence  of  Miss  Frances  Wettstein,  of 
the  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee,  who  was  to  lead  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject,  Mrs.  Spencer  of  the  same  school  has  con¬ 
sented  to  address  you. 
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Mrs.  Spencer:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  the 
absence  of  Miss  Wettstein,  who  was  unable  to  be  here,  I  will  give 
you  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  that  Wisconsin  is  doing  in  the 
training  of  teachers. 

Connected  with  the  Milwaukee  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  is  a 
Normal  Department,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  training  of  Oral 
teachers  for  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Applicants  entering  the  Normal  Department  of  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  are  required  to  hold  a  Milwaukee  assistant  teacher’s  cer¬ 
tificate  or  its  equivalent,  or  shall  have  completed  one  year  of  the 
advanced  course  of  a  State  Normal  School.  The  course  of  in¬ 
struction  extends  over  a  period  of  one  year,  divided  into  two 
semesters. 

First  Semester. 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  divided  as  follows : 

First. — Psychology  is  taken  at  the  State  Normal  School. 
Special  observation  in  child  study ;  papers  regarding  attention,  per¬ 
ception,  imitation,  reasoning  power,  judgment,  and  general  mental 
development  of  pupils  are  written  by  students  and  discussed  in  class, 
and  books  on  psychological  topics  are  read. 

Second. — History  of  the  education  of  the  deaf — development  of 
different  methods,  methods  in  use  at  the  present  time ;  and  books 
on  the  history  of  education  of  the  deaf  are  read. 

Third. — Anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  organs  of 
speech  and  hearing.  The  physical  condition  of  each  child  is  taken 
for  special  observation. 

Fourth. — Acoustics  and  the  general  laws  of  sound.  The  art  of 
breathing  and  the  different  methods  of  vocal  culture ;  ear  training 
with  reference  to  musical  tones ;  and  books  on  sound  and  vocal  cul¬ 
ture  are  read. 

Second  Semester. 

First. — Science  of  the  elements  of  speech.  Use  of  the  Dinner, 
Bell,  and  Yale  Charts;  ear  training  with  reference  to  elements;  aids 
to  speech-reading.  Observation,  articulation  of  the  class  as  a  whole 
and  the  individual  pupil.  A  thesis  on  articulation  in  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  must  be  taken  into  consideration:  Steps  of  procedure,  intelli¬ 
gibility,  fluency,  modulation,  accent  or  poise,  phrasing,  speech-read¬ 
ing,  and  work  with  the  semi-deaf  and  stutterers ;  books  on  articu¬ 
lation  and  lip-reading  are  read. 

Second. — Special  pedagogy  for  the  deaf,  including  (a)  Sense- 
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training — exercises  for  the  development  of  the  senses  of  sight,  in¬ 
cluding  form,  size,  surface,  number,  color,  etc.,  and  touch,  including 
form,  size,  surface,  texture,  weight,  vibrations  of  the  guitar,  as  well 
as  rhythmic  vibrations  of  the  piano,  (b)  Auricular  training — how 
to  test  hearing  and  how  to  make  use  of  any  sound  perception,  (c) 
Muscular  training — development  of  the  muscles  of  all  parts  of  the 
body,  rhythm  work,  fancy  steps,  and  drills,  (d)  Observation  of 
kindergarten  games  at  the  State  Normal  School,  adaptation  to  the 
deaf,  and  work  with  the  pupils,  (e)  Language  :  Special  observation, 
and  writing  of  plans  of  language  work  in  all  the  grades ;  Miss 
Barray’s  system.  Conversation — spontaneity,  letters,  current  events 
reproduction  of  stories,  Oral  and  written ;  language  forms  and  gram¬ 
matical  drill;  Warren  Robinson’s  bracket  system;  Composition,  in¬ 
cluding  work  to  develop  memory,  imagination,  judgment,  reasoning, 
power  of  independent  expression,  and  creative  ability,  science  of 
education.  This  embraces  the  methods  in  all  the  preparatory  work 
in  the  common  branches.  (/)  Reading — text  and  supplementary; 
how  to  interest  pupils  in  reading,  (g)  Preparatory  geography,  (h) 
First  steps  in  numbers— how  to  develop  the  first  idea  of  number  and 
the  consecutive  steps  through  the  four  rules. 

A  thesis  on  language  and  one  on  sense-training  are  required. 

Practice  Work. — Throughout  the  year  students  are  required 
to  teach  at  least  one  period  each  day  under  the  supervision  of  the 
principal  or  the  class  teacher.  Plans  for  this  work  are  written  once 
a  week. 

Manual  Training. — A  regular  course  in  manual  training 
under  the  supervision  of  the  manual  training  instructor  is  also  taken. 

The  President:  ln  the  absence  of  Miss  Van  Adestine,  of  the 
Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Detroit,  who  was  suddenly  called  away 
from  the  meeting,  Miss  Dumon  has  consented  to  read  Miss  Van 
Adestine’s  paper. 

Miss  Dumon  read  the  paper  above  referred  to.  As  the  paper 
was  held  for  revision,  and  at  the  time  of  printing  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived,  it  is  omitted  from  this  publication. 

The;  President:  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Chicago  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  will  now  address  us  upon  the  same  subject. 

Miss  McCowen  :  The  hour  is  late  and  I  know  you  are  thinking 
about  that  excursion  and  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  long. 

Most  of  you  know  that  the  training  class  in  the  Chicago  Normal 
College  is  the  continuation  of  the  McCowen  School  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Class,  which  was  in  operation  in  Chicago  from  the  opening  of 
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the  school  in  1883,  to  1905,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  City  Board 
of  Education,  and  during  that  time  has  sent  out  several  scores  of 
trained  teachers  all  over  the  country,  and  has  made  a  record  of  its 
own.  Our  course  of  study  covered  two,  and  sometimes  three 
years,  and  a  tuition  of  $150.00  was  charged.  At  present  we  have 
only  a  graduate  course  which  requires  one  year,  and  three  scholar¬ 
ships  of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300.00)  each  are  this  year  avail¬ 
able.  The  work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Normal  School,  and  is 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Only  those  are 
eligible  who  are  regular  graduates  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School, 
or  who  have  had  a  number  of  years’  experience  as  teachers  in  the 
city’s  schools,  and  hold  a  high  record  of  efficiency  in  their  work  with 
hearing  children. 

The  required  course  of  study  includes  eight  majors  and  four 
minors  apportioned  as  follows : 

Required  credits:  Special,  4  majors;  psychology,  1  major;  prac¬ 
tice  teaching,  2  majors ;  special,  4  minors ;  elective,  1  major. 

Statement  oe  Special  Studies  in  Department  op  Oral 
Instruction  eor  the  Dear,  Chicago  Normal  College. 

1.  Speech  Teaching. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  the 
organs  of  speech  including  their  anatomy,  physiology,  and  function ; 
the  mechanism  of  speech,  including  an  intensive  study  of  English 
sounds  and  their  production ;  the  rhythm  of  speech,  including  breath 
control,  voice  production  and  placing,  articulation,  pronunciation, 
accent,  emphasis,  and  phrasing;  the  process  of  developing  a  practical 
knowledge  and  use  of  speech  and  language  in  the  deaf ;  some  speech 
defects  and  their  education.  Required,  1  major. 

2.  Special  Method. — a.  Analysis  of  the  course  of  study  used 
for  hearing  children  in  the  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago ; 

b.  comparison  of  courses  of  study  specially  prepared  for  the  deaf; 

c.  study  of  principles  which  underlie  the  adaptation  of  subject  matter 
to  the  needs  of  the  deaf.  Required,  1  major. 

3.  Aural  Science. — A  study  of  (a)  the  ear  as  the  organ  of 
hearing;  ( b )  the  physiological  process  in  the  transmission  of  sound 
stimuli  to  the  brain;  (c)  methods  of  testing  and  tabulating  partial 
or  fragmentary  hearing  in  the  deaf;  ( d )  the  training  of  latent  hear¬ 
ing  power.  Required,  1  major. 

4.  Principles  Underlying  Special  Education. — Review  of 
normal  psychophysical  reaction ;  analysis  of  the  effect  upon  the 
organism  of  the  elimination  of  a  sense  organ;  study  of  pathological 
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conditions  in  determining  proper  classification  in  (a)  the  deaf,  ( b ) 
the  blind,  ( c )  the  subnormal;  characteristic  stages  through  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  stimuli,  in  the  development  of  speech  and  language  in 
the  deaf ;  principles  of  education  which  underlie  such  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  Required,  i  major. 

5.  History  and  Literature  or  the  Dear. — A  study  of  the 
history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  from  its  inception  to  the  present 
time,  including  development  in  methods  of  instruction  and  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  at  present  ex¬ 
isting,  with  a  discussion  of  the  books  and  periodicals  bearing  upon 
this  subject.  Required,  2  minors. 

6.  Speech-Reading. — Method  of  giving  adults  who  are  grad¬ 
ually  becoming  deaf  the  ability  to  understand  spoken  language  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  movements  of  the  mouth  of  the  speaker.  Required,  I 
minor. 

7.  Study  or  Types. — Laboratory  analysis  of  defective  physical 
conditions  and  resultant  inhibited  functioning  in  the  deaf,  with 
methods  of  tabulation.  Required,  1  minor. 

The  President:  Superintendent  Richard  O.  Johnson,  of  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf,  will  now  address  you  on  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  Johnson:  The  time  is  getting  very  late,  and  what  I  have 
to  say  I  shall  cut  very  short,  and  promise  not  to  speak  more  than 
forty  minutes  this  morning. 

I  should  like  very  much  indeed  to  discuss  this  question  of  the 
training  of  teachers.  I  should  like  to  trace  the  beginning  of  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive,  I  am 
sure ;  but  time  does  not  permit  of  this.  But  in  this  connection  I  wish 
to  say  that  Mulcaster,  that  vain  pedagogue  of  the  1500’s,  and  the 
teacher  of  Edmund  Spencer,  was,  so  far  as  known,  really  the  first 
to  advocate  the  systematic  training  of  teachers  who  were  to  teach 
others ;  and  further  praise  also  may  be  accorded  Mulcaster,  who 
was  an  Englishman.  In  nearly  all  of  our  educational  histories  the 
early  English  influence  has  been  somewhat  minimized  and  under¬ 
estimated;  it  is  nearly  all  German  history,  as  you  well  know — of  the 
influence  of  Sturmius,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Eroebel,  and  others. 
Yet,  going  back  along  the  English  line,  we  find  that  Mulcaster,  who 
in  the  1500’s  advocated  the  training  of  teachers,  also  outlined  as  the 
object  and  end  of  education  nearly  400  years  ago  the  very  things 
that  we  hold  up  today  as  the  cardinal  virtues  of  our  “new  education.” 
He  was  prophetic! 
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I  should  like  to  come  farther  down  and  trace  the  beginnings  of 
associations  of  teachers  in  the  nineteenth  century;  because  outside 
of  your  regular  professional  training-schools  these  association  meet¬ 
ings  are  training-schools  of  the  best  sort  themselves,  and  are  a 
necessary  complement  to  the  former,  resulting  in  perfection  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  broadening  of  view,  if  the  teachers  come  together  with  right 
sort  of  spirit  and  with  right  kind  of  purpose.  We  know  that  many 
do  not  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  There  are  many 
who  say  they  have  not  the  time  to  attend !  And  it  also  may  be  said 
that  some  of  them  haven’t  time  to  subscribe  to  the  educational  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers,  many  of  them  not  caring  even  to  borrow  and  read 
them.  Have  they  not  their  own  experience  to  rest  upon  ?  And  is  not 
that  sufficient?  Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  some  of  these  may 
be  most  excellent  teachers ;  but  the  chances  are  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  educational  magazines,  who  do  not 
attend  association  meetings,  constitute  the  poorer  class  of  teachers, 
who  are  prone  to  rest  satisfied  with  their  own  personal  experience. 
And  we  may  easily  guess  the  influence  they  exert  upon  their  pupils ! 

During  the  discussion  on  industrial  training  I  wished  to  say 
something,  because  I  consider  this  movement  along  the  line  of  in¬ 
dustrial  education  as  one  of  the  greatest  periods  in  our  educational 
history,  and  of  first  importance  to  man  and  State.  Briefly  stated,  I 
would  assign  as  the  first  epoch  the  first  period  of  our  educational 
development,  the  World  Renaissance;  the  second,  the  Beginning  of 
American  Education ;  the  third,  what  I  call  the  Revolutionary  Stim¬ 
ulus,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  war  can  be  hailed  not  only  as  the 
harbinger  of  peace,  but  also  of  education.  It  never  has  failed  that 
where  war  has  been,  there  has  followed  increase  in  intelligence,  in¬ 
crease  in  intellect  of  the  people,  and  propagandism  of  schools. 
Therefore,  I  refer  to  the  third  period  as  the  Revolutionary  Stimulus. 
The  fourth  period  is  to  be  named  as  the  American  Renaissance,  led 
by  Mann  and  his  contemporaries,  and  the  fifth,  as  the  Industrial  Agi¬ 
tation  ushering  in  the  1900’s.  I  verily  believe  that  this  last  epoch, 
this  period  of  industrial  education,  is  going  to  completely  change  the 
whole  educational  system  of  our  country.  The  people  are  demand¬ 
ing  it ;  the  boys  and  girls  both  need  it ;  and  the  establishment  of 
thorough  industrial  and  vocational  training  in  conjunction  with  lit¬ 
erary  curricula,  or  by  itself  in  separate  schools,  is  now  being  agi¬ 
tated  with  such  force  and  right  as  to  make  its  call  heard  by  all 
schools,  everywhere. 

The  general  trend  of  education  at  present  is  toward  a  combina- 
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tion  of  cultural  and  utilitarian  processes,  toward  vocational  schools.. 
Industrial  training  is  permeating  the  class-room  everywhere,  from 
the  little  country  school  to  the  great  university,  and  with  such  force 
that  old-time  specious  argument  cannot  withstand  its  just  demands. 

In  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  throughout  the  country  assumed  the  initiative  long  years  ago, 
and  have  ever  insisted  upon  coordinating  the  head,  the  heart,  and 
the  hand  with  cultural-utilitarian  end  in  view,  whatever  the  subject 
or  line  of  work.  But  withal,  we  have  strayed  along  in  an  easy-going 
rut,  and  are  not  doing  at  present  what  the  needs  of  the  deaf,  the 
demands  of  the  times,  and  our  bounden  duty  require  of  us. 

I  should  have  liked  very  much  indeed  to  go  into  these  matters 
in  detail,  to  have  opened  up  a  discussion  that  would  have  certainly 
brought  forth  many  varying  views,  but  these  things  have  not  been 
permitted  because  of  overcrowded  program  and  want  of  time.  In  fact, 
for  these  reasons  discussion  has  been  stifled,  some  papers  read  have 
been  cut  in  two,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  been  offered  by 
title,  only  with  request  that  they  be  included  in  full  in  the  published 
proceedings.  Some  of  the  matters  of  which  I  speak  this  morning 
were  referred  to  in  more  detail  in  my  address  at  the  opening  session 
of  this  Association — which,  however,  was  not  read  in  full  because  of 
the  time-pressure  principle  of  which  I  speak.  Now,  in  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  session  we  are  down  to  one  o’clock,  and  I  know  where  the 
lunch  room  is,  and  with  your  permission  I  am  going  to  make  one 
quotation  only,  not  from  an  educational  writer,  but  from  one  appar¬ 
ently  of  keen  discernment,  and  depart : 

“We  may  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art ; 

We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without  heart; 

We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  without  books, 

But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks.” 

I  cannot !  Can  you  ?  I  thank  you. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  all  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
Miss  Yale  on  the  subject. 

Miss  Yaee  :  Dr.  Crouter  has  said  that  he  would  like  me  to  say 
something  about  the  preparation  of  teachers  taking  up  Normal  work. 

The  entrance  examination  to  the  Normal  class,  as  it  has  been 
conducted  at  Northampton  for  some  years,  has  not  been  intended  to 
test  the  knowledge  of  the  student  as  to  dates  and  names,  but  to  test 
rather  his  understanding  and  use  of  English ;  because  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  in  this  country  must  be  primarily  a  teacher  of  English.  Never- 
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theless  every  year  a  considerable  number  of  applicants  fail  to  pass 
this  examination  because  of  insufficient  training. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  here  that 
you  should  pick  out  from  your  normal  schools  or  your  colleges 
young  women  and  young  men,  of  high  standing,  who  seem  to  have 
the  right  spirit,  the  right  qualifications,  the  right  scholarship,  and  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  take  training.  You  should  select  your  teachers,  and  not 
let  your  teachers  select  you.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  now.  We 
have  had  a  few  cases  where  a  superintendent  has  selected  just  such 
young  women  of  ability  and  of  good  preparatory  training  and  has 
sent  them  for  this  special  training  with  the  understanding  that  a 
position  was  assured  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  want  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  plan  to  the  superintendents  here  this  morning  with  very 
great  urgency. 

You  put  a  heavy  load  on  those  in  charge  of  the  Normal  classes 
when  you  expect  them  to  take  whatever  comes,  and  in  one  year 
make  out  of  this  material  model  teachers.  Can  you  not  serve  both 
the  Normal  classes  and  your  own  schools  by  following  the  sug¬ 
gestion  just  made.  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  all  training  schools  in  this  matter. 

Th£  President:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Goodwin,  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Goodwin:  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  believe  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  training  of  teachers  is  the  most  important  question 
that  confronts  our  profession  today.  Now,  there  is  no  branch  of 
teaching  or  organization  that  has  a  more  faithful  body  of  teachers 
than  the  teachers  of  the  deaf,  but  we  need  more  trained  teachers 
and  more  trained  as  some  of  the  best  are  trained.  And  I  believe 
this  Association  just  now  ought  to  go  on  record,  saying  what  con¬ 
stitutes  proper  training.  If  we  adopt  the  training  that  is  given 
by  some  particular  school  or  schools,  say  so,  and  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  when  young  teachers  are  applying  for  positions,  and  say 
they  have  had  training,  that  a  superintendent  will  have  some  idea 
of  what  that  training  means,  what  constitutes  that  training;  and  I 
believe  if  this  Association  would  appoint  a  committee  to  map  out 
or  endorse  what  is  given  by  Northampton  or  some  other  schools, 
it  would  be  a  good  plan,  and  let  the  Association  go  on  record. 

I  appreciate  very  much  just  what  Miss  Yale  has  said  about 
the  training  of  teachers  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  well  educated 
young  women  to  be  trained.  I  know  of  some  instances  where 
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teachers  have  applied  to  me  to  be  recommended  for  training — 
young  teachers  who  had  failed  or  could  not  get  certificates  and  had 
an  idea  that  teaching  the  deaf  was  much  easier,  and  that  they  could 
teach  the  deaf  with  much  less  training  than  they  would  have  to  have 
in  some  schools  where  examinations  were  required  and  certificates 
demanded. 

It  is  quite  embarrassing — friends  of  boards  and  friends  of 
others  get  very  close  to  you  to  recommend  somebody,  and  yet  it 
is  hard  not  to  do  it;  but  I  do  think  superintendents  ought  not  to  en¬ 
dorse  young  teachers  prospective,  to  go  to  Clarke  School,  or  any¬ 
where  else,  to  be  trained  for  the  work,  if  they  think  that  at  the  end  of 
the  term  they  would  not  give  them  a  position  if  a  vacancy  existed. 
I  promise  right  here,  that  I  will  not  endorse  anyone  to  Miss  Yale’s 
school  that  I  would  not  offer  a  position  after  taking  the  training, 
provided  they  had  Miss  Yale’s  endorsement  after  the  year’s  work. 
I  would  not  recommend  such  a  teacher,  but  I  do  think  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Association  to  go  on  record  as  to  what  constitutes  train¬ 
ing  and  preparation  for  the  beginning  work. 

The  President:  Do  you  offer  a  resolution  covering  that  point? 

Mr.  Goodwin  :  I  would  like  to  frame  it  a  little  better  than  I 
could  just  now. 

The  President  :  Prepare  the  resolution  and  offer  it  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  meeting.  General  Secretary  Booth  has  a  matter  to  present. 

Mr.  Booth  :  There  is  one  of  our  members,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  beloved,  who,  because  of  climatic  conditions,  is  absent  from  our 
meeting ;  but,  while  he  is  absent  in  the  body,  we  may  all  be  sure  he  is 
present  in  the  spirit.  In  fact,  this  Association,  in  what  it  is,  is  his 
spirit  in  the  concrete,  and,  in  what  it  does,  is  his  spirit  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  ;  and  I  am  going  to  move  that  we  send  to  him  the  following 
telegram  of  greeting: 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell ,  Beinn  Bhreagh,  near  Baddeck , 
Nova  Scotia: 

Greetings  and  good  wishes  from  the  Association  to 

its  Founder  and  first  President.  Meeting  a  great  success ; 

large  attendance ;  much  interest. 

(Signed)  A.  E.  E.  CrouTER,  President. 

The  President  :  All  in  favor  of  the  vote  of  greeting  being  ex¬ 
tended  'will  signify  their  wishes  by  rising  to  their  feet.  It  is  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

The  session  is  now  adjourned. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  3. 

9.00  to  9.30  a.  m. — Lessons  in  Melville  Bell  Symbols  given  by 
Miss  Yale  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

10.00  A.  M.  GENERAL,  SESSION. 

After  an  invocation  by  Dr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  and  music,  the  fol- 
following  addresses  and  papers  were  given: 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  HEARING  AND  THE  CAUSE 

OF  DEAFNESS.1 

By  George  E.  Shambaugh,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  Iee. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  faculties  possessed  by  the  higher 
animals  is  that  of  sound  perception,  the  faculty  of  hearing.  We  are 
filled  with  wonder  when  listening  to  the  strains  of  an  orchestra,  at 
a  mechanism  which  is  capable  of  responding  to  such  a  multiplicity  of 
sound  waves,  and  of  converting  these  into  the  nerve  impulses  which 
result  in  the  perception  of  musical  tones.  One  cannot  contemplate 
the  plight  of  those  in  whom  the  function  of  hearing  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  without  being  filled  with  a  desire  to  know  more  about  this 
interesting  function  and  about  the  process  which  has  led  to  its  de¬ 
struction. 

The  essential  part  of  the  hearing  apparatus  is  a  nervous  mechan¬ 
ism  in  which  the  transference  of  physical  sound-waves  into  nerve 
impulses  is  accomplished.  This  mechanism  is  a  highly  specialized 
structure  suspended  in  an  aqueous  fluid.  Strictly  speaking,  this  con¬ 
stitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  In  air-breathing 
animals  there  is  in  addition  an  accessory  apparatus,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  assist  in  conveying  the  sound  waves  from  the  air  to  the 
fluids  surrounding  the  auditory  nerve  endings.  This  accessory  appa¬ 
ratus  is  known  as  the  sound-conducting  mechanism.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  physiologist  the  nervous  mechanism  in  the  organ 
of  hearing  is  the  important  part.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
clinician,  he  who  has  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
ear,  it  is  the  accessory  apparatus,  this  sound-conducting  mechanism, 
which  is  most  important,  because  this  is  the  part  of  the  ear  most  ex- 

1  During  the  progress  of  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Dr.  Shambaugh  took 
occasion  to  digress  from  time  to  time  from  the  written  page,  amplifying  and 
illustrating  the  points  presented.  It  is  regretted  that  his  absence  in  Europe 
has  prevented  revision  by  him  of  the  stenographer’s  notes  that  were  taken, 
compelling  their  omission  from  this  report. — Editor. 
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posed  to  injury  and  more  readily  affected  by  disease.  It  is  the  part 
of  the  ear,  too,  which  it  is  possible  for  the  physician  to  treat  with 
greater  success  than  is  the  nervous  mechanism. 

The  accessory  apparatus  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  the  so-called 
sound-conducting  mechanism,  consists  essentially  of  the  following 
parts:  An  apparatus  for  collecting  sound  waves  from  the  air,  the 
auricle;  a  tube  for  conducting  these  sound  waves  into  the  air,  the 
external  meatus ;  a  drum  membrane  at  the  bottom  of  this  tube  which 
is  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  sound  waves ;  and  finally,  a  series  of 
small  levers  composed  of  three  small  bones,  the  function  of  which  is 
to  transmit  sound  waves  from  the  vibrating  drum  membrane  to  the 
fluid  surrounding  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  ear.  These  levers 
are  so  constructed  that  the  vibrations  of  the  drum  membrane  pro¬ 
duced  by  sound  waves  are  transferred  to  the  fluids  of  the  inner  ear 
in  waves  that  are  shorter,  but  more  forcible. 

It  is  a  disease  of  this  conducting  mechanism  which  is  present 
when  there  is  an  abscess  in  the  ear  with  discharge  of  pus  from  the 
external  meatus.  It  is  also  this  conducting  mechanism  which  is 
affected  by  the  various  forms  of  catarrh  extending  to  the  ear  from 
disease  of  the  nose  or  throat  by  way  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The 
defect  in  hearing  resulting  from  disease  of  this  conducting  mechan¬ 
ism  varies  in  different  cases,  but  only  within  certain  well-defined 
limits.  The  defect  may  be  very  slight  or  it  may  be  moderately 
severe.  Even  a  complete  destruction  of  the  entire  sound-conducting 
mechanism  is  incapable,  however,  of  producing  the  severer  forms  of 
deafness.  It  is  a  common  impression  among  the  laity  that  a  per¬ 
foration  of  the  drum  membrane  means  total  loss  of  hearing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  a  complete  destruction  of  the  drum  mem¬ 
brane,  together  with  the  little  bones  of  the  ear,  will,  in  itself,  produce 
only  a  moderate  lessening  of  the  hearing  function.  The  severer 
forms  of  deafness,  resulting  from  either  a  catarrh  or  a  suppuration 
in  the  sound-conducting  mechanism,  are  due  to  interference  with  the 
free  movement  of  the  stapes,  which  is  the  innermost  of  the  ear  bones. 
But  even  when  the  movement  of  the  stapes  is  completely  arrested  by 
a  bony  fixation,  the  deafness  is  by  no  means  complete.  It  is  never 
severe  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  seek  assistance  in  schools  for 
defective  hearing.  In  other  words,  none  of  the  diseases  limited  to 
the  sound-conducting  mechanism  are  capable  of  producing  the  severe 
forms  of  deafness  which  are  found  in  those  who  seek  aid  in  the 
schools  for  the  deaf.  It  is  only  when  the  disease  process  extends 
over  from  the  conducting  mechanism  to  the  nervous  mechanism,  or 
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when  the  nervous  mechanism  is  primarily  involved,  that  severer 
forms  of  defective  hearing  are  possible.  From  the  standpoint  of 
those  interested- in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  therefore,  it  is  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  mechanism  and  the  diseases  of  this  part 
of  the  ear  that  are  of  primary  interest. 

The  nervous  mechanism  of  the  ear  is  known  as  the  sound-per¬ 
ceiving  apparatus.  It  is  located  in  what  is  called  the  internal  ear, 
or  the  labyrinth.  The  part  of  the  internal  ear  in  which  this  mechan¬ 
ism  is  located  is  a  long  tube  which,  because  of  the  narrow  confines  of 
the  surrounding  bone  is,  in  the  human  ear,  coiled  upon  itself  two  and 
one-half  times  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  the  shell  of  a  snail. 
Hence  its  name — cochlea.  The  actual  end  organ  in  the  cochlea  in 
which  the  transformation  of  a  physical  to  a  nervous  impulse  takes 
place,  is  a  peculiar  hair  cell.  The  hair  cell  is  stimulated  by  the  sound 
waves  passing  through  the  fluids  of  the  labyrinth.  This  stimulation 
results  in  the  generation  of  a  nervous  impulse  which  is  transmitted  to 
a  nerve  fiber  lying  in  contact  with  a  hair  cell  and  conducted  by  this 
fiber  to  a  center  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  where  the  nervous  impulse 
is  interpreted  as  sound. 

These  hair  cells  in  the  cochlea  form  four  parallel  rows  run¬ 
ning  from  one  end  of  the  cochlear  tube  to  the  other.  The  mechan¬ 
ism  is  so  constituted  that  tones  of  a  certain  pitch  stimulate  a  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  hair  cells  only,  while  tones  of  another  pitch  stimulate 
another  group.  In  this  way  the  hair  cells  located  at  the  base  of  the 
cochlea  respond  only  to  the  highest  tones  while  the  lowest  tones  are 
taken  up  by  the  hair  cells  located  near  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  The 
real  problem  in  the  physiology  of  hearing  is  the  question  how  this 
selective  action  is  accomplished  by  the  several  hair  cells.  This  much 
of  the  problem  seems  quite  clear;  first,  that  the  hair  cells  are  the 
actual  end  organs  in  which  the  transference  of  a  physical  to  a  ner¬ 
vous  impulse  takes  place;  second,  that  the  stimulation  of  the  hair 
cells  is  brought  about  by  an  irritation  applied  to  their  projecting 
hairs;  third,  that  the  irritation  of  the  projecting  hairs  is  occasioned 
by  an  inter-action  between  these  hairs  and  an  overhanging  structure 
which  we  call  the  tectorial  membrane.  The  final  problem,  then,  in 
the  theory  of  hearing,  is  to  explain  how  this  inter-action  between  the 
hairs  of  the  hair  cells  and  the  tectorial  membrane  is  brought  about. 
There  are  only  two  possible  ways  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished. 
Either  the  tectorial  membrane  is  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  sound 
waves,  and  in  this  way  brushes  against  the  hairs  of  the  hail  cells,  or 
else  the  structure  upon  which  the  hair  cells  rest  is  thrown  into  vibia- 
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tion  and  the  hair  cells  are  carried  upwards,  brushing  their  projecting 
hairs  against  the  tectorial  membrane.  In  my  own  work  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  tone  perception,  I  believe  I  have  been  able  to  prove  that  it  is 
the  tectorial  membrane  which  is  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  sound 
waves  passing  through  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  and  in  this  way 
brushes  against  the  hairs  of  the  underlying  hair  cells.  The  selective 
action  by  which  certain  groups  of  hair  cells  are  stimulated  for  par¬ 
ticular  tones  is  dependent,  therefore,  upon  the  fact  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  tectorial  membrane  respond  separately  to  tones  of 
different  pitch. 

A  disease  process  involving  this  nervous  mechanism  of  the  ear 
may  destroy  all  of  the  nerve  endings,  in  which  case,  of  course,  total 
deafness  will  result,  or  the  process  may  destroy  part  of  the  hair  cells, 
leaving  others  intact.  In  these  cases  there  will  result  loss  of  hearing 
for  part  of  the  tones  in  the  scale  with  preservation  of  hearing  for 
other  tones.  A  person  may  in  this  way  have  a  defect  limited  practi¬ 
cally  to  the  few  octaves  which  constitute  the  range  for  the  human 
voice  with  a  preservation  of  hearing  for  a  large  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  tone  scale.  Such  persons  are  as  far  as  practical  hearing  goes, 
totally  deaf,  since  they  cannot  hear  the  spoken  voice.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  hearing  apparatus  of  the  inmates  of  institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes  has  shown  that  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent  to  find  preserved  isl¬ 
ands  of  hearing  where  total  deafness  was  suspected. 

When  a  disease  process  involves  the  nervous  mechanism  in  the 
ear,  the  onset  of  the  deafness  may  develop  gradually  or  suddenly. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  the  process  has  developed  grad¬ 
ually,  the  condition  has  not  begun  until  late  in  middle  life,  and  severe 
deafness  or  total  defect  in  hearing  does  not  take  place  until  quite  late 
in  life.  On  the  other  hand  the  cases  of  nerve  deafness  where  the 
onset  has  been  of  sudden  origin  occur  as  a  rule  in  early  childhood. 
In  these  cases  the  loss  of  hearing  is  practically  complete.  These  are 
the  cases,  therefore,  that  seek  instruction  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

What  are  the  diseases  which  in  early  childhood  so  frequently 
involve  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  causing  complete  destruction  of  the 
hearing  function  ?  In  the  first  place,  a  suppuration  in  the  conducting 
apparatus,  the  so-called  middle  ear,  may  rupture  into  the  labyrinth, 
producing  when  it  does  a  sudden  total  loss  of  hearing.  In  the  second 
place,  the  infectious  fevers,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps, 
typhoid  fever,  etc.,  may  be  followed  by  a  total  loss  of  hearing  in 
both  ears  as  the  result  of  degeneration  of  the  nerves  of  hearing. 
In  the  third  place,  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  is  very  frequently  invaded 
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by  the  infection  in  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  with 
resulting  sudden  total  loss  of  hearing.  It  is  these  cases  of  deafness 
following  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  that  make  up  a  large 
percentage  of  those  receiving  instruction  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  organ  of  hearing  consists  of 
two  distinct  parts ;  first,  a  sound-conducting  mechanism  for  collect¬ 
ing  sound  waves  from  the  air  and  for  conducting  these  to  the  internal 
ear ;  second,  a  sound-perceiving  mechanism  located  in  the  labyrinth 
of  the  ear,  in  which  the  transference  of  the  physical  sound  waves  to 
nerve  impulses  takes  place. 

Although  the  most  frequent  cause  for  defective  hearing  is 
due  to  diseases  involving  the  sound-conducting  mechanism,  the  de¬ 
fects  arising  from  disease  of  this  mechanism  is  never  so  severe  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  the  sufferer  to  seek  instruction  in  schools  for 
the  deaf.  It  is  only  when  the  disease  process  involves  the  nervous 
apparatus,  the  sound-perceiving  mechanism  in  the  labyrinth,  that  the 
severe  forms  of  deafness  with  total  defect  in  the  hearing  is  possible. 
The  sudden  destruction  of  hearing,  due  to  invasion  of  the  labyrinth, 
occurs  especially  in  early  childhood,  because  this  condition  develops 
usually  in  connection  with  the  infectious  fever  of  childhood. 


The  next  paper  presented  was  by  Miss  M.  Louise  Upham,  of 
the  Morganton,  N.  C.,  School,  upon  the  subject,  “Charts  Used  in 
the  Morganton  School/’  Inasmuch  as  this  paper  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  talk,  relating  to  and  illustrated  by  a  series  of  charts 
shown  on  the  platform,  it  is  found  impracticable  to  present  it  in  this 
report.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  at  some  future  date  these  charts 
may  be  printed  in  the  Review. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  BACKWARD  CHILDREN. 

By  Jennie  L.  Cobb,  School  Eor  the  Dear,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Time  was  when  the  dull  child,  or  the  child  who,  through  illness 
or  for  any  other  reason,  fell  behind  his  class,  was  left  to  get  along 
as  best  he  could,  without  any  particular  attention.  But  we  are 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  if  our  backward  children  are  to  grow  into 
responsible,  self-supporting  citizens,  some  of  our  best  thought  and 

m 

ability  must  be  expended  upon  them. 

We  are  coming  to  treat  the  deaf  child  as  a  normal  human  being; 
hence  some  study  of  public  school  conditions  is  fitting. 
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An  investigation  into  the  New  York  City  schools  in  1906 
showed  that  in  many  instances  special  classes  for  abnormal  children 
were  formed.  They  were  examined  physically  and  mentally  and 
were  grouped  in  ungraded  classes.  The  reasons  for  their  failure 
were  sought  and  overcome  as  far  as  possible. 

There  were  usually  four  such  special  classes  in  a  school : 

1.  Those  having  some  physical  disability. 

2.  Backward  children,  who  had  entered  school  several  years 
later  than  usual,  or  those  who  were  naturally  dull. 

3.  Disciplinary  classes  for  the  seemingly  incorrigible. 

4.  The  large  class  of  foreign  children  needing  special  instruc¬ 
tion  in  language. 

With  each  of  these  groups  methods  were  used  to  suit  special 
needs.  The  physically  defective  were  given  thorough  physical  train¬ 
ing,  and  an  exaggeration  of  kindergarten  methods  was  used  to  de¬ 
velop  the  senses. 

Those  who  had  entered  school  late,  or  were  naturally  dull,  were 
put  into  small  ungraded  classes  and  instructed  individually. 

The  disciplinary  classes  were  taught  by  experienced  teachers 
whose  highest  aim  was  to  reform. 

In  McClure  for  June,  in  an  article  on  the  “Conservation  of  the 
Defective  Child,”  is  described  Dr.  Witmer’s  “Hospital  School”  for 
backward  children  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  psychological  clinic  in 
which  a  child’s  senses,  motor  control,  breathing,  heart  action,  and 
muscular  strength  are  measured  by  instruments  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose;  his  attention,  memory,  will,  association  of  ideas,  interest,  and 
observation  are  tested. 

The  question  is  asked,  “Is  the  difficulty  due  to  a  defect  in  a 
sense  organ  or  in  the  general  health  and  nervous  system,  or  is  it  due 
to  the  mind  itself?”  The  answer  determines  the  line  of  work  for  a 
cure.  The  school  is  a  home  for  six  or  seven  children,  conducted 
by  trained  nurses  and  teachers.  These  children  are  given  proper 
food,  baths,  massage,  and  an  open-air  life  along  with  mental  devel¬ 
opment.  Most  of  the  instruction  is  individual.  The  purpose  of 
the  school  is  to  bring  the  children  up  to  the  normal  and  restore  them 
to  the  public  schools. 

In  many  schools  what  is  known  as  the  Batavia  System  is  used. 
This  originated  with  John  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the  Batavia, 
New  York,  schools.  He  put  a  second  teacher  into  an  overcrowded 
school-room,  where  she  gave  individual  instruction  to  the  backward 
or  delinquent  children,  and  brought  them  up  to  the  standard  of  their 
class.  The  following  rules  were  formulated : 
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1.  The  children  must  be  sought  by  the  teacher. 

2.  The  most  backward  child  must  be  taught  first  and  his  teach¬ 
ing  continued  day  after  day  until  he  can  stand  with  the  others  of  his 
class. 

3.  The  teacher  must  place  herself  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 

child. 

4.  An  atmosphere  of  cheerful,  confident  work  must  be  created 
in  the  school-room. 

5.  There  must  be  never-failing  patience. 

A  modification  of  this  system  is  used  in  some  of  the  Pittsburg 
schools.  In  the  Edgewood  public  schools  a  room  called  the  Special 
Department  has  been  added,  where  a  special  teacher  gives  individual 
instruction  for  half  an  hour  each  day  to  pupils  of  the  different 
grades,  who  for  any  reason  have  fallen  behind  their  classes.  If  a 
delinquent  child  simply  needs  some  help  on  how  to  study,  he  is  sent 
to  the  Special  Department  during  his  study  period,  but  recites  with 
his  class,  this  to  continue  until  he  is  able  to  take  his  regular  place.  A 
child  who  needs  coaching  in  but  one  study  is  sent  to  the  Special  De¬ 
partment  until  he  is  brought  up  to  the  required  standard. 

Then  there  is  the  child  who  advances  more  rapidly  than  the 
others  of  his  class.  He  is  coached  until  he  can  be  promoted  to  a 
higher  class.  In  this  way  his  ambition  and  enthusiasm  are  kept 
alert. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Pittsburg  Princi¬ 
pals’  Association  by  Mrs.  Plelmrich,  the  special  teacher  of  the  Edge- 
wood  schools:  “The  first  point  to  be  gained  (with  the  delinquent) 
is  to  get  his  confidence;  next,  a  desire  to  do  for  himself.  Never, 
under  any  circumstances,  should  we  do  for  him  what  he  can  do  for 
himself.  .  .  .  Getting  at  the  individual  child  and  teaching  him 

from  the  standpoint  of  his  immediate  personal  needs,  is  what  counts. 
A  working  knowledge  must  be  developed  in  some  pupils  by  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction,  and  so  instilled  into  them  that  it  will  become 
habitual.  Some  teaching  must  be  done  at  close  range.” 

Mr.  Bodensiek,  in  his  articles  in  the  Association  Review  on 
the  “Education  of  the  Backward  Deaf  in  Prussia,”  makes  a  leading 
point  that,  other  things  being  favorable,  the  success  of  the  work 
among  backwards  depends  very  largely  upon  grading.  He  con¬ 
siders  several  special  schools  from  which  he  concludes :  “There  are 
four  different  schemes  by  which  children  are  graded  according  to 
mentality : 

1.  The  backwards  of  different  grades  are  grouped  into  one 
(small)  class  called  a  collective  class. 
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2.  The  backwards  are  put  into  an  entirely  separate  institution. 

3.  The  grades  are  separated  into  two  classes. 

4.  The  grades  are  separated  each  into  three  or  four  classes. 

The  collective  or  ungraded  classes  are  found  only  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  or  higher  grades,  and  do  not  relieve  the  lower  classes  at  all. 
Thus  the  mass  of  the  dull  ones  are  not  greatly  benefited,  and  this 
scheme  is  considered  the  most  imperfect  of  all. 

The  second  plan — placing  the  dull  ones  in  separate  institu¬ 
tions — is  better  than  the  collective  class  grading ;  but  it  is  concluded 
that  the  division  of  a  grade  into  three  or  four  separate  classes  ac¬ 
cording  to  mentality  is  the  best  scheme,  especially  where  the  weak- 
minded  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  greatest  joy  of  a  teacher’s  heart  is  the  class  who  can  all 
move  along  at  the  same  pace,  taking  the  same  work.  Only  when 
children  are  graded  and  graded,  and  again  graded,  until  they  move 
along  as  one  child,  can  the  best  results  be  obtained. 

The  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Prussia  carry  their  system  of  grad¬ 
ing  to  a  high  degree.  Through  the  individual  instruction  of  their 
special  teachers  some  of  our  public  schools  render  a  more  highly 
specialized  system  of  grading  possible.  The  trend  of  opinion  in  the 
public  schools,  as  well  as  in  other  schools,  is  toward  individual  in¬ 
struction,  not  to  take  the  place  of  class  work,  but  to  supplement  it. 
Individual  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  tutorial  system  of  our  colleges.  Garfield  said  that  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  himself  on  the  other  was  college  enough 
for  him. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  Mrs.  Helmrich’s  paper  mentioned 
above :  “The  college  tutor  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  a  personal  tone  is  given  to  his  work.”  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of 
Clark  University,  has  said,  “Individual  instruction  sounds  the  key¬ 
note  of  education  for  the  next  decade.”  E.  Thistleton  Mark,  of 
Birmingham,  England,  speaking  of  individual  instruction,  says : 
“These  methods  will  revolutionize  the  schools  of  England.” 

Every  experienced  teacher  has  had  individual  teaching  to  do. 
Two  courses  confront  her  very  often.  She  will  have  at  least  one  or 
two  pupils  who  must  rob  the  regular  class  of  some  of  their  valuable 
time,  or  these  delinquents  will  accomplish  nothing.  I  had  last  year 
a  class  of  ten  excellently  graded  children.  One  poor  little  waif,  who 
had  proven  a  misfit  everywhere,  was  added  to  this  class,  as  one  place 
seemed  as  good  as  another  for  her.  It  was  soon  evident  that  if  she 
tried  to  do  the  regular  work  of  the  class  she  would  accomplish  noth- 
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in g.  At  length  a  scheme  of  busy  work  was  devised  for  the  ten  reg¬ 
ulars,  and  the  poor  little  delinquent  was  given  her  chance  for  half 
an  hour  a  day.  At  first  her  eyes  were  dull  and  unresponsive ;  she 
felt  herself  utterly  incapable.  Gradually  as  she  was  led  to  see  that 
she  could  do  things,  a  light  of  intelligence  came  into  her  face,  and 
life  had  a  new  meaning  for  her.  She  slowly  became  responsive  to 
things  about  her,  began  to  imitate  the  other  children,  and  learned 
many  things  from  them.  This  child  was  not  imbecile  bv  any  means. 
She  was  simply  slow  to  see  things,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to 
begin  to  learn.  She  could  not  discover  her  own  powers  without  an 
outside  individual  touch.  She  had  so  continuously  failed  that  she 
had  no  confidence  in  her  ability.  She  had  a  natural  faculty  for 
speech  and  speech-reading,  but  without  individual  development  she 
could  not  do  class  work.  She  tried  more  and  more  to  do  the  things 
she  saw  the  others  do,  and  was  very  proud  when  she  succeeded.  I 
believe  that  this  child  has  come  into  her  own,  and  that,  when  prop¬ 
erly  graded,  she  will  be  able  to  hold  her  place.  Without  individual 
instruction  she  would  have  continued  a  failure. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  classes  are  smaller,  we  are  better 
able  to  do  personal  teaching  than  teachers  of  the  hearing.  But  if  we 
had  skillful  teachers  for  individual  work,  who  had  made  a  specialty 
of  psychological  development,  many  a  child  whom  we  have  never 
suspected  of  power  might  burst  forth  from  his  dormant  state  like 
the  butterfly  from  the  chrysalis,  and  fulfill  his  intended  mission  in 
the  world.  Some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  history  have  in  youth 
been  abnormally  slow,  and  have  owed  their  final  success  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  touch  of  some  master  mind — possibly  unaware  of  his  work. 
May  we  not  often  harbor  among  us  angels  who  never  find  their 
wings  because  we  are  too  stupid  or  too  blind  to  show  them  how? 

The  future  is  large  with  opportunity  for  the  individual  teacher, 
both  to  show  the  child  his  own  capacity  and  individuality,  and  to 
lead  him  to  imitate  greater  personalities  than  his  own. 

There  are  also  chances  all  along  the  line  of  our  work  where  we 
can  give  the  individual  touch.  The  heart-to-heart  talk,  the  word  of 
sympathy  or  encouragement,  the  part  of  one’s  own  experience  or 
self  may  stamp  the  heart  of  the  child  through  all  eternity. 

One  cannot  but  think  how  far  the  so-called  new  education  may 
be  applied  to  our  children.  Mr.  Dewey,  in  his  book,  “The  School 
and  Society,”  dwells  at  length  upon  the  development  of  knowledge 
by  experience.  He  would  make  a  miniature  world  of  the  school. 
Let  me  quote :  “It  is  through  what  we  do  in  and  with  the  world  that 
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we  read  its  meaning  and  measure  its  value.”  In  his  “Child  and  the 
Curriculum”  he  says:  “No  such  thing  as  insertion  of  truth  from 
without  is  possible.  All  depends  upon  the  activity  which  the  mind 
itself  undergoes  in  responding  to  what  is  presented  from  without. 
.  .  .  The  curriculum  says  to  the  teacher:  Such  and  such  are  the 

capacities,  the  fulfillments,  in  truth  and  beauty  and  behavior,  open  to 
these  children.  See  to  it  that,  day  by  day,  the  conditions  are  such 
that  their  own  activities  move  inevitably  in  this  direction;  toward 
such  culmination  of  themselves.  Let  the  child’s  nature  fulfill  its 
own  destiny.” 

If  normal  children  need  to  live  an  active  world  life  in  the  school¬ 
room  to  develop  them  naturally,  how  much  more  do  backward  chil¬ 
dren  need  to  have  things  made  real  to  them. 

Mr.  Bodensiek,  in  his  June  article  in  the  Review,  dwells  most 
excellently  upon  the  importance  of  a  scientific  sense  development  to 
precede  any  actual  mental  teaching  with  slow  children. 

All  classes  of  educators  are  endeavoring  to  materialize^  knowl¬ 
edge — thus  to  meet  the  spirit  of  the  age.  More  emphatically  with 
our  backward  deaf  do  we  need  to  enact  over  and  over  again,  as  on 
a  stage,  all  the  scenes  and  situations  we  would  teach. 

To  sum  up:  In  order  that  backward  deaf  children  may  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  best  advantage,  they  should  be  examined  by  physicians 
and  psychologists,  and  every  physical  disability  be  removed  as  far 
as  possible ;  they  should  be  placed  in  the  environment  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  best  development  by  frequent  grading ;  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bring  them  up  to  the  normal  by  individual  in¬ 
struction  ;  they  should  have  the  most  skillful  and  conscientious  teach¬ 
ers,  and  they  should  be  taught  in  the  most  practical  way. 


The;  Pre;side;nt:  Miss  Yale  has  some  matters  which  she  de¬ 
sires  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

Miss  Yale;:  I  have  two  messages  which  I  have  been  asked  to 
bring  to  you.  The  first  is  in  regard  to  a  little  book  on  the  use  of 
direct  and  indirect  quotation  based  on  pictures.  It  is  a  book  pre¬ 
pared  by  two  of  the  teachers  from  the  Northampton  School,  and  is 
now  in  process  of  publication  at  the  Hartford  School.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  hoped  to  have  some  advance  sheets  here,  but  has  failed  to  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  exercises  in  this  book  are  based  on  pictures. 
The  characters  in  these  pictures  are  named  and  their  conversations 
changed  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect  form  of  discourse.  I  would 
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say  that  Miss  Willoughby,  and  Miss  Baker,  who  has  assisted  her  in 
the  preparation  of  this  book,  have  done  admirable  work  in  our  inter¬ 
mediate  classes  in  this  line,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  who  are 
doing  work  of  this  sort  might  find  this  book  valuable  as  forming  a 
basis  for  written  exercises  for  study-hour  work.  Mr.  Williams 
hopes  the  volume  will  be  ready  for  use  before  the  opening  of  the 
September  term. 

The  other  message  which  I  have  is  from  the  mother  of  a  little 
deaf  child,  who  has  this  year  been  a  student  in  our  Normal  Class, 
while  her  little  child  has  been  a  member  of  our  Primary.  Next  year 
she  expects  to  teach  the  child  at  home. 

Miss  Yale  then  read  the  following  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Lucile 
M.  Moore: 

“As  a  mother  of  a  deaf  child,  and  one  whose  experience  has  been 
unusual  only  in  that  it  has  been  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the 
average  mother  so  situated,  I  want  to  place  before  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  a  plea  for 
the  education  of  the  parents  of  little  deaf  children. 

“While  you  are  laboring  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  for 
their  sakes  are  training  teachers  to  carry  on  the  work,  there  are  in 
almost  every  home  that  shelters  a  little  deaf  child  blunders  being 
made  that  will  retard  his  development  and  hinder  your  work  for 
years  to  come — blunders  that  a  little  timely  advice  might  prevent. 
We  parents  are  not  wilfully  ignorant,  not  always  even  stupidly  so, 
but  that  we  are  in  most  cases  densely  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

“Can  you  for  the  moment  put  yourselves  into  our  place?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  are  just  the  ordinary  American  parents,  perhaps  living 
far  from  the  center  of  things.  You  know  in  a  hazy  way  that  there 
are  deaf  and  blind  and  other  affected  people — perhaps  you  have  seen 
some  of  them. 

“Now,  into  your  home  comes  disease  or  a  sudden  awakening  to 
the  meaning  of  existing  conditions,  and  you  find  that  your  child  is 
deaf. 

“At  first  your  thought  is  of  physicians;  they  fail  you.  Advice 
from  friends  and  advertisements  from  quacks  pour  in  upon  you ;  still 
you  find  no  comfort  and  no  help. 

“You  stop  talking  to  the  child.  What  is  the  use?  He  cannot 
hear  you !  You  pity  him — oh,  infinitely !  And  your  pity  takes  the 
form  of  indulgence.  You  love  him  and  you  long  to  understand  him; 
but  you  cannot  interpret  him  and  he  feels  the  change,  the  helpless¬ 
ness  in  your  attitude  toward  him.  You  try  one  thing  after  another, 
floundering  desperately  in  your  effort  to  discover  what  radical  step 
must  be  taken  to  meet  this  emergency.  After  a  time  you  seize  upon 
the  idea  that  seems  to  you  the  best.  Probably  it  is  to  wait  until  he  is 
six  or  seven  and  then  put  him  into  an  institution.  But  while  you 
wait  for  school  age  to  arrive,  you  lose  that  close  touch  with  the  soul 
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of  your  child  which  may  be  established  only  in  these  early  years,  for 
you  have  no  adequate  means  of  communication  with  him — no  way  to 
win  his  confidence.  Soon  the  child  has  passed  this  stage  and  no 
school  can  ever  give  him  what  you  might  and  would  have  given  had 
you  known  how. 

“Now  suppose  that  instead  of  having  to  fight  your  way  alone 
through  the  blackness,  you  should  find  your  physician,  informed 
through  his  medical  journals,  competent  to  advise  you,  or  that  your 
local  board  of  education  should  offer  a  helping  hand,  or  that  a  series 
of  articles  in  some  of  the  many  home  magazines  should  give  you 
needed  direction,  or  that  a  card  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  should 
inform  you  that  the  Volta  Bureau,  with  this  Association  back  of  it, 
stood  ready  to  help  you  for  the  asking.  Do  you  see  what  a  light 
would  shine  in? 

“You  who  are  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  can  hardly  realize  the 
need  of  advice  about  matters  perfectly  obvious  to  you  ;  but  the  need 
exists.  May  I  tell  you  from  my  own  experience  a  few  of  the  things 
about  which  you  might  advise — you,  who  know ! 

“In  the  first  place,  suggest  to  parents  that  they  make  simple 
tests  of  their  children’s  hearing;  and  tell  them  how  and  why  those 
who  are  partially  deaf  should  be  helped. 

“Then  tell  them  to  talk,  and  talk,  and  talk,  to  their  deaf  little 
ones — to  say  everything  and  say  it  naturally.  And  tell  them  some 
things  in  particular  that  should  be  said — commands,  etc.,  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  ‘I  love  you.’  Tell  them  to  speak  in  whole  sentences.  Give 
them  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  lip-reading. 

“Tell  them  to  teach  the  child  to  write  the  names  of  objects  and 
suggest  the  simple  device  of  tracing  over  a  copy  at  first,  as  an  aid  to 
little  unskilled  fingers. 

“Tell  them  that  by  the  expression  of  the  face  they  may  convey 
to  the  deaf  child  the  interest,  approval,  disapproval,  etc.,  that  they 
would  express  to  a  hearing  child  in  the  tone  .of  voice. 

“Tell  them  that  there  is  rarely  an  untrained  person  who  can 
safely  meddle  with  articulation. 

“Tell  them  it  is  not  true  that  all  deaf  children  are  bad;  that 
the  deaf  must  learn  obedience  as  others  do. 

“Tell  them  the  many  things  which  yon  wish  your  pupils  had 
learned  before  they  entered  school. 

“Tell  them  all  and  in  whatever  way  that  your  wisdom  suggests. 
It  is  a  work  worthy  of  this  Association. 

“Only  this  I  beg  of  you — tell  them ! 

Lucile;  M.  Moore;.” 


Miss  Yale;:  A  friend  of  mine  has  called  this  morning  who 
eighteen  years  ago  took  his  diploma  from  the  Clarke  School,  in 
Northampton.  He  graduated  from  the  Clarke  School  at  fourteen, 
and  immediately  entered  the  Technical  School  at  Cincinnati.  Grad- 
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uating  there,  he  entered  Columbia  University.  Graduating  from 
there  with  high  rank,  he  entered  L’Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris, 
where  he  won  a  medal,  graduating  much  younger  than  most  men 
with  whom  he  was  associated.  He  is  now  one  of  a  firm  of  archi¬ 
tects  in  Cincinnati.  He  came  to  call  on  me  this  morning  with  no 
thought  of  speaking  to  you,  but  Dr  Crouter  has  asked  that  he  say  a 
few  words  to  you.  Mr.  Fechheimer  has  never  heard,  but  he  has 
always,  as  he  said  when  a  child,  been  “eager  to  learn.”  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  Lincoln  Fechheimer. 

Mr.  Fechheimer:  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 
While  deeply  appreciative  of  the  honor  you  have  shown  me  in  asking 
me  to  say  a  few  words,  I  nevertheless  hope  you  do  not  expect  me  to 
say  very  much  under  these  circumstances.  I  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing  I  can  say  which  would  interest  you  more  than  my  experiences, 
so  far  as  speech  and  lip-reading  are  concerned,  and  of  what  value 
they  have  been  to  me. 

It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  I  left  Northampton,  and  ten  since 
I  graduated  from  college.  During  all  that  time  I  have  associated 
entirely  with  hearing  people,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever,  met  any  deaf 
people.  The  last  five  years  I  have  been  practicing  my  profession  as 
an  architect,  with  my  own  office  in  Cincinnati.  In  my  work  I  come 
directly  in  contact  with  clients,  contractors,  and  workmen.  I  also 
go  out  and  superintend  my  jobs,  so  in  this  way  I  am  thrown  entirely 
upon  my  own  resources.  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  trouble  what¬ 
ever.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  how  I  would  have  been  able  to  do 

\ 

all  this,  if  I  had  to  depend  on  the  sign-language ;  in  fact,  I  regard  it 
as  a  sheer  impossibility. 

I  was  in  Paris  five  years,  and  had  to  use  the  French  language 
entirely  in  my  work.  I  studied  under  professors  who  could  not 
speak  English,  and  who  were  ignorant  of  the  sign-language,  so  of 
course  I  had  to  speak  French.  Again,  how  could  I  have  been  able 
to  complete  my  work  in  Paris  if  I  knew  only  the  sign-language  ? 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  great  advantage  that  a  deaf 
child  has  in  being  able  to  speak  and  read  the  lips.  He  occupies  a 
position  that  a  deaf  child  using  the  sign  language  can  never  reach. 
In  fact,  I  consider  a  deaf  child  who  depends  on  the  sign  language  as 
living  in  a  different  world,  in  a  different  class,  and  he  can  never 
reach  the  position  that  a  deaf  child  can  who  speaks  and  reads  the 
lips.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  latter’s  great 
advantages. 

I  feel  that  I  can  never  adequately  express  my  gratitude  to  you 
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for  what  you  have  done  for  me  and  for  the  deaf,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  speaking  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  all  deaf  people,  when  I 
thank  you  one  and  all  for  the  good  that  you  are  doing ;  and  may  you 
keep  on  doing  it. 

If  there  are  any  who  would  like  to  ask  me  questions  about  my 
work  or  about  my  experiences,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  answer 
them.  I  thank  you  again. 


The  President:  The  next  paper  is  by  Mr.  Milton  Fairchild,. 
Special  Instructor,  Moral  Education  Board,  who  is  to  give  us  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Morals.  Before  Mr.  Fairchild  begins,  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Fechheimer,  who  has  just  addressed 
us.  He  is  a  born-deaf  gentleman,  educated  by  and  through  speech 
methods.  He  is  carrying  on  a  very  successful  business  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  with  hearing  and  speaking  business  men.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  need  any  better  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  speech  work 
than  you  have  had  before  you  this  morning.  Mr.  Fechheimer’s 
successful  life  very  forcibly  illustrates  what  may  be  done  by  and 
through  the  teaching  of  speech  to  born-deaf  children. 

Mr.  Fairchild  then  gave  an  extended  explanation  of  a  new 
means  of  moral  instruction  wThich  is  being  made  available  for  public 
and  private  schools,  and  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  schools  for  the 
deaf.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  address : 


“ILLUSTRATED  LESSONS  IN  MORALS.” 

By  Mieton  Fairchied,  SpEciae  Instructor,  Morae  Education" 

Board,  Aebany,  N.  Y. 

I  am  bringing  before  you  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
successful  experiments  with  this  new  moral  instruction  have  already 
been  made  in  several  of  your  schools.  There  is  a  “Moral  Education 
Board”  for  the  supervision  of  the  lessons,  to  which  some  of  your 
leaders  belong. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  can  be  judged  of  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  this  present  school  year  traveled  in  sixteen  different 
States,  and  delivered  illustrated  lessons  in  morals  to  an  aggregate 
audience  of  about  thirty-five  thousand  boys  and  girls.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  is  based  on  photographs  from  real  life,  which  are  thrown  on  the 
screen  before  large  audiences.  The  important  factor  is  that  the 
pictures  be  seen,  and  the  instruction  can  therefore  be  made  success¬ 
ful  in  the  deaf  schools,  the  children  having  their  eyes  to  see. 
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The  plan,  in  brief,  is  as  follows : 

“Snapshot”  photographs  of  things  that  actually  happen  in  real 
life  are  taken  especially  for  moral  instruction. 

Lantern  slides  from  these,  50  to  100  for  each  lesson,  are  pro¬ 
jected  on  a  screen,  and  thus  enlarged  to  life  size  before  large  audi¬ 
ences  of  school  children  in  the  school  assembly  halls. 

Carefully  prepared  instruction  as  to  what  is  right  and  fine  in 
conduct  is  given  as  an  explanation  of  the  photographs  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  studying  them  upon  the  screen. 

I  realize  fully  how  decidedly  in  earnest  the  teachers  are  that  the 
results  of  education  shall  appear  in  the  character  of  the  pupils.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  moral  influences  and  instruction  of  our  schools, 
the  boys  and  girls  need  more  thorough  and  definite  instruction  as  to 
what  is  considered  good  morals  by  the  intelligent  general  public. 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  experience  in  this  opinion,  and  when  men 
and  women  grown  the  boys  and  girls  have  to  live  in  the  environment 
of  this  public  opinion.  They  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  it. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  adult  deaf  are  crabbed 
and  morose,  suspicious  and  cruel.  My  impression  from  the  children 
of  your  schools  for  Oral  instruction  does  not  confirm  this  opinion. 
I  suspect  that  having  speech  overcomes  this  defect.  But  your  boys 
and  girls  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  getting  an  understanding  of  social 
morality,  and  find  themselves  inconvenienced  in  making  their  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  people  around  them.  Special  instruction  from  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  real  life  conditions  will  help  them  considerably. 

There  always  has  been  a  serious  difficulty  to  overcome  in  moral 
instruction,  namely,  that  of  making  a  natural  occasion  for  talking 
about  morals.  When  teaching  geography,  we  have  had  our  maps  to 
talk  about.  In  this  new  plan  for  moral  instruction  the  photographs 
before  the  eyes  arouse  interest,  and  it  seems  natural  that  a  discussion 
of  the  affairs  represented  should  take  place.  This  discussion  is  of 
equal  importance  with  the  photographs,  and  the  lesson  text  is  as 
carefully  prepared  as  any  lesson  in  history.  In  the  pictures  the 
facts  of  experience  on  which  intelligent  public  opinion  is  based  are 
brought  forward,  and  in  the  discussion  a  statement  of  public  opinion 
is  made.  Following  the  delivery  of  the  text  comes  personal  discus¬ 
sion  to  fix  the  main  points  in  mind  and  to  insure  correct  under¬ 
standing. 

The  arrangements  for  use  of  these  lessons  in  the  deaf  schools 
should  be  such  as  are  usual  for  visual  instruction.  The  face  of  the 
teacher  should  be  brightly  illuminated  by  a  side  light.  The  lantern 
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should  be  arranged  so  that  at  a  signal  from  the  teacher  the  light  is 
cut  off  from  the  screen,  leaving  no  illumination  save  from  the  side 
light  on  the  teacher’s  face.  By  turning  the  pupil’s  attention  from 
picture  to  face  and  back  to  picture,  the  lesson  as  prepared  can  be 
given  thraight  through  as  a  whole  to  get  the  full  effect.  As  a  re¬ 
view,  selected  slides  can  be  chosen  for  personal  discussion.  Themes 
can  be  required  on  the  subject  of  the  lesson  to  determine  whether  all 
have  gained  intelligent  understanding. 

These  photographs  right  from  real  life  are  of  great  utility  in 
stimulating  interest  in  all  lines  of  study,  for  the  increased  knowledge 
of  public  affairs  creates  increased  interest  in  language,  geography, 
history,  etc. 

The  range  of  the  photography  is  greater  than  you  would  natu¬ 
rally  expect,  because  I  took  a  full  half  year  to  invent  a  special  camera 
which  takes  thirty  pictures  in  a  minute,  on  glass  plates,  in  all  sorts 
of  light — photographs  of  unusual  distinctness  and  with  only  about 
one  five-hundredth  of  a  second  exposure.  The  photographs  show 
all  sorts  of  things  going  on,  and  reproduce  human  life  quite  inti¬ 
mately. 

The  three  topics  which  I  have  been  using  are  as  follows : 

“The  True  Sportsman,”  or  Ethics  of  Athletic  Games.  For 
high  school,  80  lantern  slides. 

“What  I’m  Going  to  Do  When  I’m  Grown  Up,”  or  Utility  of 
Education.  For  upper  grammar,  70  lantern  slides. 

“What  Men  Think  About  Boys’  Fights,”  or  Problem  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Encounter.  For  lower  grammar,  50  lantern  slides. 

Other  topics  in  preparation  are : 

“Who  is  the  Gentleman?  Who  is  the  Lady?” 

“Personal  and  National  Thrift.” 

“Respect  for  Your  Elders.” 

“The  Law.  of  the  School-room.” 

“What  Belongs  to  Me  and  What  Does  Not.” 

In  the  next  few  years  there  will  be  worked  out  a  full  course,  in¬ 
cluding  every  important  topic  in  morality  suitable  for  discussion 
with  school  children. 

The  topic  of  each  lesson  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  natural,  vital 
interest,  because  the  life  of  the  boy  and  girl  world  involves  the  prob¬ 
lem  attacked,  and  a  solution  is  welcome.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
any  systematic  outlining  of  a  system  of  ethics  will  ever  be  made  a 
success  with  boys  and  girls.  Interest  in  a  system  of  ethics  does  not 
awaken  until  college  age,  and  with  many  never  at  all. 
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Some  twelve  years  has  already  been  consumed  in  this  effort  to 
invent  a  method  for  effective  instruction  in  morals.  The  general 
principles  were  arrived  at  by  long  study  of  books,  but  particularly  of 
the  natural  life  of  children.  The  child’s  world  has  its  code  of 
morals,  which  is  largely  determined  by  the  opinions  of  influential 
boys  and  girls,  the  leaders  among  the  children.  Hot  discussions 
arise  when  there  is  occasion,  in  which  these  leaders  exercise  their 
control.  This  plan  of  visual  instruction  recreates  the  occasion  for 
discussion  by  reproducing  the  occurrence  on  the  screen.  The  in¬ 
structor  then  finds  his  chance  to  supplant  the  boy  and  girl  leaders  in 
the  formation  of  opinion.  The  preparation  necessary  for  the  writing 
of  the  text  of  a  lesson  involves  intimate  familiarity  with  the  ideas 
forming  the  body  of  the  discussion  which  would  be  natural  to  the 
boys  and  girls  if  alone  under  their  youthful  leaders.  A  careful  chart 
of  boys’  and  girls’  ideas  has  to  be  made  for  each  lesson,  and  the  ideas 
of  the  lesson  chosen  with  calculation  as  to  their  probable  influence 
over  the  youthful  minds  of  the  auditors. 

In  answer  to  questions  regarding  the  delivery  of  these  lessons 
in  the  deaf  schools,  Mr.  Fairchild  stated  that  his  plan  had  been  for  a 
special  teacher  to  be  appointed  for  the  deaf  schools,  and  for  him  to 
travel  over  the  country  from  school  to  school  spending  about  a  week 
at  each  school  as  a  special  instructor. 

It  was  advised  from  the  floor  that  the  lessons  be  sent  to  the 
schools  to  be  used  by  local  teachers,  and  Mr.  Fairchild  agreed  that 
this  could  be  done  if  some  local  teacher  in  each  school  would  take 
the  trouble  to  prepare  carefully  for  this  special  instruction. 

In  closing  the  address,  Mr.  Fairchild  made  the  prediction  that 
in  ten  years  the  growth  of  this  moral  instruction  would  result  in  an 
immense  annual  audience  in  schools  all  over  the  United  States. 


The  President:  General  Secretary  Booth  has  some  matters  to 
present. 

Mr.  Booth:  Yesterday  the  Association  by  vote  sent  a  telegram 
of  greeting  to  Dr.  Bell.  I  should  like  now  to  move  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  send  further  telegrams  as  follows. 

The  first  is  to  Mr.  Lyon,  who  is  absent  from  this  meeting  on 
account  of  illness.  ITe  is  a  member  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
Association,  in  its  work  and  welfare,  and  has  been  an  attendant  upon 
our  meetings  for  years.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  he  has 
attended  every  meeting  until  this  one  that  the  Association  has  held 
from  the  first,  in  1891 : 
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Mr.  Edmund  Lyon,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

The  Association  in  session  sends  you  its  cordial  greet¬ 
ings,  with  sincere  regrets  for  your  absence. 

Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Newton  Center,  Massachusetts: 

The  Association  sends  you  its  greetings  and  good 
wishes,  with  regrets  for  your  absence  from  its  session. 

Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  North  Billerica,  Massachusetts: 

Greetings  and  good  wishes  from  the  Association  in  ses¬ 
sion  to  the  pioneer  teacher  of  speech  in  America. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

With  regrets  for  your  absence  from  its  sessions,  the 
Association  extends  to  you  cordial  greetings  and  good 
wishes. 

Dr.  Job  Williams,  Hartford,  Conn.: 

The  Association  sends  you  greetings  and  good  wishes, 
with  regrets  for  your  absence  from  its  sessions. 

I  move  you  that  these  telegrams,  signed  by  the  President,  be 

sent. 

Mr.  Driggs  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in  favor  of 
sending  the  telegrams,  as  moved  and  seconded,  will  please  signify 
their  assent  by  rising  to  their  feet.  The  motion  is  carried. 

The  session  is  now  adjourned. 


SUNDAY,  JULY  4. 

2.00  P.  M. — General  Session  at  Hurl  House. 

After  an  invocation  by  Dr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  the  meeting  took 
up  the  subject  of  “Problems  Connected  with  the  Sunday  Occupa¬ 
tions  of  Deaf  Children,”  in  the  discussion  of  which  the  following 
persons  took  part:  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  Dr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Mr. 
Richard  O.  Johnson,  Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Mr.  James  E.  Gallaher, 
Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Lucy  M.  Dumon,  and 
Miss  Olga  Wittenmeier. 

As  no  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  session 
was  made,  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  are  omitted. 

Following  the  discussion,  Mr.  Milton  Fairchild,  Special  In¬ 
structor,  Moral  Education  Board,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  delivered  his  illus¬ 
trated  lesson  on  true  sportsmanship,  prefacing  it  by  an  explanation 
of  the  relation  of  this  moral  instruction  to  religious  institutions.  The 
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religious  basis  for  morality  is  not  interfered  with  in  any  way,  because 
only  practical  morals  is  dealt  with,  and  no  philosophical  discussion 
at  all  is  indulged  in.  Indeed,  the  religious  backing  for  sound  morals 
is  in  a  way  assumed,  each  child  making  its  own  reference  to  its  own 
church  and  religious  ideas.  Sound  morality  is  presented  in  the  illus¬ 
trated  lessons,  and  the  religious  emotions  naturally  urge  to  its  fulfill¬ 
ment. 

The  lecture  on  true  sportsmanship  contained  about  90  slides, 
and  presented  the  following  “Eight  Great  Laws  of  Sport,”  which  are 
generally  accepted  among  true  sportsmen  the  world  over,  and  are 
the  outgrowth  of  experience: 

1.  Follow  sport  for  sport’s  sake. 

2.  Play  the  game  within  the  rules,  and  lose  or  win  with  honor. 

3.  True  sportsmen  are  courteous  and  friendly  in  their  sport. 

4.  A  sportsman  must  have  courage,  a  coward  is  not  worthy  of 
the  name. 

5.  The  umpire  shall  decide  the  play. 

6.  Honor  for  the  victors,  but  no  derision  for  the  vanquished. 

7.  The  true  sportsman  is  a  good  loser  in  his  games. 

8.  The  sportsman  may  have  pride  in  his  success,  but  not  conceit. 

MONDAY,  JULY  5. 

9.3O  A.  M.  BUSINESS  SESSION. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  election 
of  Directors  and  the  transaction  of  other  business  was  held  at  the 
Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  Monday,  July  5,  at  9.30  a.  m.,  President 
A.  L.  E.  Crouter  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order,  the  Secretary,  Dr. 
Z.  F.  Westervelt,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  held  May  6,  1908. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  minutes  as  read  were 
approved. 

The  President:  Reports  of  committees  are  now  in  order. 
Are  there  any  committees  to  report  at  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Johnson  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  know  whether  this  would 
be  the  proper  place  or  not,  but  I  want  to  make  some  kind  of  a  state¬ 
ment  relative  to  the  action  at  the  Convention  at  Pittsburg  some 
years  ago  in  appointing  a  committee  on  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund. 
That  committee,  as  I  understand  it,  consisted  of  Dr.  Bell,  Dr. 
Crouter,  Mr.  Lyon,  and  myself. 
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About  all  we  can  do  at  this  time  is  to  report  progress.  We 
have  taken  the  matter  up  indirectly  with  the  authorities  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Fund,  and  at  this  time  they  do  not  see  their  way  clear  to  make 
any  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  fund  already  established. 

The  Convention  .held  at  Utah  last  year  also  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  upon  this  same  proposition,  enlarging  it  a  little  bit  so  as  to 
include  superintendents  and  principals,  as  well  a  teachers.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  good  extension  too. 

This  committee  has  had  no  meeting  as  yet.  There  has  been 
some  correspondence  concerning  the  matter,  and  we  had  a  meeting 
a  few  days  ago,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  committees,  four  members 
being  present.  It  was  resolved  at  that  time  that  a  list  of  all  those  in 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  country  who  had  been  in  the 
work  for  twenty-five  years,  or  near  to  that  point,  and  who  were  sixty- 
five  years  of  age — that  a  list  of  those  be  prepared.  We  felt  that  we 
had  better  get  those  who  were  sixty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  been 
in  the  work  twenty  years,  because  it  will  be  five  years  any  way 
before  anything  is  reached. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  pretty  good  thing,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  Lord  helps  them  who  help  themselves,  that 
it  might  be  a  pretty  good  thing  for  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  all  those  engaged  in  the  work  to  emulate  the  example  of  Job, 
and  in  the  meantime  make  arrangements  for  contributions  looking 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  fund  of  that  kind.  I  am  not  very 
much  in  favor  of  that  myself. 

Dr.  Westervei/T:  That  would  be  a  national  fund,  would  it? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Yes,  sir.  It  might  be  pretty  hard  on  some  of 
the  older  ones  to  contribute,  and  the  younger  ones  would  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  help  the  older  ones ;  and  then  the  ladies — God  bless 
them — they  all  expect  to  get  husbands  sometime  to  take  care  of  them 
and  they  don’t  expect  to  depend  upon  a  fund. 

I  don’t  think  the  suggestion  is  a  feasible  one.  I  simply  wanted 
to  report  that  as  a  fact.  I  also  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Pritchard  sug¬ 
gested  at  this  time  there  was  nothing  that  they  could  do,  but  that  at 
some  future  time  they  might  be  able  to  extend  the  provisions.  That 
might  mean  a  fund  appropriation,  or  a  contribution,  or  a  donation 
by  Mr.  Carnegie,  or  it  might  mean  that  they  would  take  funds  and 
invest  them  and  appropriate  their  income  to  us. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  the  only  one  in 
the  country  who  could  do  those  things.  There  is  the  Rockefeller 
interest,  and  there  are  other  wealthy  men  that  I  believe  could  be  in¬ 
terested  if  the  matter  was  brought  before  them  in  proper  shape — the 
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Studebaker  Bros.,  for  instance,  of  Indiana,  and  other  men  of  that 
class.  I  feel  also  that  we  could  interest  the  great  educational  body, 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

That  is  about  the  situation  the  matter  is  in  now.  I  will  proceed 
this  summer  sometime  to  make  up  this  list.  A  little  later  on  we  will 
have  a  joint  meeting  of  the  committees,  probably  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  report  further  progress  at  our  next 
meeting.  I  should  like  to  ask  that  the  committee  be  continued  to  do 
what  it  can. 

The:  President  :  The  committee  will  be  continued.  I  might 
add  that  the  Carnegie  Commission  felt  very  favorably  disposed  to¬ 
ward  the  granting  of  pensions  to  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  also 
teachers  of  the  blind,  but  they  are  not  authorized,  as  the  Commission 
is  now  organized,  to  grant  pensions  to  such  teachers;  it  is  only  to 
teachers  and  professors  in  colleges  who  are  engaged  in  collegiate 
work  to  whom  they  are  permitted  to  grant  pensions.  It  is  possible 
that  if  proper  measures  be  taken  that  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  may 
form  a  supplementary  commission  creating  an  educational  fund,  the 
.  income  of  which  shall  be  devoted  toward  the  pensioning  of  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind,  also  of  the  feeble-minded. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  the  future.  Is  the  Committee  on 
Necrology  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  Gruve;r  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  we  have  nothing  to 
report  on  Necrology,  simply  a  resolution. 

Dr.  Wsstkrvext  :  I  think  at  one  of  our  previous  meetings,  Mr. 
President,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Booth  be  the  permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Necrology,  and  that  he  should  publish  in  the  Association 
Re)vie:w  as  promptly  as  possible,  after  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  the 
matter  for  publication,  a  notice  of  the  death  of  any  member  and 
every  member  of  our  Association.  He  is  thus  the  standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Necrology. 

The:  Pre:side:nt  :  Is  the  Committee  on  Registration  ready  to  re¬ 
port? 

Mr.  Booth  :  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Registration 
is  not  present,  but  I  can  state  for  him  that  the  members  as  counted 
show  220  adults  and  35  children,  which,  together,  count  up  255  reg¬ 
istered  as  in  attendance  at  the  meeting.  I  know  of  a  number  who 
are  not  on  that  list  that  would  raise  it  to  275,  but  255  is  the  actual 
registered  attendance. 

The:  Pre:side:nt:  Are  there  any  other  reports  of  committees? 
There  being  none,  we  will  now  have  the  Treasurer’s  report  by  Mr. 
Booth. 
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Mr.  Booth  then  read  the  Treasurer’s  report  as  follows: 

Report  or  the  Treasurer  or  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  for  the  Period  from 
May  6,  1908,  to  May  31,  1909. 

Balance  as  per  last  annual  report . . .  $2,226.98 

RECEIPTS. 

Alex.  Graham  Bell,  annual  subscription .  1,500.00 

Mrs.  A.  Melville  Bell,  contribution . . .  100.00 

Annual  dues  from  members .  1,160.00 

Subscriptions  to  Association  Review .  170.75 

Advertising  in  Association  Review.... . 82.00 

Sales  of  publications .  460.29 

Rent  of  house . 150.00 

Income  from : 

Bell  Volta  Fund . $1,130.87 

Endowment  Fund .  68.16 

A.  M.  Bell  Memorial  Fund .  3,437.44 

Volta  Bureau  Fund .  1,000.00 

-  5»636.47 

Bank  interest  on  Current  Funds .  28.36 


$11,514.85 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries  and  wages .  3,044.98 

Printing  5  numbers  of  Association  Review .  1,190.10 

Job  printing  . 200.78 

Contributions,  translations,  etc .  206.73 

Engravings  and  printer’s  supplies .  184.47 

Expenses  for  office  supplies,  traveling,  etc .  543-89 

Tuition  Clarke  School,  Normal  Class .  1,575.00 

Binding .  55.24 

Telephone  . 45.60 

Books  and  periodicals . 22.09 

Hammond  typewriter .  39-75 

Repairs  and  additions  to  house .  259.53 

Treasurer’s  bond  .  5.00 

Taxes  on  house .  161.86 

Balance .  3,979-83 


$11,514.85 

(Signed)  F.  W.  Booth,  Treasurer. 

June  1st,  1909. 

On  motion  the  report  was  approved  and  ordered  spread  on  the 
minutes. 

The  President  :  The  next  order  of  business  before  the  meeting 
is  the  election  of  Directors  to  fill  the  places  of  the  following  members 
of  the  Board,  whose  terms  expire  at  this  time:  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Mary  McCowen, 
and  J.  W.  Blattner.  The  Secretary  will  present  the  names  that  have 
been  submitted  in  nomination  for  election. 

The  Secretary  :  The  following  names  were  presented  to  me  in 
nomination,  and  no  other  names  have  been  presented :  Alexander 
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Graham  Bell,  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Mary 
McCowen,  and  J.  W.  Blattner,  and  I  move  that  they  be  elected  for 
three  years  to  fill  the  office  of  Director.  I  would  further  move  that 
Mr.  Gruver  be  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for 
the  election  of  these  persons. 

Mr.  Booth  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The}  President  :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Gruver 
cast  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  Directors  to  fill  the  term  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  whose  term  expires  at  this  time  and  whose 
names  have  been  read. 

I  hope  it  is  understood  that  any  member  of  the  Association  may 
make  a  nomination  for  the  office  of  Director,  providing  it  is  done  in 
writing  one  month  prior  to  the  meeting,  the  nomination  so  made 
being  sent  to  the  President  and  Secretary. 

The  ballot  has  been  cast  and  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Mrs. 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  A.  T.  E.  Crouter,  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Blattner,  are  unanimously  elected  as  Directors  of  this 
Association  for  the  next  three  years. 

Are  there  any  resolutions  to  be  offered? 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  present  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Chairman,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  local  committee  for  their  unwearied  efforts  in  pro¬ 
viding  comfortable  quarters  and  pleasurable  and  profitable  amuse¬ 
ment  for  the  members  during  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  use  of  the  Normal  College  in  which 
to  hold  the  sessions  of  the  Eighth  Summer  Meeting,  and  to  Super¬ 
intendent  Bright  and  Dr.  Ella  Flagg  Young  for  their  words  of  wel¬ 
come  and  encouragement. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  resolutions  offered.  All 
in  favor  of  them  will  please  signify  it  by  saying  Aye ;  opposed 
No.  The  motion  is  carried. 

Mr.  Goodwin  :  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  resolution  which  I  de¬ 
sire  to  offer: 

Resolved ,  That  the  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  of  the  Association 
be  tendered  to  the  teachers  who  have  so  faithfully  conducted  the 
School  of  Practice  during  this  meeting,  and  to  the  children  who  have 
so  cheerfully  given  their  services  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  President  :  You  have  heard  the  resolution  as  read.  All 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  please  say  Aye;  those  opposed  No.  The 
resolution  is  ordered. 
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Are  there  any  further  resolutions? 

A  Member  :  I  desire  to  offer  this  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are 
hereby  expressed  to  Rebecca  E.  Sparrow  for  the  great  and  valuable 
service  she  has  rendered  the  cause  of  Oral  Instruction  for  the  deaf 
in  the  publication  of  the  volume,  “Stories  and  Rhymes  in  Melville 
Bell  Symbols.”  We  would  express  to  her  our  appreciation  of  the 
great  care  and  labor  she  has  expended  upon  the  book  and  extend  to 
her  our  congratulations  upon  the  several  excellent  features  and 
beauties  of  the  work. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  in  regard  to* 
Miss  Sparrow’s  work  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  our  new 
book.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  please  say  Aye ;  opposed 
No.  The  motion  is  carried. 

A  Member  :  I  desire  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Association  be,  ex¬ 
tended  to  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter  for  the  encouragement  of  h/s  in-* 
spiring  leadership  during  this  session  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary:  All  those  in  favor  of  this  resolution  will 
please  indicate  it  by  rising.  It  is  unanimous,  Dr.  Crouter;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ask  for  the  Nays. 

Dr.  Dobbyns  :  I  desire  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are 
most  cordially  and  sincerely  tendered  to  the  honored  and  distin¬ 
guished  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Hon.  Frances  G.  Blair,  for  the  able  and  instructive  address  delivered 
to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  :  In  putting  this  resolution,  I  desire  to  state 
that  those  of  you  who  were  not  present  to  hear  that  address  missed  a 
great  opportunity.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  educational  addresses 
that  I  ever  listened  to ;  it  was  very  inspiring,  and  it  was  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  indeed  that  so  few  of  our  members  were  able  to  be  present  to 
hear  Dr.  Blair. 

All  in  favor  of  the  motion  as  read,  please  signify  it  by  saying 
Aye;  opposed  No.  The  motion  is  carried. 

Mr.  Woods:  I  wish  to  offer  this  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Melville  Bell  Memorial  Department,  as 
conducted  in  Association  Review,  has  our  hearty  approval  and  en¬ 
dorsement,  and  we  would  urge  its  value  and  importance  as  provid¬ 
ing  facilities  for  study  and  discussion  of  the  Bell  Symbols  by 
teachers,  as  well  as  material  for  study  and  reading  by  the  classes  and 
pupils  in  the  schools. 
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The  President  :  M.  Gardiner,  who  is  conducting  the  Melville 
Bell  Memorial  Department  as  its  editor,  is  certainly  doing  very 
valuable  and  very  helpful  work,  and  she  is  deeply  interested  in 
that  department.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  Visible 
Speech  will  do  well  to  aid  M.  Gardiner  in  her  work.  She  is  creating 
a  very  wide  interest  in  the  subject  of  Visible  Speech,  an  interest  that 
perhaps  nobody  else  could  excite. 

All  in  favor  of  the  resolution  will  please  say  Aye;  opposed  No. 
The  resolution  is  carried. 

Dr.  WesterveeT:  I  would  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved ,  That  the  course  of  training  in  use  with  the  Melville 
Bell  Symbols  provided  at  this  meeting  has  been  a  most  valuable 
and  instructive  feature,  and  it  is  recommended  that  such  courses 
be  given  at  all  future  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  are  due  Miss  Caroline 
A.  Yale  and  Mr.  Harris  Taylor  for  their  instructive  lessons  de¬ 
livered  upon  the  subject  during  the  meetings. 

The  President:  I  think  these  resolutions  are 'worthy  of  a 
rising  vote.  All  in  favor  of  them  will  please  rise  in  their  places. 
It  is  unanimous. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  I  have  been  asked  to  present  this  resolution : 

Whereas  The  industrial  departments  of  our  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  journal  devoted  to  their 
interests;  and 

Whereas  The  American  Industrial  Journal,  published  for  this 
purpose,  has  demonstrated  its  value  as  a  help  and  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  industrial  instructors  and  deaf  workmen ;  and 

WtiErEas  The  journal  has  been  edited  and  published  by  Mr. 
Warren  Robinson  without  thought  of  personal  profit ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  express  its  hearty  approval  of  the 
purpose  of  the  publication  and  commend  it  to  such  support,  finan¬ 
cial  and  otherwise,  by  the  membership  of  the  Association,  as  will 
enable  it  to  reach  a  still  higher  standard  of  excellence  and  cover  the 
field  of  industrial  education  of  the  deaf  as  the  Association  Re¬ 
view  and  the  American  Annals  now  cover  the  work  of  the  literary 
departments  of  our  schools. 

The  President  :  You  have  heard  the  resolution  which  has  been 
read.  All  in  favor  of  the  same  will  please  say  Aye;  opposed  No. 
The  motion  is  carried. 

Miss  Johnston:  I  have  the  following  resolution  to  read: 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  and  tender  our 
thanks  to  Frank  Read,  Jr.,  for  his  faithful  services  as  Assistant 
Secretary  during  the  sessions  of  the  Eighth  Summer  Meeting. 
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The:  Pre;side:nT:  All  in  favor  of  this  motion  will  say  Aye; 
opposed  No.  The  motion  is  carried. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  earnest  and 
sincere  efforts  of  a  number  who  have  been  at  this  Convention,  but 
I  have  in  mind  especially  one,  and  around  her  has  been  woven  the 
last  few  weeks  a  tie  that  binds,  to  be  romantic  this  morning,  and  I 
refer  to  Mrs.  Cornelia  Bingham  Eggers. 

I  wish  to  offer  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Association  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  William  Eggers  for  the  great  interest  that  they  have 
displayed  in  our  meetings  and  for  the  assistance  they  have  rendered 
on  every  hand  and  in  every  conceivable  manner. 

The:  President  :  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please 
signify  it  by  rising  in  their  places.  The  motion  is  carried. 

Miss  McCowen  suggested  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
the  ladies  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  for  their  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  furnishing  meals  for  the  members.  The  vote  of  thanks 
was  duly  passed. 

A  Me:mbe:r  :  I  desire  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  contributed  to  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  Association  by  the  very  excellent  music  rendered 
at  the  several  meetings. 

The:  Pre:side:nt:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  which  has  just 
been  read.  All  in  favor  of  the  same,  please  signify  it  by  saying  Aye ; 
opposed  No.  The  motion  is  carried. 

Is  there  any  further  business  before  the  meeting? 

I  feel  that  this  meeting,  the  Eighth  Summer  Meeting  of  the 
Association  that  is  about  to  expire,  has  been  a  most  successful  one: 
members  have  attended  in  large  numbers,  and  they  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  that  has  been  placed  before  them.  I  think  the 
Association  is  to  be  congratulated.  Chicago  certainly  is  a  splendid 
place  in  which  to  meet;  certainly  it  is  a  place  where  teachers  are 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  everybody  comfortable  and  to  have 
a  good  time.  There  was  some  doubt  at  one  time  as  to  whether  we 
ought  to  come  to  Chicago.  People  were  a  little  bit  timid  about  com¬ 
ing  so  far  west.  We  made  no  mistake,  and  I  should  like  to  come 
again. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  meeting,  the  Eighth 
Summer  Meeting  and  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  is  adjourned  sine  die. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Chicago,  on  Monday,  July  5,  the  Board 
of  Directors  convened  in  semi-annual  session. 

Members  present:  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  President;  Caroline  A. 
Yale,  Second  Vice-President;  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Secretary;  Mary 
McCowen,  E.  A.  Gruver,  Richard  O.  Johnson,  E.  McK.  Goodwin, 
E.  G.  Hurd;  also  F.  W.  Booth,  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and,  by  invitation,  Mrs.  Annetta  T.  Mills,  Principal  of  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Chefoo,  China. 

After  formal  reports  of  officers  and  standing  committees,  the 
President  called  for  a  report  of  the  committee  appointed,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  secure  to  members  of  our  branch 
of  the  profession  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund 
for  Teachers. 

Mr.  JohnsQn,  chairman,  reported  as  follows:  President  Pritch¬ 
ard,  of  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund  Committee,  said  that  his  commit¬ 
tee  could  see  no  way  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  our  Association. 

Dr.  Crouter  stated  that  the  Commission  is  not  authorized  to  pen¬ 
sion  teachers  other  than  professors  in  colleges. 

Mrs.  Mills  was  invited  to  present  to  the  Board  whatever  she 
had  to  say  concerning  the  interests  of  her  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
China.  Mrs.  Mills  stated  that  in  Chefoo  she  had  the  assistance  in 
the  management  of  her  school  of  a  group  of  business  men  and  mis¬ 
sionaries,  whom  she  called  the  local  board,  who  held  stated  meet¬ 
ings  under  formal  organization,  the  board  having  a  president,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  treasurer,  and  that  they  supervised  all  expenditures  and 
kept  records  of  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  school,  but  there  was 
no  law  in  China  under  which  these  gentlemen  could  be  incorporated 
as  a  Board  of  Directors  of  a  benevolent,  self-perpetuating  institu¬ 
tion.  The  property  of  the  school  had  to  be  registered  at  the  United 
States  Consulate  in  a  “Trust  Deed”  held  by  these  gentlemen.  She 
told  of  the  privilege  she  had  had  of  presenting  the  claims  of  the  deaf 
of  China  to  the  consideration  of  Christian  philanthropists,  and  of 
giving  an  account  of  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Chefoo 
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School  to  Dr.  E.  D.  Burton,  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Oriental 
Educational  Investigation  Committee  sent  out  by  the  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  advised  her  to  secure  articles  of  incorporation  under 
the  laws  of  some  one  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  without 
delay,  and  promised  to  include  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Chefoo 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  his  report. 

Mrs.  Mills  stated  that  the  object  of  her  coming  to  America  at 
this  time  was  to  secure  for  the  Chefoo  School  satisfactory  articles 
of  incorporation  in  some  one  of  the  States,  with  a  board  of  directors 
who  could,  in  the  name  of  the  Chefoo  School,  receive  and  perma¬ 
nently  hold  gifts  and  bequests ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  question,  she 
stated  that  she  would  have  to  remain  in  America  until  this  end  had 
been  satisfactorily  consummated. 

purpose  in  coming  to  Chicago  had  been  to  meet  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Board  of  Directors.  This  she  had  accomplished,  and 
she  hoped  there  was  no  member  of  the  Board  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  clearly  the  conditions  that  exist  in  China  in  regard  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  its  deaf.  She  therefore  formally  requested  the  Board  to 
take  such  action  at  this  time  as  should  make  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  the  Board  of  Directors  also  of  the  Chefoo  School 
for  the  Deaf,  so  that  the  Association  should  stand  sponsor  for  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Chefoo  in  such  manner  as  to  give  it  legal 
entity,  so  that  every  friend  of  the  school  would  be  assured  of  the 
continued  maintenance  of  the  work  as  well  as  of  the  proper  safe¬ 
guarding  of  funds  already  donated,  and  which  may  hereafter  be 
donated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Chefoo  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  during  which  President 
Crouter  stated  that  he  saw  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  doing  what  Mrs.  Mills  desired,  no  reason  why  her  school  should 
need  special  articles  of  incorporation  in  order  to  be  received  under 
the  egis  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf.  He  was  sure  the  Association  could  do  this,  its 
special  work  of  promoting  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  in 
Asia  as  well  as  America,  and  that  under  its  charter  it  could  care  for 
the  funds  of  the  Chefoo  School  and  administer  its  necessary  business 
affairs  and  assure  its  permanency. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Johnson  moved  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  thoroughly  consider  the  request 
presented  by  Mrs.  Mills,  and,  if  necessary,  secure  legal  advice,  re¬ 
porting  back  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  some  future  meeting. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gruver,  with  the  amendment 
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that  the  President  act  with  the  committee,  and  in  this  form  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted. 

•  The  President  named  the  committee  as  follows:  President 
Crouter,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Gruver,  and  Mr.  Lyon. 

A  list  of  candidates  for  membership  was  then  read  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth.  Upon  a  vote  being  taken,  all  the 
persons  whose  names  had  been  presented  were  declared  duly  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  following  is  the  list,  which 
includes  all  persons  who  have  joined  the  Association  from  May  31 
to  September  30,  1909 : 

Anderson,  J.  Scott,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Andrews,  Harriet  U.,  3410  Smart  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bangs,  D.  F.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Devil’s  Lake,  South  Dakota. 
Blomgren,  Theo.,  932  Summerdale  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Blondin,  Elizabeth  L.,  272  Seldon  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Brown,  Candace  J.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Carter,  Mary  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Christie,  Nellie,  729  Central  Ave.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Condon,  Annie  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Congdon,  H.  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Cooke,  Lydia  M.,  20  Constitution  St.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Cosgrove,  Margaret,  School  for  the  Deaf,  409  S.  May  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Curtiss,  Louise  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Denison,  Charlotte  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Dunlap,  S.  Cornelia,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Dunn,  Annie,  Stanford,  Kentucky. 

Everhard,  Bessie  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Racine,  Wis. 

Fonner,  Mary  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Forrester,  T.  C.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Parkville,  Md. 

Gebhardt,  Emma  W.,  87  18th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gipson,  Corrine  C.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Grant,  T.  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Gray,  W.  F.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Gregory,  Clara  M.,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Heath,  Marcia,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hilliard,  Ethel  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Hoge,  Leslie,  223  S.  Cherry  St.,  Olathe,  Kan. 

Hubbert,  Helen  B.,  4101  S.  51st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Humphreys,  Evelyn,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Jelks,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  480  Prospect  Ave.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Johnson,  Mable  E.,  245  Trowbridge  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Knauss,  Mable,  2712  Washington  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Macatee,  Roberta,  Pylesville,  Md. 

Manning,  A.  Clarence,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 
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Marshall,  Mable  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Maywood,  Margaret  P.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 
Medcraft,  Mollie,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Paddleford,  Mrs.  Lillian,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Place,  June  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Austin,  Texas. 

Pray,  Sophia  A.,  480  E.  179th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Quinn,  Josephine  F.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Read,  Mrs.  Frank,  Jr.,  1131  W.  Lafayette  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 
Reed,  Catherine  F.,  1416  Carney  Ave.,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Root,  Ettie  B.,  Stanford,  Ky. 

Rummell,  John,  101  Hamilton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Salee,  Margaret  L.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Schoolfield,  Bell  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Smith,  Ethel  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Stanley,  Margaret,  103  Eddy  Road,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stapler,  Dr.  M.  M.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Steinke,  Agnes,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Stewart,  Naomi,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Thompson,  Howard  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boulder,  Montana. 
Tillinghast,  E.  S.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Wadleigh,  Miss  K.  G.,  East  Berkshire,  Vt. 

Waggener,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  Princeton,  Ky. 

Wagner,  Samuel,  Greenbank  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

White,  Alice  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Willoughby,  J.  Evelyn,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampson,  Mass. 
Winnie,  A.  J.,  State  Inspector  of  Deaf  Schools,  Madison,  Wis. 
Winston,  Matie  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Wood,  Frances  S.,  605  Jordan  St.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Woods,  Perry  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Jane,  513  W.  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Young,  Louise  T.,  Milton,  Hochelaga,  Montreal,  Canada. 

After  approving  a  number  of  bills  for  expenses  of  the  Summer 
Meeting,  the  Board  was  formally  adjourned. 

Z.  F.  WsstdrvjXT,  Secretary. 


THE  EIGHTH  SUMMER  MEETING. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  Eighth  Summer  Meeting  that  it  was  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  our  best  and  most  successful  gatherings,  both  as 
measured  by  the  attendance  and  in  the  value  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished.  The  attendance  of  members — active  and  registered — as 
compared  with  former  meetings,  was  at  least  thirty  per  cent  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  previous  highest  record.  Possibly  this  large  attendance 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  meeting  of  the  Association  is  the  first 
one  that  has  been  held  in  the  central  west,  but  it  is  probably  also  due 
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to  the  existence  of  large  interest  in  speech  teaching  and  of  an 
earnest  activity  in  its  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  various  schools 
for  the  deaf  located  in  the  central  and  western  states. 

As  will  be  seen  by  readers,  the  meeting  covered  a  week  of  ses¬ 
sions,  all  of  which  were  full  of  interest  and  profitable  work  for 
teachers  in  attendance.  The  daily  morning  work  was  especially 
valuable,  presenting  as  it  did  the  practice-school  work  of  classes  from 
the  Chicago  Day  Schools,  and  the  lessons  in  Melville  Bell  Symbols 
given  by  Miss  Yale  and  Mr.  Taylor.  The  papers  read  at  the  general 
sessions,  too,  were  all  practical  and  valuable,  with  generally  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  real  difficulties  and  fundamental  problems  of  the 
every-day  school  life  and  work. 

The  place  of  meeting,  the  Chicago  Normal  College,  was  in  every 
way  one  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  convention,  providing 
school,  assembly,  and  exhibition  rooms  for  all  requirements,  together 
with  an  ample  and  well-managed  dining  hall  in  which  was  served  the 
excellent  noon-day  luncheon. 

The  afternoons  were  for  the  most  part  given  to  sight-seeing  ex¬ 
cursions,  and  the  evenings  to  lectures,  receptions,  banquets,  and 
theater  parties,  all  of  which  were  much  enjoyed. 

The  only  features  of  the  meeting  that  might  perhaps  have  been 
improved  upon  to  make  it  a  greater  success,  were  the  program,  in 
its  length,  and  the  lodging  arrangements,  in  the  matter  of  location. 
The  program  was  too  long,  containing  too  many  formal  papers,  and 
the  hotels,  where  a  goodly  share  of  the  delegates  were  domiciled, 
were  too  far  away  and  too  inaccessible  relative  to  the  daily  meeting 
place.  Future  programs  of  our  meetings  might  well  be  shortened 
by  providing  fewer  papers,  thus  giving  time  for  free  and  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  all  questions,  and  the  places  of  lodging  and  meeting  should 
be  selected  with  primary  reference  to  the  ease  and  quickness  of 
reaching  them,  the  one  from  the  other. 

In  the  attendance,  54  schools  were  represented  by  delegates,  43 
of  them  having  present  their  superintendents  or  principals.  The 
total  registration  of  active  members  was  190,  this  number  represent¬ 
ing  33  countries  and  states  as  follows :  Austria,  1  member ;  Canada, 
3  members;  China,  1  member;  Colorado,  2  members;  Connecticut, 
1  member;  District  of  Columbia,  1  member;  Florida,  1  member; 
Illinois,  44  members ;  Indiana,  8  members ;  Iowa,  9  members ;  Kan¬ 
sas,  3  members;  Kentucky,  10  members;  Louisiana,  1  member; 
Maryland,  3  members;  Massachusetts,  3  members;  Michigan,  16 
members  ;  Minnesota,  9  members  ;  Mississippi,  2  members  ;  Missouri, 
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3  members ;  Montana,  2  members ;  Nebraska,  2  members ;  New  York, 
9  members;  North  Carolina,  J  members;  North  Dakota,  i  member; 
Ohio,  6  members;  Oregon,  i  member;  Pennsylvania,  18  members; 
Rhode  Island,  2  members;  Texas,  I  member;  Utah,  2  members;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  2  members;  Washington,  i  member;  Wisconsin,  14  members. 

In  order  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Summer  Meeting 
of  the  Association  might  reach  the  hands  of  the  members  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  it  was  decided  that  the  current  October 
number  of  the  Review  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  their  publication. 
This  has  necessitated  a  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  to  accommodate  the  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  has  compelled 
the  omission  of  the  usual  departments.  The  omission  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  is  regrettable,  but  the  loss  is  more  than  made  up,  we  feel,  in 
the  possession  thus  early  by  our  members  of  the  full  report  of  the 
Chicago  Meeting.  A  limited  number  of  extra  copies  of  this  issue 
can  be  supplied  to  those  desiring  them  at  the  price  of  50  cents  per 
copy. 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Every  school  year  opens  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
changes  in  the  heads  of  our  schools,  but  this  year  the  changes  seem 
more  numerous  and  perhaps  more  noteworthy  than  usual.  We  have 
already,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review,  mentioned  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  James  Watson  of  the  Idaho  School,  who  is  replaced  by 
Mr.  Paul  Morton;  of  Mr.  C.  E.  White  of  the  Nebraska  School,  re¬ 
placed  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Stewart;  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruver  of  the  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  school,  replaced  by  Mr.  Harris  Taylor; 
and  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Clarke  of  the  Rome,  N.  Y.,  school,  replaced 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruver. 

Changes  announced  later,  but  taking  effect  with  the  opening  of 
the  present  school  term,  add  to  the  above  list  of  retirements  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  That  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Mashburn  of  the  Arkansas  School,  replaced 
by  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Gardner,  formerly  of  the  Washington  Heights, 
New  York,  school;  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hammond  of  the  Kansas 
School,  replaced  by  Mr.  C.  E.  White,  formerly  of  the  Nebraska 
School;  of  Mr.  James  Denison  of  the  Kendall  Green  School,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  replaced  by  Mr.  Lyman  Steed,  formerly  of  the  Park- 
ville,  Maryland,  school,  who  in  that  position  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Forrester  of  the  Montana  School;  and  of  Dr.  Warring  Wilkin- 
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son  of  the  California  School,  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  Douglas  Keith 
of  the  same  school. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  following  new  books  have  been  received : 

“A  Classified  Picture  Vocabulary  for  Deaf  Children — Part  1. 
A  Selected  Series  of  Typical  Object  Illustrations  with  Vocabularies 
and  Progressive  Language  Lessons  and  Reading  Exercises.”  By  S. 
Kunter,  Headmaster  of  the  Jews’  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home,  London. 
8vo.,  120  pages.  Published  by  George  Philip  &  Son,  Limited,  32 
Fleet  Street,  London.  Price,  1  shilling,  6  pence  (36  cents). 

“Stories  and  Rhymes  in  Melville  Bell  Symbols.”  Illustrated. 
Compiled  and  edited  at  the  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf,  by 
Rebecca  E.  Sparrow.  8vo.,  156  pages.  Published  by  the  Volta 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  $1.00. 

“Lessons  in  Lip-Reading  for  Self-Instruction.”  Revised  edition. 
By  Edward  B.  Nitchie,  Principal  of  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Hard-of-Hearing.  8vo.,  128  pages.  Published  by  the  Surdus  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York  City.  Price,  $1.00.  Also  “Teachers’ 
Handbook  to  Lessons  in  Lip-Reading,”  to  accompany  the  above; 
contains  Bibliography  of  Books  on  Lip-Reading. 

“Written  Exercises  on  Direct  and  Indirect  Quotations.”  By  J. 
Evelyn  Willoughby,  Instructor  in  the  Clarke  School,  Northampton, 
Mass.  8vo.,  151  pages.  Published  by  the  American  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn.  Price,  $4.20  per  dozen. 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  of  Mr.  D.  W.  McDermid,  Principal  of  the  Manitoba 
School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Winnipeg,  which  occurred  from  heart  fail¬ 
ure,  on  September  12,  removes  from  the  profession  one  of  its 
strongest  and  most  prominent  members. 

Beginning  his  connection  with  the  work  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  at  the  age  of  eighteen  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Belleville,  Ontario,  School,  he  soon  became  a  teacher. 
After  five  years  of  teaching  at  Belleville,  he  received  a  call  from  the 
Iowa  School  at  Council  Bluffs,  where  he  served  in  the  school-room 
eight  years.  In  1890  he  received  the  appointment  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Winnipeg  School,  continuing  in  the  position  until  his 
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death.  Besides  being  a  most  capable  and  successful  teacher  and  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Mr.  McDermid  was  a  man  with  large  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  he  took  prominent  part  in  all  civic  movements,  holding 
offices  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  various  social  and  commercial 
bodies  of  his  home  city.  But  his  loss  is  undoubtedly  most  keenly 
felt  by  the  school  of  which  he  had  charge — by  the  deaf  children  who 
loved  him  and  by  his  staff  who  depended  so  much  upon  his  wise  and 
kindly  leadership.  One  of  the  latter,  writing  of  his  late  Principal, 
says,  “It  was  a  privilege  to  know  Mr.  McDermid,  and  to  be  closely 
identified  with  him  was  a  benediction. ”  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
McDermid’s  successor  in  the  office  of  Principal  is  his  son,  Dr. 
Howard  McDermid. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  CHEFOO  SCHOOL. 

We  have  received  from  Miss  Eleanor  Jones,  of  Fulton,  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  sum  of  forty  dollars  for  the  Chefoo  school,  this  sum  being 
the  amount  of  the  pledges  made  by  a  number  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Clarke  School  Normal  training  class  in  attendance  at  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Meeting  in  Chicago. 

The  contributions  in  the  sum  of  five  dollars  each  were  made  by 
the  following  named  persons :  Miss  Margaret  Stevenson,  ’94,  Olathe, 
Kansas ;  Miss  Louise  Upham,  Morganton,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Amelia 
De  Motte,  ’98,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Miss  Edith  M.  Buell,  ’99,  New 
York  City;  Miss  Gertrude  Brown,  ’05,  Fulton,  Mo.;  Miss  Grace 
Kinsley,  ’06,  Staunton,  Va. ;  Miss  Eleanor  Jones,  ’06,  Fulton,  Mo.; 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Hilton,  ’09,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  pledges  of  five 
dollars  each  are  to  go  to  the  support  of  a  native  teacher  in  Mrs. 
Mills’  school  for  the  deaf  at  Chefoo. 


The  Association  Review  is  a  publication  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  It  is 
sent  free  to  Active  Members  of  the  Association.  Active  member¬ 
ship  is  obtained  upon  payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  membership 
fee  of  two  dollars  ($2),  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign  currency — 8s.  4d. 
in  English  money;  8m.  2pfg.  in  German  money;  iofr.  2c.  in  French 
money;  7  kr.  50  ore.  in  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  money; 
and  iol.  2c.  in  Italian  money.  Postal  money  orders  should  be 
drawn  on  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  favor  of  F.  W.  Booth. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CONSONANTS  IN  SPEECH 

AND  SPEECH-READING. 

By  A.  J.  Story,  Stokl-on-Trlnt,  England. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  times  without  number,  that  in  the 
production  o£  good  and  intelligible  speech  the  full  force  and  value 
of  its  necessary  consonantal  sounds  must  be  faithfully  given.  The 
importance  of  this  injunction  is  at  once  apparent.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  if  an  unusual  but  constant  sound  quality,  or  one  as 
nearly  thereto  as  the  associated  consonantal  articulations  allow  of, 
be  accorded  to  all  the  vowels  in  a  given  utterance,  its  intelligibility 
to  the  listener,  though  it  may  be  reduced,  will  not  necessarily  be 
destroyed,  being  preserved  by  the  influence  of  the  properly  enun¬ 
ciated  consonantal  sounds.  This  statement  is  also  demonstrably 
true. 

The  inferences  therefore  are: 

1.  That  the  vowels  admit  of  a  fairly  wide  latitude  in  their  for¬ 
mation  without  incurring  the  risk  of  the  utter  loss  of  intelligibility; 
and  that  a  comparatively  wide  departure  from  any  particular  and 
generally  accepted  vocal  standard  for  these  vowels  is  therefore  not 
inconsistent  with  what  may  be  termed  good  speech. 

2.  That  no  corresponding  latitude  is  allowable  in  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  consonants  without  interference  with  the  clearness  and 
the  intelligibility  of  speech. 

These  inferences  are  supported  by  many  observations.  We 
write  in  England,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  America  and  other 
countries  similar  illustrations  to  the  following  could  be  adduced  : 

1.  The  vowels  of  an  educated  Scotsman  differ  widely  from 
those  of  an  educated  Englishman,  yet  both  are  generally  equally  in¬ 
telligible. 

2.  The  vowels  of  the  born  “Cockney,”  or  Londoner,  vary  con¬ 
siderably  from  those  of  the  Midlander,  or  Northerner,  and,  leaving 
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out  “slang”  words  and  “provincialisms,”  they  readily  understand 
each  others’  speech. 

3.  The  sleepy  and  languid  consonantal  articulations  of  the 
West-countryman  (Devon,  Somerset,  etc.)  mar  his  speech,  often  to 
the  point  of  unintelligibility,  when  addressed  to  persons  outside  this 
area. 

.  4.  A  comparison  and  analysis  of  vowels  as  rendered  in  the  same 
words  by  hearing  children  in  the  same  class  of  a  school  show  that 
while  wide  variations  from  the  teacher’s  standard  of  quality  exist, 
they  are  all,  teacher  and  children,  intelligible  to  each  other. 

5.  The  reader  may,  by  comparing  his  own  vowel  sounds  with 
those  of  persons  about  him,  observe  frequent  differences  between  his 
own  speech  and  that  of  those  he  readily  and  clearly  understands. 

The  plainest  and  most  readily  understood  speaker  is  he  who 
most  clearly  observes  the  proper  action  of  his  organs  of  speech  in 
articulating  the  consonants,  and  not  he  who  seeks  to  bestow  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  and  constant  vocal  quality  upon  the  vowels. 

We  may  inquire  why  this  is  so.  The  consonantal  sounds  have 
for  their  medium  either  pure  breath  or  a  slight  manifestation  of 
voice.  The  conversion  of  either  breath  or  voice  into  audible  sounds 
of  speech  demands  considerable  local  effort  by  the  lips  or  tongue. 
The  only  audibility  that  the  stream  of  breath  can  attain  when 
stopped  in  the  mouth  by  the  lips  or  the  tongue,  is  that  consequent 
upon  the  effort  of  separating  the  obstructing  organs.  This  is  so  in 
p,  t,  eh,  and  k.  Producing  voice  at  the  moment  of  separation,  the 
distinctive  vocal  audibility  of  the  voiced  consonants,  b,  d,  j,  and  g, 
depends  upon  the  same  effort  of  separation. 

Considerable  organic  effort  is  also  necessary  in  the  correct  for¬ 
mation  of  the  breath-continuous  sounds,  /,  th,  and  sh,  for  the  im¬ 
peding  organ,  the  lip  or  the  tongue,  has  to  withstand  the  resistance 
of  the  current  of  non-vocalized  air.  Similarly  a  fair  degree  of  local 
effort  is  demanded  by  the  articulation  of  the  voiced  continuous 
sounds,  v,  th  (vocal),  z,  and  zh,  and  l  and  r.  But  the  effort  is  less 
in  these  vocal  consonants  than  in  the  pure  breath  consonants.  This 
lesser  necessary  effort  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  certain  languid 
dialects,  breath  sounds  have  a  tendency  to  become  voiced  sounds, 
and  the  West-countryman  from  Somerset  describes  his  place  of 
origin  as  “Zomerzet.” 

The  media  of  these  consonantal  sounds,  breath  in  the  one  case 
and  a  suspicion  of  voice  in  the  other,  are  in  themselves,  unless  con¬ 
verted  by  definite  organic  action,  either  not  apparent  or  only  slightly 
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apparent  to  the  ear.  And  the  converting  action  necessary  is  in  the 
case  of  every  articulation  practically  a  standard  one,  permitting  only 
of  the  slightest  variation.  Any  excessive  variation  increases  the 
difficulty  of  organic  action  which  is  necessarily,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  fairly  considerable  in  correct  utterance.  Certain  points  of  the 
modifying  organs  must  be  applied,  or  approached  towards  certain 
points  of  the  speaking  mouth ;  and  the  application  or  approach  of 
other  points  of  these  organs,  or  the  application  or  approach  of  the 
•correct  points  to  incorrect  points  of  the  speaking  mouth,  at  once 
spoils  the  quality  of  the  resultant  sound  and  either  reduces  or  ob¬ 
literates  intelligibility.  The  truth  is  that  the  proper  enunciation  of 
the  consonantal  sounds  depends  upon  the  almost  exact  placement 
and  movement  of  the  articulating  organs,  and  only  a  comparatively 
minor  range  of  inaccuracy  in  placement  and  action  is  permissible 
without  injuriously  affecting  the  audibility  of  such  sounds  or  lower¬ 
ing  their  quality  to  the  point  of  unintelligibility. 

The  vowels,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  demand  the  articulation 
of  any  organ.  They  depend  upon  mouth  shapes,  or  upon  varying 
conformations  of  the  mouth  cavity,  as  modified  by  the  positions 
assumed  by  the  movable  organs,  the  lips  in  some  cases,  and  the 
tongue  in  others,  with  the  greater  or  less  approximation  of  the 
lower  jaw  towards  the  upper.  The  element  of  voice,  the  same  for 
all,  though  acquiring  distinctive  qualities  in  passing  through  tubes 
of  varying  shapes  after  leaving  the  larynx,  is  neither  stopped  nor 
compressed  to  such  minute  passages  of  escape  as  breath  and  voice 
are  in  the  non7vocal  and  vocal  consonants ;  and  consequently  their 
audible  effect  is  greater  and  their  tone  element  stronger.  These 
features  lead  to  their  predominance  in  the  audible  effects  of  speech, 
and  there  is  therefore  a  corresponding  latitude  in  consequence  in 
their  actual  sound  intensity,  as  there  is  also  in  their  actual  tone 
quality,  without  seriously  impairing  their  apparent  intelligibility  to 
the  ear. 

The  internal  shapes  of  the  mouth  in  different  individuals  vary 
very  considerably,  and,  modified  as  these  mouths  must  be  for 
speech  by  the  positions  assumed  by  the  lips  and  tongue,  it  is  clear 
that  the  resultant  effects  of  the  vocalized  air  from  the  larynx  pass¬ 
ing  through  these  variously  shaped  vocal  tubes  must,  even  in  what 
are  nominally  the  same  sounds,  similarly  vary.  But  such  is  the 
strength  of  the  medium  and  such  is  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the 
human  ear  grows  accustomed  to  these  vowel  variations  that  every¬ 
where  the  ear  is  indulgent  and  groups  for  the  purposes  of  recogni- 
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tion  the  many  and  varied  vocal  inexactitudes  that  a  trained  ear  may 
notice  when  the  same  vowel  is  uttered  by  different  individuals.  The 
influence  of  the  consonantal  articulations  in  contributing  to  this 
practical  classification  for  the  purpose  of  recognition  must  be 
appreciated.  These  articulations  are  for  all  practical  purposes  con¬ 
stant  in  formation  and  in  audible  effect,  while  the  vowels  have,  as 
we  have  seen,  no  such  definite  and  exact  quality.  The  sound  a  in 
the  word  “plate”  is  in  various  districts  differently  enunciated.  It 
is  a  diphthong,  and  generally  stated  to  be  a  combination  of  the  short 
vowels  a  (at)  and  i  (it).  But  in  London,  the  word  is  sounded  by 
the  man  in  the  street  as  “plight”  the  elements  of  the  vowel  being  the 
long  vowel  ar  (tar)  and  the  short  vowel  i  (it).  In  another  district 
it  is  voiced  as  a  combination  of  a  and  i  as  above;  another  as  e  (bet) 
and  i,  and  farther  north  almost  as  a  monothong,  between  a  (at)  and 
e  (bet).  But  the  consonants,  p,  l,  and  t ,  remain  in  action  and  con¬ 
sequent  audible  effect  of  practically  a  constant  quality,  and  the 
human  ear  decides  therefrom  and  the  approximate  vowel  interposed 
the  significance  of  the  word  spoken  in  any  of  these  districts. 

To  the  young  hearing  child  acquiring  speech  the  point  of  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  vowel  sounds. 
Even  in  his  babbling  days  he  will  probably,  for  his  own  amusement 
and  without  consciously  attempting  to  produce  any  particular  one  of 
them,  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  vowel  sounds  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  His  difficulty  all  the  way  through  centers  around  the  con¬ 
sonantal  sounds,  and  naturally  so,  because  their  audible  medium  is 
in  itself  less  commanding,  and  the  effort  of  articulation  much  more 
exacting.  They  require  not  only  a  more  delicately  attuned  ear  to 
recognize  them,  but  also,  because  of  their  definite  and  increased 
organic  action,  a  greater  command  of  the  organs  of  speech  to  pro¬ 
duce  them. 

We  write  as  a  teacher  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  and  our  present 
purpose  is  to  review  the  foregoing  considerations  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  them  any  features  likely  to  be  of  value  in  the  work  of  giv¬ 
ing  speech  to  those  who  cannot  hear. 

If,  as  we  believe,  the  intelligibility  of  speech,  leaving  out  of 
consideration,  for  the  present,  the  actual  tone  quality  of  unmodified 
voice  as  it  leaves  the  larynx,  depends  primarily  upon  the  full  and 
perfect  enunciation  of  the  consonants,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  great¬ 
est  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  these  sounds. 

There  is  necessarily  connected  with  them  a  degree  of  exactitude 
which  as  contributing  to  intelligibility  greatly  exceeds  that  actually 
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necessary  in  the  utterance  of  the  vowels.  This  need  for  exactitude 
we  dealt  with  in  a  recent  paper,  “The  Speaking  Mouth,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  Review,  and  therefore  the  particular  nature  of  the 
details  of  accuracy  required  need  not  here  be  indicated. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  vowels,  given  a  correct  tone  of  voice  to 
which,  of  course,  every  attention  should  be  paid,  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  for  any  lengthy  or  rigid  teaching  of  definite,  ele¬ 
mental,  organic  positions;  nor  owing  to  the  absence  of  precise 
organic  articulations  or  movements  in  these  vowels  is  there  any 
similar  criterion  of  accuracy  self-evident  to  the  child  as  in  the  case 
of  the  consonants.  Consequently  it  does  not  appear  advisable  to 
teach  the  vowels  in  the  same  studied  and  precise  manner  as  the  con¬ 
sonants  have  to  be  taught.  From  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  values  accorded  to  the  vowel  sounds  may  be  regarded 
more  as  approximations  towards  a  standard  set  by  the  teacher  rather 
than  as  an  exact  imitation  of  that  standard.  The  model,  or  standard, 
exhibited  by  the  teacher  is  evident  to  the  child  only  in  visible  terms ; 
not  in  audible  manifestations;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  variations 
ensue  in  the  imitation  of  the  audible  model  by  children  who  hear, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  corresponding  variations  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  imitating  a  visible  model  only.  The  great  point  is  to  secure  a 
clear  basis  of  voice  upon  which  to  found  such  imitation;  and  this 
voice  should  be  suggested  to  the  pupil,  not  by  “feeling”  its  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  throat,  but  rather  deeper  down  in  the  chest. 

The  mouth  shapes  of  vowels  should  be  obtained  by  direct  imi¬ 
tation  and  not  by  any  attempt  to  actually  produce  those  shapes  by  the 
manipulation  of  the  lips  or  tongue  of  the  learner.  Sustaining  a 
clear  tone  of  voice  and  having  induced  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
mouth  shape,  or  position,  for  a  particular  vowel,  that  vowel  should 
be  at  once  associated  with  such  consonants  as  are  known  at  the  time 
for  exercise.  This  direct  association  allows  for  the  natural  modify¬ 
ing  influences  of  the  consonants,  and  thus  promotes  the  facility  of 
speech.  It  prevents  the  development  of  the  idea  of  one  fixed  and 
unalterable  position  or  shape  for  each  particular  vowel  sound ;  and 
rightly  so,  for  in  natural  speech  the  vowel  has  no  such  certain 
standard  of  organic  position.  That  position  is  varied,  or  modified, 
by  the  nature  of  the  particular  consonants  associated  with  the  vowel 
it  represents ;  thus,  the  short  a ,  uttered  by  itself,  invariably  partakes 
of  a  more  open  character  than  when  combined  with  close  consonants 
as  in  “tap,”  and  again  more  open  in  “hack”  than  in  “sack.”  These 
distinctions  clearly  tend  to  show  that  the  plan  of  slavishly  teaching 
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the  vowels  as  a  number  of  separate  elements,  each  demanding  an 
unvarying  and  distinctive  mouth  shape,  is  not  a  wise  one,  and  that 
they  should  be  first  given,  wherever  they  can  be  so  given,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  simple  consonants  and  from  the  direct  model  on  the 
mouth  of  the  teacher.  They  can  be  exercised  with  all  known  con¬ 
sonants,  and  the  chief  illustration  in  this  task  should  be  the  teacher’s 
mouth.  The  child  must  not  be  taught  the  various  vowel  elements  of 
speech  as  separate  “things,”  and  expected  to  piece  these  together 
in  words.  He  must  rather  be  trained  to  regard  the  syllable  as  the 
unit  of  speech,  and  directly  attempt  its  utterance  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  teacher  produces  it. 

Not  only  have  we  to  regard  the  actual  tone  quality  of  the 
vowels,  but,  what  is  equally  or  perhaps  more  important,  we  must 
resolutely  observe  the  time  principle  of  the  vowels.  Perhaps  noth¬ 
ing  more  interferes  with  the  intelligibility  of  the  speech  of  the  deaf 
than  the  frequent  dead  monotony  of  time  observable  therein,  and  the 
monotony  of  tone  is  mainly  dependent  on  this  monotony  of  time. 
The  slavish  elemental  teaching  of  the  vowels  induces  this  distress¬ 
ing  equality  of  tone  and  time.  It  could  not  exist  if,  from  the  first, 
the  syllable  were  regarded  in  practice  as  the  unit  of  speech.  Teach 
the  short  vowels  elementally,  and  so  far  as  time  is  concerned  they 
practically  become  long  vowels,  with  the  result  that  “at”  becomes  as 
lengthy  in  utterance  approximately  as  “art.”  The  error  of  develop¬ 
ing  vowels  in  the  way  referred  to  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
blemishes  that  disfigure  the  speech  of  the  deaf,  and  certainly  leads 
to  the  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  much  valuable  time  in  the 
later  stages  of  instruction,  in  seeking  to  remove,  often  an  impossible 
task,  the  effects  of  wrong  teaching. 

The  short  vowels  should  be  first  taught  as  initial  to  a  consonant, 
this  tending  to  the  shortness  of  their  utterance;  thus  ap,  af,  am,  at, 
etc. ;  tap ,  staff,  sam ,  pat,  etc.  The  long  vowels  should  be  developed 
finally  in  the  first  case,  this  conducing  to  their  differentiation  from 
the  short  ones  in  the  matter  of  time.  They  should  be  given  initially 
only  when  some  experience  has  been  gained  as  to  their  nature. 

The  error  of  teaching  the  vowels  elementally  is  responsible  not 
only  for  defects  of  tone  and  time,  but  also  for  those  of  stress,  force, 
or  emphasis.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is  impossible  to  give  to  an 
utterance  produced  with  vowels  of  uniformly  equal  length  that  life, 
force,  or  activity  that  should  belong  to  it.  Variation  in  tone  and 
accent  is  practically  destroyed  by  this  deadly  monotony,  and,  speak¬ 
ing  from  experience,  we  may  say  that  where  the  vowels  have  been 
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taught  in  syllables  and  from  direct  imitation  of  the  teacher’s  mouth 
this  dreary  and  depressing  equality  of  time  and  tone  has  been  largely 
absent. 

The  vowels  are  not  of  a  constant  quality  as  regards  tone  in 
natural  speech ;  their  tones  are  affected  by  their  company ;  but  the 
sounds  attaching  to  these  accompanying  consonants  are  practically 
constant ;  hence  so  far  as  intelligibility  is  concerned,  these  conso¬ 
nants  are  of  higher  importance  to  speech  than  the  vowels,  which 
they  variously  modify.  Under  these  circumstances  the  whole  basis'  1 
of  teaching  these  vowels  is  changed;  and  herein  we  find  justification 
to  a  large  extent  for  the  arguments  of  those  who  seek  to  develop 
speech  in  the  deaf  entirely  by  actual  imitation  of  what  they  see 
rather  than  by  persevering  in  the  general  way  of  developing  it  from 
a  set  of  separately  taught  elements  and  practically  leaving  it  to  the 
child  to  combine  these  intelligibly  into  words.  No  hearing  child,  if 
given  merely  the  sound  values  of  individual  characters,  would,  if 
deprived  of  the  connected  speech  of  those  about  him,  ever  learn  to 
speak  proficiently.  Yet,  to  a  large  degree,  this  is  what  the  deaf  are 
expected  to  do  from  the  mouth  shapes  and  positions  of  the  vowels. 

We  believe  that,  given  proper  attention  to  the  development  of 
voice  (and  too  often  it  must  be  said  the  attempt  to  cultivate  voice  is 
an  entirely  unnatural  proceeding),  the  teaching  of  the  full  force  and 
value  of  the  consonants,  and  the  syllabic  development  of  the  vowels 
as  above  indicated,  there  would  be  little  room  to  complain  of  the 
speech  of  the  deaf,  whether  as  regards  tone  quality,  time,  or  power. 
And  if  language  be  developed  to  the  extent  of  becoming  the  living 
activity  of  the  mind,  we  do  not  doubt  that  speech  in  the  deaf  will 
be  marked  by  accent  emphasis  and  force  to  an  extent  that  at  least 
will  render  it  pleasing  and  intelligible  to  the  listener. 

The  benefit  which  we  expect  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
above  method  of  teaching  speech  would  necessarily  extend  itself  to 
speech-reading.  The  speech  of  the  children,  being  in  itself  a  nearer 
approximation  to  that  of  hearing  persons,  would  be  a  more  practical 
personal  possession  from  which  to  judge  the  appearances  of  speech 
on  the  lips  of  others.  The  principle  of  speech  is  syllabic,  and  ob¬ 
viously  the  child  trained  to  observe  this  principle  in  his  own  speech 
would  more  competently  recognize  it  in  words  addressed  to  him. 

We  have  seen  that  the  vowel  sounds  have  no  definite  and  exact 
quality  either  in  sound  or  in  organic  position ;  that  they  are  affected 
in  various  ways,  in  tone,  time,  position,  and  movement,  by  their  as¬ 
sociated  consonants.  They  are  read  from  the  lips  by  deaf  speech- 
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readers  largely  from  the  action  of  the  lips  and  the  degree  of  mouth 
opening;  but  experienced  readers  find  these  indications  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  insufficient  for  their  purpose,  because  of  their  variable  and 
elusive  nature.  They  rely  largely  upon  the  appearances  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  consonants,  which  remain  comparatively  exact  and  constant  in 
all  uses ;  and  even  with  the  help  of  these  consonants  in  speech-read¬ 
ing,  something  more  is  required  for  ready  and  accurate  practice. 
There  must  be  a  free  acquaintance  with  the  forms  and  construction 
of  English  in  order  that  the  intellectual  aspect  of  speech-reading  may 
be  infused  into  the  exercise.  In  speech-hearing  this  same  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  language  forms  must  pre-exist,  else  the  intellectual  side 
of  hearing  is  impaired,  and  words  “pass  by  as  the  idle  wind.” 

But  leaving  out  of  present  consideration  the  necessity  for  a  full 
knowledge  of  English  in  speech-reading,  it  is  clear  that  the  full  value 
must  be  extracted  from  those  sounds  that  demand  a  fixed  and  defi¬ 
nite  position — the  consonants — and  that  these  must  be  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  recognition  of  those  that  possess  no  such  definite  and 
unvarying  attribute — the  vowels.  Context,  therefore,  by  systematic 
teaching  in  the  classification  of  similar  forms  from  the  earliest  days 
of  instruction  should  be  called  upon  to  assist  the  learner  in  his  effort 
to  acquire  a  practical  ability  in  speech-reading. 

The  mental  impressions  of  the  principles  of  speech  given  to  the 
child  during  its  acquirement  become  in  turn  those  he  seeks  to  find 
animating  the  speech  addressed  to  him.  If  the  teaching  of  speech 
be  conducted  on  lines  of  a  too  elemental  character,  by  developing,  in 
a  labored  way,  each  of  its  component  vowels,  thereby  inducing  in  the 
child  the  impression  that  each  requires  a  definite  and  fixed  degree  of 
mouth  opening,  the  same  shape  of  the  lips,  or  the  same  exact  placing 
of  the  tongue  in  all  uses,  there  is  set  up  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  combine  these  exact  details  with  the  whole  of  the  conso¬ 
nants  irrespective  of  their  nature — open-close-back-front — which 
effectually  prevents  the  proper  ease  of  speech  and  deprives  it  of  its 
essential  variation  of  tone  and  time  as  well  as  of  accent  and  other 
pleasing  characteristics.  The  modifying  influences  of  the  conso¬ 
nants  are  destroyed ;  their  importance  in  speech  is  ignored,  and  as  a 
result  offended  nature  claims  her  penalty.  Such,  as  we  think,  erro¬ 
neous  impressions  provoke  constant  warfare  between  the  child  and 
natural  speech  in  his  attempt  to  read  the  speech  of  those  about  him 
from  the  lips.  He  needs  an  interpretation  of  this  natural  speech 
with  its  variation  of  tone,  time,  and  force,  into  one  of  equal  vowel 
tones  and  times.  Teachers  frequently  seek  to  make  this  interpreta- 
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tion  and  speak  to  him  in  dreary  monotones  of  equal  length.  The 
world  is  not  so  indulgent,  and  herein  it  is  fundamentally  wiser  than 
many  teachers  who  in  this  matter  should  be  “children  of  light.” 

But  prerequisite  to  this  higher  method  of  developing  speech¬ 
reading  there  must  be  a  similar  improvement  in  the  development  of 
speech,  for  naturally  and  inevitably  the  impressions  that  animate  and 
govern  the  speech  of  the  child  are  those  to  which  he  seeks  to  fit  the 
speech  of  other  people. 

Examining  the  teaching  of  speech  as  practiced  in  our  schools 
today,  one  may  observe  two  main  methods  in  vogue — the  toto-ele- 
mental  and  the  non-elemental.  These  are  widely  divergent  from 
each  other,  the  one  developing  each  sound  separately  and  com¬ 
bining  these  into  words  as  perfectly  as  such  a  method  allows;  the 
other  largely  ignoring  elements  and  developing  by  imitation  the 
utterance  of  words  and  sentences  direct.  The  effects  of  these  two 
methods  are  as  divergent  as  their  practice ;  the  one  tends  to  a  speech 
that  may  be  elementally  good,  but  often,  if  not  in  the  large  majority 
of  instances,  marred  by  a  difficulty  of  combination,  a  monotony  of 
tone,  and  a  monotony  of  time — a  slow,  labored,  cumbrous,  and  often 
unserviceable  whole.  The  other  largely  overcomes  these  latter  de¬ 
fects,  but  the  nature  of  the  elements  is  not  generally  so  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  and  the  speech  suffers  from  a  want  of  exactness  in  those 
sounds  which  essentially  demand  exactness  as  the  basis  of  their  in¬ 
telligibility — the  consonants. 

The  non-elemental  method  is  the  antithesis  of  the  toto-elemental 
method,  and  as  applied  to  the  deaf  there  is  a  vast  degree  of  truth 
in  the  creed  of  its  exponents.  There  is  also  some  truth  in  the  creed 
of  those  who  advocate  the  toto-elemental  method.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  the  non-elemental  method,  strictly  carried  out,  does  not 
fully  allow  for  the  deafness  of  the  learner  who  possesses  no  auto¬ 
matic  indicator  of  accuracy,  like  the  ear  to  the  normal  child,  and 
therefore  appears  to  need  the  help  of  knowing  exactly  the  positions 
and  actions  of  the  consonantal  sounds.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
the  toto-elemental  method  does  not  allow  for  the  “hearing  child”  in¬ 
stincts  and  tendencies  of  deaf  children  in  learning  speech  largely  by 
direct  imitation.  We  therefore  believe,  and  our  experience  con¬ 
firms  the  belief,  that  a  method  which  sets  up,  as  exactly  as  may  be,  a 
conscious  standard  of  accuracy  in  those  sounds,  the  consonantal, 
which  permit  of  little  or  no  variation  in  organic  position,  action,  and 
force,  and  allows  in  combination  with  these  sounds,  the  full  play  of 
the  faculty  of  imitation  in  uttering  the  vowels,  in  which  the  proper 
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observance  of  the  time  element  is  perhaps  of  higher  importance  than 
their  actual  tone  quality,  is  better  fitted  to  the  conditions  of  deaf 
learners  than  either  of  the  toto-elemental  or  the  non-elemental  can,  of 
itself,  be.  Such  a  method  allows  for  deafness ;  it  allows  also  for  the 
natural  exercise  of  imitation  common  to  all  children,  whether  they 
hear  or  not ;  and  in  doing  so  promises  to  render  the  speech  of  the 
deaf  in  accuracy  of  formation,  in  certainty,  in  intelligiblity,  and  in 
“life,”  as  nearly  similar  to  that  of  hearing  children  as  circumstances 
and  conditions  allow.  By  changing  the  basis  of  teaching  from  the 
element  to  the  syllable,  it  affords  the  learner  the  fullest  available 
assistance  in  his  effort  to  speak  and  to  understand  by  speech-read¬ 
ing  the  conversation  of  those  around  him,  and  consequently  it  may 
be  expected  to  promote  his  highest  need — a  knowledge  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular. 


HOW  MY  CHILDREN  WERE  EDUCATED. 

By  Lucy  M.  Sanders,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

After  considerable  persuasion,  my  friends  have  induced  me  tO' 
think  that  a  simple  account  of  the  methods  which  I  employed  in 
educating  my  two  deaf  daughters  would  serve  as  an  interesting  and 
helpful  object  lesson  to  mothers  and  teachers. 

Let  me  begin  on  the  day  when  my  first  born,  Dorothy  Bell,  at 
the  age  of  eight  months,  began  to  fail  to  respond  instantly  to  my 
call.  So  accustomed  was  I  to  the  fact  that  most  children  of  deaf 
parents  are  possessed  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  so  engrossed  was 
I  in  the  joy  and  duties  of  motherhood,  that  the  question  of  deafness 
only  rarely  entered  my  mind,  so  that  the  discovery  that  my  own 
little  baby  was  gradually  losing  her  hearing  came  as  a  profound 
shock. 

But  my  naturally  philosophical  disposition  soon  gained  the 
ascendency.  I  was  deaf,  I  knew  all  about  the  handicaps  and  com¬ 
pensations  of  deafness,  so  that  the  bond  between  my  baby  and  me 
was  far  greater  than  it  can  ever  be  in  the  case  of  a  hearing  mother 
and  her  deaf  child.  In  a  flash  my  life  work  lay  visible  before  me 
and  I  instinctively  began  to  follow  the  lines  upon  which  I  myself 
had  been  educated. 

As  my  hearing  did  not  begin  to  fail  until  after  I  had  acquired 
speech  and  language,  and  as  I  never  became  totally  deaf,  my  voice 
and  speech  remained  quite  natural  and  my  mother  acted  more 
wisely  than  she  knew  in  sending  me  to  public  schools  instead  of  to  a 
school  for  the  deaf.  Feeling  that  if  I  could  have  attended  school 
with  hearing  children  with  success,  my  children  ought  to  do  the 
same,  I  sent  them  to  kindergartens  at  the  very  early  age  of  three 
and,  handicapped  as  they  were  at  the  outset  with  apparently  com¬ 
plete  deafness,  their  success  today  is  infinitely  more  to  their  credit 
than  mine  was  to  me. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  child  gradually  loses  hearing,  the  transition 
from  hearing  speech  to  seeing  it  is  easy ;  so  in  the  case  of  my  chil¬ 
dren,  who  gradually  became  very  good  speech-readers,  so  that  their 
education  proceeded  without  a  halt,  though  in  slower  degree,  word  by 
word,  sentence  by  sentence.  On  her  first  birthday,  Dorothy  greeted 
her  father  with  “Papa,”  soon  followed  by  “baby,”  “Mama,”  “dolly, 
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“ball,”  until  on  her  second  birthday,  there  were  over  twenty-five 
verbs  and  nouns  to  her  credit,  besides  a  few  sentences  such  as 
“Mama,  want  wa&er,”  “Mo-ah  pato.”  I  am  quite  sure  that  Dorothy 
retained  some  memory  of  speech  as  she  heard  it  during  the  period 
before  her  hearing  failed,  but  am  doubtful  about  Margaret. 

At  this  time  Margaret  came  and  she,  in  turn,  at  seven  months, 
gradually  became  deaf.  So  there  were  two  deaf  babies  to  educate. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that,  though  I  had  grown  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  signs,1  and  was  an  expert  sign-maker,  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  use  signs  to  my  children,  or  even  to  gesticulate. 
Proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  the  children  could  hear,  I 
treated  them  precisely  as  I  would  any  hearing  child,  so  that  the 
means  of  communication,  absolutely  oral,  became  habitual  and  the 
children  developed  into  interesting  and  very  amusing  chatterboxes, 
which  they  are  to  this  day. 

How  did  I  teach  speech?  I  followed  no  defined  system  of 
teaching,  simply  taking  words  and  sentences  as  they  occurred  in  or¬ 
dinary  daily  intercourse,  repeating  frequently  and  insisting  that  each 
child  try  to  copy  me  carefully,  and  I  had  sufficient  hearing  to  be 
able  to  judge  if  the  words  were  pronounced  correctly.  The  babies 
early  recognized  my  sympathy,  ambition,  and  persistency,  and  re¬ 
sponded  as  flowers  to  the  sun  and  gentle  rain. 

Certain  painful,  though  not  personal,  experiences,  ever  clear  in 
my  memory,  served  to  teach  me  to  avoid  the  mistaken  practice  so 
prevalent  among  parents  and  teachers,  of  correcting  a  deaf  child’s 
mistakes  on  the  spot  and  of  slapping  the  poor  little  unconsciously 
gesticulating  hands.  Such  a  course  tends  to  check  spontaneous  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Who  likes  to  be  corrected  all  of 
the  time  ?  Certainly  not  a  restless  child.  My  children  would  come 
rushing  to  me,  in  their  excitement  their  words  sometimes  hopelessly 
mixed  or  telescoped,  and  their  little  hands  flying,  but  they  had  told 
Mother  and  Mother  understood — at  first ;  but  gradually  Mother  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  understand  if  they  talked  so  rapidly,  and  the  children 
learned  to  use  more  care  and  to  submit  to  having  their  hands  quietly 
subdued.  Later  in  the  day,  when  they  were  quiet  and  more  amenable 
to  corrective  influences,  each  mistake  was  taken  up  and  the  correct 
way  impressed  upon  their  memories.  When  the  carelessness  was 
repeated  too  frequently,  a  slight  uplifting  of  the  eyebrows  proved 
effective.  One  can  readily  understand  how  much  public  embarrass- 

1  Mrs.  Sanders’  parents  were  deaf-mutes  and  they  had  been  educated 
through  the  sign-language. — Editor  Review. 
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ment  was  spared  to  both  mother  and  child  by  the  use  of  this  unob¬ 
trusive  signal.  A  blackboard  proved  to  be  an  invaluable  friend. 
By  it  I  taught  writing;  and  the  wrong  and  right  sound  of  a  word,  in 
plain  view  day  after  day,  could  not  fail  of  effect. 

Desirous  that  Dorothy  and  Margaret  should  avoid  the  expression 
of  fixed  concentration  when  reading  the  speech  of  others  so  common 
among  the  deaf,  it  was  my  practice  to  move  my  head  freely,  turning 
from  the  one  to  the  other  as  one  does  with  hearing  people,  so  that 
now  the  girls  can  read  lips  from  the  side  very  well,  the  degree  of 
success  depending  upon  the  speaker  and  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  girls  spent  some  years  in  one  small  school,  later  entering 
a  school  of  girls  numbering  over  one  hundred  pupils ;  but  at  present 
they  are  in  another  private  school  where  they  can  have  more  in¬ 
dividual  attention  and  can  be  prepared  for  Bryn  Mawr.  Dorothy 
is  now  sixteen  years  old  and  Margaret  fourteen. 

Dorothy’s  studies  consist  of  Latin,  German,  French  (3d  year). 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  Rhetoric.  Margaret  studies  Latin 
and  German,  History  of  Greece,  History  of  Art,  American  Litera¬ 
ture,  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  and  Geography. 

That  their  progress  at  school  should  at  first  have  been  tediously 
slow  was  to  be  expected,  but  as  the  girls  grasped  the  idea  of  expres¬ 
sion,  they  improved  rapidly,  and  were  soon  holding  their  own  in 
recitations,  in  time  forging  ahead  in  purity  of  diction. 

With  two  watchful  little  minds  and  two  voices  closely  following 
and  mimicking  my  every  utterance,  I  early  saw  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  choosing  my  words  carefully  and  of  speaking  distinctly, 
all  of  which  was  advantageous  to  myself.  The  result  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  gratifying — the  girls  have  an  exceptionally  good  and  fluent 
command  of  English  which  is  unusual  in  the  average  school  girl  of 
today.  Their  choice  of  subjects  to  discuss  is  wide;  their  letters  are 
charming  and  a  delight  to  all.  At  the  outset  I  entertained  no  roseate 
or  mistaken  hopes  for  the  future — my  concern  was  in  the  present — 
my  sole  aim  to  make  my  babies  normal. 

So  much  for  the  days  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  The 
time  came  when  I  was  unable  to  hear  certain  sounds  and  therefore 
unable  to  teach  them,  and  I  called  in  the  aid  of  expert  speech- 
teachers,  some  of  whom  came  to  live  with  me  at  various  periods. 
Both  Dorothy  and  Margaret  found  eh,  ck,  j,  q,  s,  z,  and  final  t  and  d 
the  most  difficult  to  acquire,  though  in  Margaret’s  case  part  of  the 
trouble  was  doubtless  due  to  the  untimely  loss  of  a  front  tooth. 
Dorothy’s  sibilants  are  still  sometimes  defective,  and  Margaret  has 
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not  yet  overcome  the  tendency  of  nasality  or  of  dropping  final  conso¬ 
nants.  Margaret  being  much  more  infantile,  restless,  and  independ¬ 
ent,  did  not  at  first  respond  readily  to  her  teachers’  efiforts  to  improve 
her  speech,  until  I  explained  the  very  great  importance  of  being 
understood  by  the  people  of  the  new  school  where  I  had  entered 
her  name,  and  dominant  pride  being  aroused,  she  improved  greatly. 

A  word  of  advice  to  mothers  and  teachers :  Never  mouthe  when 
speaking  to  a  deaf  child.  A  child  who  is  used  to  strenuous  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  lips  becomes  confused  when  meeting  strangers  whose 
lip-motions  are  small  or  rapid,  thereby  .gaining  an  undeserved  repu¬ 
tation  for  stupidity  or  slowness.  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  Be 
natural,  and  the  child  will  be  natural  too;  children  are  born 
mimics,  as  I  ofttimes  learned  to  my  own  comic  despair,  for  I  made 
occasional  mistakes. 

When  each  girl  reached  the  age  of  five  or  six  she  gave  signs 
of  returning  hearing,  and  here  again  my  own  experience  became  of 
inestimable  value  in  my  work.  Remembering  how  patiently  my 
sister,  Miss  Swett,  had  cultivated  what  hearing  I  possessed,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  train  my  girls’  hearing  with  as  much  assiduity  as  I  had  cul¬ 
tivated  their  speech,  and,  in  course  of  time — such  happy  days  they 
were — we  three  partially  deaf  people,  with  heads  close  together, 
were  able  to  carry  on  a  natural  conversation  in  ordinary  tones  about 
Jack’s  Wonderful  House,  The  Piggies  Five,  and  to  joke  and  laugh 
wholly  by  ear,  regardless  of  daylight  or  darkness,  though  I  pur¬ 
posely  chose  the  intimate  hour  of  bedtime  after  the  light  was  out. 

One  incident  is  graven  upon  my  heart :  I  had  been  away  all 
day,  returning  home  after  the  children’s  bedtime.  Listening  at  the 
door  of  their  chamber  and  knowing  by  their  chattering  that  the  girls 
were  in  one  bed,  I  slipped  in  between  them  and  holding  a  little  head 
upon  each  shoulder  I  began : 

“  ’Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  tho’  we  may  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home.” 

My  heart  seemed  full  to  overflowing  with  peace  and  happiness 
when  the  little  girls  promptly  joined  in  the  rest  of  the  verse: 

“A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 

Which  seek  through  the  world  is  ne’er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home, 

There’s  no  place  like  home,  Oh,  there’s  no  place  like  home.” 

What  more  could  I  ask?  I  am  convinced  that  this  quiet  hour 
daily  went  farther  in  its  influence  than  hours  of  systematic  teach- 
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ing  in  a  class-room  could  have  done,  and  I  firmly  believe  that,  given 
average  intelligence,  consistent  discipline,  patience,  and  persistency, 
singleness  of  purpose  and  sufficient  means,  the  best  place  for  a  young 
deaf  child  is  at  its  mother’s  knee,  and  later  in  a  small  private  school. 

Dorothy’s  hearing  has  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  she  can 
carry  on  a  conversation  by  ear,  and  her  voice  and  speech  are  very 
natural.  Margaret’s  speech  is  less  distinct  because  she  is  much 
more  deaf,  and  depends  almost  wholly  upon  speech-reading,  but  as 
she  is  entirely  natural,  and  has  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  con¬ 
versing  with  strangers,  I  am  only  deeply  grateful.  I  have  a  theory 
that  for  such  as  Margaret  at  this  age,  a  voice-culturist  and  elocu¬ 
tionist  can  be  of  the  best  assistance.  A  teacher  of  the  deaf  uncon¬ 
sciously  adopts  mannerisms  of  the  mouth  and  face,  and  finds  it 
■difficult  to  forget  that  her  pupil  is  deaf.  Whether  or  not  my  theory 
is  correct  remains  to  be  proven  by  Margaret  herself. 

Some  people  maintain  that  the  orally  taught  child  is  repressed, 
restricted,  and  saddened,  but  my  children’s  life  would  refute  their 
assertion.  Dorothy  and  Margaret  always  were  and  still  are  veritable 
“sunshine  factories.” 

From  the  first  I  have  kept  a  generous  supply  of  books,  encou¬ 
raged  reading,  setting  the  example  myself,  early  procuring  library 
cards,  and  each  girl  has  read  as  many — possibly  more — books  as  any 
girl  of  her  age. 

“Oh,  but  yours  were  exceptional  children.”  Maybe  so,  but  it 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  deaf  woman  made  an  ambitious  effort  to 
■educate  her  deaf  children  herself,  choosing  the  Oral  method  as  being 
the  most  natural,  though  she  is  biased  in  favor  of  no  particular 
method,  and  believes  that  the  method  should,  fit  the  child,  not  the 
child  the  method. 

An  ultra-oralist  once  anxiously  inquired  if  I  intended  to  teach 
my  children  to  use  signs.  My  answer  was :  “No,  I  shall  not.  The 
girls  will  learn  themselves,  and  I  shall  make  no  effort  to  prevent  it.” 
But  strange  it  is,  even  to  me,  it  was  not  until  the  girls  were  six  and 
eight  years  old  respectively  that  they  noticed  that  all  people  do  not 
speak,  and  they  learned  the  manual  alphabet  and  used  signs  in  a  fair 
way.  With  speech,  the  manual  alphabet,  a  fair  command  of  the 
sign-language,  and  with  a  degree  of  French  and  German  which  they 
may  acquire  at  school,  they  will  be,  like  their  parents,  well  equipped 
for  almost  any  situation. 

At  no  time  was  there  any  attempt  toward  sequestration  from 
the  society  of  the  deaf — though  the  girls  were  shielded  from  the 
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undesirable.  To  have  so  sequestered  them  were  inconsistent  and 
insincere.  The  girls’  inclination  was  always  to  seek  those  who  could 
hear,  which  was  encouraged — as  it  should  always  be. 

And  what  part  has  their  father1  borne  in  all  these  years  of 
training?  The  early  principles  instilled  by  his  parents  and  by  his 
first  teacher,  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell,  have  clung  to  him  all  his  life.  He  has 
had  faith  in  my  judgment,  has  aided  me  with  suggestions  gained 
from  his  own  experience,  and  has  given  me  his  hearty  cooperation. 
We  have  labored  together  in  perfect  accord. 

I  must  not  fail  to  give  Dorothy  a  share  of  praise.  From  the 
day  when  she  tiptoed  softly  into  the  darkened  chamber  to  welcome 
her  new  little  sister,  she  has  been  a  shining  example  of  what  an 
elder  sister  should  be.  She  has  seemed  to  follow  closely  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  my  dearly  beloved  dead  sister.  I  can  say  no  more. 

1  Mr.  Sanders  is  congenitally  and  totally  deaf,  but  he  speaks  and  reads  the 
lips. — Editor  Review. 


REPORT  UPON  A  VISIT  TO  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

By  Fred  H.  Roe,  Derby,  England. 

[The  recent  visit  to  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Roe, 
of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  at  Derby,  England,  is  made  the  occasion 
of  a  formal  report  by  him  upon  his  observations,  rendered  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Derby  Institution.  The  report  is  from  the  mechanical  stand¬ 
point  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  printer’s  and  binder’s  art,  and  in  its  contents 
it  shows  the  results  of  careful  observation  upon  the  various  points  covered  and 
a  deep  insight  into  the  merits  of  the  various  questions  of  our  special  pedagogy 
discussed.  We  present  the  report,  in  the  part  that  relates  to  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  visited,  as  the  observations  and  conclusions  of  one  visitor,  given  from 
his  own  view-point,  as  we  have  from  time  to  time  given  similar  reports  of 
other  visitors,  all  for  the  immediate  interest  they  may  have  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  may  contain  for  our  readers,  but  most  of  all  for  the  value  the  re¬ 
ports — a  collection  of  flash-light  pictures,  as  it  were — may  possess  for  the  uses 
of  the  future  student  and  historian. — Editor  Review.] 

The  Mount  Airy  School. 

Arriving  at  this  school  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Physical 
Exercises,  I  had  an  early  and  unexpected  opportunity  of  meeting  members  of 
its  Board  of  Directors,  who  attended  in  spite  of  torrential  rain.  To  see,  con¬ 
verse  with  them,  and  gauge  their  estimate  of  the  work  they  have  undertaken 
at  Mt.  Airy  is  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  place.  One  of  this  body  has  been 
at  the  immense  trouble  of  writing  a  topical  history  of  England  for  class  use, 
and  has  illustrated  the  work  in  great  measure.  The  dignified  and  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  is  evident  on  all  sides. 

The  physical  exercises  showed  skillful  preparation  and  thoughtful  execu¬ 
tion,  the  balance  exercises  particularly  striking  me  as  filling  the  needs  of  the 
deaf. 

The  Superintendent,  Dr.  Crouter,  is  a  teacher  of  long  experience,  a  skillful 
executive  officer,  and  he  has  just  that  personal  charm  which  is  calculated  to 
attract  a  band  of  loyal,  conscientious,  and  professionally  skilled  colleagues. 
The  Primary  Department  of  Instruction  has  as  its  principal  Miss  Thompson ; 
the  Intermediate  is  under  the  control  of  Miss  Susan  Bliss,  and  it  is  upon  these 
ladies  that  the  responsibility  for  organization  rests. 

It  was  with  interest  that  I  noted  the  prescription  of  work  to  class  teachers, 
i.eir  share  in  the  preparation  of  details,  the  careful  observation  of  the  work  of 
new  members  of  the  staff,  the  correlation  of  all  departments,  and  the  willing 
cooperation  with  the  Superintendent.  The  scheme  of  work  at  this  institution 
has  recently  been  published  in  this  country,  and  it  was  with  the  particular 
object  of  seeing  the  personal  relations  which  cannot  be  put  down  on  paper  that 
I  directed  my  observation.  Frequent  conferences,  wherein  be  assured  the 
assistance  was  not  one-sided,  were  held.  Invariably  I  found  that  happy  tact 
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and  knowledge  of  the  right  thing  for  the  child  which  are  the  preliminaries  to 
all  successful  dealings  with  the  deaf.  Further,  I  found  a  useful  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  speech,  and  just  that  courageous  outlook  which  the  needs  of 
the  case  demand. 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  speech-reading,  and  the  structures  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  language  course  are  all  included  as  speech-reading  exercises  long 
before  they  are  either  written  or  spoken  by  pupils.  In  this  way  a  remarkable 
response  to  spoken  language  is  obtained  very  early  in  the  school  life.  At  no 
other  center  is  the  spoken  language  habit  stronger,  at  so  early  a  point  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  special  aims  of  the  primary  department  appear  to  be  to  develop 
response  and  generally  to  seize  the  impulses  to  action  as  they  are  evinced. 
Imitation,  emulation,  ambition,  construction,  ownership,  curiosity,  love,  fear, 
all  are  utilized  and  suitable  language  expressions  are  introduced.  The  language 
teaching  device  known  as  the  five-slate  system  was  first  put  into  practice  at  this 
school  by  Miss  Barry. 

The  particular  functions  of  the  Intermediate  Department  are  fully  grasped 
by  the  alert  Miss  Bliss,  and  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  I  heard  the  stress  laid 
upon  this  intermediate  stage  as  an  assimilative  and  applicative  period.  The 
interests  of  the  child  in  hidden  similarities,  in  distinctions  between  things,  are 
here  catered  for,  and  the  language  of  comparison,  contrast,  naturally  has  a 
prominent  place.  In  the  intermediate  stages  it  was  my  custom  to  look  for  such 
questions  from  the  pupils  as  would  show  me  a  widening  of  interests,  and  in 
this  I  was  not  disappointed. 

The  Advanced  Department  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  here  rotatory  classification  allows  of  specialized  attention  to  the 
various  subjects  of  instruction.  Knowing  the  possible  flaws  of  the  rotatory 
system,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  one  of  these,  the  lack  of  correlation,  was  to  a 
large  extent  made  up  for  by  the  correlated  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  lessons.  American  conditions  allow  of  much  more  advanced  work 
in  the  correction  of  speech  errors  than  is  possible  with  us.  The  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bell  Symbols  to  older  pupils  (over  16)  as  a  corrective  influ¬ 
ence  I  demonstrated  to  my  complete  satisfaction.  Just  that  self-criticism 
seems  to  be  called  for  in  oral  expressions,  as  is  certainly  the  case  in  the 
English  language  and  literature  class. 

The  Industrial  Department  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bailey,  who  has 
under  his  care  boot-making,  printing,  tailoring,  wood-work,  painting,  paper¬ 
hanging  and  sign  painting,  bricklaying  and  plastering,  and  baking.  The  follow¬ 
ing  machines  and  apparatus  will  show  the  scope  of  the  work  done : 

Boot. — Sewing  (Mackay),  hand  jack,  channelling,  sole  clamp,  skiver, 
patching,  vamping,  Wh.  Wilson  stitching,  finishing. 

Printing. — Gordon  platen,  large  cylinder  press,  pony  press,  stitching 
machine,  linotype,  punch,  proof  press,  paper  cutter. 

Tailoring. — Sewing  machines. 

Wood. — Planer,  2  lathes,  jig  saw,  boring  machine,  grindstone. 

The  power  driving  all  machines  is  generated  under  the  same  roof,  and  this 
institution  is  lighted  by  similar  power. 

The  arrangements  for  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  and  their  selection  were  noted.  The  aims  of  the  department  are  frankly 
industrial  in  contradistinction  to  manual  training  aims,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
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that  either  the  actual  trade  taught  or  some  allied  trade  was  invariably  taken  up 
by  pupils  on  leaving. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  provision  for  classification  on  basis  of  aural  in¬ 
struction,  but  attempts  were  evidently  being  made  in  individual  cases  to  utilize 
and  develop  resources  of  this  nature. 

I  made  it  my  business  to  carefully  ascertain  the  nature  and  status  of  the 
staff  in  charge  of  pupils  out  of  school  hours.  From  personal  contact  and  con¬ 
versation  I  am  able  to  say  that  they  are  refined,  conscientious,  and  capable  men 
and  women,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  of  their  occasional  transfer  to 
purely  instructional  duties.  It  was  with  keen  interest  that  I  beheld  the  results 
of  generous,  enlightened  administration.  The  humblest  members  of  its  large 
corps  of  officers  I  found  to  be  alive  to  the  requirements,  and  each  on  this  very 
account  having  the  esteem  of  his  superiors,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  loyalty 
and  efficiency  are  the  keynotes? 

The  Bala  School. 

This  is  a  “home  for  the  training  in  speech  of  deaf  children  before  they  are 
of  school  age.”  I  understand  that  careful  observation  of  the  career  of  certain 
pupils  is  now  taking  place,  with  reference  to  the  claim  of  the  founders  of  this 
school  that  at  a  point  (I  believe  it  is  midway  on  the  course  of  public  school 
education)  the  deaf  child  can,  with  profit  to  himself  and  the  community,  be 
sent  to  the  primary  schools  for  normal  children.  May  I  here  say  that  the  only 
person  who  seems  to  have  been  left  out  of  consideration  in  the  case  seems  to 
be  the  teacher  of  normal  children.  My  experience  of  the  primary  schools  of 
both  England  and  America  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  no  case  can  more  than 
bare  justice  be  done  to  the  individualities  of  normal  children  at  present.  Even 
assuming  that  Miss  Garrett’s  claim  is  just,  it  appears  to  me  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  already  too  often  over-burdened  class  teacher  of  hearing  chil¬ 
dren,  the  scheme  is  impracticable  if  the  best  interests  of  the  greatest  number 
of  the  deaf  are  considered. 

The  proportion  of  congenitally  deaf  pupils  here  seemed  remarkably  small, 
two  out  of  sixty-five.  But  what  impressed  me  most  of  all  was  the  unnatural¬ 
ness  of  the  speech,  the  exaggerated  lip  action,  and  the  accompanying  violent 
motor  effects.  My  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  this  school  was  intimate,  and 
I  confess  that  procedure  and  conditions  hardly  fulfilled  my  expectations.  The 
immediate  environment  is  such  that  suitable  experiences  are  plentiful  with 
which  to  feed  the  individual  interests  of  pupils. 

Let  me  affirm  that  I  consider  that  the  school  education  of  deaf  pupils 
should  commence  at  5 ;  and  that  when  necessary  special  separate  accommoda¬ 
tion  should  be  provided  for  pupils  from  5  to  8  where  institutional  regimes 
should  not  hold,  but  where  free  activity  and  consequent  development  may  be 
looked  for ;  that  at  the  end  of  a  nine  or  ten  years’  course,  our  pupils  should  be 
prepared  for  work  with  normal  students  at  evening  continuation,  technical,  or 
secondary  schools ;  that  enlightened  and  wise  administration  will  avoid  many 
of  the  possible  abuses  of  the  segregation  of  the  deaf  for  necessary  instruction 
to  meet  their  special  requirements,  represents  the  view  of  one  who  has  had 
extensive  professional  connection  with  the  education  of  both  the  deaf  and  the 
normal  child. 
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Miss  Reinhardt’s  Home  Schooe  at  Kensington,  Md. 

Occurring  as  it  did  immediately  after  my  visit  to  Bala,  it  is  not  without 
pleasure  that  I  have  to  record  what  I  observed  at  Kensington,  Maryland,  a 
suburb  of  Washington.  The  same  careful  observation  of  the  school  careers  of 
the  little  inmates  will,  I  take  it,  be  undertaken  by  qualified  observers. 

The  small  numbers  of  its  inmates  (only  five)  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
individual  attention  possible,  and  the  studied  avoidance  of  facial  distortion  and 
spasmodic  motor  effects,  combine  to  render  the  scientific  work  undoubtedly 
being  accomplished  here  with  young  pupils  under  6,  both  pleasing  and  effec¬ 
tive.  Miss  Reinhardt’s  anxiety  to  get  right  hold  of  any  available  thing  (in  the 
way  of  child  study  research)  points  this  out  as  a  place  where  there  are  real 
possibilities  in  the  future.  Self-satisfaction,  self-praise,  self-advertisement 
would  seem  to  be  the  last  things  Miss  Reinhardt  would  desire,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  the  soundness  of  the  work  she  is  conducting  will  (if  the  conditions  remain 
as  they  are)  bring  this  school  into  greater  and  greater  prominence. 

The  Coeumbia  Institution  eor  Deae  and  Dumb. 

“The  Collegiate  Department  makes  provision  for  thorough  instruction  in 
the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  without  attempting  to  do  the  work  of  the 
polytechnic  schools  on  the  one  hand  or  that  of  the  university  on  the  other.” 
This  quotation  from  the  prospectus  of  1908  seems  to  definitely  place  the  school 
amongst  the  high  schools  (secondary  schools)  of  the  country;  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  not  unfair  to  compare  the  environment,  organization,  classifica¬ 
tion,  equipment,  and  educational  procedure  of  this  department  with  that  of  a 
first-rate  high  school  of  the  same  city. 

As  I  did  not  visit  a  high  school  in  Washington  I  feel  unable  to  make  this 
comparison,  but  I  can  confidently  assert,  from  my  visit  to  such  schools  in 
Philadelphia,  that  inductive  teaching,  virile  teachers,  wholesome  school 
environment,  sound  organization,  and  generous  equipment,  all  have  their  place 
in  this  preparation  for  social  and  personal  life,  for  manhood,  womanhood,  and 
citizenship,  with  its  advance  toward  a  vocation. 

The  authorities  of  this  institution  would  therefore  appear  to  have  a  very 
high  standard  to  which  to  attain. 

The  School  Department  offers  a  primary  education  to  the  deaf  and  serves 
as  an  observation  center  for  normal  fellows. 

The  Rochester  Institution. 

My  preliminary  interview  with  the  Superintendent  of  this  institution,  Dr. 
Westervelt,  revealed  the  mainspring  to  action  which  guides  the  educational 
procedure  found  therein — the  development  of  thought  power  and  the  mastery 
of  correct  thought  expression  in  words  from  the  commencement  of  school  life. 
To  assist  him  in  the  development  of  this  idea  he  has  gathered  a  band  of 
teachers,  all  of  them  trained  for  work  with  normal  children,  with  the  best 
professional  training  and  with  the  best  credentials. 

The  actual  manner  of  word  expression  which  obtains  is  manual,  spelt  on 
one  hand,  and  the  special  training  of  teachers  thus  introduced  to  the  school 
would  appear  to  consist  of  the  acquisition  of  this  power  of  rapid  hand  spelling. 
Side  by  side  with  the  use  of  literal  elements  there  is  a  development  and  use  of 
the  phonetic  elements,  and  the  course  of  instruction  would  appear  to  assume 
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the  collateral  development  of  language,  phonetical  and  literal;  but,  as  I  judge 
in  the  main,  from  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  literal  and  the  unpreparedness  of 
the  staff  to  deal  individually  with  the  phonetic  side,  actual  results  show  pupils 
relying  on  hand-spelling,  on  written  and  printed  matter,  rather  than  on  what 
is  said. 

How  this  works  out  in  practice  may  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  my  Sun¬ 
day  attendance.  The  Superintendent  addressed  the  whole  body  of  pupils, 
speaking  and  spelling  simultaneously.  At  his  request  I  followed  with  some 
remarks  on  “Religious  toleration,”  speaking  slowly  but  continuously,  and  not 
unnaturally.  I  felt  that  most  of  the  older  pupils  were  following  the  thread  of 
my  remarks,  but  whether  it  were  phonetically  or  literally  (the  Superintendent 
was  giving  this),  I  did  not  realize.  At  the  close  of  the  service  some  of  the 
pupils  came  to  me  and  said  how  surprised  they  were  to  find  that  they  could 
lip-read  what  I  said.  The  habit  of  associating  the  rapidly  changing  facial 
appearances  with  the  spoken  utterance  should  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to 
obviate  this  surprise. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  working  out  of  Dr.  Westervelt’s  idea  would  be 
much  more  convincing,  first,  if  during  the  last  year  or  two  the  manually  spelt 
words  were  dropped  altogether  in  instruction,  and  secondly,  if  all  the  members 
of  the  staff  might  have  that  knowledge  of  speech  technique  and  power  to 
develop  the  phonetical  side  of  the  language  habit  which  is  possessed  by  Miss 
Sparrow,  one  of  the  best  known  of  their  number. 

The  arrangements  for  dealing  with  pupils  who  have  remnants  of  hearing 
were  such  as  I  have  made  a  detailed  note  of,  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
rotator}^  system  of  classification  minimizes  the  good  results  which  undoubtedly 
would  accrue  if  such  classes  could  have  not  one  hour  per  day,  but  the  whole 
of  the  instruction  imparted  by  the  aid  of  such  instruments  as  the  school 
possesses. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  here  interest  and  delight  accompany  all  the  work 
done  in  literature,  that  this  work  is  done  with  an  air  of  happy  and  dignified 
leisure.  Here  we  find  each  class  with  its  daily  motto  or  proverb,  couplet  and 
quotation,  play  song  and  chorus,  and  a  literary  activity  in  general  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  excel.  A  most  interesting  course  of  work  in  slojd,  wherein 
the  models,  all  typical  of  American  life  and  conditions,  are  judiciously  graded, 
is  presented  by  a  most  capable  woman.  A  course  in  carpentry  and  woodwork 
is  conducted  for  seniors,  and  a  printing  office  undertakes  the  production  of  a 
daily  paper  for  school  circulation  and  beyond. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  finest  collection  of  Bell  Symbol  types,  of 
manual  alphabet  (literal  and  phonetic1)  and  of  vocal  diagrams,  is  housed  here. 

The:  Northampton  Schoot. 

The  circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  this  school,  its  history,  its  splendid 
record  under  Miss  Rogers  and  Miss  Yale,  and  the  details  of  its  schemes  of 
work  had  long  been  known  to  me.  To  some  extent  I  was  familiar  with  the 
■  disposition  of  its  buildings  and  their  uses,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 

1  In  explanation  of  the  phrase  manual  phonetic,  this  of  course  refers  to  the 
hand  positions  for  each  of  the  phonetic  elements,  which  positions  indicate  the 
placing  of  the  organs,  as  do  the  Bell  Symbols  on  paper.  I  find  that  at  present 
this  “Lyon”  manual  is  not  extensively  used,  even  at  Rochester. 
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magnificent  location,  with  its  wonderful  panorama,  the  variety  of  physical 
feature  in  its  environment,  the  proximity  of  important  industries,  and  the  close 
communion  with  that  important  center  of  education,  Smith  College,  North¬ 
ampton.  All  of  these  factors  are  turned  to  good  account  by  the  Principal,  Miss 
Yale,  whose  conversation  and  professional  confidence  I  feel  greatly  privileged 
to  have  shared. 

The  sub-division  into  three  departments  under  Miss  Leonard,  Miss 
Gawith,  and  Miss  Yale,  respectively,  brings  into  sharp  relief  the  undoubtedly 
varying  aims  and  interests  of  the  three  stages  of  development.  It  makes  for  a 
more  specialized  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  is  justified  by 
the  marked  and  rapid  progress  shown.  It  might  in  some  instances  be  made 
the  pretext  to  lessen  the  requirements  in  individual  class  teachers,  but  this  is 
not  the  case  at  Northampton,  where  well-traveled,  cultured  women  are  found 
at  every  stage,  where  the  teaching  principals  are  truly  organizers  of  their 
colleagues’  resources. 

Plere,  indeed,  the  fact  that  the  only  need  of  the  deaf,  as  beyond  those  of 
hearing  persons,  is  the  development  of  speech,  and  the  spoken  language  habit 
is  demonstrated  at  all  turns.  Although  the  work  here  seems  to  be  unlikely  to 
be  improved  upon,  one  never  hears  that  desire  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
“the  deaf.”  Quiet,  effective  work  dispels  the  need  for  any  over-assertion  of 
this  kind.  That  class  teachers  should  be  true  types  of  the  most  helpful  people,, 
quick  in  thought,  act,  and  sympathy,  that  there  are  ways  of  avoiding  the 
natural  professional  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  who  tread  the  way  of  teaching  the 
deaf  speech,  and  by  speech,  that  the  greatest  of  all,  a  narrow  horizon,  may  be 
avoided.  These,  to  me,  are  the  outstanding  points,  as  I  mentally  traverse  the 
rooms  of  the  different  departments  of  this  excellent  school.  The  school  is  the 
embodiment  and  application  of  the  theories  and  principles  which  I  do  not 
doubt  are  propounded  to  succeeding  classes  of  normal  students,  who  year  by 
year  come  here  for  special  training  on  lines  which  have  the  cordial  support 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Speech  Teaching  to  the 
Deaf.  I  might  go  further  and  say  that  I  can  hardly  imagine  one  who 
leaves  the  school  unsatisfied  with  the  earnest,  and  withal  so  very  refined  and 
cheerful  air. 

The  supply  of  suitable  class  teachers,  their  adequate  estimate  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  work,  and  their  necessary  training  are  all  matters  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  the  promiscuous  filling  of  the  ranks  of  the  profession  ought  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  fact  that  Northampton  has  had  a  normal  class  for 
twenty  years  would  seem  to  show  that  this  view  certainly  holds  in  one  case. 
During  this  period  113  students  have  graduated,  and  it  is  more  particularly  in 
the  light  of  this  work  for  future  generations  of  pupils  that  I  would  wish  my 
criticism  to  be  made.  Go  to  what  school  you  will — it  is  hard  to  find  one 
where  the  influence  of  Northampton  training  is  not  in  evidence — and  it 

would  be  of  decided  advantage  to  every  school  could  a  similar  influence  appear 
therein. 

My  first  interview  with  its  Principal,  Miss  Yale,  showed  me  that  here, 
indeed,  the  work  had  been  uplifted  to  the  rank  of  a  profession;  that  it  was,, 
indeed,  a  special  branch  of  education,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  skill  and 
technique  of  speech  training.  The  choice  of  staff,  their  training  by  observa¬ 
tion,  practice,  and  special  courses  of  study,  the  scientific  supervision  of  their 
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work,  and  the  marshaling  of  facts  for  critical  purposes,  the  preparation  of 
schemes  of  work,  the  relative  values  of  subjects  of  instruction,  the  scientific- 
treatment  of  the  individual  child — all  passed  in  rapid  review. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are:  Preparatory  sense  training;  mental  de¬ 
velopment  and  methods  of  language  teaching;  formation  and  development  of 
elementary  English  sounds ;  visible  speech ;  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
vocal  organs;  voice  training;  aural  training;  speech-reading,  and  the  adapta-- 
tion  of  general  educational  methods  to  the  deaf  child’s  requirements. 

To  me  the  thought  that  in  all  of  these  directions  we  at  Derby  had  been  for 
five  years  working  along  similar  lines,  and  that  in  no  case  was  our  procedure 
of  a  divergent  character,  led  me  to  most  hopeful  reflections. 

The  effect  of  the  general  use  of  the  Bell  Symbols  (and  concomitant  famili¬ 
arity  with  vocal  physiology)  in  the  training  of  teachers  has  made  the  difference 
which  always  shows  after  the  introduction  of  science  to  any  class  of  human 
operations.  It  has  made  possible  a  study  of  the  errors  of  speech,  which  shall 
prevent  the  necessity  of  their  repetition ;  it  enables  errors  to  be  located ;  it  sets 
up  the  human  vocal  organs  as  an  instrument  which  is  to  be  known  and  under¬ 
stood,  and  that  by  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  one  of  Miss  Yale’s  talks  with  the  class  (of 
eleven  students,  one  of  whom  was  a  mother  training  to  teach  her  little  deaf 
girl).  This  lesson  involved  the  isolation  of  phonetic  elements  (in  speech),  and 
the  comparison  of  various  dialectical  and  provincial  and  other  sounds  of  “r.” 
The  soundness  of  the  work  impressed  me  much,  and  the  response  of  the 
students  was  evident.  They  were,  in  isolating  and  reproducing  “r”  (in 
America,  “No,  sir”),  here  experiencing  somewhat  of  the  difficulty  of  the  pupils 
they  will  have  to  teach,  and  further,  they  were  approaching  the  imitation  from 
a  formative  and  positional  point  of  view.  The  proportion  of  theory,  observa¬ 
tion,  and  practice  was  taken  special  account  of,  as  were  the  conditions  of  en¬ 
trance,  and  my  feelings  at  the  end  of  the  visit  were  as  follows : 

Here  are  conditions  favoring  the  immediate  extension  of  the 

normal  class,  even  at  the  expense  of  curtailing  the  work  of  the  school, 

in  view,  i.  e.,  of  the  general  gain  to  the  whole  profession. 

In  view  of  the  excellence  of  the  training  provided,  it  is  much  to 

be  regretted  that  out  of  eleven  students  there  is  only  one  man. 

• 

Anent  the  further  education  of  the  deaf,  it  is  understood  that  the  course  of 
instruction  here  is  intended  to  fit  pupils  for  work  at  a  high  school — one  of 
the  previous  year’s  graduates  being  now  at  Keene  High  School,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  eor  the  Deaf,  Boston. 

This  school  is  administered  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Boston,  and  it 
forms  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  It  is  generously  staffed, 
and  is  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Sarah  Fuller.  The  course  of  study  for  the 
deaf  “is  the  same  as  for  the  elementary  schools,  except  in  the  following 
respects : 

(1)  Singing  is  omitted. 

(2)  Exercises  for  developing  speech  and  training  the  voice  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  speech-reading  are  given  in  each  grade. 

(3)  The  regular  term  for  completing  the  work  of  a  grade,  especially  of 
the  first  grade,  may  be  more  than  a  year.” 
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The  most  important  lack  in  this  school,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  the  failure  to 
provide  for  experiences  of  other  than  a  “class-room  nature.”  In  my  own 
mind  no  primary  school  for  any  child  is  quite  right  which  does  not  offer  ex¬ 
periences  of  very  varied  kinds,  and  the  requirements  in  schools  for  the  deaf 
are  such  that  one  ought  to  be  able  to  presuppose  the  existence  therein  of  many 
fields  of  experience. 

The  minimum  requirements  of  any  school  should  include  school  gardens, 
large  playgrounds,  and  rooms  with  an  interesting  outlook.  Interest  now 
takes  such  an  important  place  in  the  scale  of  values  that  there  is  no  need  to 
resort  to  that  old  expedient  of  putting  frosted  glass  in  the  lower  panes  of 
windows  to  prevent  the  distraction  of  attention.  The  newer  plan  seems  to 
require  that  there  shall  be  at  any  rate  a  pleasant  outlook  from  the  school 
window,  even  though,  from  any  circumstances,  it  may  not  be  possible  at  home. 
If  we  accept  this  view1  of  interest,  then  I  fear  the  Horace  Mann  School  must 
take  its  plan  among  the  “barrack”  schools  as  I  apperceive  it.  To  this  I  know 
may  be  raised  the  statement  that  pupils  travel  some  of  them  miles  to  school 
by  car,  train,  and  tube,  and  in  this  way  gain  many  and  varied  experiences ;  but 
I  am  reminded  that  the  school  sessions  begin  at  9  a.  m.  and  close  at  4  p.  m., 
and  this,  after  all,  is  the  pupil’s  whole  day. 

Indoor  physical  exercises,  very  much  enclosed  buildings,  classes  in  attic 
rooms,  all  of  these  must  militate  against  true  educational  benefit  which  would 
certainly  accrue  to  the  good  work  undoubtedly  being  done  in  all  departments. 

The  manual  training  and  applied  art  department  is  under  a  most  capable 
teacher,  who,  in  spite  of  the  very  short  time  given  to  this  branch  of  education 
(one  hour  per  week)  has  much  successful  work  in  leather  ornamentation,  em¬ 
bossing,  and  stenciling,  in  original  design  and  illustration.  The  composition 
work  in  the  art  classes  for  quite  young  children  struck  me  as  being  interesting 
and  valuable  forms  of  expression,  introduced  at  an  age  when,  for  the  lack  of 
other  suitable  forms,  abnormal  gesture  too  often  creeps  in.  In  dealing  with 
deaf  children,  as  with  normal  children,  it  is  inhibition  by  substitution  rather 
than  by  repression  which  is  likely  to  produce  the  soundest  and  most  lasting 
results. 

The  work  of  the  Boston  Parents’  Education  Association  for  Deaf  Children 
in  the  direction  of  after  care,  in  assistance  rendered  to  pupils  continuing  their 
education  in  schools  and  colleges  for  hearing  persons,  in  industrial  careers, 
in  obtaining  employment,  in  bringing  the  deaf  into  extensive  social  relations 
with  hearing  persons,  and  in  other  directions,  is  distinctly  to  be  remarked  and 
seems  worthy  of  much  wider  appreciation. 

The  Sarah  Furrer  Home  eor  Littre  Deae  Chirdren  (before  Schoor  Age). 

This  Home  at  West  Medford,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  provides  for  the  young 
deaf  child  exactly  what  it  seems  to  me  the  earnest  teacher  would  desire  should 
be  provided  at  each  pupil's  home  in  order  that  admission  to  school  should 
synchronize  with  immediate  advance  along  the  line  of  education. 

Hearing  from  Miss  Fuller’s  own  lips  of  the  work  and  purpose  of  the 
Home,  I  expected  to  find  inmates  drawn  from  that  class  of  house  in  which  the 
mother  works,  or  which  death  or  other  agent  has  deprived  of  its  natural  head — 
in  short,  where  home  conditions  are  unsuitable  or  non-existent.  My  impres¬ 
sions  are  now  that  the  pupils  deriving  undoubtedly  great  benefit  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  response  and  control  are  from  homes  which  might  reasonably  exercise 
similar  influences  and  provide  similar  opportunities  for  development. 

American  Schooe  for  Deaf,  Hartford. 

Professor  Wm.  James,  I  remember,  says  that  the  best  way  to  make  a  thing 
our  own  lies  in  constantly  looking  at  that  thing  from  different  points  of  view. 
Here  I  take  it  is  the  justification  of  the  increasing  number  of  visits  to 
America’s  schools  and  reports  upon  them.  Here  I  take  it  is  the  fundamental 
proposition,  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  which  differentiates,  so  sharply,  one 
school  from  another.  Here  is  the  reason  for  the  reference  and  cross-reference 
to  some  particular  work  in  hand  which  is  found  at  one  center  of  instruction, 
involving  so  much  of  that  pleasurable  gleaning  of  information,  as  it  were  by 
the  way,  as  opposed  to  the  attitude  which  denotes  that  “there  is  certain  work 
to  do,  it  has  to  be  done,  and  of  what  use  is  it  to  do  anything  else  until  it  is 
done?”  At  one  time,  when  the  latter  view  held  the  field,  it  could  fairly  be  said 
that  one  did  or  did  not  know  how  to  teach  the  deaf,  but  this  was  a  time  when 
the  end  of  all  education  was  deemed  to  be  knowledge. 

To  know  the  history  of  the  American  institutions  and  to  see  the  adaptation 
of  their  methods  to  those  of  education  in  general,  which  say  that  education 
must  now  be  training  to  behavior  (in  its  widest  sense),  is  to  me  to  know  of 
something  truly  heroic.  Perhaps  at  no  other  center  of  instruction  did  I  see 
this  adaptation  at  an  earlier  stage  than  at  Hartford — in  most  centers  I  visited 
the  adaptive  period  is  over,  and  my  visit  to  Hartford  was  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  to  me  on  this  account. 

The  struggle  is  one  against  tradition,  but  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  within  a 
few  years  the  evolution  which  has  already  changed  the  ideals  of  so  many 
schools  will  have  become  an  accomplished  fact  here.  Visits  to  other  centers 
of  instruction,  frank  discussion  of  aims  and  results — these  are  the  machinery 
of  evolution  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  Principal  and  staff  have  already  achieved  much. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

I  remember  hearing  one  of  the  most  prominent  living  Americans  say: 
“Intensity,  rapidity,  vivacity  of  appearance,  are,  indeed,  with  us  something  of 
a  nationally  accepted  ideal.”  At  no  school  of  my  visit  did  this  statement  so 
frequently  recur  to  me  as  at  this  institution. 

Its  location  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  has  been  mentioned  by  others, 
some  of  whom  have  critized  unfavorably  the  military  regime  in  the  boys’  de¬ 
partment.  As  this  regime  is  the  guiding  principle  of  the  institution,  I  may  say 
that  there  are  332  male  pupils  here,  drawn  entirely  from  New  York  and  its 
environs — New  York,  the  most  cosmopolitan  urban  center  in  the  world — that 
the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings  prevents  allotment  of  pupils  for 
residence  and  school  purposes  to  detached  buildings,  and  decentralized  ad¬ 
ministration  and  supervision,  and  that  these  factors,  many  and  important,  have 
all  their  place  in  the  adoption  of  a  military  control,  military  response,  military 
alertness  and  rapidity. 

These  are  not  the  days  to  declare  the  association  of  motor  activity  and 
mental  alertness — that  has  been  done  by  others.  Lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
the  military  regime  pervades  the  scholastic  work,  let  me  say  that  women  here, 
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as  elsewhere,  are  in  the  majority  on  the  staff;  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  doing 

invaluable  work,  and  take  care  that  the  individual,  as  such,  receives  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  suitable  impetus  to  effort.  The  impossibility  of  segregating  the  pupils 
according  to  broad  stages  of  instruction  is  to  me  a  serious  matter  in  a  school 
of  this  size. 

The  instruction  of  several  blind-deaf  girls  has  been  undertaken.  From  my 
conversation  with  three  of  these  I  was  able  to  gauge  the  scope  and  value  of 
their  educational  treatment. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  the  hopeful  attitude  here  displayed — exampled  in 
the  introduction  of  drums,  fifes,  and  wind  instruments  (for  boys  with  remnants 
of  hearing  such  as  are  found  at  all  schools,  and  naturally  at  schools  of  this 
size  in  large  numbers).  The  industrial  departments  of  woodwork,  printing, 
sign  paniting,  cooking,  and  tailoring  are  under  capable  superintendents,  who  are 
full  of  enthusiasm,  and  are  excellent  exponents  of  these  arts  and  crafts. 

The  Lexington  Avenue  Schooe. 

This  school  appears  to  be  doing  sound  work  in  all  departments.  It  has 
recognized  a  distinct  duty  to  all  teachers  entering  this  profession,  insuring 
itself  that  aptitude  and  knowledge  of  the  work  accumulate  with  length  of 
service. 

My  conversation  with  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Gruver,  sufficed  to  show  me 
an  earnest,  energetic,  and  enlightened  man,  and  one  in  whom  executive  powers 
ought  fully  to  be  vested,  if  the  needs  of  the  work  are  respected. 

In  primary,  intermediate,  and  senior  departments,  I  found  class  teachers 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  development  of  response  of  the  technique  of 
speech  training,  and  of  the  development  of  language,  and  Mr.  Gruver  is  at  the 
head  of  a  school  well  organized,  well  staffed,  and  well  equipped. 

Conclusion. 

Organization  within  the  various  institutions  which  I  visited  would  be 
hard  to  improve  upon ;  but  the  organization  of  the  work  as  a  whole  with 
supervision  on  purely  educational  lines,  such  as  is  undertaken  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  English  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  is  quite  unknown.  In  one 
State,  New  York,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  attempt  (in  1897)  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  this.  A  continuance  of  effort  in  this  direction  might,  under  suitable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  helpful  to  the  work  as  a  whole  in  that  State,  and  it  it  could 
lead  to  the  segregation  of  backward  or  defective  deaf  for  the  best  professional 
treatment  at  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  centers  of  instruction  there  to  be 
found,  I  have  no  doubt  that  good  results  would  follow. 

The  Volta  Bureau  is  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Speech  Teaching  to  the  Deaf,  which  desires  to  further  speech 
methods  in  any  and  every  class  of  school.  The  work  of  the  Secretary  seems 
to  present  the  greatest  possibilities  for  the  wielding  of  an  influence  for  good, 
not  merely  over  speech-teaching,  but  over  the  necessarily  concomitant  language 
development.  This  position  of  organizing  secretary  demands  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  situation,  personal  charm,  a  convincing  style,  and  the  ardor  of 
the  true  optimist.  The  courtesy  of  Mr.  Booth,  Secretary  of  the  Volta 
Bureau,  in  assisting  me  in  the  matter  of  itinerary,  his  share  in  procuring  me  an 
inter\ iew  of  o\er  an  hours  duration  with  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell,  his  delightful  com- 
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pany  during  my  visits  in  and  around  Washington,  his  true  hospitality  partaken 
at  north  35th  street,  a  house  with  many  associations  with  the  honored  family  of 
Bell,  now  the  property  of  the  American  Association,  all  of  these  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  one  whose  way  of  professional  duty  lay  far  from  the  old  country. 

To  show  that  he  has  in  the  general  public  of  the  United  States  those  who 
realize  the  value  of  development  by  educational  treatment,  even  though  the 
prospect  of  material  return  may  be  dim  and  very  remote,  let  me  cite  the  case 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  which,  during  my  visit,  voted  in  supply  £200 
per  annum  (£400  in  all)  for  the  first  two  years’  education  of  a  blind-deaf  girl 
within  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction. 

The  emphasis  of  the  domestic  side  of  institutions,  the  relatively  large 
number  of  the  staff  therein  and  the  certainly  more  elaborate  furnishing  and 
equipment  of  these  departments,  were  all  carefully  noted.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  various  superintendents  I  am  in  possession  of  many  statistics  and 
regulations  concerning  these  matters  which  may  prove  of  interest  and  use  in 
the  future. 

The  careful  selection  of  the  corps  of  officers,  educational  or  domestic, 
reliance  upon  such  as  are  efficient,  the  absence  of  local  irritants,  scientific 
supervision,  recognition  of  the  individual  pupil  as  the  unit  of  the  work,  scien¬ 
tific  record  of  work  in  all  departments,  all  of  these  are  factors  in  the  general 
advance  of  the  educational  well  being  of  the  deaf  of  the  United  States. 

Having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  Derby  Institution,  I  strongly 
advise — • 

That  special  thought  continue  to  be  given  to  the  accommodation,  housing, 
and  training  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight. 

That  the  source  of  supply  of  teachers  who  are  new  to  the  work  continue  to 
be  the  ranks  of  young  teachers  with  the  best  possible  training  for  primary  edu¬ 
cation  of  normal  children;  that  their  special  training  continue  as  in  the  past 
on  the  lines  of  theory,  observation,  and  practice. 

That  an  opportunity  for  work  in  leather  be  offered  to  pupils,  and  that  a 
small  printing  press  be  set  up. 

That  the  special  instruments  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  such  pupils  as 
have  sufficient  hearing  power,  in  use  here,  be  supplemented  from  time  to  time 
as  improvements  are  introduced  into  their  construction. 

It  is  with  gratitude  that  I  acknowledge  the  personal  and  professional  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  to  me  throughout  my  tour ;  with  similar  feelings  that  I  have  to 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  opportunity  afforded  to  me. 

Much  that  I  saw  I  shall  be  prepared  to  introduce,  a  little  to  ignore,  at  the 
Derby  Institution,  but  there  was  never  during  my  tour  one  moment  when  I 
felt  unappreciative  of  the  work  under  observation,  or  when  I  could  affirm  that 
year  for  year,  class  for  class,  Derby  work  is  not  what  recent  Government 
Reports  hold  it  to  be,  educationally  sound  in  all  its  bearings. 


MRS.  GARDINER  GREENE  HUBBARD. 


By  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Hubbard  Washington  has  lost  one 
of  its  noblest  women — one  of  its  best-loved  citizens.  Her  beautiful 
home  had  for  many  years  been  a  center  of  culture  and  refinement, 
and  a  gathering  place  for  those  who  sought  from  this  rarely  gifted 
gentlewoman  wise  counsel  in  regard  to  plans  for  civic  betterment 
and  schemes  for  philanthropic  work  of  every  sort. 

Her  continued  devotion  to  those  broad  interests  which  she 
shared  so  fully  with  Mr.  Hubbard  was  shown  by  her  gift  to  the 
Congressional  Library  of  his  marvelous  collection  of  engravings  and 
by  the  erection  of  the  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  Memorial  building 
for  the  home  of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 

The  name  of  the  Hon.  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  is  familiar  to 
all  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
in  this  country.  To  him,  unquestionably,  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man  is  due  the  introduction  and  growth  of  the  Oral  Method  of 
teaching  the  deaf ;  but  it  was  his  knowledge  of  what  Mrs.  Hubbard 
was  doing  and  inspiring  to  be  done  for  their  little  deaf  child  that 
made  him  so  confident  as  to  possibilities  for  other  deaf  children. 
It  was  Mrs.  Hubbard  who  gave  unstinted  time  and  wise  caution  to 
each  step  in  the  path  she  was  unconsciously  blazing  for  teachers 
of  other  deaf  children.  In  Mr.  Hubbard’s  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  this  department  of  educational  work  she  was  a  most  hearty  sym¬ 
pathizer.  This  has  been  evidenced  most  plainly  by  her  activity  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  by  her  munifi¬ 
cent  bequest  to  the  Clarke  School  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
building  to  perpetuate  there  the  name  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  one  of  the 
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organizers  of  that  school,  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors  from 
the  opening  of  the  school  until  his  death,  and  for  many  years  the 
president  of  that  board. 

Many  will  recall  Mrs.  Hubbard’s  gracious  presence  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  in  Northampton  in  1899 — the  meeting  following 
Mr.  Hubbard’s  death — and  her  wonderfully  beautiful  tribute  to  his 
life  and  work.  It  is  most  impressive  to  note  that  what  she  then 
wrote  of  him  might  as  aptly  be  said  of  herself.  We  quote  two  short 
paragraphs : 

“His  wise  foresight  and  keen  sagacity  made  him  a  safe  coun¬ 
sellor,  his  singleness  of  purpose  a  trusted  one,  his  willing  helpful¬ 
ness  a  valued  one. 

“He  was  a  staunch  friend  and  true:  his  confidence  once  given, 
a  friendship  once  formed,  he  held  fast  and  firm  to  the  end.  Many 
a  young  life  has  received  its  inspiration  and  direction  from  him, 
many  a  mature  life  its  strength  from  his  counsel,  and  many  a  weary 
spirit  comfort  and  encouragement  from  his  sympathy. 

“In  Washington  he  lived  to  the  end  his  rich,  full  life  among 
his  friends,  his  books  and  art  treasures,  in  the  beautiful  home  and 
surroundings  which  he  had  made  the  expression  of  his  own  love 
of  beauty,  of  his  own  longing  after  perfection.  Here,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  intellect,  with  energy  unabated,  in  the  midst  of  present 
activity  and  future  plans,  he  finished  his  course — and  his  works  do 
follow  him.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard’s  long  life  continued  to  the  end  full  of  beneficent 
activity.  Late^pn  the  afternoon  of  October  twentieth,  going  through 
the  sunset  "lightly  toward  her  earthly  home,  all  unaware  she  found 
that  she  had  already  passed  within  the  gates  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Caroline  A.  Yale. 


CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT. 


IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  DISCUSSED  BY  THE 
BAVARIAN  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  Bavarian  Union  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  held  its  sixth 
meeting  in  Straubing  a  year  ago.  The  two  main  topics  discussed 
were:  i.  To  provide  for  a  special  Bavarian  reader  for  the  lower  and 
intermediate  classes,  those  existing  not  conforming  to  the  wishes  of 
the  teachers.  2.  Regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

After  a  somewhat  lengthy  introductory  address  by  Herr  Schmer 
on  the  first  topic,  there  followed  an  animated  discussion,  which  was 
concluded  by  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  to  elaborate  such 
a  reader. 

Herr  Schmer’s  address  contained  these  theses : 

I.  Reading  has  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  in  the  instruction 
for  the  deaf : 

a.  To  bring  the  deaf  so  far  in  the  understanding  of  book  lan¬ 
guage  that  he  can  with  profit  and  pleasure  read  a  popular  book, 
periodicals,  or  dailies,  and  thus  continue  his  intellectual  development. 

b.  Reading  must  serve  as  a  means  for  the  formation  of  a  moral 
individuality. 

II.  The  instruction  can  only  attain  this  goal  in  a  serviceable 
reader  at  hand. 

a.  The  subjects  treated  and  the  language  in  which  they  are 
formed  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil ; 

b.  And  they  must  be  linguistically  of  value ; 

c.  They  must  be  so  well  adapted  with  regard  to  form  and  con¬ 
tent  that  they  serve  the  high  educational  purpose  of  reading. 

III.  There  is  no  Bavarian  reader  for  the  deaf.  Other  readers 
are  not  so  good  as  we  need  and  want,  and  they  do  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  our  local  interests  or  conditions,  because — 

1.  They  are,  partly,  not  readers  proper,  but  language  books  ar¬ 
ranged  after  a  grammatical  pattern. 

2.  They  do  not  conform  to  the  requirement  as  to  provide  val¬ 
uable  information  for  the  pupils. 

3.  They  contain  too  much  material  of  topical  and  historical 
nature  which  lies  too  distant  from  us. 

4.  They  contain  too  little  of  topical,  geographical,  and  historical 
interest  regarding  this  part  of  the  empire. 

IV.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  recommended  to  elaborate  a  Bavarian 
reader  for  the  lower  and  intermediate  grades. 
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V.  Instruction  in  reading  must  at  the  beginning,  and  also  partly 
at  the  intermediate  stage,  be  performed  in  unison  with  intuitive 
principles. 

VI.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  subjects  must  conform 
with  the  plan  of  the  curriculum. 

VII.  A  committee  is  to  be  elected  for  the  elaboration  of  a 
reader.  It  is  recommended  to  let  the  material  circulate  between  the 
several  Bavarian  institutions  before  printing  it,  or  to  distribute  proof 
prints  to  these  bodies  before  final  decision  shall  be  taken. 

Herr  Schmitt,  from  Nuremberg,  read  the  paper  on  a  proper 
training  for  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

First  he  reminded  the  assembly  of  the  pioneer  work  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  in  Bavaria,  which  dated  back  to  the  great 
French  revolution,  where  an  emigrated  monk,  Abbot  Barthelemy, 
began  to  teach  some  deaf  children.  A  royal  decree  of  1817  ordered 
institutions  for  the  deaf  established  in  the  provincial  capitals,  where 
teachers  for  the  hearing  in  their  leisure  hours  had  to  give  instruction 
to  the  deaf.  Later  on  the  well-known  school  counsellor,  Graser, 
made  it  a  duty  for  the  training  schools  for  teachers  to  instruct  the 
future  teachers  of  the  hearing  in  the  art  of  educating  the  deaf,  thus 
enabling  all  teachers,  besides  their  ordinary  work,  to  teach  the 
deaf  children  of  their  district  and  thus  avoid  the  great  expense 
of  special  institutions  for  the  deaf. 

A  ministerial  decree  of  1885  resolved  that  the  future  teacher  of 
the  deaf  in  Bavaria  had  to  submit  to  a  special  examination  before  a 
final  appointment  could  be  secured.  Another  decree  of  1900  re¬ 
quired  the  candidate  to  prepare  himself  a  full  year  before  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  pass  the  examination. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  paper  Herr  Schmitt  sets  forth,  “What 
we  want,”  which  contains  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  is  required 
in  Germany  to  become  an  efficient  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  our  days. 

I.  The  question,  “Who  may  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory 
course,”  is  thus  answered :  The  candidate  must  be  in  possession  of 
full  qualifications  as  an  ordinary  teacher  with  both  a  first  and  a 
second-grade  certificate,  and  thereafter  have  served  efficiently  in  an 
ordinary  school  for  two  years. 

II.  The  administration  must  pay  each  candidate  admitted  a 
modest  annual  salary  of  1,200  marks  for  support. 

III.  A  thorough  training  is  imperatively  necessary  and  it  must 
include  both  theory  and  practice : 

1.  Language  conception:  studies  on  anatomy,  psychology,  and 
ear  pathology,  without  treatment  of  ear  diseases. 

2.  Language  expression :  accoustics  as  a  basis  for  phonetics ; 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  speech  organs ;  phonetics ;  the  lan¬ 
guage  development  in  the  hearing  child ;  the  development  of  sign- 
language  in  the  deaf  child ;  deficiencies  of  speech ;  the  development 
of  the  Bavarian  dialects;  the  acquirement  of  a  foreign  language  for 
phonetic  and  psycho-methodic  ends. 
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3.  Psychology,  infant  psychology,  inclusive  of  psycho-pathology 
of  the  child. 

4.  Pedagogics  and  didactics  on  a  scientific  basis. 

5.  School  hygiene. 

6.  Methods  of  instruction  for  the  deaf. 

7.  The  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

8.  Knowledge  of  methods  in  use  for  the  treatment  of  the  men¬ 
tally  weak,  linguistic  abnormal,  and  the  blind. 

Practice:  The  main  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  practical 
training. 

IV.  The  present  one  year  of  training  is  insufficient ;  two  years 
are  needed. 

V.  The  claim  of  two  years  for  training  was  already  raised  in 
1903. 

VI.  The  first  two  semesters  should  preferentially  be  used  for 
theoretical  training,  and  the  last  two  for  practice.  The  pursuance  of 
the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  must  be  extended  over  the  full 
course. 

VII.  The  course  is  to  be  concluded  with  a  state  examination, 
and  only  holders  of  a  certificate,  after  such  examination,  can  get 
final  appointment. 

VIII.  The  claim  of  centralization  for  this  training  must  be 
maintained.  Mimic,  the  site  of  the  university,  to  be  the  place. 

IX.  Training  of  the  future  teacher  after  this  scheme  would  be 
a  noble  crowning  of  the  provisions  the  state  has  created  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  deaf. 

In  favor  of  a  thorough  and  proper  training  the  speaker  quoted 
some  utterances  of  Dr.  Andreae :  “The  important  and  exhaustive 
duties  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  require  a  thorough  and  versatile 
training.  The  teacher  must  be  in  possession  of  deep  understanding 
of  the  linguistic  functions  based  on  thorough  psychological  and 
physiological  knowledge.  He  must  be  able  to  direct  and  to  correct 
the  process  of  language  use  and  learning.  Therefore,  it  is  evidently 
clear  that  nobody  should  enter  into  the  work  before  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  sufficient  understanding,  both  theoretical  and  practical.” 
Herr  Schmitt  raised  also  the  claim  that  teachers  of  drill  and  handi¬ 
crafts  had  to  submit  to  an  easier  examination,  presided  over  by  the 
headmaster  of  the  school ;  also  these  assistants  ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  articulation,  phonetics,  and  pedagogy. —  [Organ  der 
Taubstummen-Anstalten.]  H. 


Instruction  in  Housekeeping  in  the  Schooe  eor  the  Deae, 
by  Miss  Gebhard,  in  Strassbourg. — The  writer  has  been  a  teacher 
in  cooking  for  two  years ;  she  gives  lessons  once  a  week  from  5  to  8 
o’clock,  and  only  girls  from  the  two  higher  classes  are  partakers. 
The  method  and  plan  followed  are  exactly  as  in  the  school  for  the 
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hearing  of  that  locality.  Owing  to  the  restricted  number  of  attend¬ 
ants,  the  teacher  believes  that  each  pupil  gets  a  fair  chance  for  prac¬ 
tice,  far  better  than  the  hearing  child  gets  in  crowded  classes.  As 

to  theories,  she  thinks  it  advisable  to  reduce  them  radically.  About 
one  hundred  different  dishes  are  cooked  during  a  year.  The  girls 
are  grouped  in  ‘"sections”  for  cleaning  and  scullery  work,  and  they 
are  on  duty  for  a  month  at  a  time.  She  uses  only  about  20  minutes 
for  theoretic  explanation  a  week,  and  she  has  found  the  arithmetic 
side  of  the  instruction  has  most  interest  for  the  pupils.  They  are 
full  of  happy  animation  when  they  have  to  calculate  the  prices  for 
portions  to  3,  6,  or  9  persons,  this  ""science”  being  self-evident.  She 
uses  also  School  Counsellor  Springer’s  chart  upon  the  nutrition 
value  of  the  several  ingredients,  and  the  older  pupils  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  this  form  of  ""intuitive  lessons.”  The  average  cost  per 
head  of  the  meal  the  pupils  have  cooked  is  about  twenty  pfennings 
(5  cents). —  [Organ  der  Taubstummen-Anstalten.]  H. 


THE  MECHANICO-SYLLABICAE  ARTICULATION 

INSTRUCTION. 

In  a  previous  issue  of  this  Review  I  have  mentioned  a  pamphlet 
edited  by  Dr.  Paul,  in  Metz,  wherein  he  advocates  an  articulation 
method  devised  by  himself.  He  thinks  it  commendable  because  it  is 
based  on  a  more  natural  proceeding  than  that  of  the  ""dominant” 
practice.  He  claims  it  to  be  easier  to  the  pupils  because  he  employs 
corporal  exercise  and  games  as  auxiliary  means  for  the  provocation 
of  the  voice  and  its  training.  This  proceeding  should  also  eliminate 
from  the  articulation  instruction  the  mechanical  aid  of  fingers  and 

hands  employed  by  the  ""dominant”  method  to  bring  the  speech 
organs  to  play  in  the  right  way,  instead  of  commencing  with  single 
sound  elements,  he  begins  with  compounds  and  babbling  drills. 

In  a  very  able  criticism,  Prof.  Stern,  in  Stade  in  Hanover,  has 
called  in  question  the  correctness  of  these  assertions.  Although  he 
admits  that  much  valuable  material  has  been  collected  and  been 
elaborated  by  Dr.  Paul,  he  fails  to  see  much  that  is  original  therein, 
and  he  denies  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Paul  re¬ 
garding  the  ""dominant”  method.  He  thinks  Dr.  Paul’s  objections  can 
be  included  under  6  points :  It  neglects  play  and  the  use  of  corporal 
movements.  2.  It  drills  singly  on  sound  elements.  3.  It  fixes  the 
articulation  of  single  sound  with  almost  entire  exclusion  of  com¬ 
pounds,  and  it  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  sound  nuances. 
4.  It  commences  drill  on  compounds  and  words  only  when  the  ele¬ 
ment  has  been  fixed.  5.  It  deteriorates  the  voice.  6.  It  employs 
unnatural  consonant  combinations. 

Herr  Stern  is  of  opinion  that  many  among  these  contentions 
are  erroneous.  For  instance,  he  has  himself  seen  both  play  and 
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bodily  movements  applied  in  an  excellent  manner  both  by  Vatter,  in 
Frankfort,  and  in  the  school  in  Schleswig.  Although  the  common 
proceeding  aims  at  the  fixation  of  the  articulation  basis  on  the  single 
sound,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  use  both  compounds  and  bab¬ 
bling  exercises.  Likewise  he  denies  the  correctness  of  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  unusual  and  unnatural  consonant  combinations  should 
form  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  “dominant”  method.  Though 
Dr.  Paul  has  contended  that  nasal  sounds  should  be  avoided  through 
his  method,  in  a  passage  he  says  that  “precautions  should  be  taken 
in  regard  to  ‘a/  if  nasality  is  to  be  avoided,”  which  utterance  makes 
us  believe  that  his  devices  do  not  entirely  annihilate  the  appearance 
of  nasal  sounds  in  the  articulation.  Page  by  page  Herr  Stern  attacks 
the  vulnerable  parts  of  Dr.  Paul's  claims.  He  regrets  the  absence 
of  exact  recipes  for  corrections  of  errors  in  the  articulation  which 
demand  special  skill  and  insight  to  overcome,  and  accuses  Dr.  Paul 
for  dealing  too  lightly  therewith  without  giving  the  novice  any  advice 
of  importance. 

In  concluding  his  article  Herr  Stern  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  child  the  greatest  possible  chance  for  using  speech,  calcu¬ 
lating  that  each  pupil,  during  the  recitation  hour,  has  only  two 
minutes  for  individual  speech.  He  complains  that  too  much  of 
precious  time  is  wasted  for  writing  exercises,  and  cries  out :  away 
with  all  this  cumbersome  writing  and  give  us  speech. —  [Blatter  fur 
Taubstummenbildung.]  H. 


Now,  sometime  before  the  great  German  conference  of  teachers 
of  the  deaf  which  will  meet  in  Teipsig  in  October,  one  of  the 
speakers,  Herr  Kische,  from  Breslau,  has  sent  out  the  thesis  for  his 
address  on  the  classification  of  deaf  pupils.  This  thesis  has  been 
sent  to  the  various  institutions  of  the  empire,  that  the  profession  can 
have  the  chance  of  taking  position  relative  to  his  views  before  the 
meeting  opens.  They  now  have  the  topic  for  a  lively  exchange  of 
ideas  between  the  teachers  in  the  Berlin  schools  at  one  of  their 
meetings.  Herr  Kische  estimates  that  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  are  too  dull  to  be  educated  Orally,  and 

he  recommends  that  these  children  be  taught  Manually.  (This  per¬ 
centage  is  pretty  near  the  same  as  in  Denmark,  where  Herr  Kische 
studied  the  classification  two  years  ago.)  The  Berlin  circle  of 
teachers  found  the  percentage  far  too  high.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that,  though  some  of  the  deaf  do  not  acquire  an  articulation 
distinct  enough  to  be  understood  by  everybody,  their  near  relatives 
easily  accustom  themselves  to  their  particular  way  of  speech,  and  so 
understand  them.  The  number  of  deaf  suffering  from  organic 
hindrances  to  speech  or  disturbances  in  the  central  nerve  system  is 
in  reality  so  limited,  that  these  sufferers  should  be  taken  as  single 
individuals  and  not  as  a  class.  Herr  Riemann,  at  the  Royal  School,. 
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in  Berlin  (who  is  also  connected  privately  with  the  school  for  blind- 
deaf  in  Nowawes,  near  Berlin),  thought  that  educators  of  the  deaf 
were  unable  to  advance  settled  opinions  as  to  the  number  of  such 
individuals,  because  many  thus  afflicted  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
institutions  for  the  deaf.  The  speaker  alluded  to  pupils  in  Nowa¬ 
wes  whose  poor  vision  disqualified  them  for  being  educated  in  a 
proper  school  for  the  deaf  and  they  were  now  taught  Manually. 
But  even  if  the  number  of  pupils  unfit  for  Oral  instruction  is  small, 
it  is  of  importance  to  have  this  class  discarded  from  the  ordinary 
institution  and  gathered  in  a  special  school.  One  such  school  would 
probably  suffice  for  many  provinces,  perhaps  for  the  whole  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  If  a  child  was  not  directly  brought  to  such  a  school,  he  should 
have  a  fair  trial  in  the  ordinary  school  for  the  deaf  for  two  or  three 
years  before  his  transfer  thereto.  But  even  these  children  should 
not  be  exempted  from  Oral  training;  as  far  as  possible  they  ought 
to  be  orally  taught.  Writing  should  be  made  the  basis  for  commu¬ 
nication  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Signs  were  also  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  natural  as  well  as  conventional,  the  last  in  order  to  secure 
grammatically  correct  language  teaching.  The  meeting  disagreed  in 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  using  the  Manual  alphabet. —  [Blatter 
fur  Taubstummenbildung.]  H. 


An  association  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  agricultural 
schools  for  the  adult  deaf  has  lately  been  formed  in  Sweden,  pro¬ 
moted  by  educators  of  the  deaf,  and  seconded  by  others  interested  in 
their  cause,  as  well  as  by. the  several  unions  of  the  deaf.  It  has 
been  considered,  the  founding  of  two  such  schools  if  the  necessary 
means  can  be  raised,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  agriculture 
varies  greatly  in  the  northern  and  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
country.  Similar  schools  in  Norway  and  Denmark  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  regard  to  their  farm  area,  that  in  Norway  having  about  50  acres 
and  the  Danish  only  some  14  acres,  the  last  mostly  aiming  at  pre¬ 
paring  its  pupils  to  become  owners  of  small  homesteads.  Queen 
Victoria,  in  Sweden,  has  shown  interest  in  this  particular  matter, 
and  has,  through  one  of  her  chamberlains,  made  inquiries  and  intends 
now  to  lend  the  cause  her  royal  support.  The  Norwegian  school 
reports  that  work  has  easily  been  found  for  its  former  pupils,  but 
hitherto  none  among  them  have  become  proprietors  of  farms. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  administration  of  the  state  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  Norway  resolved  to  introduce  a  preparatory  course 
for  teachers  wishing  to  enter  into  this  special  branch  of  teaching, 
and  the  course  was  connected  with  the  school  in  Christiania,  under 
the  leadership  of  Headmaster  Fjortoft.  The  first  set  of  students 
have  this  summer  concluded  their  term  of  training,  and  have  all, 
four  in  number,  passed  the  examination.  This  innovation  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  will  not  fail  to  prove  to  be  of  importance. — 
[Nordisk  Tidsskrift  for  Dofstumskolan.]  H. 
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Dr.  Rieger,  Professor  at  the  University  at  Wurzburg,  in  Baden, 
has  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  given  weekly  lessons  in  the 
psychiatrical  clinic  of  the  university  for  the  teachers  connected  with 
the  institutions  in  Gerlachskein  and  Wurzburg,  on  mentally  abnormal 

patients  from  the  Julius  Hospital,  and  pupils  from  the  institutions 
for  the  deaf.  Besides  giving  analyses  of  bodily  and  mental  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  individual,  he  has  explained  the  several  methods  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  measuring  their  mental  capacity  and  the  psychical  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  were  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  such  individuals.  In  connection  with  these  meetings, 
privat  docent  Dr.  Reichardt  held  lectures  on  the  anatomy,  psychology, 
and  pathology  of  the  central  nerve  system,  richly  illustrated,  through 
casts,  diagrams,  drawings,  etc.  The  government  showed  its  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter  in  appropriating  allowances  to  cover  all  expenses 
for  the  partakers  in  the  course. —  [Blatter  fur  Taubstummenbild- 
ung.]  H. 


The  metropolis  of  the  German  empire,  Berlin,  is  now  going  to 
have  a  home  erected  for  aged  and  infirm  deaf.  It  is  expected  to  be 
ready  to  open  this  autumn.  The  home  has  a  somewhat  lengthy 
history  of  its  own.  The  corner-stone  of  this  home  was  laid  with 

much  solemnity  by  Bishop  Niedergesatz  in  1876,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  began,  but  it  never  went  beyond  the  commencing  for  lack  of 
means,  only  27,000  marks  being  available  for  this  undertaking,  which 
needed  390,000  marks,  and  was  intended  to  accommodate  200  per¬ 
sons.  When  it  was  found  impossible  to  raise  the  money  so  sorely 
needed  the  lot  was  sold  and  the  plan  postponed  indefinitely.  The 
plan  of  providing  a  home  for  the  deaf  was,  however,  not  abandoned 
and  the  committee  in  charge  acquired  a  better  site  in  Hohenschoen- 
hausen,  a  suburb  of  Berlin.  The  new  home  is  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  the  first-  one,  but  the  necessary  means  to  carry  the  purpose 
through  are  now  at  hand. —  [Blatter  fur  Taubstummenbildung.] 

H. 


The  Prussian  ministry  for  education  has  caused  a  census  to  be 
taken  of  deaf  or  blind  children  of  the  ages  between  seven  and 
fifteen  years  not  attending  school,  to  have  material  at  hand  in  favor 

of  the  introduction  of  compulsory  education  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  in  Prussia.  The  last  statistics  showed  that  638  deaf  or  blind 
children,  although  fit  for  an  education,  were  left  without  any  train¬ 
ing. —  [Organ  der  Taubstummen-Anstalten.]  H. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  EPHPHETA 

SCHOOL,  CHICAGO. 

The  fine  new  Ephpheta  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Fortieth  and  Belmont  ave¬ 
nues,  was  formally  dedicated  Sunday,  October  3,  by  Archbishop  Quigley.  The 
dedication  crowned  years  of  patient  self-sacrificing  efforts  on  the  part  of  Rev. 
Father  A.  Moeller,  S.  J.,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  aiding  of  deaf 
children,  and  on  the  part  of  bands  of  philanthropic  women. 

Furthermore  in  the  expressed  belief  of  Father  Moeller,  the  handsome 
building  is  the  materialized  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  children  themselves. 
“I  told  them  to  pray  for  a  new  school  and  they  did  pray  and  I  know  that  God 
heard  their  appeal  and  that  He  helped  us”  declared  the  chaplain  in  a  little  talk 
to  his  co-workers. 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  school,  which  has  done  much  for  its  support, 
entertained  the  Archbishop  and  visiting  priests  at  luncheon  after  the  services. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Archbishop  Quigley,  Rev.  John  Melody,  of  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington,  and  Rev.  F.  A.  Moeller,  S.  J.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  referred  jokingly  to  Father  Moeller’s  persistence  in  seeking  funds  for 
his  pet  project.  “This  is  a  work  which  appeals  to  everyone,”  he  said.  It  is 
only  natural  that  it  should  have  many  friends.  Its  work  was  done  successfully 
and  quietly  in  Holy  Family  Parish  for  years — quietly  because  it  was  managed 
by  Jesuits.  But  one  Jesuit  broke  away  from  tradition  and  began  making  a 
noise  about  the  school.  He  was  always  wanting  money  for  it  and  he  made  his 
wants  known.  He  has  been  very  troublesome  to  me  since  I  came  to  Chicago. 

“He  built  air  castles  by  the  dozen  and  bought  acres  of  sites  on  the  same 
plan.  I  did  all  I  could  to  discourage  him,  but  now  one  of  his  dreams  has 
come  true. 

“This  school  will  not  have  assistance  from  the  public  funds,  as  it  would  if 
located  in  New  York.  That  state  is  indeed  to  be  praised  for  its  liberality  to 
denominational  charities.  It  has  found  that  State  aid  to  unfortunates  is 
economically  and  efficiently  dispensed  through  religious  institutions.  We  can¬ 
not  get  public  aid  in  Illinois  for  a  long  time,  as  changes  in  the  constitution  are 
necessary.  I  commend  this  institution  to  your  further  patronage  and  interest. 
It  is  doing  a  beautiful  and  necessary  work.” 

A  reception  and  inspection  of  the  new  building  followed.  The  dedication 
of  the  new  building  took  place  on  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  school,  which  was 
founded  October  2nd,  1884. 

The  Ephpheta  School  at  the  time  it  was  founded  had  but  two  pupils. 
Now  it  has  more  than  100  with  accommodation  for  about  50  additional.  It  has 
been  supported  during  its  existence  by  charity.  For  fifteen  years  the  Ephpheta 
Union  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  its  sole  provider,  and  the  money  was  obtained 
by  the  circulation  of  a  pamphlet  called  the  “Voice  of  the  Deaf.”  The  pamphlet 
was  printed  by  the  inmates  of  the  school  and  sold  by  the  ladies  of  the  union. 

The  new  building  is  on  an  eight-acre  plot,  the  total  cost  of  which,  with  the 
structure,  was  $157,000/  Of  this  $43,000  was  paid  by  the  bequest  of  Miss  Marie 
Boardman  and  $55,000  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Ephpheta  School,  and 
they  have  shouldered  the  burden  of  paying  the  remainder. 

The  new  school  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Larkin,  and  among  the  subjects 
taught  will  be  sewing,  dress-making,  typewriting  and  drawing  to  the  girls,  and 
carpentering,  printing  and  metal  working  to  the  boys. 

The  manual  alphabet  or  the  system  of  talking  with  the  fingers  is  taught  as 
is  the  newer  deaf  and  dumb  language  of  articulation.  The  inmates  are  also 
taught  the  ordinary  school  courses. 

The  new  school  is  four  stories  high,  230  feet  long  and  180  feet  deep,  and  is 
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equipped  with  modern  furnishings  throughout.  The  north  half  of  the  building 
is  devoted  to  the  boys  and  the  south  half  to  the  girls. 

Miss  Hendrick,  the  first  teacher  and  founder  of  the  school  and  Miss 
Coughlin,  the  staunch  friend  of  the  deaf,  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  new  school.  The  meeting  between  them  and  the  former 
pupils  of  the  Ephpheta  school  was  mutually  very  much  enjoyed. —  [Chicago 
Correspondent  of  the  Catholic  Deaf-Mute  (N.  Y.).] 


GEORGE  DRAPER  OSGOOD. 

Born  deaf  and  dumb,  George  Draper  Osgood,  scion  of  one  of  Boston’s 
best  known  and  oldest  families  and  nephew  of  Governor  Draper,  is,  at  the  age 
of  21,  not  only  one  of  the  most  proficient  students  at  Harvard,  but  also  one  of 
the  best  known  all-round  athletes  and  the  wrestling  champion  of  the  college  in 
the  135-pound  class. 

A  clever  writer,  Osgood  stands  very  high  in  his  studies;  but  aside  from 
this  he  is  also  an  expert  oarsman,  a  clever  football  player,  an  enthusiastic 
automobilist,  is  good  at  tennis  and  golf,  knows  the  fistic  art,  and  has  to  his 
credit  a  total  of  838  out  of  a  possible  1000  in  Harvard  strength  test. 

From  1890  to  1904  Osgood  went  to  the  Chauncy-Hall  School.  The  next 
year  he  spent  abroad,  travelling  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain  and  other 
foreign  lands.  When  he  returned  to  this  country  he  started  in  at  Noble  & 
Greenough’s  School,  and  there  prepared  for  Harvard. 

It  was  at  this  school  that  he  began  to  attract  notice  as  an  athlete.  He 
played  on  the  second  football  team  and  rowed  on  the  second  crew.  His  school¬ 
mates  unite  in  saying  that  the  only  reason  that  he  didn’t  make  both  the  first 
eleven  and  the  first  crew  was  because  he  could  not  get  the  signals  or  hear  the 
orders  of  the  coxswain. 

At  games  that  did  not  require  signals  or  quick  obedience  to  orders  he  was 
very  quick  to  attain  proficiency.  His  tennis  playing  was  fast,  accurate  and 
bewildering.  His  golf  playing  was  consistent,  and  he  had  high  rating  in  the 
Massachusetts  handicaps  of  three  years  ago. 

Although  Osgood  can  understand  the  speech  of  a  person  who  is  directly  in 
front  of  him  and  talking  straight  at  him,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  distinguish 
a  word  of  what  lecturing  professors  are  saying.  He  is  therefore  forced  to  hire 
other  students  to  take  down  the  lecture  notes  for  him.  He  pays  them  10  to  25 
cents  a  lecture. 

None  of  his  professors,  he  states,  makes  any  allowances  for  the  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  he  is  laboring,  but  he  also  adds  that  he  does  not  want 
them  to,  for  his  marks  are  generally  high.  •  ' 

Just  at  present  he  is  deeply  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Wrestling  Association.  Associated  with  him  are  several  prominent 
upper  classmen,  who  are  also  deeply  interested  in  the  project. 

Osgood,  although  only  a  Freshman,  is  widely  known  in  college  circles,  and 
is  very  popular,  but  says  that  a  lot  of  men  know  him  whom  he  does  not  know. 
He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  other  men  can  talk  about  others  among 
themselves,  and  get  a  better  grasp  on  names  and  faces,  while  he  has  to  rely  on 
himself  alone. 

He  has  gone  far  deeper  into  photography  as  an  art  than  have  some  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers.  The  camera  which  he  uses  is  a  very  high-grade 
machine,  seldom  seen  except  in  the  hands  of  professionals.  He  develops  and 
prints  his  own  pictures. 

An  article  from  Mr.  Osgood’s  pen  has  already  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  favorable  comment.  It  is  on  deafness,  in  a  recently  published 
book  entitled  “In  a  New  Century.” 

He  converses  with  his  friends  by  writing  his  questions,  remarks  and 
answers  on  little  cards,  with  which  his  pockets  are  always  filled.  He  writes 
very  swiftly  and  legibly,  and  is  able  to  convey  as  many  ideas  as  do  those  who 
have  the  full  power  of  speech.  Since  he  has  been  in  college,  he  has  done  all 
his  non-conversational  writing  on  a  type-writer.  He  taught  himself  to  run  it, 
and  can  write  at  the  rate  of  95  words  per  minute. 
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Harvard,  men  are  deeply  interested  in  the  work  he  is  doing  and  in  the 
progress  he  has  made,  and  much  is  expected  of  him  in  the  future. —  [Boston: 
Post.] 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  we  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Osgood 
was,  in  his  early  school  career,  a  pupil  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Boston.  An  account  covering  this  period  of  his  education  from  his 
teacher  or  teachers  in  that  school  would  be  most  interesting,  and  we  may  hope 
in  time  to  present  such  an  account. — Editor  Review. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK. 

The  following  item  appeared  recently  in  the  Texas  Postern,  a  Swedish 
paper  published  in  Austin  :  “An  agricultural  college  for  deaf-mutes  is  to  be 
established  on  some  estate  in  central  Sweden.  Forestry  and  the  cultivation  of 
mossy  land  will  also  be  taught.”  Sweden  is  doubtless  taking  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  she  is  ahead  of  most  countries  in  this  respect.  We  have  always 
advocated  teaching  farming  to  deaf  pupils,  especially  where  the  school  is  in  an 
agricultural  State.  Most  of  the  States  in  the  Mississippi  valley — and  that 
means  practically  all  the  territory  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  moun¬ 
tains — are  primarily  and  predominently  agricultural.  By  that  term  we  do  not 
mean  simply  tilling  the  soil  and  raising  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  We 
mean  the  raising  of  anything  in  the  way  of  vegetation  and  stock.  Different 
branches  should,  of  course,  be  taught  in  different  localities.  There  is  nothing 
in  all  the  range  of  human  industry  to  which  the  deaf  are  better  adapted.  It  is 
a  healthy,  independent,  satisfying  life,  one  in  which  there  is  perhaps  more 
contentment  and  happiness  than  in  any  other,  and  the  ability  to  converse 
readily  with  the  hearing  world  is  less  an  element  essential  to  success  in  it  than 
in  any  other.  Yet  some  wiseacres  who  have  seldom  seen  the  outside  of  a 
large,  congested  city  and  never  experienced  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  breath¬ 
ing  freely,  for  an  extended  period,  nature’s  pure  air  in  field  and  meadow, 
decry  the  idea  of  a  rural  life  for  the  deaf.  Sweden  is  on  the  right  track.  In 
this  day  of  advanced,  scientific,  intensive  farming,  there  should  be  schools 
where  the  rising  generation  may  be  taught  the  science  as  well  as  the  art  of 
agriculture,  and  if  the  idea  is  good  for  the  hearing  it  is  still  better  for  the 
deaf.  Agriculture  should  be  taught  at  all  western  schools  for  the  deaf.  We 
do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  other  occupations,  but 
boys  who  come  from  the  farm  and  expect  to  return  there  after  their  schooling 
is  over  should  be  taught  at  least  the  elements  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
husbandry. —  [Lone  Star  (Texas).] 


THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

Superintendent  White  has  received  a  letter  from  a  well-known  firm  of  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturers,  requesting  him  to  recommend  several  good  deaf  cabinet 
makers  and  a  wood-carver.  This  firm  had  in  its  employ  for  many  years  a  deaf 
man  whose  work  gave  the  highest  satisfaction.  Since  his  death  some  time 
ago,  the  firm  has  endeavored  to  get  other  deaf  workmen  equally  as  good. 

A  sermon  might  be  preached  on  this  incident.  The  mantle  of  Elijah 
awaits  a  competent  man  who  can  wear  it.  Opportunity  there  is  in  plenty  and 
demand  there  is  always  for  competent  workmen,  be  they  deaf  or  hearing. 

But  the  main  point  brought  out  by  this  letter  is  the  history  of  one  deaf 
man  who  in  life  wrought  probably  better  than  he  knew.  More  powerful  than 
all  our  protests  to  Presidents  and  Potentates  is  the  story  of  one  deaf  man  who 
did  his  work  faithfully  and  as  well  as  he  knew  how.  His  life  was  a  silent  foice 
for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow-men.  His  work  created  a  demand  for  intelli¬ 
gent  deaf  workers  in  one  locality  at  least.  Though  his  name  is  not.  widely 
pro  chained  nor  his  praises  sounded  with  pomp  and  splendor,  his  work  lives  on, 
and  his  deaf  brethren  will  profit  thereby.  He  lived  and  worked,  for  the  cause 
of  humanity  just  as  truly  as  did  any  man  whose  fame  is  world-wide  and  whose 
statue  adorns  public  places. —  [Kansas  Star.] 
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Sensitiveness  to  pain  was  a  topic  that  was  widely  discussed  in  the  Institu¬ 
tion  press  last  year.  The  Virginia  Guide  started  the  ball  to  rolling  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  deaf  seem  to  be  less  sensitive  to  physical  pain  than  the  hearing. 
This  was  hotly  resented  in  some  quarters  as  being,  in  some  way,  an  aspersion 
on  those  devoid  of  hearing.  At  the  risk  of  being  looked  on  with  disapproval, 
we  venture  to  refer  to  this  question  again  and  to  take  the  ground  that  deaf 
children  certainly  do  display  a  stoicism  or  indifference  in  regard  to  cuts, 
bruises,  fractures,  tooth-pullings,  and  similar  catastrophes  that  is  noticeably 
lacking  in  hearing  children.  We  recall  the  following  instances  in  the  past  few 
months : 

A  boy  of  eight  or  ten  while  at  play  broke  both  bones  of  his  left  forearm. 
He  came  to  the  office,  pale  with  pain,  but  there  was  not  a  tear  visible  nor  a 
moan  audible. 

Another  little  fellow,  about  seven  years  of  age,  came  to  a  teacher  and 
showed  that  one  of  his  front  teeth  was  loose.  The  teacher  had  no  forceps 
handy,  but  seeing  that  the  boy  was  not  at  all  disturbed  as  to  what  might  be 
going  to  happen,  he  bent  the  tooth  back  and  forth  with  his  fingers  and  soon 
had  it  out,  the  boy  meanwhile  waiting  returns  without  protest. 

During  vaccination  time  here,  one  small  boy  was  found  to  have  a  good 
‘‘scar”  and  was  accordingly  dismissed,  but  like  Mary’s  lamb,  “still  he  lingered 
near,”  and  could  not  be  appeased  until  his  arm  had  been  scratched  and  blood 
made  to  appear  as  in  the  case  of  his  fellows. 

Now  isolated  cases  of  this  sort  may  be  found  among  hearing  children, 
but  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  deaf  and  we  think  the  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  imagination  of  children  has  much  to  do  with  their  attitude 
toward  physical  injuries.  Hearing  children  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  older 
persons  describe  in  detail  their  awful  sufferings  in  the  dentist’s  chair,  or  under 
the  manipulations  of  a  surgeon,  with  all  the  accessories  of  shivers  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  emphasis  until  the  vivid  fancy  of  the  childish  listeners  is  worked  up 
to  the  highest  pitch.  The  deaf  are  spared  all  this.  Their  nerves  when 
twanged  tingle  just  as  much  as  the  nerves  of  other  human  beings,  but  their 
imagination  is  not  working  at  the  same  time.  Their  attention  may  even  be 
absorbed  in  the  work  of  the  operator  with  a  self-forgetfulness  impossible  in 
a  hearing  child. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  two  classes  of  children, 
the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The  latter  have,  if  anything,  a  greater  aversion  to 
physical  pain  than  normal  children,  the  conditions  being  exaggerated  in  their 
minds  out  of  all  proportion  by  having  heard  and  pondered  over  and  repeated 
all  the  blood-curdling  narratives  that  have  been  recounted  in  their  presence  by 
thoughtless  and  often  cruel  persons,  who  take  a  delight  in  the  sanguinary  and 
harrowing. — [California  News.] 


We  have  had  something  to  say  on  the  general  principles  which  should 
govern  the  higher  authorities  in  considering  the  question  of  removing  an 
institution  head.  Of  couse,  not  only  moral  failings  of  any  sort,  but  the  failure 
to  get  satisfactory  results,  should  lead  to  a  change — but  always  a  change  that 
gives  promise  of  improvement.  We  have  lately  seen  a  newspaper  letter  from  a 
friend  of  ours  who  is  equally  well-known  for  his  clear-headedness  and  for  his 
power  of  terse,  vigorous  expression,  which  hits  at  an  evil  existing  in  greater 
or  less  degree  in  some  other  schools  than  the  one  aimed  at  by  the  writer,  and 
which  has  driven  more  than  one  capable  man  from  a  position  where  he  might 
have  done  good  service. 

The  evil  he  speaks  of  is  the  constant  interference  of  the  governing  board 
in  every  little  detail — the  employment  of  servants,  the  arrangement  of  hours, 
the  minutiae  of  administration  in  every  form.  As  he  caustically  says,  “A  dish¬ 
cloth  pinned  to  their  coat-tails  should  be  the  insignia  of  such  a  board.” 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  governing  board  should  not  govern.  On  the 
contrary,  a  board  which  leaves  details  to  the  executive,  and  demands  of  him 
only  results,  governs  an  institution  in  the  only  dignified  and  really  effective 
fashion. 
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Is  the  management  economical  ?  Are  the  accounts  full,  accurate  and 
clear?  Is  the  health  of  the  institution  good?  Are  the  pupils  well  and  kindly 
governed  and.  are  they  happy  and  in  good  discipline?  Do  the  subordinates 
work  harmoniously  and  willipgly  for  the  good  of  the  school  ?  Does  the  school 
turn  out  well-instructed  and  well  conducted  young  men  and  women? 

A  board  of  men  who  have  an  interest  in  the  school  and  who  have  good 
strong  sense,  can  keep  informed  on  these  points  without  meddling  in  the 
details  of  internal  management,  and  so  long  as  the  answers  are  satisfactory 
they  will  not  care  to  disturb  the  machinery  by  which  the  results  are  obtained. 

And  such  results  never  will  be  obtained  in  any  school  so  long  as  its  Board 
insist  on  regulating  all  the  petty  details  of  its  interior  working. — [Alabama 
Messenger.] 


“Do  people  intentionally  discriminate  against  the  deaf  because  they  are 
deaf?”  This  question  has  been  in  mind  for  some  time  as  an  academic  prob¬ 
lem,  and  was  lately  forced  upon  our  notice  by  alleged  instances  wherein  em¬ 
ployment  was  refused  several  deaf  people  of  our  acquaintance,  the  reason 
given  being  their  deafness.  Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  the  positions 
desired  were  only  ordinarily  remunerative,  required  hearing  and  speech  for 
satisfactory  execution  and  were  not  of  a  permanent  nature.  That  the  appli¬ 
cants  were  in  need  of  remunerative  employment  was  evident.  That  they  were 
fairly  competent  in  all  respects  save  one  was  also  evident.  But  hearing  and 
speech  was  considered  essential  to  satisfactory  service,  and  lacking  these  and 
their  necessities  being  urgent,  the  refusal  to  employ  them  was  taken  very 
much  to  heart.  The  world  may  owe  every  one  a  living,  but  whatever  handicap 
may  hinder  should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  a  pessimistic  view  of  life. 
There  are  other  instances  of  deaf  people  being  given  responsible  employment 
notwithstanding  their  handicap,  and  in  preference  to  more  fortunate  appli¬ 
cants.  Unfortunately  a  great  majority  of  the  deaf  are  imbued  with  the  mis¬ 
chievously  erroneous  notion  that  their  misfortune  entitles  them  to  exceptional 
consideration  in  all  the  affairs  of  life ;  that  they  should  be  given  the  preference 
at  all  times,  and  their  deficiencies  passed  over  lightly  or  ignored  entirely.  This 
may  be  possible  with  employers  of  a  philanthropic  inclination,  but  such  persons 
are  rare  in  this  bustling,  hurrying  money-making  world.  .  The  average  em¬ 
ployer  places  his  own  interest  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. —  [Colo¬ 
rado  Index.] 


Comparison  of  two  or  more  objects  can  be  made  to  serve  a  valuable  pur¬ 
pose  in  language-work.  Place  two  books  before  the  class  and  tell  them  to 
compare  them  as  to  location,  size,  color,  contents,  probable  cost  and  condition. 
This  should  then  result  in  such  replies  as  the  following : 

One  of  those  books  is  on  your  desk  and  the  other  is  on  the  floor.  The 
one  on  the  floor  is  the  larger.  It  is  green,  but  the  one  on  your  desk  is  black. 
The  former  is  a  dictionary,  the  latter  an  arithmetic.  I.  think  the  dictionary 
cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  arithmetic,  but  it  is  old  and  worn  now, 
while  the  arithmetic  is  new. 

One  advantage  of  this  exercise  is  that  it  admits  of  progressive  work  from 
the  simplest  kind  to  the  most  complex.  A  large  part,  perhaps  all,  of  our 
knowledge  is  comparative,  consequently  much  of  our  language  involves  the 
making  of  comparisons,  yet  this  is  a  particular  in  which  our  pupils  are  notice¬ 
ably  weak.  Some  of  them  never  do  master  the  simple  form  requiring  the  use 
of  such  expressions  as  “larger  than,”  “heavier  than,”  “more  beautiful  than.” 
A  systematic  course  in  “comparisons”  will  enable  the  teacher  to  present  these 
useful  constructions  to  the  pupil  in  a  way  that  will,  it  seems  to  us,  .make  a 
lasting  impression.  As  training  in  more  advanced  work,  the  “comparison”  of 
two  famous  men,  stating  wherein  they  differ  from  and  wherein  they  resemble 
each  other,  presents  possibilities  that  approve  themselves  as  of  very  practical 
value. —  [California  News.] 
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Instruction  was  continued  in  the  Industrial  Department  as  in  previous 
years.  Next  to  mental  development  industrial  training  or  trade  teaching  is  of 
most  importance  to  the  average  deaf  pupil.  The  development  of  his  mental 
faculties  enables  him  to  lead  an  intelligent  existence;  the  training  of  his  hand 
enables  him  to  support  life.  The  majority  of  our  pupils  upon  the  termination 
of  their  school  life  find  themselves  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  to  secure 
a  livelihood,  hence  if  at  this  crucial  moment  they  find  themselves  armed  with  a 
good  trade  the  way  to  a  comfortable  subsistence  is  greatly  brightened.  They 
become  wage  earners  at  once,  and  the  spectre  of  want  and  hunger  does  not 
haunt  nor  torture  their  hearts.  It  may  not  be  that  the  particular  trade  learned 
at  school  is  followed, — it  often  isn’t,  but  the  important  fact  remains  that  his 
eye  and  hand  having  been  trained,  the  pupil  finds  it  comparatively  easy  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  demands  of  whatever  mechanical  pursuit  he  finds 
it  most  convenient  to  follow.  Parents  as  well  as  pupils  are  growing  more  and 
more  to  appreciate  the  advantages  and  opportunities  our  department  in  trade 
teaching  offers  their  children.  They  advise  with  the  superintendent  and  head 
of  department  as  to  the  mechanical  aptitude  of  the  children  and  they  gladly 
lend  their  authority  and  influence  in  promoting  their  welfare  in  this  direction. 
All  this  is  encouraging  and  helpful  and  tends  to  increase  the  interest  in  the 
instructors  and  the  efficiency  of  the  department. — [Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouer,  in  his 
Annual  Report.] 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  are  so  many  changes  in  classifica¬ 
tion,  there  is  often  great  temptation  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  criticise  the 
work  of  those  who  previously  had  their  classes  or  pupils.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
think  twice  before  giving  way  to  this  impulse,  and  generally  the  last  thought 
will  be  to  refrain  from  such  comment.  For  the  pupils  of  the  very  teacher  who 
felt  disposed  to  find  fault,  going  to  another  teacher,  will  probably  induce  the 
same  opinion  as  to  shortcomings.  A  teacher  new  to  a  class  will  not  on  the 
first  attempt  be  able  to  bring  out  what  it  knows.  Terms  will  be  used  and 
details  called  for  different  from  what  the  former  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of 
using.  Generally  the  pupils  know  most  that  they  are  supposed  to  know  and 
more,  but  they  are  not  ready  at  expressing  it  before  the  stranger. —  [Arkansas 
Optic.] 


We  hope  the  parents  of  our  pupils  will  not  be  remiss  this  term  in  writing 
frequently,  and,  if  possible,  regularly  to  their  children.  There  are,  we  regret 
to  say,  a  number  of  our  pupils  who  have  not  had  a  letter  or  card  or  message 
of  any  kind  from  home  since  arriving  at  the  Institution.  .  Day  after  day  these 
children  watch,  with  longing  eyes,  the  distribution  of  mail,  only  to  turn  away 
with  despondent  looks,  and  often  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  from  the  spectacle  of 
their  more  fortunate  companions,  eagerly  and  happily  reading  the  letters  they 
have  just  received.  How  many  parents  can  thus  so  needlessly  grieve  and 
disappoint  his  child  passes,  we  must  confess,  our  comprehension.  Not  one  is 
too  poor  or  too  busy  to  send  at  least  an  occasional  post-card  or  some  token 
that  his  boy  or  girl  is  not  forgotten. —  [Canadian  Mute.] 


The  largest  class  of  boys  at  the  North  Carolina  School,  of  any  of  the 
industrial  department,  is  the*  farming  and  gardening  section.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  boys  come  from  the  country — from  the  smaller  towns.  With  the  school 
are  connected  farm  lands  of  160  acres.  The  advanced  boys  not  only  learn 
farming  from  actual  work  and  observation,  but  learn  something  of  hog  raising, 
caring  for  milch  cows  and  feeding  same,  with  an  opportunity  to  observe  some¬ 
thing  of  different  breeds. — [The  Companion  (Minn.).] 
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THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  A  KING. 

Editor  Melville  Bell  Memorial  Department: 

According  to  request  I  send  a  few  general  hints  on  the  reading 
of  the  Christmas  hymn.  I  regret  that  the  time  is  too  short  to  allow 
of  more  than  a  few  crude  suggestions,  but  they  may  at  least  serve 
to  provoke  thought. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  more  should  be  done  to  develop 
the  sense  of  rhythm  in  those  with  imperfections  of  hearing.  I  have 
found  the  deaf  arid  blind  speaking  with  a  certain  hesitation ;  that 
is,  the  natural  decision  of  speech  touch  seems  to  grow  less.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  to  the  caution  which  comes  from  the  loss  of  a  sense. 
Nature  has  a  wonderful  way  of  substituting  one  thing  for  another. 
Where  one  sense  is  lost  the  other  senses  become  more  acute.  I 
think  that  with  the  loss  of  hearing  there  is  more  sensitive  realization 
of  the  sense  of  motor  resistance,  and  that  through  this  we  can 
develop  the  sense  of  rhythm. 

I  have  a  method  of  picturing  changes  in  inflection  and  pitch 
in  speech  melody  to  the  eye.  This  has  had  a  strange  power  in 
developing  the  ear  of  those  who  had  poor  hearing  and  awakening 
a  consciousness  in  those  who  had  none. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  indicate  direction  of  inflec¬ 
tion  ;  the  direction  and  extent  of  changes  in  pitch ;  also,  possibly,  the 
rhythm  and  alternations  of  silence  and  speech,  by  associated  symbols. 
Unfortunately,  however,  I  cannot  do  this  now,  as  I  have  something 
of  writer’s  cramp.  S.  S.  Curry. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Observe  that  “The  Birthday  of  a  King”  is  a  lyric.  Lyric  poetry 
is  the  expression  primarily  of  feeling  and  of  emotion  resulting  from 
a  specific  situation.  A  lyric  is  always  close  to  song.  This,  lyric  is 
written  to  be  sung,  and  the  feeling  of'  sustained  emotion,  such  as  is 
characteristic  of  song,  must  affect  even  the  reading.  Hence,  the 
situation  must  be  held  definitely  in  mind  and  intensely  realized  in 
such  a  way  as  to  awaken  the  emotion. 

Lyric  poetry  necessarily  accentuates  rhythm.  Rhythm  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  proportion  between  activity  and  passivity.  In  reading  it  has 
many  phases,  but  the  chief  is  the  proportional  alternation  between 
silence  and  speech.  It  is  also  metric,  and  the  meter  is  proportion 
■either  in  the  quantity  or  the  accentuation  of  syllables ;  that  is,  there 
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is  a  regular  succession  of  strong  and  weak.  This  meter,  of  course, 
must  be  preserved  in  reading,  but  there  is  a  deeper  rhythm  than 
meter — the  natural  action  of  the  mind  in  receiving  an  impression  and 
giving  expression  with  each  phrase. 

The  expressive  period  of  silence  that  receives  the  impression  is 
■called  a  pause.  This  is  always  followed  in  natural  speech  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  ictus  in  the  center  of  the  phrase  expressing  the  impression  which 
is  received  during  the  pause.  That  silence  and  speech  may  be  rhyth¬ 
mic  requires  that  the  speech  be  the  consequence  of  the  pause;  that  is, 
that  during  the  silence  there  is  the  reception  of  an  impression  which 
directly  and  spontaneously  determines  the  expression. 

Rhythm  has  been  called  the  “first-born  of  the  imagination.” 
George  Moore  has  defined  art  as  “nature  reduced  to  rhythm.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  rhythm  is  the  beginning  of  speech  art.  There  must  be  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  definite  impression  which  must  precede  and  determine 
-expression. 

In  reading  this  beautiful  Christmas  hymn  or  song  we  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  very  vivid  impression  of  each  successive  picture  which  is 
found  in  each  successive  phrase.  The  reader  must  take  time  to 
receive  this  impression,  and  must  give  the  following  phrase  a  certain 
unity  about  one  central  syllable  or  vowel.  This  process  is  called 
phrasing  or  grouping,  and  such  a  phrase,  though  consisting  of  many 
words,  is  often  called  an  “oratoric  word.” 

While  this  natural  rhythm  is  found  in  all  reading,  it  is  especially 
intensified  in  lyric  poetry.  The  pauses  must  be  frequent  and  long, 
and  their  length  must  be  justified  by  the  vigor  with  which  each 
phrase  is  given,  the  decision  of  the  inflection,  and  the  change  of 
pitch  which  expresses  the  progressive  action  of  the  mind  in  passing 
from  one  picture  and  its  phrase  to  another.  That  is,  the  longer  the 
pause  the  more  decided  must  be  the  touch  upon  the  center  of  the 
phrase,  and  the  more  extreme  must  be  the  change  of  pitch  in  passing 
from  one  phrase  to  another. 

In  addition  to  this  rhythmic  alternation  or  pulsation,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  with  it,  there  are  not  only  changes  of  pitch  between  suc¬ 
cessive  phrases,  but  inflections  or  changes  of  pitch  upon  the  accented 
vowel  of  every  word,  the  chief  inflection  being  upon  the  central 
vowel  of  the  central  word  of  each  successive  phrase. 

Inflections  vary  in  direction,  length,  degree  of  abruptness  and 
•straightness.  The  dignity  and  intensity  of  this  hymn  demand  that 
the  central  inflections  should  be  long,  straight,  and  abrupt. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  teaching,  especially  any 
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one  who  has  any  imperfection  in  the  ear,  to  indicate  the  difference 
in  the  direction  and  in  the  length  of  the  inflections. 

Take  the  second  line  of  the  poem  to  illustrate  this.  In  my  own 
reading  the  words  “There  lay”  and  “a”  have  each  a  short  rising 
inflection,  each  one  successively  upon  a  higher  pitch ;  then  the  word 
“child”  is  spoken  with  a  long  falling  inflection  from  a  higher  pitch, 
while  the  following  two  words  have  a  very  short  falling  inflection 
upon  a  lower  pitch. 

In  my  reading  every  word  in  the  first  line  has  a  short  rise,  the 
rising  being  a  little  longer  on  “village”  and  on  “Bethlehem,”  on  a 
rather  lower  pitch,  all  leading  up  to  the  word  “child.” 

Others  would  read  it  in  a  different  way.  I  pause  after  “village/1 
after  “Bethlehem,”  after  “lay,”  and  after  “child”  and  after  “day” 
to  express  the  rhythmic  intensity  of  the  ideas. 

The  words  in  the  whole  hymn  which  have  a  long  falling  inflec¬ 
tion  are  “child,”  “Jesus,”  “King,”  “humble,”  “much,”  and  “path.” 

Other  readers  would  give  a  salient  falling  inflection  to  “Bethle¬ 
hem.”  If  one  has  the  thought  of  the  meaning  of  Bethlehem,  and 
wishes  to  use  this  word  to  introduce  the  hymn  as  a  Christmas  hymn 
that  is,  as  a  synonym  of  Christ,  then  there  might  be  a  falling  inflec¬ 
tion  upon  this  word ;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  better  to  assume  “Bethle¬ 
hem”  as  an  ordinary  village,  and  to  bring  out  this  thought  with  a 
falling  inflection  on  the  word  “Jesus.” 

To  my  mind  the  word  “sky”  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  meaning 
the  whole  world,  and  accordingly  receives  a  rising  inflection.  A 
falling  inflection,  especially  if  long,  would  indicate  a  contrast  with 
something  else,  as  if  the  world  below  were  not  bright,  which  I  do 
not  think  is  needed  or  implied  in  the  hymn.  Too  much  inflectional 
or  melodic  emphasis  would  destroy  the  lyric  character  of  the  song, 
but  of  course  rhythm  and  melody  are  not  incongruous.  They  must 
both  be  present,  and  a  long,  straight,  falling  inflection  on  the  words 
I  have  indicated  and  rising  on  most  of  the  others,  except  those  which 
follow  the  emphatic  word  in  the  same  phrase,  will  bring  out  the 
argument  of  the  poem  and  even  aid  its  rhythmic  intensity. 

There  are  many  other  words  that  some  will  emphasize.  “Bright” 
may  have  a  falling  inflection  indicating  an  affirmation  of  something 
unexpected,  and  also  the  word,  “holy.”  In  such  cases  there  must 
be  a  pause  after  these  words  in  order  that  we  may  indicate  by  such 
melodic  emphasis  the  intense  rhythm  and  make  it  more  expressive 
of  the  feeling.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  emphatic  words 
will  be  the  intellectual  interpretation  of  the  poem,  and  in  proportion 
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to  the  pulsation  or  rhythm,  and  especially  the  tone,  color,  and  move¬ 
ment,  will  be  the  emotional  and  spiritual  interpretation. 

There  may  be  other  peculiarities  that  are  very  difficult  to  indi¬ 
cate  by  marks.  Many  will  desire  to  give  emphasis  to  the  word 
“birthday.”  Others — myself  among  them — will  give  a  falling  inflec¬ 
tion  to  the  word  “humble.”  Still  others  will  assume  this  and  give 
these  words  a  short  rising  inflection,  and  save  the  emphasis  until 
the  last  word  of  the  line.  Still  others  will  give  each  word  a  rising 
inflection  until  we  reach  the  word  “gave,”  but  all  will  give  a  falling 
inflection  to  the  word  “path.”  Some  will  give  a  still  stronger  empha¬ 
sis  to  “way,”  making  this  more  salient  as  a  more  adequate  word 
than  path.  Others  will  say  “way”  is  synonymous  with  “path,”  and 
will  emphasize  “holy”  with  a  falling  inflection. 

These  are  only  hints.  All  must  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
mind  of  the  reader;  each  one  must  picture  definitely  the  scene. 
The  best  interpretation  will  be  the  one  which  will  give  salient  falling 
inflections  only  to  the  few  words  which  are  fundamental  to  the 
sense. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chorus  will  be  more  rhythmic  because 
it  is  more  lyric  than  the  stanzas.  In  general  the  thought  of  a  chorus 
expresses  the  general  spirit  of  the  whole  passage,  while  each  suc¬ 
cessive  stanza  utters  a  specific  thought  in  relation  to  this  general 
theme.  The  chorus  here  repeats  the  thought  of  the  first  stanza, 
excepting  possibly  the  word  “angels”  and  the  word  “King.”  The 
chorus  should  have  a  salient  inflection  as  the  climax.  The  whole 
chorus  must  be  given  with  intensity  of  touch,  slow  movement,  and 
with  a  deep  emotional  or  spiritual  exaltation. 

The  reader  should  not  be  too  much  dominated  by  the  tune,  as 
vocal  expression  is  a  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  itself.  While 
it  may  be  difficult  to  read  something  which  is  primarily  meant  for 
song,  yet  to  my  mind  speech  can  adapt  itself  to  any  phase  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  beautiful  hymn  can  be  interpreted  by  the  speaking 
voice  “with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding.” 
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FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION  IN  THE  MEEVIELE 

BELL  SYMBOES. 

By  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

In  some  of  our  schools  for  the  Deaf,  pupils  in  the  higher  classes 
study  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  modern  languages,  French  and 
German.  It  is  not  fully  realized,  I  think,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
Melville  Bell  Symbols  will  prove  of  great  assistance  in  teaching  them 
the  pronunciation  of  these  languages. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  point,  I  propose  to  give  a  few  hints 
concerning  French  pronunciation  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who 
know  the  symbols,  with  suggestions  how  to  get  the  French  sounds 
from  their  pupils.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  myself  lay  any  claim  to 
be  an  authority  upon  French  pronunciation,  and  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  sure  that  we  express  the  French  sounds  by  the  proper 
symbols,  it  would  be  advisable  to  consult  some  student  of  the  sym¬ 
bols  to  whom  French  is  a  native  language.  To  me  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  is  chiefly  a  language  of  books,  and  I  have  had  few  opportu¬ 
nities  of  conversing  in  French. 

My  method  of  acquiring  the  sounds  and  studying  them,  how¬ 
ever,  may  perhaps  be  of  assistance  to  others.  Instead  of  studying 
a  Frenchman’s  pronunciation  of  French  I  have  studied  his  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  English,  and  I  had  many  opportunities  of  doing  this  in 
the  past  because  my  father  and  I  had  many  foreign  pupils  who 
came  to  us  to  acquire  the  proper  pronunciation  of  English.  The 
Englishman  speaks  French  with  the  English  elements  of  speech, 
and  the  Frenchman  speaks  English  with  the  French  elements. 

While  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  catch  and  imitate  the  Frenchman’s 
pronunciation  of  his  own  language,  on  account  of  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  foreign  tongue,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  imitating  his 
pronunciation  of  English  because  we  are  familiar  with  the  language 
and  how  it  should  be  spoken,  and  we  are  therefore  struck  by  the 
Frenchman’s  peculiarities  of  utterance  wherever  they  differ  from 
our  own. 

A  good  mimic  can  easily  reproduce  these  peculiarities,  and  once 
he  can  imitate  them  correctly  the  key  to  French  pronunciation  is  in 
his  own  hands.  He  can  study  his  own  mouth  much  more  easily  than 
the  mouth  of  another  person.  The  peculiar  sounds  he  perceives  are 
French  sounds  not  used  by  English  speaking  people. 

If,  then,  he  articulates  an  English  word  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  then  imitates  the  Frenchman’s  pronunciation  of  it,  he  has,  in 
his  own  mouth,  the  means  of  determining  the  differences  of  position 
that  yield  the  French  or  English  sounds. 
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This  knowledge  he  can  utilize  to  show  the  Frenchman  how  to 
pronounce  the  English  sounds,  or  to  show  an  Englishman  (or  an 
American  for  that  matter)  how  to  produce  the  French  sounds. 

But  this  is  all  preface  and  I  think  the  best  way  of  dipping  into 
my  subject  is  just  to  plunge  in,  medias  res ,  by  giving  a  little  French 
story  about  a  robin  red-breast,  and  expressing  my  conception  of  the 
pronunciation  in  symbols.  I  can  then  take  this  as  a  text  for  fur¬ 
ther  explanations. 

Ee  Petit  Rouge- Gorge.1 

Un  petit  rouge-gorge  frappa  a  notre  fenetre.  “Ayez  pitie  de 
moi  !  Ouvrez-moi,  je  vous  prie ;  la  neige  tombe,  la  bise  souffle,  et 
j’ai  bien  faim.” 

Nous  eumes  pitie  du  petit  rouge- gorge,  et  j’ouvris  la  fenetre. 
Ee  gentil  oiseau  vola  dans  la  chambre,  et  ramassa  les  miettes  de 
pain  qui  etaient  tombees  de  la  table.  Bientbt  meme  il  becqueta  le 
grain  dans  la  main  qu’on  lui  tendait. 

Mais  lorsque  la  neige  fut  fondue,  le  printemps  revint  et  les 
haies  se  couvrirent  de  feuilles.  Nous  ouvrimes  la  fenetre,  et  notre 
petit  hote  s’envola  dans  le  bois  voisin,  ou  il  batit  son  nid,  et  nous 
entendimes  ses  joyeuses  chansons. 

001  Dior  01&0J0& 

11  Dior  O1&0J0&  3U1D1  10*00  310X00  1G[- 

DlOGC  0|©©1  130[©©1  ^|3lDOf  OOlOC^  OJ*©>  G01- 

©10  01300  [&[©Ib3l© 

OlO{©  DlOGC  or  Dior  Ol&0J0^  C&13GI  001310100 

OOlffiUor  ©101  3}C0l  0E  C01QU©U  [Ol©l  vl  GOCSlXO- 

01  Dis  af  Cot  oj>©[  oicoioi©co  ©XU  oi  ©[©  Ico- 

©iaioiooi0oii  on  coi©p  ap  co©£oEoc  ©[  oojooa- 
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1  From  French  Grammar,  by  W.  H.  Fraser  and  J.  Squair.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  1905. 
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French  Nasal  Vowels. 

The  very  first  word  I*  contains  one  of  the  French  nasal  vowels. 

l*DIOf  (i)l®  (Un  petit  rouge-gorge),  a  little  red-breast. 

We  have  no  nasal  vowels  in  the  English  language,  and  we  are 
therefore  apt  to  give,  for  the  French  nasal  sounds,  the  nearest 
English  vowels  followed  by  one  of  our  nasal  elements  G  (ng).  For 
the  French  OJ*  (son),  we  are  apt  to  give  the  English  OJG  (song)  ; 
for  French  31*  (fin)  the  English  3IG  (fang)  ;  for  French  03* 
(temps)  the  sound  of  0]G  or  even  0]G  (tongue)  ;  and  for  the 
French  X*  (un)  an  American  is  apt  to  say  IG. 

I  think  a  good  way  to  acquire  these  peculiar  French  nasal 
sounds  is  to  begin  by  pronouncing  a  series  of  known  vowels.  It 
doesn’t  matter  what  they  are  so  long  as  they  are  well  known. 
Take  the  following  for  example  : 

1.  I[rilftJ  1 0*  1 1  ft j  etc. 

Don’t  stop  after  each  vowel,  but  keep  the  voice  going  contin¬ 
uously  through  the  whole  series.  Next  “  say  them  through  the 
nose,”  that  is,  depress  the  soft  palate  (*).  Thus  : 

2.  *  (I  [f  1 1  ft  J  etc.) 

The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  get  the  nasal  effect  without 
giving  G  for  mere  nasality  (*).  If  the  English  G  is  given,  the  de¬ 
fect  can  be  detected  at  once,  because  the  vowel  differences  are  no 
longer  heard  ;  and  the  attempt  to  nasalize  the  vowels  results  simply 
in  a  prolonged  G,  the  movements  of  the  tongue  not  affecting  the 
sound  : 

3.  G(£[fllftJ  etc.) 

If  the  effect  intended  (2)  is  produced  we  should  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  different  vowels,  simply  modified  by  a  nasal  effect. 
When  such  an  exercise  can  be  performed  correctly  the  pupil  will  be 
able  to  pronounce  any  individual  vowel  desired  with  the  proper 
nasal  effect. 

The  French  nasal  vowels  appear  to  me  to  be  I*  X*  3*  J*,  which 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  English  vowels  I  X  3  J  nasalized.  The 
vowels  in  such  words  as  fang ,  fern,  farm  (approx.),  and  on  (or 
perhaps  all). 

English  Elements  Absent  in  French. 

Certain  of  our  English  vowels  fail,  I  think,  to  appear  in  French. 
The  most  common  vowel  of  all  f  (i  in  it),  and  also  1  (u  in  put)  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  lacking.  For  example,  take  the  words  “eat”  “it.” 
We  say  fO  fO*>  (eet  it).  The  Frenchman  says  lO  fOi>  (eet  eet)  ;  so 
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also  the  Frenchman  says  something  that  sounds  like  lOt  1 25+  0lOi> 
(eet  ees  goot)  for  fO  125  QlQ>  (it  is  good). 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Frenchman  in  giving  our 
I  and  1  may  be  translated  to  mean  that  he  does  not  have  these 
sounds  in  his  own  language,  for  otherwise  he  surely  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  imitating  the  English  sounds.  In  a  similar  manner  we 
may  judge  from  the  Frenchman’s  exasperation  over  English  words 
containing  the  letters  tli  that  the  sounds  of  15  and  2*5  are  also  absent 
from  his  language. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  a  kind  of  negative  knowledge 
relating  to  French,  but  nevertheless  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  us  in 
talking  the  language.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to  tell  exactly 
how  French  words  and  phrases  should  be  spoken,  we  may  learn 
from  such  instances  as  the  above,  at  least  in  some  cases,  how  they 
should  not  be  pronounced. 

We  should  not,  for  example,  say  fCOf]  (illy-a)  for  “  il  y  a,” 
nor  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  “  Boulogne”  as  BlCO  (bull),  for 
T  and  1  are  foreign  sounds  to  the  French.  So  also  in  using  French 
words  like  “theatre,”  “the,”  etc.,  which  contain  the  letters  th , 
we  should  not  use  the  sounds  of  15  and  2d. 

As  a  general  rule  we  may  assume  that  the  English  sounds 
which  the  Frenchman  has  difficulty  in  pronouncing  are  absent  from 
his  own  language. 

Consonants  R  and  E. 

Our  ordinary  consonant  “r”  (0))  occurs  also  in  French;  but 
a  peculiar  variation  of  it  occurs  as  a  dialectal  peculiarity  in  Parisian 
French  in  which  the  back  of  the  tongue,  instead  of  the  point  of  the 
tongue,  is  employed  (€  instead  of  O).  We,  as  foreigners,  are  often 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  normal  or  standard  French  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  “  r,”  but  I  have  been  assured  by  well-educated 
Frenchmen  that  this  is  not  so  and  that  it  is  merely  a  dialectal  pecu¬ 
liarity.  The  word  “Paris”  pronounced  as  we  would  be  inclined 
to  pronounce  it  Dl(i)I,  I  have  been  assured  is  quite  acceptable '  in 
France.  If,  however,  you  think  otherwise  and  wish  to  give  the 
Parisian  pronunciation,  pronounce  it  DlEl,  or  perhaps  still  better, 
Dl€  a.  To  my  ear  the  point  of  constriction  is  further  back  (+)  than 
the  point  of  closure  for  our  G  (k).  We  often  hear  also  a  trill  0)  of 
the  uvula  accompanying  the  sound,  for  example,  DIG  5  I. 

Glide  r  (¥),  I  should  judge,  does  not  occur  in  French,  because 
Frenchmen  have  difficulty  in  pronouncing  English  words  contain¬ 
ing  it  with  the  vernacular  effect.  They  give  consonant  r  (G).  The 
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Parisian  gives  or  I  for  “glide  r”  'i.  The  symbol  back-glide  z 
represents  a  gliding  of  the  tongue  towards  the  position  6,  just  as 
point-glide  ¥  indicates  a  glide  towards  Ci). 

English  orthoepists  do  not  seem  to  recognize  non- vocal  “r” 
(O)  as  an  English  element  of  speech,  although  we  actually  give  it 
constantly  where  “r”  occurs  after  a  non-vocal  consonant  and  in 
the  same  syllable  with  it.  For  example,  we  say  OUl  not  OCi)£  for 
“  tree.”  Other  examples,  &SOl  Q(J]f  3Ul  (through,  cry,  free,  etc.). 

In  the  French  language  O  is  a  well-recognized  element,  and  is 
prolonged  almost  into  a  non-vocal  syllable  by  itself  in  such  words 
as  Cl)}QO  3103100,  0[300,  etc.  (notre  fenetre,  theatre,  etc.). 

To  my  ear  also  “1“  is  non- vocal  in  such  words  as  O30CO, 
(table,  ensemble,  etc.). 

Vowels  [r  and  34. 

We  notice  at  once  a  great  peculiarity  in  the  Frenchman’s  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  our  long  “a”  and  long  “o,“  in  such  words  as  3[f 
and  033-1  (may  and  no). 

It  is  soon  discovered,  by  imitating  the  French  pronunciation 
of  such  words,  that  the  peculiarity  consists  in  the  omission  of  the 
final  glide.  Pronounce  “o”  (3-1)  and  you  will  observe  that  the 
aperture  between  the  lips  gradually  becomes  smaller,  so  that  the 
final  “vowel  vanish,’’  as  my  father  called  it,  is  the  position  for  1. 
We  do  not  say  3-1  (two  syllables),  but  3-1  (one  syllable),  in  which 
the  mouth  glides  towards  the  position  for  1  but  does  not  reach  it, 
or  at  least  the  position  is  not  prolonged  into  a  separate  syllable. 

Now  wdien  we  imitate  the  Frenchman’s  “  o  ”  we  find  that  the 
initial  position  3"  is  the  same  as  in  our  own  pronunciation,  but  the 
labial  aperture  is  not  subsequently  contracted.  There  is  no  glide 
towards  1. 

In  a  similar  manner  in  our  pronunciation  of  [f  (long  a)  the 
“vowel  vanish’’  is  I  (ee).  In  the  Frenchman’s  case  the  initial 
position  [  is  retained  without  any  gliding  of  the  tongue  towards  I. 
Thus:  English  “may’’  3[f.  French  “  mais  ”  3C. 

Front-round  Vowels. 

In  our  language  we  only  use  the  back-round  series  of  vowels 
(1  3-  J  etc.). 

In  French,  German,  and  many  other  foreign  languages,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  front-round  series  (fu,  etc.)  also  appear. 

We  can  easily  obtain  the  pronunciation  from  the  symbols  by 
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contrasting  the  symbols  for  the  unknown  sounds  with  other  symbols 
for  known  sounds. 

Take,  for  example,  high-front-round  f.  This,  I  believe,  rep¬ 
resents  the  German  ii,  and  may  also  appear  in  French,  although  I 
cannot  be  certain  of  it.  We  see  from  the  symbol  that  it  resembles 
the  symbol  for  our  common  1  (oo),  in  that  it  has  the  cross-bar 
across  the  vowel  stem.  This  stands  for  the  rounding  of  the  lips 
and  indicates  a  very  small  aperture  between  the  lips.  The  lips  then 
are  in  the  same  position  as  for  our  vowel  1  (oo) ,  but  the  tongue 
position  is  different.  Instead  of  being  high-back  (1)  it  is  high- 
front  (I).  Now  the  high-front  vowel  is  the  well-known  English 
vowel  I  (ee).  Thus  the  symbol  tells  us  that  the  tongue  is  in  the 
position  for  our  English  I  (ee),  while  the  lips  are  in  the  position 
for  our  English  1  (oo).  This  is  a  direction  that  enables  us  to  get 
the  sound. 

Pronounce  1  (oo)  before  a  mirror.  Watch  your  lips  and  keep 
them  steadily  in  that  position  while  you  attempt  to  say  I  (ee). 
You  will  perceive  a  sound  like  I.  but  modified  by  the  labial  posi¬ 
tion.  The  sound  produced  is  that  of  the  German  ii  (f). 

In  order  to  get  the  exact  tongue  positions  for  the  various  French 
front-round  vowels  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  consult  some 
student  of  the  symbols  who  speaks  French  as  a  native  language. 
I  can  only  give  my  own  conception  of  how  they  are  formed.  I  am 
not  very  certain  that  the  high-front-round  vowel  f  appears  in 
French,  but  undoubtedly  the  mid-front-round  {  and  low-front- 
round  l  do  exist.  For  example,  the  common  French  word  “  du,” 
to  my  ear,  appears  to  be  either  or  CDl.  You  can  at  once  get 
these  sounds  from  their  symbols. 

For  {  keep  the  lips  in  the  position  for  }  and  put  the  tongue  in 
the  position  for  C. 

For  t  the  tongue  position  is  I  and  the  lips  are  in  position  for  J. 

I  fancy  also  that  the  low-mixed-wide-round  vowel  I  occurs  in 
French.  This  of  course  means  that  the  tongue  is  in  the  position 
for  I  (ir  in  sir)  while  the  lips  are  in  the  position  for  J  (aw  in  saw). 

While  I  am  not  very  certain  of  the  exact  tongue  positions  for 
the  French  front-round  vowels,  my  rendering  of  the  French  story 
given  above  will  show  my  conception  of  their  formation. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  whether  any  of  the  French- 
speaking  teachers  in  the  Montreal  schools  for  the  deaf  are  familiar 
with  the  Melville  Bell  Symbols,  for  if  so  they  could  be  of  great 
assistance  to  us  in  obtaining  the  proper  symbolization  of  French, 
pronunciation. 
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JANE  AND  THE  SYMBOLS. 

A  CASE  OF  SPEECH-HESITATION. 

By  Mary  S.  Breckinridge,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[Though  the  Visible  Speech  symbols  have  proved  of  great  assistance  in 
the  instruction  of  older  children  and  grown  persons  I  had  never  before  used 
them  with  a  very  small*  child,  and  I  was  amazed  and  delighted  to  see  how  easily 
and  quickly  so  immature  a  mind  could  grasp  the  principles  of  Visible  Speech. 
A  report  of  the  case  may  be  of  interest  to  teachers  who  have  similar  pupils 
under  instruction], 

I 

Jane,  a  little  more  than  five  years  old  had,  at  intervals  for 
nearly  a  year,  difficulty  in  speaking,  though  during  her  third  and 
fourth  years  she  had  spoken  with  ease.  Her  general  health  was 
excellent,  but  her  breathing  was  insufficient  and  almost  entirely 
abdominal,  and  her  chest  was  depressed.  When  speaking,  a  spas¬ 
modic  contraction  occurred  in  and  around  her  larynx  and  her  tongue 
pressed  against  her  hard  palate.  Her  lips,  too,  clung  together  and 
twisted,  thus  producing  consonants  that  were  far  from  perfect.  An 
indefinite  vocal  sound  was  frequently  heard  between  words,  and  she 
gave  p,  b,  m,  t,  d,  n,  1,  r,  k,  g,  ng,  ch,  j,  x,  and  qu,  alone  or  at  the 
beginning  of  words  with  great  difficulty. 

To  correct  these  defects  training  was  begun  on  April  8,  1909. 
She  had  not  attended  school  except  for  a  few  da}^s  in  a  small  Kinder¬ 
garten  class,  when  the  difficulty  in  speech  so  markedly  increased 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  withdraw  her. 

She  could  print  a  few  letters  of  the  alphabet  but  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  In  fact  she  was  not  mature  enough  for  writing  or 
spelling.  In  her  case  to  depend  on  memory  or  sound  alone  seemed 
inadvisable.  She  obviously  needed  something  more  tangible — some¬ 
thing  definite,  clear,  and  pictorial — therefore  I  decided  to  teach  her, 
at  the  very  outset,  the  symbols  of  Visible  Speech,  and  through  them 
to  correct  her  articulation. 

The  method  I  adopted  was  as  follows  :  I  had  her  stand  by  the 
blackboard  and  I  drew  an  outline  of  her  face,  and  then  when  she 
had  become  familiar  with  the  outline  I  added  the  various  organs  of 
speech,  converting  the  profile  into  a  Visible  Speech  diagram.  I 
showed  her  the  mouth,  open  and  shut,  and  the  tongue  in  various 
positions.  Sometimes  she  showed  me  what  position  to  symbolize 
and  sometimes  she  assumed  the  positions  I  had  drawn  on  the 
diagram. 

The  idea  that  breath  must  be  inhaled  before  speech  and  ex¬ 
haled  during  the  act  of  speaking  wras  new  to  her,  she  having  never 
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before  been  made  conscious  that  breath  and  speech  were  in  any  way 
connected.  The  symbols  <  “breathe  in,”  and  >  “breathe  out,” 
thus  acquired  their  full  significance. 

I  symbolized  various  breathing  exercises  and  these  we  reviewed 
almost  daily.  In  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  I  showed  her  the  curve 
for  the  lips,  the  line  indicating  a  shut  position  and  the  puff  of 
breath  after,  for  the  sound  of  P,  D>  ;  then  voice  in  distinction  from 
breath,  and  the  marks  of  vocal  sound  were  introduced  for  b,  P. 

After  the  point  and  back  positions  had  been  acquired  and  were 
easy  to  assume,  and  the  breath  was  under  control,  the  correction  of 
the  errors  in  her  speech  was  a  very  simple  matter,  for  I  symbolized 
the  errors  and  then  showed  her  which  sounds  should  have  been 

omitted,  and  how,  by  gentle  contact,  she  could  eliminate  the  defects. 
Her  initial  consonants  soon  became  much  less  compressed  and  her 
general  speech  showed  a  marked  improvement.  After  three  months’ 
work  her  hesitation  was  reduced  to  an  occasional  slight  pause  before 
p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  or  g,  and  after  a  vacation  of  two  months  more  her 
speech  is  almost  normal,  only  a  very  slight,  in  fact  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  defect  remaining,  and  that  occurring  at  intervals  of  many 
minutes. 

The  lessons  were  usually  of  forty  or  fifty  minutes’  duration, 
divided  into  periods  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each  for  breathing 
exercises,  reading  Visible  Speech,  recitation  of  nursery  rhymes,  and 
conversation.  But  from  the  first  the  reading  of  Visible  Speech  was 
the  part  Jane  enjoyed  the  most,  and  its  use  so  interested  her  that 
she  is  eager  to  begin  systematic  school  work.  In  nerve  force  and 
in  concentration  of  attention  her  improvement  is  so  great  that  we 
feel  she  is  now,  September,  1909,  capable  of  working  on  equal 
terms  with  other  children  of  her  age. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

My  Experiences  in  Studying  Visible  Speech. 

It  is  not  yet  two  weeks  since  I  first  began  studying  Visible 
Speech.  The  symbols  were,  to  me,  very  easy  to  learn.  I  read  Dr. 
Bell’s  “  Lectures  on  the  Mechanism  of  Speech  ”  the  first  day,  and, 
in  four  days  more,  had  finished  the  “Twelve  Lessons,”  gaining  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  symbols.  Since  then  I  have  read  :  the 
readings  at  the  back  of  “English  Visible  Speech  in  Twelve  Les¬ 
sons  ’  ’ ;  the  symbol  readings  in  the  J une  number  of  the  Association 
Review;  and  the  whole  of  “Stories  and  Rhymes  in  Melville  Bell 
Symbols,”  the  latter  part  of  which  I  was  able  to  read  only  a  little 
less  quickly  than  ordinary  printing.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  sym¬ 
bols  is,  I  think,  remarkably  easy  to  acquire. 
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The  subjoined  bit  may  show  to  some  degree  the  proficiency  I 
have  already  acquired  in  the  use  of  these  symbols  : 

©0}©I©  J©©  ©3f0©  ICC  9IC03IG0  0100  0100100©  013- 

0130  01  1 0cT)lol3loof  DHiora  ]r©li  j3©foul©  ©f- 

3C03lh©  ©f  U[r©034  JO©  JOO  ©[rOOE  ©f  ©I00IGO©- 

«3X^  oisi  ^©©oioris  i3  jio©r  3jv  ©r©  Djnofa- 
©jo©  aooj^a  0ia3^©r 


School  for  the  Deaf,  Parkville ,  Md. 

Mr.  M.  Gardiner. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  answer  to  my  letter  to  The  Association 
Review  has  been  received,  and  I  will  say  in  reply  that  you  have 
answered  my  questions  satisfactorily. 

I  realize  fully  that  the  sounds  J  and  3  are  so  much  alike  that  it 
makes  very  little  difference  which  one  is  used  in  teaching  the  deaf. 

Recently  I  have  seen  the  note  books  on  articulation  of  three 
teachers  who  received  their  training  from  two  very  well  known 
teachers  of  articulation,  and  the  following  is  what  I  saw  in  those 
books. 

1.  a  (ah)  =  J  3  father. 

(  a  father,  palm, 

2.  J  3  =  a(r)  art,  mark. 

I  ah 

3.  a  (3  as  in  ask,  far). 

One  of  those  teachers  and  I  had  quite  a  discussion  as  to  which 
was  the  correct  symbol  for  “  Italian  a,”  and  it  was  then  that  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  note  books. 

Regardless  of  which  of  these  symbols  is  used  in  teaching  the 
deaf,  it  seems  as  if  teachers  should  be  taught  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  sounds  represented  by  the  symbols  J  and  3,  and 
should  know  some  of  the  words  containing  those  sounds.  It  was 
the  incident  mentioned  above  that  prompted  my  writing  to  The 
Review. 

I  feel  that  I  can  second  Mr.  Harris  Taylor’s  wish  expressed  in 
the  April  number,  that  “  a  page  or  two  of  each  issue  be  devoted  to 
Visible  Speech  for  the  hearing  who  are  anxious  to  be  instructed  in 
nice  distinctions  in  vowels  and  various  discriminations  of  speech.” 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Mabel  P.  Whitman. 

KEY  TO  SPEECH  DIAGRAMS  ON  PAGE  521. 

3JOT*  (Vater);  0lOT*  (Mutter);  jeO'lCO  (Onkel);  O'JtfOT 
(Tante);  IC©©  (eins);  O©0lC  (zwei). 


BOOKS,  PERIODICALS  AND  REPORTS. 


STORIES  AND  RHYMES  IN  MELVILLE  BELL  SYMBOLS.  Cora- 
piled  and  edited  at  the  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf,  by  Rebecca  E. 
Sparrow.  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A.  Price,  $1.00  (75c. 
to  teachers). 

Readers  of  the  Association  Review  have  had  this  book  well  foreshadowed 
in  the  symbols  matter  appearing  in  successive  numbers  of  this  magazine  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years.  The  object  of  its  publication  as  stated  in  the  preface 
is  “to  increase  the  use  of  Melville  Bell  Symbols  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  by 
furnishing  teachers  with  material  readily  available  for  classroom  work,  thus 
aiding  the  pupils  in  acquiring  conscious  accuracy  in  speech.”  The  one  thing 
that  has  been  lacking  heretofore  to  give  deaf  children  a  ready  and  fluent 

command  of  the  symbols,  such  as  to  afford  them  real  profit  from  their  use, 
has  been  suitable  books  printed  in  symbols,  the  subject-matter  of  which  is 
within  the  range  of  their  interest  and  comprehension.  This  book  well  sup¬ 
plies  this  lack,  at  least  for  primary  reading  purposes,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
come  into  large  use  for  giving  deaf  children  that  “conscious  accuracy  in 
speech”  that  comes  only  through  the  possession  by  them  of  an  exact  and 
full  knowledge  of  speech  composition,  together  with  a  perfect,  easily  mastered 
terminology  such  as  the  symbols  afford.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
well  printed,  and  artistically  bound. 


WRITTEN  EXERCISES  ON  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  QUOTA¬ 
TIONS.  By  J.  Evelyn  Willoughby,  instructor  in  the  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass.  Published  by  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Price,  .$4  per  dozen  copies. 

Until  now  the  important  and  difficult  part  of  language  work  in  our 
schools  for  the  deaf,  known  as  the  “asked,  said  and  told”  constructions,  has 
never  had  a  text-book  or  a  complete  and  detailed  working  guide  to  cover  it. 
This  book  fills  therefore  a  great  need  and  it  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
teachers  everywhere.  It  is  a  recommendation  in  itself  that  the  book  comes 
from  Clarke  School,  for  in  no  school  have  methods  of  language  teaching  been 
more  thoroughly  worked  out,  with  it  primarily  in  view  the'  conserving  of 
all  possible  economies  in  time  and  effort  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
securing  of  desired  results.  To  give  a  view  of  the  plan  and  aim  of  the  work 
we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  from  Miss  Willoughby’s  introduction : 

“To  write  and  read,”  said  Dogberry,  “comes  by  nature,”  a  belief 
so  delightful  in  its  charming  simplicity  that  we  accept  with  a  sigh  our 
inability  to  share  it.  In  justice  to  Dogberry  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  he 
was  never  called  upon  to  teach  the  subject  of  direct  and  indirect  discourse 
to  a  class  of  deaf  children.  So  far  it  is  from  coming  “by  nature”  that  the 
most  careful  and  SA^stematic  of  oral  teaching  needs  the  reinforcement  of 
written  practice.  This  supplementary  work  has  been  prepared  and  hekto- 
graphed  from  day  to  day,  the  sentences  used  being  suggested  largely  by 
schoolroom  occurrences.  In  the  effort  to  secure  more  variety  and  natural¬ 
ness  of  expression  pictures  were  introduced,  the  people  in  them  named, 
and  their  imaginary  conversations  used  for  the  written  lessons.  The  follow¬ 
ing  pages  contain  one  set  of  such  hektographed  lessons  and  are  designed 
simply  for  practice  work,  being  so  arranged  that  when  a  written  exercise 
on  any  construction  is  needed  the  teacher  may  find  ready  a  certain  amount 
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of  written  work  in  that  construction,  together  with  review  of  the  one  or 
ones  preceding.  With  the  oral  drill,  action  work  is  also  used  to  a  large 
extent  as  one  means  of  giving  the  children  both  connected  and  natural  lan¬ 
guage  ;  e.  g.,  Mary  hands  her  pencil  to  Tom  and  says,  “Please  sharpen  it  for 
me.”  The  pupil  says  Mary  handed  her  pencil  to  Tom  and  asked  him  to 
sharpen  it  for  her. 

It  may  well  be  hoped  that  other  books  may  follow  this  one  from  Clarke 
School,  covering  other  parts  of  their  language  work,  and  particularly,  if 
we*  may  suggest  it,  giving  of  the  rich  accumulation  of  hektograph  lessons 
and  drill  exercises  possessed  by  the  school  and  designed  for  the  systematic, 
thorough,  and  economical  giving  of  mastery  over  the  various  principles  of 
language  construction. 


A  CLASSIFIED  PICTURE  VOCABULARY  FOR  DEAF  CHILDREN— 
PART  I.  By  S.  Kutner,  Headmaster  of  the  Jews’  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Home,  London.  George  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet  St.,  London.  8vo.,  120 
pp.  1  shilling,  6  pence  (36c). 

The  author  describes  his  work  comprehensively  as  “a  selected  series  of 
typical  object  illustrations,  with  vocabularies  and  progressive  language  lessons 
and  reading  exercises.”  He  further  says :  “In  the.  Picture  Primer  I,  pre¬ 
ceding  this  book,  the  objects  illustrated  are  arranged  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  articulation.  Greatly  augmented  in  number, 
they  are  here  grouped  under  given  heads,  followed  by  a  series  of  lessons 

embodying  certain  language  forms  naturally  suggested  by  them,  and  serving, 
in  addition,  for  reading,  transcription,  or  memorizing.  For  the  purpose  of 
independent  evening  work  and  tests  in  class,  an  eliptical  exercise  is  given 
upon  each  reading  lesson.”  The  book  is  printed  and  bound  in  attractive 
style,  and  the  more  than  200  illustrations  are  particularly  well  executed  for 
showing  the  exact  and  unconfused  meaning  of  words.  The  book  will  we 
feel  sure  prove  a  useful  one  for  primary  language  work  in  our  schools  for 
the  deaf. 


LESSONS  IN  LIP-READING  FOR  SELF  INSTRUCTION;  REVISED 
EDITION.  Edward  B.  Nitchie.  8vo.  pp.  133.  $1.25;  postage  6c. 

Teachers’  Handbook  to  accompany  same,  pp.  28,  25c;  postage  ic.  Surdus 
Publishing  Co.,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

This  Revised  Edition  of  Mr.  Nitchie’s  book  is  really  a  complete  rewrit¬ 
ing,  with  considerable  enlargement  and  addition,  of  his  book  published  four 
years  ago.  The  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  book  are  noteworthy;  only 
the  skilled  teacher  and  one  of  considerable  experience  could  so  smooth 
the  paths  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  as  Mr.  Nitchie  has  done. 

A  great  deal  of  ground  is  covered,  beginning  with  the  first  theoretical 
presentation  of  the  sounds  and  movements,  with  varied  material  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  practice,  on  through  very  complete  advance  exercises.  There 
are  drills  for  both  vowels  and  consonants,  colloquial  sentences,  many  stock 
forms  and  phrases,  exercises  for  homophenous  words,  etc.  Stories  are  used 
from  the  first  and  in  original  ways,  which  both  provide  excellent  practice 
and  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

The  Teachers’  Handbook  is  designed  to  give  to  teachers  suggestion  and 
advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  using  the  material  in  the  text-book.  They 
are  the  practical  suggestions  of  a  teacher  who  knows  the  psychology  of  his 
pupils.  This  book  is  also  noteworthy  for  the  bibliography  of  books  on  lip- 
reading  which  it  contains.  English,  French  and  German,  as  well  as  Ameri¬ 
can  books,  are  included. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  CHEFOO  SCHOOL. 

181  East  71ST  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

December  15,  1909. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Booth,  Editor  “The  Association  Review,” 

Volta  Bureau,  1601  35th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Booth :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
through  the  pages  of  the  Review  the  following  gifts  from  schools 
and  churches  for  the  deaf  and  their  friends  in  this  country  for  our 


work  in  China : 

The  Teachers’  Association,  Mt.  Airy  School .  $25.00 

Mr.  T.  De  Witt  Cuyler,  a  director  of  the  Mt.  Airy  School .  25.00 

*  The  Tulpohocken  Society,  per  Miss  Harvey,  Mt.  Airy  School .  50.00 

Collected  by  Miss  Harvey,  teacher,  Mt.  Airy  School .  23.50 

Miss  M.  Biddle,  Ladies’  Committee,  Mt.  Airy  School .  20.00 

Collected  by  Miss  S.  E.  Bliss  from  teachers  and  pupils,  Mt.  Airy 

School  .  44.28 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  per  Miss  Gawith .  100.00 

“The  Silent  Workers,”  Rochester  School,  N.  Y .  52.00 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky .  40.00 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Winnipeg,  per  Miss  Morse .  n.oo 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathe,  Kan .  13-35 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  per  G.  Schacht .  4.20 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood  Park,  per  Miss  Yendes .  28.20 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Trenton,  N.  J .  32.00 

Graduates  of  the  Clarke  Training  School,  per  Miss  E.  Jones  (for 

native  teacher’s  salary) . 40.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Watt,  Toronto,  Canada  (deaf) .  8.00 

Miss  M.  P.  Whitman,  teacher,  Mt.  Airy  School .  5.00 

Teachers’  Association,  Mt.  Airy  School .  15.00 

Sold  Chinese  Primers . : .  6.00 

Mr.  Manning,  teacher,  Mt.  Airy  School .  5. 00 

The  Deaf  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  vicinity,  per  Rev.  Philip  J.  Hasenstale, 

M.  E.  Church  for  the  Deaf — 

“Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  Memorial  Scholarships” .  $50.00 

For  Endowment  Fund,  or  General  Expenses .  50.00 

-  100.00 


This  is  not  a  complete  list,  as  I  have  not  all  the  data  with  me. 
I  will  make  it  up  later  for  the  whole  year  of  1909. 

The  gift  marked  with  a  star  is  for  the  endowment  fund.  Most 
of  these  gifts  are  promised  yearly,  which  is  a  great  satisfaction. 

The  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  promises  to  the  amount 
of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  ($14,000)  have  been  received  for  the 
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endowment  fund.  The  full  sum  required  is  sixty  thousand  dollars 
($60,000) . 

With  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  shown  their  interest  in  this 
practical  way  in  the  pioneer  work  for  the  deaf  in  China, 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

Annetta  T.  Mills. 


NoTLS:  Any  one  wishing  to  know  more  about  the  work  may 
write  to  Mrs.  Mills  at  181  East  71st  Street,  New  York  City,  which 
will  be  her  address  until  May  1st. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Booth  has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  for¬ 
ward  gifts.  A.  T.  M. 


MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

THE  DEAF. 

The  local  committee  of  the  World’s  Congress  of  the  Deaf,; Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  1910,  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  oral  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  America  or  abroad,  to  attend 
the  Congress,  to  be  spectators  of  its  deliberations  and  participants  in 
its  social  pleasures  and  recreations. 

If  you  are  planning  a  jaunt  next  summer,  make  the  objective 
point  Colorado  Springs  and  time  the  trip  so  as  to  take  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  All  will  be  cordially  welcome. 

The  exact  date  of  the  Congress  will  shortly  be  announced. 

Circulars  and  other  literature  describing  the  Pike’s  Peak  region 
will  be  cheerfully  sent  on  request,  and  hotel  or  boarding-house  reser¬ 
vation  made  if  desired. 

The  Local  Committee, 

George)  Wm.  VediTz,  Chairman , 

414  N.  Custer  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Wanted — A  position  as  a  traveling  companion  to  a  deaf  person, 
by  a  former  teacher  of  the  deaf.  Address  the  Editor  of  the  Review. 


Wanted — By  an  experienced  man  amongst  the  deaf,  a  position 
as  carpenter  and  instructor,  Swedish  and  Russian  systems.  Address, 
X,  care  of  Association  Review,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Tongue  manipulators,  used  by  articulation  teachers,  for  sale. 
Price,  40  cents  each.  Address  the  General  Secretary. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  NOW  AN 

ORAL  SCHOOL. 

It  was  a  notable  statement  and  a  most  significant  one,  made  at 
the  Chicago  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  by  Dr. 
Crouter,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  was  henceforth  to  be  conducted 
as  an  Oral  school.  The  history  of  the  school  in  more  recent  years 
has  pointed  in  the  direction  of  this  outcome,  and  progress  made  has 
been  ever  steadily  toward  it;  nevertheless,  the  actual  announcement 
that  the  goal  had  been  reached  came  as  a  surprise  even  to  those  who 
had  been  watching  the  movement  closely  and  with  sympathetic 
interest  throughout  its  course. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  review  the  stages  in  the  progression  up 
to  its  happy  conclusion,  all  the  happier  in  that  it  means  so  much  to 
the  deaf  children  who,  as  a  result  of  it,  are  the  more  surely  to  come 
into  their  rightful  heritage,  the  broadest  education,  and  the  most 
practical,  that  under  controllable  conditions  it  is  possible  to  give 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  school  has  been  in  these  years  the 
scene  of  a  complete  revolution  in  its  system  of  instruction,  a  manual 
school  in  the  beginning,  with  its  traditions,  its  spirit,  and  its  practice 
manual  throughout,  and  prejudicial  to  speech-teaching  all  but  to  the 
point  of  intolerance,  abandoning  those  traditions  and  changing  no 
less  completely  its  spirit  and  practice,  until  now  the  thing  once  re¬ 
jected  is  become  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner,  with  the  school  oral  in 
every  department  and  feature  of  its  work. 

The  declaration  that  “every  deaf  child  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  to  speak”  has  simply  been  accepted  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Mt.  Airy  school  in  good  faith,  and  it  has  but  carried  the 
declaration  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  positive,  consistent  action. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  change  effected  in  the  methods  of  the 
school  as  a  revolution,  whereas  it  has  been,  more  properly  speaking, 
an  evolution,  inasmuch  as  it  has  covered  in  its  course  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  experimenting  and  study,  involving  the  most  exhaustive 
trying  out  in  that  period  of  every  known  method,  including  every 
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type  of  combination  of  methods.  We  may  be  assured  that  the  out¬ 
come  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest — the  survival  over  all 
others  of  that  method  that  in  very  truth,  in  the  judgment  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  experts,  does  the  most  and  the  best  for  deaf  children  in 
equipping  them  for  successful  and  happy  lives  in  the  world  of  the 
normally  endowed. 

There  can  be  but  one  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  sin¬ 
cerely  at  heart  the  highest  welfare  of  deaf  children,  and  that  one  of 
rejoicing  that  the  great  Mt.  Airy  school  has  been  brought  to  that 
state  of  advancement  where  it  is  able  to  give  to  every  pupil  under  its 
charge  a  fair  opportunity,  and  a  full  one,  to  learn  to  speak,  at  the 
same  time  giving  to  him  the  best  and  broadest  education  that  he  is 
capable  of  receiving — which  last  is  the  great  test,  as  it  must  be  the 
final  justification,  of  the  method  used. 

History  will  place  its  own  estimate  upon  this  transformation 
from  a  manual  to  an  oral  school  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and 
upon  its  effect  on  the  work  at  large  as  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  oral  method,  when  properly  conditioned  and  ap¬ 
plied,  for  the  education  of  deaf  children  of  all  grades  of  capacity ;  but 
it  does  not  take  great  powers  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  it  will  record 
it  as  marking  a  distinct  epoch,  and  as  inaugurating  an  advancement 
in  our  work  of  deaf  education  such  as  it  has  never  before  experi¬ 
enced,  with  the  final  outcome  the  universal  recognition  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  efficiency  of  the  oral  method,  and  the  consequently  universal 
application  of  it  to  the  giving  to  every  deaf  child  taught  a  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak  and  to  gain  the  education  that 
is  rightfully  his,  through  speech. 


A  recent  visitor  to  the  Volta  Bureau  was  Miss  Mabel  Ellery 
Adams,  of  the  staff  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston.  Miss 
Adams  has  been  making  a  tour  for  observation  and  study  of  schools 
for  the  deaf,  extending  as  far  west  as  Wisconsin.  She  visited  en 
route  both  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of 
their  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Miss  Adams  in  this 
tour  is  utilizing  her  year  of  furlough  at  half  pay,  granted  by  the  city 
of  Boston  to  its  public  school  teachers  at  the  end  of  every  eight 
years  of  service,  with  the  understanding  that  a  portion  of  the  time 
shall  be  devoted  to  travel  and  professional  study.  We  may  hope 
later  for  something  from  Miss  Adams  in  the  way  of  a  published 
report  upon  her  observations. 
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A  SPLENDID  BEQUEST. 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Northampton  is  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gardiner 
Greene  Hubbard.  It  is  provided  in  the  bequest  that  the  money  shall 
be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  building  at  the  school  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  who  was  a  life-long  friend  of  the  school  and  a  member 
of  its  board  of  directors,  being  for  many  years  president  of  the 
board.  There  will  be  universal  gratification  throughout  the  work  of 
deaf  education  because  of  this  gift,  as  being  one  that  will  enable 
Clarke  School,  already  doing  a  magnificent  work,  to  enlarge  that 
work  and  to  conduct  it  under  more  advantageous  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  deep  and  life-long  interest  taken  in  the  work  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf  by  oral  methods  by  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  and  of  the  important  part  that  they  together  played  in  the 
promotion  of  that  work  along  wise  and  effective  lines,  this  memorial 
seems  the  more  fitting  as  a  perpetual  expression  of  their  spirit  and  as 
a  continuous  beneficence  to  deaf  children  hereafter  to  receive  their 
education  at  Clarke  School. 


NEW  SCPIOOLS. 

It  is  reported  that  a  school  for  the  colored  deaf  of  Oklahoma 
has  been  established  at  Taft.  The  superintendent  is  Mr.  Russell. 
The  school  starts  with  one  teacher  and  an  attendance  of  eleven 
pupils. 

Announcement  is  received  of  the  opening  of  an  “Aural  and  Oral 
School  for  Deafness  and  Defective  Speech,”  at  Macon,  Georgia, 
under  the  direction  of  Maury  M.  Stapler,  M.  D.,  with  Miss  Lydia 
M.  Cooke,  an  experienced  instructor  of  the  deaf,  as  teacher.  The 
announcement  further  states :  “Deaf  pupils  selected  with  a  view  to 
developing  rudimentary  hearing.  Treatment  daily.  The  very  young 
preferred.” 

A  new  day  school  for  the  deaf  is  being  conducted  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  formerly  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  School,  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Florence  Metcalf  is  an  as¬ 
sistant  teacher  in  the  school. 


In  answer  to  inquiries  made  we  would  say  that  it  is  hoped  to 
have  the  new  edition  of  “The  Raindrop"  ready  for  distribution  to 
the  subscribers  early  in  the  coming  year. 
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DEPOSITS  A  COMPLETE  SET  OF  REPORTS  IN  THE 

VOLTA  BUREAU. 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruver,  principal  of  the 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  school,  explains  itself.  It  contains  a  request  which  the 
Volta  Bureau  is  very  glad  to  comply  with,  and  it  would  be  equally 
glad  to  serve  other  schools  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  way : 

My  dear  Mr.  Booth:  I  am  sending  you  by  prepaid  express  a 
complete  set  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  institution  to  be  placed  on 
file  in  the  Bureau.  We  have  only  one  other  complete  set,  and  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  placed  in  a  safe  place  so  that  we  would  have  a 
means  of  reference  in  case  of  an  accident  here. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  A.  Gruvdr,  Principal. 


A  DESERVED  PROMOTION. 

It  will  gratify  the  many  friends,  made  by  Mr.  Anders  Hansen 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  this  country  some  four  years  ago, 
to  know  that  he  has  been  recently  elevated  to  the  position  of  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Nyborg,  Denmark,  where 
he  has  been  many  years  a  teacher  and  latterly  assistant  principal. 
Mr.  Hansen  takes  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  G.  Eorchhammer  upon 
his  taking  of  the  principalship  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
at  Frederica,  Denmark,  to  which  he  was  recently  appointed. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Boland,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Romney, 
West  Virginia,  school,  died  in  Washington  on  November  6.  Mr. 
Boland  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  also  of 
Gallaudet  College. 

Mr.  Theo.  A.  Iviesel,  formerly  and  for  many  years  an  instructor 
in  the  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  died  on  November  16. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  of  Gallaudet 
College. 


The  thanks  of  the  Volta  Bureau  are  extended  to  the  editors  of 
the  Mt.  Airy  World  for  a  bound  volume  of  the  last  year’s  numbers 
of  the  publication. 
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OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

[Under  the  above  heading  we  expect  hereafter  to  present  excerpts  from 
letters,  and  in  cases  full  letters,  that  come  to  us  in  the  way  of  correspondence, 
and  that  relate  to  matters  of  general  interest  to  our  members.  It  will  be  the 
rule  to  make  these  letters  or  excerpts  impersonal,  unless  in  any  case  per¬ 
mission  to  print  may  include  permission  to  use  the  name  or  initials  of  the 
writer. — Editor  Review.] 


[From  a  teacher.] 

“I  have  been  on  the  point  of  writing  you  several  times  on  the  subject  of 
Oral  work,  but  each  time  decided  to  leave  my  thoughts  unrecorded;  you 
know,  as  well  as  I,  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  in  a  combined  school.  Harris 
Taylor  has  said  all  that  the  rest  of  us  have  been  ‘bursting’  to  say,  so  no  one 
can  be  in  ignorance  as  to  the  true  state  of  things ;  and  Dr.  Crouter  has  pointed 
the  way  out  of  our  difficulties  in  terms  too  emphatic  to  be  misunderstood. 
Convert  the  Superintendents,  and  all  will  be  smooth  sailing.  The  teachers 
will  follow  if  the  Superintendent  leads.  I  have  read  the  Association  Review 
from  cover  to  cover  and  enjoyed  it  all.  That  better  times  are  in  sight  I  feel 
sure.  Get  some  of  our  leading  Superintendents  to  come  east  and  stay  long 
enough  to  satisfy  themselves  that  Oral  work  is  ‘It.’  ” 


[From  a  principal.] 

“Why  has  not  the  Review  made  some  vigorous  and  extended  comment 
upon  the  fact  that  the  great  Pennsylvania  Institution  is  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  without  a  manual  class?  [See  editorial  elsewhere.] 
This  seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  significant  fact  ever  accomplished  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Oral  education  of  the  deaf.  What  Dr.  Crouter  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  have  done,  other  men  and  other  states  can  do  and 
should  be  ashamed  not  to  do.  It  has  been  a  sane,  practical  demonstration  of 
the  entire  feasibility  of  educating  all  deaf  children  as  well  by  the  Oral  as 
by  the  Manual  (or  so-called  ‘combined’)  method.  It  seems  to  me  the  Review 
and  the  Mt.  Airy  World,  and  in  fact  the  ‘secular’  (sic)  press  too,  should  pro¬ 
claim  this  fact  and  lay  great  stress  upon  it.” 


[The  following  letter  from  a  mother,  is  in  reply  to  one  from  the  Editor 
relating  to  a  suggested  movement  looking  to  a  broad  plan  for  enlightening 
parents  of  young  deaf  children  upon  the  possibility  of  their  education,  and 
directing  them  where  full  information  relating  to  schools  and  methods  can 
be  obtained,  as  well  as  furnishing  literature  that  will  give  instructions  for 
early  home  teaching. — Editor  Review.] 

Dear  Mr.  Booth:  I  have  delayed  my  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  26th 
in  order  to  obtain  information  that  would  enable  me  to  answer  your  question 
more  fully. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  assist  in  any  movement  that  tends  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  parents  of  deaf  children,  for  I  realize  keenly  the 
blunders  we  have  made  through  ignorance,  and  the  worse  ones  from  which 
we  were  saved  by  timely  advice,  in  dealing  with  our  own  little  daughter. 
To  me  it  seems  very  important  that  the  parents  of  afflicted  children  should 
know  where  to  turn  for  direction  and  should  receive  it  when  they  ask. 

The  idea  of  advertising  the  work  of  the  Volta  Bureau  seems  one  very 
practical  means  to  the  desired  end.  For  that  purpose  I  would  suggest  as 
particularly  suitable  the  following  magazines  :  .  .  .  These  are  magazines 
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which  reach  the  masses  of  the  people  and  are  broad  and  humane  in  their 
character.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  furnish  you  the  names  of  their  publishers  : 
any  news-dealer  can  do  so,  however.  Doubtless  a  number  of  others  will 
occur  to  you. 

A  plan  which  I  discussed  with  Miss  Yale  and  which  I  think  met  with 
her  approval  was  that  of  having  popular  articles  published  in  magazines  of 
this  sort,  with  the  idea  of  doing  for  the  deaf  some  such  work  as  Helen  Keller 
is  doing  for  the  blind.  Such  articles  are  read  and  discussed  in  homes  all 
over  the  country. 

A  relation  of  the  possibilities  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  seems  a  tale 
of  miracles  to  the  uninitiated,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  hope  and  help 
diffused  by  such  means  would  result  in  wonderful  betterment  in  the  condition 
of  many  deaf  children. 

Advertisements,  if  not  articles,  in  the  medical  journals  might  prove  of  in¬ 
estimable  benefit,  for  the  family  physician  and  then  the  specialist  are  usually 
the  earliest  advisers  of  the  parents  of  deaf  children. 

Also,  through  educational  papers  it  might  be  wise  to  inform  teachers  and 
superintendents  as  to  the  needs  of  the  partially  deaf  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  simple  and  easily  applied  knowledge  is  possessed  so 
exclusively  by  a  profession  as  is  this  in  regard  to  the  early  treatment  of  the 
deaf.  A  young  mother,  inexperienced,  and  called  upon  to  face  such  a 
calamity  in  her  famiR  knows  not  where  to  turn  for  help,  nor  even  whether 
there  is  help. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  inquiries  in  regard  to  my  work  with  Margaret. 
She  has  a  hearing  sister,  two  years  younger  than  herself.  The  two  children 
and  I  spend  five  hours  a  day  in  the  schoolroom,  Grace  learning  to  read  by 
the  “Northampton  Charts”  and  doing  much  work  with  her  sister.  Margaret 
is  an  excellent  lip-reader  and  consequently  learns  a  great  deal  that  is  not 
on  the  program.  She  asks  me  a  dozen  times  a  day,  “What  is  that?”  “What 
did  —  say?”  “Where  did  — -  go?”  “What  does  —  want?”  “Why  did 
—  do  that?”  and  at  present  my  head  whirls  with  the  effort  to  clinch  in 
school  the  thousand  and  one  things  she  gathers  outside.  I  foresee  that  her 
collection  of  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives  will  be  a  most  unconventional  one 
when  our  year’s  work  ends. 

I  do  not  feel  that  my  experience  is  valuable  enough  to  warrant  my  under¬ 
taking  an  article  on  the  subject.  I  am  doing  what  necessity,  not  genius, 
dictates  and  simply  blundering  along  the  path  to  an  ideal.  I  shall  await 
with  interest  the  articles  to  be  published  in  the  Review  and  expect  to  get  much 
help  from  them. 

If  I  may  so  trespass  on  your  time,  I  shall  appreciate  any  suggestions  you 
can  make  as  to  the  character  of  notes  that  should  be  kept  in  such  work  as 
I  am  doing.  My  experience  is  not  wide  enough  to  enable  me  to  see  clearly 
what  points  may  be  valuable  in  the  future. 

With  apologies  for  writing  so  at  length,  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  efforts  in  this  new  line. 

Lucile  M.  Moore. 


[From  a  principal.] 

“Mr.  Edward  Center  Groesbeck,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.,  at  the  commencement  of  Williams’  Col¬ 
lege,  his  alma  mater,  last  June.  Mr.  Groesbeck  is  with  Prof.  Howe,  of 
Columbia  University,  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  since  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  Boston  School  of  Technology  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Groes¬ 
beck  is  now  about  twenty-six  years  old,  and  has  been  totally  deaf  since  early 
infancy.”  M.  M. 
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Ayres,  Amelia  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
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1  The  list  includes  all  members  who  have  paid  the  annual  dues  for  the 
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Barry,  Katherine  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Bateman,  George,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Bateman,  Julia  R.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Beaman,  Susan  M.,  9772  Howard  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham  t§  II,  1331  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Bell,  Alexander  Melville||*. 

Bell,  Charles  J.,  1327  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Eliza  GracelJ*. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Harriet  G.§  11,  497  Esquimaux  Road,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Bell,  Martha  C.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Bennett,  Josephine,  817  Nichols  Street,  Fulton,  Missouri. 

Benson,  Harriet  S. II* 

Berry,  Louise,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Betson,  Anna,  2438  Pratt  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Bierbower,  Fannie,  School  for  the  Deaf,  2380  E.  55th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bigelow,  Mary  F.,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bishop,  Etta  W.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  904  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Blair,  Cora  L.,  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Blake,  Dr.  Clarence  J.H,  2226  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Blattner,  J.  W.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Austin,  Texas. 

Bliss,  Mrs.  J.  Gordon,  8th  St.  and  Garfield  Ave.,  Price  Hall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Bliss,  Susan  E.t,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Blomgrem,  Theo.,  1456  Summerdale  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Blondin,  Elizabeth  L.,  272  Seldon  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Blum,  Albert,  35  E.  69th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Bolvn,  Mrs.  M.  I.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Booth,  Frank  W.||,  1525  35th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Booth,  Mrs.  Frank  W.,  1525  35th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bowles,  Betty  L.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 

Bowles,  W.  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Staunton,  Va. 

Bowman,  Blanche,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Breckinridge,  Mary  S.,8  the  Navarre,  Gilbert  and  Yale  Aves.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Brehm,  F.  Elizabeth,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brill,  Tobias,  School  for  the  Deaf,  904  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Broadbent,  Mary  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Brock,  Frances  I.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Brooks,  Louise  W.,  Brush  Hill  Road,  Readville,  Mass. 

Brown,  Candace  J.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Brown,  Gertrude,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton,  Missouri. 

Brown,  Mary  B.  C..  2218  Union  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Bruce,  Lula  May,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Bruhn,  Martha  E.,  100  Paul  Gore  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bryarly,  Kate  L-,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 

Buell,  Edith  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf.  904  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Bumgardner,  Nellie,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Staunton,  Va. 

Burch,  Mary  Allison,  School  for  the  Deaf.  Staunton,  Va. 

Burchard,  Prudence  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sta.  M.,  New  York  City. 

Burke,  Amy  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burt.  W.  N.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood  Park,  Penna. 
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Burton,  Grace,  School  for  the  Deaf,  2380  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Byrns,  Margaret,  901  W.  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Calahan,  Harriet  L-,  215  Cumberland  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Caldwell,  Eleanor,  Danville,  Ky. 

Caldwell,  Wm.  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Caiman,  Henry  L-,  42  E.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Camp,  Hope,  26  Clinton  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Camp,  Pauline  B.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  A.  M.|]* 

Capps,  Dr.  E.  D.,  514  Taylor  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Carter,  Florence  E.,  Bethel,  Maine. 

Carter,  Frances  F.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Carter,  Mary  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood  Park,  Penna. 

Carter,  Maud,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Carver,  Leora,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cary,  C.  P.,  State  Superintendent,  Madison,  Wis. 

Cason,  Mary  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Staunton,  Va. 

Chapin,  Alma  L.,  1930  Girard  Ave.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Choate,  Dr.  Rufus,  1401  33d  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Christie,  Nellie,  729  Central  Ave.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Christman,  Mrs.  Stella,  Sellersville,  Penna. 

Clark,  Eliza  E.,  93  Woburn  St.,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Clark,  Florida  H.,  Cornwall-on-the-PIudson,  New  York. 

Clarke,  Edward  P.,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Clarke,  Elizabeth  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Cobb,  Jennie  E.,  814  Franklin  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ' 

Coburn,  Alice  T.,  112  Main  St.,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Coles,  Mary||,  21  n  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Collingnon,  V.,  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  254  rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris. 
Condon,  Annie  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Congdon,  H.  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Connery,  Julia,  School  for  the  Deaf,  904  Eexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
Connor,  W.  O.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Cooke,  Lydia  M.,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Cory,  Anetta,  3739  Langley  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cosgrove,  Margaret,  409  S.  May  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cotton,  Minnie  Lee,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Coward,  Gilson,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Oxford  St.,  Liverpool,  Eng. 

Cram,  Fannie  A.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Crane,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  2559  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Crawford,  Ella  E.  J.,  804  Stockton  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Cressweller,  Ellen,  Beech  Lodge  School  for  Deaf,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
Critton,  Anna  Schaffer,  11  E.  Dayton  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  . 

Crouter,  A.  L.  E.fll,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Crouter,  Mrs.  A.  L.  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Cruser,  Frances  L-,  84  Church  St.,  Montrose,  Penna. 

Cullen,  Barbara  C.,  27001  Fannin  St.,  Houston,  Texas. 

Cullen,  Estella  F.,  225  E.  23d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Enoch  H.t,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sta.  M.,  New  York  City. 
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Currier,  Mrs.  Enoch  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sta.  M.,  New  York  City. 

Curry,  S.  S.,  School  of  Expression,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curtiss,  Louise  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Cuthbertson,  Ethel,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Dafoe,  Mrs.  Mattie  G.,  Tecumseh,  Nebraska. 

Daggett,  H.  C.,  176  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dahn,  Grace,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary’s  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dana,  Chas.  E.,  2013  De  Lancey  Place,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Daniels,  O.  G.,  1285  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Davidson,  S.  G.,  105  East  Durham  St.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Davidson,  Mrs.  S.  G.,  105  E.  Durham  St.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Davis,  Daisy,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Dawes,  Rachel  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dakota. 

De  Koker,  Esther,  403  W.  112th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

De  Land,  Fred,  Box  62,  R.  F.  D.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

De  Motte,  Amelia,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Denison,  Charlotte  E.,  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Desai,  Lallubhai  Pranshankar,  Golvad,  Khadia,  Amedabad,  Bombay,  India. 
D’Estrella,  T.  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dewar,  Frances,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Directorre  del  Instituto  Gualandi  per  Sordomuti,  15 1  via  dei  Gracchi,  Rome. 
Direzione,  del  R.  Instituto  Pendola,  Siena,  Italy. 

Dixon,  M.  Lena,  Moscow,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Penna. 

Doane,  Letitia  L.,  1844  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dobyns,  J.  R.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Doneghy,  Susan  N.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Donoghue,  Elizabeth  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  225  E.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Dorsey,  Alice  A.,  116  E.  Third  St.,  Maysville,  Kentucky. 

Douglass,  Anna  L.,  1  Mt.  Morris  Park  W.,  New  York  City. 

Douredoure,  B.  L.||,  103  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Driggs,  Frank  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Dugane,  Mary,  5  Cooke  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dumon,  Lucy  M.,  172  Chene  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dunbar,  Evelina,  212  Prospect  St.,  Staunton,  Va. 

Duncan,  Mary,  346  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dunham,  Mrs.  Pearl  H.,  1623  W.  Noble  Ave.,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Dunlap,  S.  Cornelia,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Dunn,  Annie,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Dutch,  Mary  A.,  2623  Parker  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dwyer,  Miss  B.  E.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary’s  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dwyer,  Loretta  T.,  946  College  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

Easterby,  Jessie,  4  Charlotte  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Eckert,  Alice  C.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Washington  Heights,  New  York  City. 
Eddy,  S.  M.,  Cayuga  Co.  Savings  Bank,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Eggers,  Mrs.  Cornelia  D.,  512  N.  Normal  Parkway,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ely,  Chas.  W.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 

Ely,  Grace  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 

Emerson,  Grace  M.,  98  N.  Pine  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Enko,  P.,  Imperial  Inst,  for  Deaf,  Garochowaji,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
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Ermoloff,  J.,  N.  Y.  Society  Library,  109  University  Place,  Nwe  York  City. 
Euritt,  Mrs.  G.  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Staunton,  Va. 

Evans,  Rowland,  225  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Everhard,  Bessie  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Racine,  Wis. 

Fairchild,  David,  1331  Conn.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmer,  Orpha,  Lyndon  Center,  Vt. 

Farrar,  A.,  care  of  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  Albion  St.,  Leeds,  England, 
hay,  E.  A.,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fay,  Elizabethf,  6  Atwood  St,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fay,  G.  O.,  6  Atwood  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fearson,  James,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Fechheimer,  A.  Lincoln,  2359  Park  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fechheimer,  Edwin  S.,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

Fechheimer,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  3243  Delaware  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fechheimer,  L.  S.||* 

Fechheimer,  Mrs.  L.  S.||,  2359  Park  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fehmers,  A.  F.,  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 

Ferguson,  Frances  F.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Ferreri,  Guilo,  del  R.  Inst.  Nazionale  pei  Sordomuti,  Via  S.  Vincenza  7, 
Milano,  Italy. 

Finlay,  Clara  L-,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Firth,  Emma  M.,  1464  Ninth  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Fish,  Kate  Pl.t,  Oral  School  for  Deaf,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Fisk,  Pauline,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Fitts,  Mrs.  Clarke  C.,  15  Oak  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Fjortoft,  I.  A.,  Skole  for  dove,  Vibesgade  7,  Christiania,  Norway. 

Foley,  Julia  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Fonner,  Mary  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Forbes,  Cora  B.,  314  W.  91st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Forchhammer,  G.,  Konegliche  Taubstummen-Institut,  Frederica,  Denmark. 
Forrester,  T.  C.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Parkville,  Md. 

Foster,  Rachel  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

Friedman,  Mrs.  M.,  657  Van  Buren  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fuller,  Priscilla  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Fuller,  Sarah||,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gallaudet,  E.  M.,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gamble,  Matie  B.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Garrett,  Mary  S.,  School  for  Deaf  Children,  Bala,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Gawith,  Frances  W.t,  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Gebhardt,  Emma  W.,  87  18th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gielow,  Wm.,  Evangelical  Luthern  Deaf  Mute  Inst.,  N.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gillett,  Charles  P.,  1225  W.  College  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Gilpin,  George,  care  of  Starr  &  Co.,  400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Gipson,  Corrine  Clair,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Glenn,  Frances  L.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Godwin,  Arthur  J.,  8232  Norwood  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Gompertz,  Anita,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Goodspeed,  Esther,  534  W.  187th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Goodwin,  E.  McK.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
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Gordon,  Clara  Louise,  614  Taylor  St,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Gordon,  Mrs.  John  R.,  Portland,  Connecticut. 

Gordon,  Mary  L.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Grant,  T.  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Gray,  W.  F.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Green,  Mildred,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Scranton,-  Penna. 

Greenslade,  Geo.  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Doncaster,  England. 

Gregory,  Seth  W.,  116  South  Sixth  St.,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Gregory,  Mrs.  Seth  W.,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Griffin,  Howard,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Griffin,  Mary  E.,  918  E.  Boulder  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Grimm,  M.  Agnest,  701  N.  7th  St.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Gruver,  Cora  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Gruver,  Rev.  C.  B.,  West  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Gruver,  E.  A.||,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Gruver,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Gruver,  Minnie  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Hall,  Elizabeth,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hammond,  Almira,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Hammond,  Ethel wyn,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hamner,  Mrs.  John  C.,  1407  Harrison  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Hancock,  E.  Frances,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 

Hansen,  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Nyborg,  Denmark. 

Harmon,  Augusta  W.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Harris,  Dr.  J.  Andrews,  St.  Paul’s  Rectory,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Harvey,  Annie,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Haupt,  Hermine  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Havstad,  Lars  A.,  Staatsrevisionen,  Kristiania,  Norway. 

Haycock,  Geo.  Sibley,  Training  College,  11  Fitzroy  Sqr.,  London,  W.  England. 
Haynes,  Carrie,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Hazard,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  P.  O.  Box  2,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Heath,  Marcia,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hedley,  Mrs.  Cora  B.,  Bettswood,  Norristown,  Penna. 

Heiser,  Evelyn,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hendershot,  Lina,  School  for  the  Deaf,  520  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Henne,  Ezra  S.,  407  W.  College  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Herman,  Kate  S.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

Herold,  Otto,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Hewitt,  Edith  H.,  Training  College  for  Teachers  of  Deaf,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing, 
London,  England. 

Herzog,  Paul  M.,  27  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hill,  Martha,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hill,  Rev.  S.  C.,  224  Gowen  Ave.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Hill,  W.  S.,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Hilliard,  Ethel  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Hilton,  Horace  G.,  6  Arklow  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hobart,  Almira  I.f,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hobart,  Elsa  L.,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hobart,  Kate  F.,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Hoffman,  E.  Jane,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Hoge,  Leslie,  223  S.  Cherry  St.,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

Holt,  Martin  H.,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  C. 

Howard,  Belle,  671  Church  St.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Howe,  Henry  S.,  Essex  St.,  Longwood,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Hubbard,  Charles  E.,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hubbard,  Gardiner  G.||* 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.||* 

Hubbard,  Samuel,  98  Montecito  Ave.,  Cor.  Lee  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Hubbert,  Helen  B.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Hull,  Mrs.  E.  V.  R.,  26  Maple  Ave.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Humbert,  Mrs.  Dora  D.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Gary,  So.  Dakota. 

Humphreys,  Evelyn,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hunter,  Pattie,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Huntington,  Elizabeth  Ray,  Trinity  Rectory,  Niles,  Mich. 

Hurley,  Margaret,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Hutchinson,  Em'len,  308  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Isawa,  S.,  50  Dairokuten  cho,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Jacques,  Olive  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn. 

James,  Helen  P.,  hi  N.  Sumner  Ave.,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Jayne,  Henry  La  Barre,  505  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Jelks,  Mrs.  E.  W.,'480  Prospect  Ave.,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

Jenkins,  Weston,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Jennings,  Mrs.  Richard  W.,  73  Strathmore  Road,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Johnson,  J.  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Jennie  O.,  3118  Lake  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Johnson,  Mabel  E.,  245  Trowbridge  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Richard  O.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Inch 
Johnson,  Samuel,  Inst,  for  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Brighton,  Adelaide,  S. 
Australia. 

Johnston,  Effie,  3946  Drexel  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jones,  Benj.  P.,  Education  Dept.,  15  Denmark  Ave.,  Wimbledon,  London,  Eng. 
Jones,  Eleanor,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Jones,  J.  W.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jones,  Mary  Davis,  181  N.  Lafayette  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jones,  Maud  E.,  Cranmer  Lodge,  Camberley,  Surrey,  England. 

Jones,  Mrs.  P.  R.,  13  Reesdale  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 

Jordon,  Ella  C.,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kann,  Frieda  G.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Taladega,  Ala. 

Kaufman,  B.,  52  Broad  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Keeler,  Mrs.  Rosa,  361  State  St.,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

Kelly,  Emma,  534  W.  187th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Kennedy,  Mildred,  Readville,  Mass. 

Kent,  Elizaf,  Old  Mission,  Mich. 

Kilpatrick,  Mary,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

King,  Mabel  M.,  537  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Kinnaird,  Angie  Cook,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Kinsley,  Grace  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Staunton,  Va. 
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Knauss,  Mabel,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Knox,  Emma,  631  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Kohlmoos,  Dr.  H.,  1155  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Kolp,  E.  R.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Kulpe,  Gabriel,  Murzinka  Schola  glucho-nemich,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Lackey,  Lilian  B.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Lagrange,  Nellie  C.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Larsen,  N.  K.,  R.  Inst,  for  the  Deaf,  Nyborg,  Denmark. 

La  Rue,  Ida,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

La  Rue,  Sallie  J.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Staunton,  Va. 

Lathouwers,  A.,  Inst,  voor  Doofstommen,  St.  Michels,  Gestel,  Holland. 
Lauritzen,  John,  534  Cavour  Avenue,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Lea,  Nina,  2000  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Leadbetter,  Florence  E.,  867  South  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

Lehman,  Arthur,  16  William  St.,  New  York  City.  * 

Leonard,  Anna  R.||,  5  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Leonard,  Bessie  N.,  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Leu,  Barbara,  1835  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Leverett,  Geo.  V.,  66  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lilienstein,  Mrs.  E.,  701  N.  Seventh  St.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Li'llard,  Sadie,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Litt,  J.  D.,  Glenside,  Penna. 

Loar,  Mary  J.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Loke,  C.,  Den  off.  skole  for  dove,  Trondhjem,  Norway. 

Long,  Margaret  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Love,  Dr.  James  Kerr,  Orlig,  Pollokshields,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Lowrey,  Frances,  112  Huntington  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lucas,  Frances,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Lyle,  Mary,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Lynch,  T.  D.,  816  Wallace  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Penna. 

Lyne,  Mary  McDowell,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Lyon,  Edmund  ||,  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  Edmund||,  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Macatee,  Roberta,  534  W.  187th  St.,  New  York  City. 

MacFarlane,  Etta,  316  Cherry  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Magennis,  Rev.  Thomas,  97  South  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Mallory,  Mabelle  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Manning,  A.  Clarence,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Marbut,  Musa,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Margulies,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  534  W.  187th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Marshall,  Mabel  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Martin,  Mary  L.,  901  W.  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Mauzy,  M.  Christina,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Maywood,  Margaret  P.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 

McBride,  Sara,  172  Yosemite  Ave.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

McClelland,  Frances,  520  Hope  St,  Providence,  R.  I. 

McClelland,  Mary,  Mercersburg,  Penna. 

McCowen,  Mar}’-  T.||,  512  N.  Normal  Parkway,  Chicago,  Ill. 

McDaniel,  Nettie,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
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McGrath,  Ellen  C.,  584  E.  167th  St.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

McGuigan,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  H.,  6018  Drexel  Road,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Mcllvaine,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
McKean,  Frances,  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

McKee,  M.  Van  A.,  5403  Jackson  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

McKinley,  Frances,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 
McLaughlin,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  6112  Epworth  Ave.,  Madisonville,  Ohio. 

McNall,  Helen  C.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

McNamar,  Lena  B.,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Medcraft,  Mollie,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Milligan,  L.  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Mills,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cheefoo,  China. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  432  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Moeller,  Rev.  F.  A.,  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Moldrem,  A.  O.  B.,  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Monaci,  Prof.  Dott.  D.  Silvio,  dell  R.  Inst,  de  Sordomuti,  Genova,  Italy, 
Monro,  Mrs.  S.  A.  J.,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Montgomery,  A.  R.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Montgomery,  Clara,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Sidney  M.,  3  Rhode  Ave.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Colin  D.,  Milton,  Plochelaga,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Morgenthau,  Dr.  George,  34  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Morrill,  Anna  L.,  Falkland,  N.  C. 

Morris,  Mabel  M.,  Glen  Ridge,  Box  133,  New  Jersey. 

Moses,  Thos.  L-,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mueller,  Martin,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Munro,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  1114  Center  St.,  Pittsburg,  Penna. 

Murphy,  J.  W.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Myer,  Ruth  G.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Newcomer,  Waldo,  105  W.  Monument  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Newlee,  Clara  E.,  512  N.  Normal  Parkway,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nitchie,  Edward  B.,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Nordin,  F.,  Dofstumskola,  Wenersburg,  Sweden. 

Norris,  Susan  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
North,  R.  PI.,  7301  Boyer  St.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Noyes,  Marion  L.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

O’Donnell,  F.  H.  E.,  2728  Hillegas  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Olin,  Caroline  L.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadephia,  Penna. 
Osborn,  Virginia  A.f,  School  for  the  Deaf,  719  W.  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Oh 
Osserman,  Simon  E.,  30  Broad  St.',  New  York  City. 

Ottershagen,  Elizabeth,  7621  Coles  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Owen,  Helen  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  904  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Owens,  Ethel,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Paddleford,  Mrs.  Lillian,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Page,  Delia  C.,  617  Niagara  Ave.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Page,  Mrs.  Thos.  Nelson||,  1759  R  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Palmer,  Susie  Parker,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  Mary  .H.,  181  Angell  St.,  Providence,  R.  T. 
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Peck,  Fayetta,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Peirce,  Mrs.  George,  care  of  Edw.  B.  Nitchie,  158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  221  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Perry,  Charles  Strong,  2636  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Pettapiece,  Laura  E.,  534  W.  187th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Pettibone,  Nora,  1  Mt.  Morris  Park  W.,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphus,  Galene,  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Pierce,  Virginia,  Saundersville,  Tenn. 

Place,  June  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Austin,  Texas. 

Plouer,  Alice  May,  868  N.  Church  St.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Plumbe,  Jennie  E.,  205  S.  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pollard,  Nannie  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Porter,  Alice  M.,  Pierce  Building,  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Potter,  Adelia  F.,  444  Quincy  Ave.,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Pray,  Sophie  A.,  480  E.  179th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Proctor,  Margaret  N.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Purtell,  Mary  J.f,  St.  Joseph’s  Inst.,  113  Buffalo  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Putnam,  George  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Quinn,  Josephine  F.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Rao,  T.  Venkata,  Headmaster,  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Mysere,  India. 
Ray,  John  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rea,  Myrtle,  323  W.  63d  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Read,  Elmer  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood  Park,  Penna. 

Read,  Frank,  Jr.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Read,  Nancy  B.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Reckweg,  J.  C.,  643  High  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Reed,  Katherine  F.,  169  28th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Frank  A.,  387  Hubbard  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Regan,  Margaret  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  225  E.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Reilly,  Helen  M.,  127  Archer  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Reinhardt,  Anna  C.,  Home  for  Deaf  Children,  Kensington,  Md. 

Rhoads,  Lillian  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Richards,  Anna  M.,  1010  Scranton  St.,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Richards,  Laura  de  L-t,  26  S.  Angell  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ries,  Mrs.  Clementine,  107  W.  I32d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Riggs,  K.  Theo.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Roberta,  Emma,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Robbins,  Miss  A.  E.,  3  Englewood  Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Robinson,  Warren,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Rodwell,  Thomas,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Roe,  Fred  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Friar  Gate,  Derby,  England. 

Roe,  Wm.  R.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Friar  Gate,  Derby,  England. 

Rogers,  Augustus,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Rogers,  Harriet  B.t,  North  Billerica,  Mass. 

Roorda,  P.,  Inst,  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Groningen,  Holland. 

Root,  Ettie  B.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Rosenfeld,  George,  58  New  St.,  New  York  City. 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  H.,  53  W.  89th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Rothert,  Henry  W.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
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Rummell,  John,  ioi  Hamilton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Russel,  Margaret,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Russell,  Arthur  L.,  7358  Rural  Lane,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Ryerson,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  4851  Drexel  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Salee,  Margaret  L-,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Sampson,  Ivanella  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Sanford,  Harriet  I.,  260  First  St.,  Manistee,  Mich. 

Secretary  Education  Department,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Schilling,  Alice  C.,  208  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Schara,  Josef,  Taubstummen-Schule,  XV,  Zinckgasse  12,  Vienna,  Austria. 
Schmitt,  Anna,  24th  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Langdon,  D.  C. 

Schoolfield,  Belle  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky. 

Schrock,  Nellie  J.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapois,  Ind. 

Schultz,  Florence  E.,  4  Napolean  St.,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

Schumacher,  Margaret,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sharp,  B.  Howard,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Caroline,  813  N.  Lincoln  St.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Shaw,  Mary  B.,  114  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Shelly,  Katherine  C.,  2  E.  Fordham  Road,  Bronx,  New  York  City^. 

Simpson,  Mary  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Bala,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Sims,  Louise,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Sister  Mary  A.  Burket,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary’s  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Austin,  Boston  School  for  Deaf,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Dositheus  Dwyert,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary’s  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sister  Marie  Rose,  Inst,  des  Sourdes  Muetes,  595  Rue  St.  Denis,  Montreal. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  School  for  the  Deaf,  1613  Lowrie  St.,  N.  S.  Pittsburg,  Pa 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  St.  Joseph’s  Inst.,  South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  A.  W.,  137  Water  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Smith,  Ethel  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Smith,  Jennie  C.,  1234  S.  River  St.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Smith,  M.  Ina,  Longfellow  School,  20th  and  E.  Thomas  Sts.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Smith,  Muriel  A.,  995  12th  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Snider,  Amy  E.,  Box  46,  Lena,  Ill. 

Snow,  Emma ||,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 

Sparrow,  Rebecca  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Spencer,  Bettie  B.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Spencer,  Hon.  Robt.  C.,  Wis.  Phonological  Inst.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stanley,  Margaret,  103  Eddy  Road,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stannard,  Martha  R.,  1  Mt.  Morris  Park  W.,  New  York  City. 

Stapler,  Dr.  M.  M.,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Steed,  Lyman,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Steidman,  Clara  L.,  4110  N.  Eleventh  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steinke,  Agnes,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Stelling,  H.,  Nuer  Markt  32,  Emden,  Germany. 

Stern,  Bernhard,  care  of  Bernhard  Stern  &  Sons,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stevenson,  Estella,  2380  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stevenson,  Margaret  J.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

Stevenson,  W.  E.,  84  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stewart,  A.  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
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Stewart,  Laura  V.  C.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Stewart,  Naomi,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Stinson,  Alice  K.,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

Stone,  Mrs.  Abby  L.,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Story,  A.  J.,  Blind  and  Deaf  School,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England. 

Stryker,  Grace  H.,  530  W.  166th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Stryker,  Mrs.  E.  M.t,  55  W.  82d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Stuckert,  William,  Doylestown,  Penna. 

Sullivan,  Anna,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Summers,  Carrie  H.,  904  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Surber,  Margaret,  419  Beverly  St.,  Staunton,  Va. 

Sutherland,  Leila  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sylvester,  Elfrieda  M.,  306  Webster  Ave.,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Taft,  Carolyn  G.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Takamine,  Caroline,  45  Hamilton  Terrace,  New  York  City. 

Tansley,  Rachel  C.,  114  Queen  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Tate,  J.  N.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Taylor,  Annah  S.,  6565  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Taylor,  Ellen  E.,  2095  E.  I02d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Taylor,  Harris,  School  for  the  Deaf,  904  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Butlert,  School  for  the  Deaf,  904  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Templeton,  Maria  P.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Thew,  Jessie  L.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Thomas,  Anna  C.,  6205  Thackery  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thomas,  Anna  L.,  1227  Academy  St.,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Thompson,  Emma  R.f,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Thompson,  E.  S.f,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Thompson,  Howard  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Thompson,  Mary  H.,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Throckmorton,  Helen  G.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Staunton,  Va. 

Tillinghast,  E.  S.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Tilson,  Mary  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Tobey,  Prof.  S.  S.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Towler,  Mary  K.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Trieschmann,  C.,  126  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tripp,  Sally  B.,  Plorace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Trondson,  Anna  Mae,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

True,  Mary  H.f,  Bethel,  Maine. 

Turner,  Minnette,  826  Holland  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Penna. 

Uhry,  Felix,  5025  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Upham,  N.  Louise,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Urbantschitsch,  Victor  D.,  Schottenring  24,  Wien,  Austria. 

Van  Adestine,  Gertrude,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Van  Deveer,  Blanche,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Van  Dusen,  Katherine  G.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Van  Ingen,  Elizabeth,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Virts,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  659  E.  48th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Wadleigh,  Miss  K.  G.,  East  Berkshire,  Vt. 

Waggener,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  Princeton,  Ky. 

Wagner,  Samuel,  Greenbank  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

Walker,  Albert  H.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Walker,  E.  W.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Walker,  John  P.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Walker,  N.  F.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Walters,  Katherine  R.,  7425  Germantown  Ave.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Walton,  Idella,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Warner,  Mrs.  Geo.  E.,  5  Whipple  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Washington,  Josie  L.,  316  S.  2d  St.,  Raton,  New  Mexico. 

Weaver,  James  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Weeden,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  158  Waterman  St.,  Providence  R.  I. 

Weld,  Mary  E.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Wells,  Hannah  C.,  130  E.  27th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Welsh,  Eugenia  T.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  520  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Westervelt,  Z.  F.f,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Westervelt,  Mrs.  Z.  F.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Westinghouse,  Mrs.  G.,  Erskine  Park,  Fenox,  Mass. 

Wettstein,  Frances,  224  Thirty-fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wheeler,  Louise  T.,  89  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

White,  Alice  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood,  Park,  Penna. 

Whitman,  Mabel  P.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Whitney,  Mary  M.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  225  E.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Wilcox,  K.  Viola,  Home  for  Deaf  Children,  Kensington,  Md. 

Wilcoxon,  Florence,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Wilkinson,  Annie  C.,  Box  677,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Wilkinson,  Warring,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Willard,  Charlotte  R.,  7613  Union  Ave.,  Auburn  Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Willhoyte,  Fairrie  L-,  514  Main  St.,  Lead,  S.  Dakota. 

Williams,  Belle,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Williams,  Fannie,  397  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Williams,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  Rombach  Place,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Williams,  Job,  American  School  for  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Williams,  J.  H.  W.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Austin,  Texas. 

Williams,  Kate  D.,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Willits,  Charlotte,  25  Myrtle  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Willoughby,  J.  Evelyn,  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Wilson,  J.  Charles,  541  Third  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Penna. 

Wilson,  Dr.  L.  L.  W.,  Normal  School,  13th  and  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Penna. 

Winn,  Mrs.  Cordelia  A.,  793  W.  Greenwood  Terrace,  Logan  Sq.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Winnie,  A.  J.,  State  Inspector  of  Deaf  Schools,  Madison,  Wis. 

Winston,  Matie  E.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Wittenmeier,  Olga,  School  for  the  Deaf,  520  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Wittig,  Meta,  323  E.  4th  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Wood,  S.  Francis,  605  Jordan  St.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Woodcock,  Ellen  C.,  631  Groveland  Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Woods,  Percy  D.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Woodsworth,  Sarah,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Worcester,  Eleanor  B.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Wright,  Grace  L.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Wright,  John  D.,  1  Mt.  Morris  Park  W,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Yale,  Caroline  A. f  || ,  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Yendes,  Candace  A.,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood  Park,  Penna. 

Young,  Jane,  513  W.  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Young,  Louise  T.,  Milton,  Hochelaga,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Zassenhaus,  Mary,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ziegler,  Clara  M.,  1  Ellis  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
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